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VOLUME XII 

RaiUm.— Vatiie State under the Western Mdlwi Agency of Central 
India Area 729 square miles Population (1881) 87 314 namel} 
45779 males and 41535 females occupying 18040 houses m i 
toivn and 162 villages Persons per square mile 120 houses per 
square mile 24 7 persons per house, 4 8 Hindus number 1^4 034 
Muhammadans 9913 Jams, 6038 Christians, 19 Pdisfs ij and 
non Hindu aborigines 17297 The aborigines include — Bhils 
16810 Moghias 417 MKairs 48 and Minas 22 The revenue 
from all sources is estimated at ^^130 000 of which more than half 
IS alienated in and other grams The Malwa branch of the 

Rdjputana Mdlwa State Railway passes by Ratlam town. 

The Rajd of Ratlam who is descended from a younger branch of the 
Jodhpur family ranks as the first Rdjput chief in Hestem Mdlwa. One 
of his ancestors Ratan Singb having displayed conspicuous courage in 
Delhi leceiveil a |,rmt of tenitoiy in Mdhvd from the Emperor Shih 
Jahdn The State is held as tributaiy to Smdhia but in 1819 an 
arrangement was made by which the Rijd of Ratldm agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of SaUm Shahi Rs 84000 <ot about j^66oo) while 
Smdhia engaged never to send any troops into the country or interfere 
with the mtemal administration. This tribute was assigned, by the 
treaty of 1844 between the British Government and Smdhia, m part 
payment for the Cwalior Contingent and it is now paid to the British 
Government The present Ra]d, Jaswant Singh a Rahtor Rdjput was 
ri about i860 He was placed on the gadi when only three years 
'lid Duting his mmotity the State has been managed by Mir 
ihdhamat Alf C&I as Superintendent Education has much 
VOU XIL A 
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advanced of lace years there were m 18S2 24 schools, including three 
for giris and a central college at Ratlani town Jail good roads. In 
18S3 I a 149 patients were treated at the Ratldm Dispensary The 
Rdjd of Ratlam has a personal salute of 13 guns His military estab- 
lishment consisted m 1882 of 5 held guns, 12 artillerymen 236 cavalrv 
and 198 infantry Police 461 men 

Ratlilm. — Chief town of RatUm State Malw^ Central India. Lat 
33 21 K long 75 7 £ 1577 feet above sea level Population (x 88 1) 
31 066 namely 16 544 males and 14 523 femalea Hindus numbered 
18676 Muhammadans 7357 and. others, 5033 Ratlim city is a 
great centre for transactions in opium and gram to which it owes 
much of Its prospentv Good iasdrs One of the principal seats of 
the opium trade of Mdlwa. In 1883-84 opium exports — to China, 
1394^ chests duty secured ^^90 643 to Bombay 80 chests {of which 
36 chests were free) duty secured ^^4480 Newly built palace 
well kept garden dispensary post-office central college A station 
on the Mdlwa branch of the Rdjputdna Mdlwd State Kail wav 

Ratn&gin.— British District in the Konkan or Southern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency lying between lit 15 43 and 18 5 s and 
between long 73® ^ 30 and 74 2 £. Area, 3923 s [uare miles 
Fopulauon (1881) 997 090 Bounded on the north. b> the Native State 
of Janjira and Kolaba District on the east by Sitdra Distnct and 
the Native State of Kolhapur on the south by the Sawantwtin 
Native State and Portuguese possessions of Goa and on the west by 
the Arabian Sea. 

Fhystail Aspects — The Distnct may be described generally as rocky 
and rugged Near the coast, it consists of bare elevated plateaux, inter 
sected by numerous creeks and navigable rivers, flowing between steep 
and lofty hills These rivers have along their banks the chief seaports, 
and almost all the fertile land of the Distnct Ten miles or so inland 
the country becomes more open but advancing a little farther it is 
cccnpied by spurs of the Sahyidri hills This range itself forms the 
continuous eastern boundary running parallel to the coast at distances 
varying from 30 to 45 miles It vanes in height from. 2000 to 
3000 feet though some of the peaks attain an altitude of 4000 feet 
While the banks of the rivers produce fine crops of rice m the 
rams and of pulse m the cold weather and some of the inland valleys 
exhibit the utmost fertility the soil is as a rule, poor and barren, and 
supports with difficulty its dense population 

Ihe seaboard alxmt 160 miles in length from Binkot or Fort 
Victoria to a point two miles south of Redi Fort is almost uniformly 
rocky and dangerous. It consists of a senes of small bay’s and coton 
shut in between ymting headlands, and edged with sand of dazdmg 
whiteness. At places the hiUs rece^ a little, leaving at their base a 
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Tich tract of nee fields with generally a strip of cocoa nut gardens 
between them and the beach At intervals of about lo miles, a river 
or bay opens, sufficiently large to form a secure harbour for native 
craft and the promontories at the nver mouths are almost m 
variably crowned with the rums of an old fort At Suvarndrug and 
MAtWAv rocky islands stand out from the mainland still preserving 
the remains of strong Mar^thd fortifications The larger rivers and 
creeks have deep water for 20 or 30 miles from the coast and 
many of the most important towns are situated at their farthest 
navigable point for in so rough a country the n\ers form the best 
highwajs of trade The wells of the coast villages supply a brackish 
but not unwholesome water 

FortiU — In the early days of British occupation the region round 
BAnkot creek was clothed with fine teak wood Curved teak logs, 
known as Bankot knee were largely exported to Bomba> and from 
BAnkot came most of the stout nbs and frameworks of the old Indian 
navy The Marithds had shipbuilding yards at Mil wan and \ijiadrug 
and showed a prudent regard to forest preservation After the transfer 
of the District from the Marithi Peshwi in 1818 cultivation greatly 
increased and the larger part of the District was laid bare. In 1829 
the forests were left to the people for unrestricted use and in conse- 
quence enormous quantities of timber were felled unchecked, and 
despatched to the Bombay market The effect of this treatment has 
left Ratnigiri denuded of forest to the present day and in 1879 only 
4 per cent of the area was returned as tree-covered The village 
groves along the coast are dense and well supplied with mango, oil nut 
(Calophyllum mophv dum) and jack trees. The denudauon so far has 
not affected the rainfall Active measures of late years have been 
adopted to preserve and extend the forest area The area reserved on 
3 1 St March 1881 in Ratnagm Distnct was 20 square miles, or 12 800 
acres and a further area of 146 square miles is now (1884) m process 
of reservation The receipts in 1881 from the sale of teak and firewood 
in Ratnigiri District wasj^397 

Tbe chief trees of the District are teak am (Termmalia tomentosa) 
kingal (Terramajia paniculata) catechu shisham (Dalbergia latifolia) 
mana (Lagerstrcemia lanceolata) taman (Lagerstrccmia ReginseX and 
bamboos. Casuarina has been found to thrive in Dapoh Sub-dtvision 
and It IS supposed that the sandhills along the seaboard would make 
excellent sites for casuarina plantations 

From an economic point of view the cocoa nut palm is the most 
important tree m the District As a rule cocoa nut palms owned by 
Brihmans and Maiithis are cultivated for their fruit only while those 
held or rented from Brihmans by Bhandirfs are tapped for their juice 
or toddy Under Maratha rule, the owner paid a cess of about 
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2S. 6d to Government for each tree tapped. Under the Bntish system, 
the oifmerobtams a special licence at a fixed rate (from as. to 6s.) for 
each tree annually under ahich the owner may sell the toddy at 
the foot of the tree but may not distil it An average tree yields about 
from 35 to 64 imperial gallons of juice each year Number of toddy 
} lelding palms in the District (approximately), 800,000 A cocoa nut 
tree does not bear fruit or yield juice until its eighth or tenth year It 
lives for 70 or 80 years and it bears fruit up to its sutieth. If tapped. 
It ceases to be productive much earlier 

Wild Animals — Game is scarce in Ratnigin Distnct 'Hgers 
sdmhhar deer and bears are few and have their haunts m the most 
inaccessible localities Leopards ore not uncommon wild hog are 
plentiful but owing to the nature of the ground hunting them on horse 
back IS impossible Deer antelope, hares jackals and foxes abound. 
Monkeys of the lan^r speaes are usually to be seen about all towns and 
villages. The flying fox (or fruit bat) and musk rat are common everv 
where The bears are the usual Indian black or sloth species they 
inhabit the upper slopes of the Sahyddns living mostly on their favounte 
food the fnut of the wild fig tree W olves are unknown but packs of 
wild dogs have been met with 

Snakes are abundant of both venomous and harmless kinds. The 
python is stated to measure 10 to 20 feet but the species is only occa- 
sionally met The Rock snake dhaman (Ptyas mucosus) and the 
common brown tree snake are general The cobra {n&g) (Naja tnpu 
dians) is often killed in human habititions Owing to its nocturnal 
habits It 15 not often seen b> davlight 1 he fima (Echis cannata) 
identical with the iapar of Smd is by far the most common of the 
venomous snakes found in the District I he /ursa is most dangerous 
owing to Its small length (12 to iS inches) 

As regards its game birds Ramdgin is an indifferent sporting 
country partridges grouse and bustard are wanting while quail is 
scarce Duck snipe and plover are plentiful Among birds of prey 
the vulture, the filcon the eagle and the osjirey are found Owls are 
common, as also swallows, kingfishers, and parakeets The Indian 
oriole or mango bird is rare 

Ratndgnn is well sujiplied with sea water fish and m a less degree with 
fresh water fish Sharks are numerous, and whales are someUmes seen 
off the seaboard Sardines swarm on the coast at certain seasons in 
such abundance as to be used for manure. The fishermen often stay 
for days at sea but the usual custom is to start m the afternoon about 
four and to return next morning about ten. Women and old men 
carry to market or hawk them from door to door The fish 
are often bartered for grain and firewood and are largely purchased bj 
wholei>ale dealers for the purpose of being salted and cured. A con 
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sideraUe quantity of curod fish 19 exported through the passes of the 
Sahyidn range into the Deccan. Small fish are cured by being simply 
dned mtbe aun. 

G^oiffgy — ^Ihe rocks of RatnAgin belong to five groups. These, 
airanged m their true or descending order ate — 


L Post tertiary or recent 

IT Upper tertiary 

III Middle or lower tertiary 

IV Upper secondary 

V Azoic 


i 7 Subaerial fonDations and soils. 

6 Alluvial deposits 
5 Koalcan latente 
4. Ratnagin plant bed 
3 Deccan trap and imn-clay (latente senes. 

( 2. Kaladgi quartzites and shales. 

1 I Gneissic (metamoTpliic) series with trap and 
1 grarute intrusions. 


Hot springs are found m various parts of the District The line of 
springs runs halfway between the Sah^ddn Hills and the sea, and 
seems to stretch ^th north and south of the Distnct I'hree 
villages, two m Dipoli Sub-division and one m Rajapiir have been 
named Lnhala from their hot springs ITtere are similar spring near 
the towns of Khed and Sangameshwar and at the villages of Arvali 
and Tural 1 he water of all these springs seems strongly impregnated 
with sulphur 

On the top of a bill two miles from Rijdpur close above the Lnhdla 
hot spring, a curious phenomenon is from time to tune observed. 
Certain springs at irregular intervals but almost always during the fair 
season bubble up and suddenly without any warning, overflow the 
rocky soil, covenng a considerable area of ground This apparent 
freak of nature con only be accounted for on the h>pothesis of an 
underground syphon forcing the water through a permeable stratum 
The natives regard the water as a true stream of the sacred Ganges. 
According to local tradition the springs were first observed about 300 
years ago and up to the year 1821 continued to flow regularly every year 
for SIX weeks in January-February From that date to the present 
time the phenomenon has been manifested only once m every two or 
three years, llie area covered by the springs is about 3150 square 
yards 

History — The Chiplun and Kol caves shou that between s c. 200 and 
A.D 50 North Ratnagin had Buddhist settlements of some importance 
The District passed under several Hindu dynasties of whom the Chalu 
kyas were the most powerful In 1312 Ratndgin was overrun by the 
Muhammadans who established themselves at Dabhol but the rest of 
the country was practically unsubdued till 1470 when the Bahmanf 
kings gained a complete ascendency by the capture of Vishalgarh and 
Goa. About 1500 the whole of the konkan south of the Savitn came 
under Bijdpur rule when war with the Portuguese wrought grievous toss 
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to Ddbhol and other coast towns. The decline of the Portuguese power 
was accompanied by the rise of that of the MardthAs who under Sivaji 
established themselves in Racndgin (1658-1680) defeating the Bijdpdr 
armies, lepellmg the Mughals, and overcoming the Sidis and Portuguese 
For some yeais after this the Sidis held possession of part of the 
District 

The successes of the purate Kanhojf Angna led to his being 
appointed admiral of the Mardthd fleet, and obtaining part of Ratndgin 
as his pnncipality Id 1745 Tulaji Angna one of his illegitimate sons, 
succeeded to the lands between Bankot and Sdwantadn, disavowed 
the Peshwd s authont} and seized and plundered all the ships he could 
master The English in conjunction with the Peshwa in 1755 de 
stroyed the piratical forts at Suvamdrug The following year after the 
destruction of the whole of Angna s fleet Vijiadrug was taken For these 
services Bdnkot with nme villages was ceded to the Sntish In 
1 765 Malwdn and Redi were reduced The former was restored to 
the RAjd of Kolhapur and Redi was given to the chief of Sdwantvidti 
The wars b tween kolhdpur and Siwantwdn carried on for 23 years 
vnth varying success threw the country into great disorder as each 
party in turn became supreme They finally entered into agreements 
with the British Government, and ceded Malwdn and Vengurla, and 
arrangements were made for the cession of the Peshnas dominions in 
Ratndgm But aar breaking out in 1S17 the country was occupied 
by a military force and the forts were speedily reduced. 

Populatton — The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 1 019,136 persons and that of 1881 997 090 so that a decrease of 
22046 or 2 per cent occurred uithin the decade This decrease is 
attnbuted— (i) to the enumeration m this District being placed in the 
hands of men picked up for the few days required for the Census who 
had little interest in work vihich honever defective would not be tested 
in any detail till long after they had been paid (2) to emigration due 
to the increased demand for labour in the mills and docks of Bombay 
city and (3) to a movement from the Distnet indicated by a careful 
consideration of the returns of the Census, in which families as well as 
working men were included 

The population of 18S1 was resident in 5 toivns and 1292 villages 
with 177 844 houses unoccupied houses numbered 16910 Density of 
population 254 2 persons per square mile houses per square mile 49 6 
persons per villi^e 768 persons per house 5 58 Classified according 
to sex, there were 473 053 males and 524 037 females proportion of 
males 47 4 per cent Classified according to age, there were — under 15 
vears, boys 208636 and girls 198463 total children 407099 or 
409 per cent of the population 15 years and upwards — males 
864 417 and females 32^ 574 total adults, 589 991 or 59 1 per cent 
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Classified according to religion, Hindus numbered 921 046 Musal 
mans, 71 051 Pdrsis 16 Chnstians 3275 Jams, 1699 Jew i and 
Buddhists, 2 

The Hindus were sub-divided according to caste into— Brahmans 
68 178, Rajputs 86 and other aiUsan and guild castes — Bhandaris 
(toddy drawers) 68039 Cham&rs, 10624 Daijfs (tailors) 2116 
Dhobis (waahermen) 3601 Dbdr^ars 4538 Ndpits (barbers) 8814 
Kunbis (cultivators) 486 784 Kolis (cultivators) 2 87 5 Kumbhdrs 
(potters) 10906 Lingdyats (traders) 2165 Lohars (blacksmiths) 
1,77 Mdlis (gardeners) 670 Mangs and Mhdrs (inferior and 
degraded castes) 84 194 Sonars (goldsmiths) 12 542 Sutdis 
(carpenters) 15108 Telis (oilmen) 16638 the rest being made up of 
minor castes The Muhammadan population consisted of— Fathdns 
1681, Shaikhs 67699 Sayyids 975 and others 696 \ccord 
mg to sect the Muhammadans were thus returned — Sunnis 70 788 
and Shids 263 lire Christum population mcluded — Furopeans 94 
Eurasians 27 and na ivc converts 3154 Adopting another pnnciple 
of classification there a ere — ^Roman Catholics 3117 adherents of the 
Church of Fnglind 116 and followers of other Christian creeds, 42 

The sailors and fishermen who are either Muhammadans or Hindus 
of the Bhandari Koli and Cabit castes are distinguished by independ 
ence of mind and manner and are also m much better cncumstanceb 
than the agricultural populatiou The agricultural castes are Mardthds 
kunbis, and Mhirs who except for their great povertj do not differ 
matenally from those of the Deccan 1 he) are a quiet and inoffensive 
race crimes of violence being almos unknown among them Of the 
Muhamniadans the most noticeable are those known in Bombay under 
the general name of Konkani Muhammadans, whose head-quarters are at 
BlCnkot Ihey hold a few rich villages on the Sdvitn river and sa) 
that they are de cended from Arab settlers at Ddbhol Chaul and other 
towns m the Konkan. Some of them can give particulars of the 
immigration of their forefathers and the features of many have a 
distinctl) Arab cast Many nauve Christians are to be found at 
Hamai, Mil win \engurla, and other coast towns with names strangel) 
combined from European and native elements. 

From the time that the British Government began to raise Sepo) 
regiments the Southern Konkan has always been the great recruiting 
ground of the Bombay Presidency In Ratnagin alone there were 
according to the returns furnished for the first edition of thi work not 
less than 12 000 pensioners, Mhars mustering very strongly The 
people of this District also flock to Bombay in great numbers supplymg 
the spinning and weaving mills, and generally its labour market. But 
the majontv who are occasional workmen return to their villages for 
the ram) seasoi To Ratnigins clever pushing upper classes to its 
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fiiigal teachable middle classes, and to its sober, stuidy and orderly 
lover classes, Bombay city owes many of its ablest officials and lawyers. 
Its earliest and cleverest factory workers, its most useiul soldiers and 
constables and its cheapest and most trusty supply of unskilled labour 
The Census of jSya disclosed in Bombay city 7o»947 persons bom 
m Ratnagin Distnct, while that of i88i showed that the number had 
increased to ia6 190 or by nearly 78 per cent About the year 
1864 before Bombay offered so large a market for labour numbers 
went from Rntndgin to the Mauritius, but of late jears this emigra 
tion has almost entirely ceased 

The Census of 1881 divided the male population into six mam 
groups as r^rds occupation (i) Professional class including State 
officials of every kmd and members of the learned professions 9147 » 
(3) domestic servants, inn and lodging keepers 3634 (3) commeraal 
class, includmg bankers, merchants, and earners, 9197 (4) agncultural 
and pastoral class, including gardeners, 203 334 (5) mdustnal class, 
including all manufacturers and arhsans 32 240 and (6) indehmte and 
non productive class, comprising general labourers male children and 
persons of unspecified occupation 215 501 

Of the 1297 towns and villages m Ratnigin Distnct in 1881 138 con 
tamed less than two hundred inhabitants 454 from tno to five hundred 
436 from five hundred to one thousand 205 from one to two thousand, 

40 from two to three thousand 18 from three to fi>e thousand 3 from 
five to ten thousand 2 from ten to fifteen thousand and i from 
fifteen to twenty thousand The pnncipal towns are — Mdlwdn (15 565) 
Ratnigiri <12616) Chiplun (12065) \tngurla (8947) Rdjipur 
(/448) and Dapoli {2652) The last five named towns are munici 
polities. 

Agnculture --‘In 18S1 agriculture supported 6S9S37 persons, or 
69 1 per cent of the total population the number of workers being 
379 979 ^<1 of dependants 309 S58 In the same year the total area 
of revenue-paying land was, approximately 2439 square miles out of a 
District area of 392 2 square miles On this 2439 square miles, the assess- 
ment, quit rent^ and local cess amounted to 1 50 The average inci 

dence of State charge including local cess, per acre of cultivated land 
was IS. 2^d Average number of cultivable and cultivated land per agri 
cultural worker 4 1 acres. As Ratnagin Distnct has not been entirely 
brought under the operations of the Survey the exact area of Govern 
ment cultivable land is not known Up to the end of 1883-84, six out 
of the nine Sub divisicms of the Distnct had been surveyed and settled. 
Of I 078 831 acres under actual cultivition in 1883-84, of which 36 865 
acres nere twice cropped grains occupied over 1,020 583 acres pulses, 

41 773, oilseeds, 25 222 fibres, 7723 garden produce 11,827 sugar 
cane, 6629, and miscellaneous crops 3929 aae& 
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The fertile land is found along the banks of the nveis or salt water 
creeks in the neighbourhood of the sea but the soil is generally poor 
consisting m great measure of a stiff ferrugmous clay often mix^ with 
gravel Neither wheat nor cotton is grown 1 here are several cocoa 
nut plantations in the District and hemp is grofwn by the fishermen 
for net making In 1876-77 nee occupied 143636 acres, and in 
1883-84, 166 904 acres. The better kinds of nee land produce also 
second crops of some description of pulse or vegetable By far the 
greater pro[>oition of the food crops consist of inferior grams as hank 
(Paspalum scrobiculatum) 369,011 acres in 1883-84 raf^ (Eleusrae 
coFOcana) 292464 acres and waii (Fanicum miliaceum) These 
coarse grains are grown on warkas suil m the uplands light and 
poor The warkas lands may be divided into the more level parts, 
md/ where the plough can be used and the steeper slopes dongn 
admitting only of cultivation by manual labour The best of the 
poorer soils bear crops for five or six successive years and then require 
a fallow of from three to twelve years 

The land tenures of Ratnigin differ from that of Bombay generally, 
in that there is a class of large landholders, called khots in the position 
of middle men between Government and the actual cultivators. Nearly 
one half of the whole number of villages m the Distnct are held on the 
khati tenure under which the kJu>t makes himself responsible for the 
payment of the assessment Some of the khoh grants date back 
to the tune of the Biyipur kings and were made to Muhammadans, 
Marathis and Hindus alike In 1829 the khots were well off and 
many of them were men of capital who laid out money in bringing 
new land under tillage. On the other band the tenants were deep m 
the khot s debt and wholly at his mercy and the first efforts of Govern 
ment were directed to ascertain the extent of the relative rights of the 
khots and their tenants. In 1851 it was found that the temints were 
extremely impoverished having no motive to improve their lands for the 
benefit not of themselves but of the khots and that a labour tax was 
exacted from them. It was decided to take a survey which would record 
the rights of occupancy tenants, and would obtain information upon 
which legislation could be based The terms of the settlement were 
embodied in the Survey Act of 1865 The Distnct was settled under 
Its provisions against the strenuous opixisition of the khots and as 
money rates had been substituted for paymients m kind the change was 
also disliked by the people In 1874, the discontent was so pronounced 
that a Commission was appointed to reinvestigate the subject and to 
endeavour to effect a compromise A settlement was carried out 
between 1877 and 1880 by personal inquires before the whole of the 
assembled villagers All extra cesses were abolished , and the relations 
between khot and tenant were placed upon a satisfactory footing The 
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Khai Act I of i 38 o legalized the settlements Considerable areas on 
the coast and along the banks of the lar|,er creeks have been granted 
OH reclamation leases. 

In 1883-64, the prices current of produce per maund of 80 lbs were 
— nee, forming the food of the better class 9s. 4|d to 5s 8id. according 
to quality har^ food of the poorest class is lofd na^t or ra^ 
5s, , vfan 4S i^d. dH (split peas) 7s salt 5s lofd- gki 3s 
The average wages per da> of skilled labour were is. 2id , of un 
skilled labour 5id The d*!} s hire for a cart was is ad Ihe agri 
cultural stock and implements were — cows bullocks and buffaloes 
363 847 horses 29^ donke}'s, 2 sheep and goats, 38 230 ploughs, 
88 7 43 carts — riding i , 5 and cairj mg 1277 

Natural CafamUtes — Since the beginning of British rule there has 
been ro year of distress so severe and geneml as to amount to famine. 
Of only two of the older famines, those of 1790 and 1802-03 
information remain Both of these seem to have been felt all over the 
District In 1824 a very light rainfall was followed by a complete 
failure of crops m high grounds and a partial failure m low nee lands 
In 1876 an insufficient rainfall caused a serious loss of crops and local 
distress, but not actual famine Public health was bad, and there was 
considerable distress A total of ^^7736 was spent on relief works 
An unusual demand for labour sprang up m and near Bombav city and it 
was estimated that at least 150 000 (double the usual number) of the 
poor workers moved to Bombay for part of the fair season and returned 
with savings enough to last them till the next harvest 

Trade etc — From beyond the line of the Sahvddns, gram cotton and 
sugar are brought down to the sea-coast for exportation and the carts 
and bullocks thus engaged generally take back cocoa nuts salt and 
dried fish Steamers from Bombav call regularly at the ])ort5 in the 
fair season, bringing piece-goods and stores and taking back cotton 
from \engurlaand Ratniigin The local shipping traffic has suffered 
through the competition of steamers but a brge traffic is still earned 
on by this meins with the Malabar coast; Cutcb K-ithiindr and 
Kardcht. 101883-84 the number of vessels which entered and cleared 
the ports of the Distnct was 33 328 of 959 737 tonnage of these 444 
were steamers of 579 194 tonnage 

Ihe Katndgiri seaboard contains 29 ports and harbours. They are 
of two classes — coast ports on sheltered bays and nver mouths, and 
inland ports up tidal creeks generally at the point where navigation 
ceases Of the whole, mne Bdnkot Hamai, Chiplun Sangame$hw*ar 
Ratnigiri Rdjdpur Khirepdtan Mdlwdn, and Vengurla are places of 
some trade and consequence the rest are insignificant The ports are 
grouped for customs purposes into six divisions — Anjanwel, M^lwin 
Ratnigm, Suvamdrug, Vengurla, and \ijiadrug. The total value of 
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the seaborne trade of the ports in the District amounted in 1876 
to ^^2410611 of which ;^ioo4S47 represented the exports and 
406 064 the imports and m 1883-84 to ;^2 601 301 — exports 
jQ I 467 390 and imports i 1 33 9 1 1 The manufactures of the District 
are unimportant but the School of Industry at Ratnigin town possesses 
steam sawmills and undertakes wood and iron nork ^ all descriptions 
In 185a Captan (now bir George) Wingate wrote There are not 
even bullock paths from many Milages to the nearest market towns and 
the whole of the produce sent there for sale is taken upon men g heads 
Carts are unknoun Of late vears however many improvements have 
been made Three good cart roads now cross the Sahj ddn Hills and 
also a trunk road with branches from one end of the Distnct to the 
other Dunng the famine of 1876-77 nearly 90000 tons of grain 
passed inland from the coas There are at present 763 miles of road 
in the District 

Admimstration — In 1819 the South Konkan was formed into a 
separate District, with Bdnkot as its head-quarters which m the next 
year were removed to Ratndgin a more central and convenient place 
In 1830, the three tdluks north of Bankot were transferred to the North 
konkan and Ratndgin reduced to the rank of a Sub collectorate But 
m 1832 It was again made a District The total revenue in 1883-84 
under all heads imperial local and municipal amounted to ;£’i35 088 
the incidence of taxation per head being 2s 7 Id ITie land tax forms 
the principal source of income yielding ^^91 429 Ihe local 
funds, created since 1863 yielded a total of ^^5306 There are fi\e 
municipalities, containing an aggregate population of 43 728 persons. 
Ihe municipalities are Ratnilgin, Chiplun Vengurla, Rdjdpur and 
Ddpoli. Tire native members of the committees numbered in all 72 
and the European members 15 The receipts of the municipalities 
were returned at ;£843i and the incidence of taxa ion vaned from 
(Ddpoli)t0 3S (Vengurla)per head of population The form of taxa 

tion known as octroi levied ujxin commodities brought withm municipal 
limits furnished an income of ;^2275 The Distnct is administered 
by a Collector and 6 Assistants It is provaded with a Distnct Judge s 
court and 8 civil courts I he total strength of the regular police in 
1883-84 consisted of 737 officers and men giving 1 policeman to everv 
1354 of the population and to every 5 square miles of the area The 
total cost was ;^io 514 equal to £,2 13s yjd per square mile and ajd 
per head of population The District contains one jail daily average 
number of prisoners m 1880 312 of whom x6 were women 

Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56 there were 
only 20 schools, attended by 2403 pupils In 1876-77 there were 
147 schools, with 8776 pupils In 1S83-84 the number of schools 
was 155 and the number of scholars 12014, the average being i 
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^dltool to every ^ viUages. The Census of 2881 returned 14 104 
lioys and S15 girls as under instruction, besides 2g 889 males and 
2^4 females able to read and ante but not under instruction. Four 
newspapers were published in 1876-77 and six m 1883-84 

CAma/t , — The climate of the District thou^ moist and relaxing, la 
on the whole healthy Ihe rainfall is abundant and comparatively 
regular The annual rainfall dunng the lire years ending 1876 averaged 
X05 inches and for about twenty years ending 188 r 107 3 mches. 
Maximum heat at Ratn^n in 1 88 3 999 F inmimum 586 F 
The prevailing diseases are intermittent fevers and leprosy There 
are 4 dispensanes m the District, and a hospital for lejicrs, m-door 
patients (1883) 799 out-door ai 135 Registered birthrate, 20 per 
thousand registered death rate 16 7 per thousand. The deaths from 
cholera in 1883 numbered 91 from small pox, 904, from fevers 
8235 Total numb^ of persons vaccinated 25 349 
Ratnigm. — Sub-division of Ratns^m District, Bombay Presidency 
Situated in the centre of the Distnct bounded on the nest by the 
sea. Area 432 square miles. Population (1881} 126 227 namely 
59,312 males and 66 916 females occupying 22 504 houses m i town 
and 149 villages. Hindus numbered 1 1 1 056 Muhammadans 14,939 
and others 232 llie coast line is bold, and indented with numerous 
creeks Climate moist and relaxing Alluvial deposits on the banks 
and at the estuaries of the creeks Ihe plateaux and hills consist 
entirely of latente: In 1S77-78 1 30 538 acres were under tillage Oram 
crops occupied 146285 acres pulses 1500 acres fibres, 125 acres, 
oil-seeds, 1050 acres and miscellaneous crojis 1578 acres In 1883-84 
the Sub-dmaon contained x avd and 2 criminal courts police 
circles (M^/rar) 5 regular police 68 men Land revenue j^ro578 
Ratnigin.— Chief town of Ratnagin District Bombay Presidenqr 
situated in lat 16 59 37 n and long 73 19 50 e., 136 miles south 
by east of Bombay Population {1872) 10 614 , (1881) 12 616 namely, 
6418 males and 6198 females. Hindus number 9343 Muhamma 
dans, 3076 Christians, 192 and Jains^ 5. Ibe town js open, and 
faces the sea the fort stands on a rock between two small bays but 
these afford neither shelter nor good anchorage as they are completely 
exposed and have a rocky bottom W ith any breeze from the west a 
heavy surf breaks on the bar and boats can only enter at high tide 
The water supply is entirely derived from wells, which *1x0 for the most 
part never failing One object of interest connected with Katndgin is 
the fdr^t or sardine fishery which usually takes place in the months of 
January and February when fleets of canoes may be seen engaged in 
this occupation. A single net-caster will fill his canoe m the course of 
a morning The fishing ground is just outside the breakers. The 
Industry can be earned on only when the water ts clear enough to 
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admit of the fish being readily seen The t>alt water creek to the 
south of the fort is only practicable for country craft of under 20 tons 
burden 

The chief ports in the Ratn^giri customs division are Jaigarh, RatniC 
gin and Furangarh The average annual value of the trade of the 
Ratn^n customs division for the five years ending 1S83-84 is 
returned at ;^i28 ,63 viz imports ;^9X 029 and exports ^37734 
In 1883-84 the value was ;^I4 t 824 — imports 358 and exports 

^44466 The chief imports are salt timber catechu and gram 
the exports — fuel fish and bamboos. 

Besides being the head quarters of the District Ratnigiri has a sub 
judges court civil and leper hospitals and four schools. In 1878 it 
was constituted a municipalitv I he income is chiefly derived from 
a house tax. The streets and the landing place are lighted and a 
travellers or staging bungalow is kept up From a perennial stream 
two and a half miles east of the town water has been conducted, and 
pipes have been laid through all the chief quarters In 1883-84 
the municijial committee was composed of 6 European and 22 native 
members The income was ^^649 mctdence of mumapal taxation 
lo^d per head The lighthouse was erected m 1867 The elevation 
of the lantern above hi{,h water is 250 feet and the height of the 
building from base to vane 22 feet It exhibits a single red, fixed 
dioptric light of order 6 which is visible at 8 to 10 miles distance 

Rato Dero — Tdhk of Larkhana Sub-division Shikarpur Distnct 
Sind, Bombay Presidenev Area 28 square miles Population (1872) 
35 896 (i88t) 4 t 588 namclv 2 480 males and 19 108 females 
occup>ing 6023 hout>es m x town and 86 villages Hindus number 
3379 Muhammadans, 34 517 Sikhs 3604 and aboriginal tribes 88 
Gross revenue (1882-83) ^^14 388 Area assessed to land revenue 
43,329 acres area of actual cultivation 41 ^2 8 acres The Sub 
division contained — cnmmal courts, 2 police circles (Jhdnds) 4 
regular polite 26 men 

BatO Dero — ^Chief town of Rato Dero idluk m Liiltb&iia Sub- 
division Shikirpur District, Sind Bombay Presidency 18 mileS north 
east 1 ^ north from LArkhina. Head-quarters of a mukkUydrkdr and 
iap^ir and contains the usual public buildings. Population (t88i) 
3170. Local trade m gram. Rato Dero was formerly the encamp- 
ment of a chief of the Jalbani tribe called Rato Municipal revenue 
m 1883-84 ;^37o incidence of taxation is ii^d per head of 
population 

Bataar (or Ratsar Kal&n) —Village in Ballia tahsil Ballia Distnct 
North Western Provinces situated in lat 25 54 02 s and long 84 
05 07 E. on the GarwAr SikandarpUT road Population (1881) 4911 
The pnncipal village of the Ratsar tdiuk or estate which was per 
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xnanentty setded with Karcholii lUjputSr and is still in the possession 
of the descendants of the onginal proprietors The village ccmtams 
two sugar factories, and a priinaij school K large bdz&r is held twice 
a week. 

BaWballL—A ihage m the Kod Sub-division of Dhdrwir District 
Bombay Presidency situated about lo miles south east of Kod. 
Population (1881) *332 Till 1864 Rattihalli was the head-quarters 
of the Sub-division In 1764 in the war between Haidar All and the 
Marithis RatPhalli was the scene of a signal rout of Haidar’s army A 
temple in Jakhandchdrva style built of sculptured slabs, and with three 
domes supported on 36 pillars. Sesren msenptrons varying in ditc from 
1 1 74 to T550 A.D U eekly market on I nda\ Ruined fort 

Ban Karna.— Town m Unao District Oudh situated 7 miles from 
Lnao town, on the road to Safipur Population (1881) 2 00 of whom 
46 are ^ruhainmadans Small market, twice a week 

Bank ihwa (or more correctly Yauk thwa) — Stream which rises in 
the Paunglaung range in launggii Di&tnct Itnasstrim Division 
Lower Burma. — See Yauk thwa 

Bdwer — Town in the Saida Sub-diiision of Khandesh Distric*- 
Bombay Presidency Lat ai 15 \ long 76 4 30 c Population 
(x88i) 7482 namelv Hindus 5698 Muhammadans i^io Jam 
189 and others, 85 A good road two miles long and carefully 
bridged connects the town with Kai er station on the north east line of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railwaj 297 miles north east of Bombay 
River has a local reputation for its manufactures of gold thread 
and articles of native apparel In the mam street, leading from the 
marketplace to the fort the houses are nearly all three-stoned, and 
tiled with rich h -carved wooden fronts River was ceded by the hizim 
to the Peshwi in t,6j and by the latter bestowed on Holkar’s 
familv Post office Small rest house at the railway station 

Bi. 7 er — ^lIllge m Nunar District, Central Provmc s on the 
Narbadi (Nerbudda) nver 40 miles from Khandwi. Contains the 
cenotaph of the Peshwd Bijf Rio wlio died at Raver in 1740 when 
about to invade ^o^thern India for the second time The monument 
IS built of variegated sandstone enclosed in a spacious dkarmd/a of 
strong masonry A handsome opposite the platform in the centre 
of the nver where the funeral ntes were performed has been mucli 
injured by floods. River lies a short distance from the Barwii or 
Dhangion travellers bungalow and is also accessible from Barwii 
by boat 

BdvL — River in the Punjab (Panjib) one of the live great streams 
from which the Province derives its name The Hydraotes of Aman 
and the Inmati of Sanskrit authors. It nses in the ICiilu Sub 
division of Kingra Distnct and immediately passes into Chamba State, 
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after which it strikes upon Pntish territory again on the borders 
of Gurdaspur District opposite Sasaoli m Jamu and forms the 
boundary for as with a general southwesterly course It 

leaves the hills on the southern bank at Sh^hpur but still flows 
between high cliffs while on the Jamu side the mountains descend 
to Its very brink At Madhupur the head works of the Bari 
Doar Canal draw off a large portioa of its waters Thence- 
forward the banks sink in height and the river assumes the usual 
character of the Punjab streams flowing in the centre of an alluvial 
valley with outer banks at some distance from the present bed 
In i8io it earned away the Tali Sahib shrine near Dera Nanak, a 
place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and still threatens the town 
The Rdvi next passes between Sidlkot and Amritsar Districts pre 
serving the general south westerly direction which it has taken smee 
leaving the mountains. The depth is here not more than a foot m 
March and Apnl swelling in June and September to i8 or 20 feet 
Entering the District of Lahore it runs withm i mile of Lahore citr 
and throws out several branches which soon, however rejoin the 
parent stream A brdge of boats conveys across the Lahore and 
Peshawar road After entermg Montgomery Distnct it receives its 
chief tributary the Dcgh on its north western bank and then passes 
into Mult^ (Mooltan) District Finally it falls into the Cheiufb 
(Chinib) m lat 30 31 n long 71 51 20 e after a total length of 
about 450 miles 

Throughout its course m the plains the Rd>i flows everywhere in a 
comparatively narrow vallej often only a couple of mi’es in width 
with generally a very tortuous channel In one part however the nver 
runs a perfectl} straight course for 1 2 miles from kuchlumba to Saiii 
Sidhu m Mdltdn District between high wooded banks forming a 
beautiful reach. Few islands are formed but the bed shifts occasionally 
from place to place The floods of the Ravi only fertili e a fnnge of i or 
2 miles on either side and it is little emploved for direct imgation 
although It supplies water both to the Bihn Dodb and Hdsli Canals 
Navigation is difficult but gram is shipped from Lahore m consider 
able quantities Deodar timber floated down m rafts from the Chamba 
forests only finds its way to Lahore m seasons of heavy flood In 
former times the Rivi did not join the Chendb until a point below 
Mdltdn city and its ancient bed may still be traced Even now at 
times of high flood, the water finds its way to Mdltdn by the old 
channel 

B&wal PindL — Division or Commissionership under the jurisdiction 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab lying between 31 3a and 
34 N lat and between 71 37 and 74 31 R long The Division 
which includes an area of i 5 > 43 S square miles comprises the four 
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Z)istit^ of Rawal Pinoi Jehiau (Jhelom) Gujrat and Sharfur 
/ill of which see separately Bounded on the north by Hazara and 
Peshiwar Distncts on the east by the Natne State of Kashmir cot 
the south by Jhang Gujrinw^ and Sidlkot Districts and on the west 
by Kohat, Biuinu and Dera Ismail Kh&n Distncts 

The population of Rdwal Pindi Division was returned b> the Census 
of 1868 at 2 197^1 The last enumeration tn i88t disclosed a 
population of a 520 508 showii^ an increase of 323 467 in thirteen 
veara IKe results of the Census of x88i ma) be summarized as 
follows — Area of the Dnision, 15435 square miles with 24 towns 
and 4570 villages number of houses 329573 number of families, 
541822 Total population, 250508 namelv males 1346573 
and females 1173 933 proportion of males 53 4 per cent Averagt 
density of populaaun, 163 persons per square mile \arymg from 
349 per square mile in Gujrdt to 90 per square mile in Sh^hpur 
Average number of persons per town or village 549 immtes per 
houses 7 65 Classified according to sex and age the Census shows^ 
under 15 years of age males 544 743 and females 475 9®* *0*®' 
children i 020 705 or 40 5 jier cent of the population 15 years and 
upwards, males 801 830 and females 697 973 total adults 1 499 803 
OT 59 5 per cent 

Rehgwn — As regards religious distinctions, Muhammadans form the 
great majority of the population numbering 2 193 538 or 87 per cent 
Hindus are returned at 278,587 or ri o p^r cent Sikhs, 42 555 or 
1 6 per cent Christians 4522 Jains 1 100 and Parsis and others 
i86 Among the ethnical divisions, the Jdls come first, numbering 
3^2 914 Of these only 7769 or 2 2 per cent still retain the ancestral 
creed of their Hindu or bikh forefathers the remainder are the 
descendants of converts who embraced Uldm during tlu, earlier 
Muhammadan inva^yioiis Rijputs number 303 131 of whom all 
except 2563 are returned as Muhammadans by religion 1 he Muham 
madan population by race as distinguished from descendants of con 
verts, consists of— Sayyids 60 138 Shaikhs 49 341 FathHns 46 192 
Mughals 44,016 Kashmlm 66937 and Baliirhis, 13497 The 
chief Hindu castes who still retain their ancient faith although repre 
sentatives of Islam are found even among them include— -Brahmans, 
42 663 , Khattns 109 885 and Aroras, 83,507 Ibe other principal 
castes and tribes, almost all Muhammadans bj religion with a 
spnnkliDg of Hindus and Sikhs include — Awdns, 279 204 Gdjars 
13S655 Chuhras 113601 Juldhas, iii 963 Mochls, 90 004 , Tar 
khiln^ 69,372 Moniars 53 115 kumbhdrs, 52 869 Arams 44432 
N 4 is, 43659 liOhdrs 40214 Machhls 3* 347 ielis 31360 

Mirdsls, 30077 Charhods, 29053 Dhobis, 25735 Sonirs 21372 
(including if^i43 Hindus), Ghakkar^ *0776, Jhinwars, 17,363, 
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Khokhars, is 841 Darzls xo 244 and Khojis, 7658 The Chnstian 
population consists of Europeans, 4128 , Eurasians 214 , and natives of 
India, 180 

Ten n and Rural Population — ^Riwal Pindi I>ivision contains six towns 
with a population exceeding ten thousand inhabitants namely Rawat 
Pindi $^ 975 Jehlam 21 107 GtjxAT 18743 Find Dadam 
Khan 16 724 Bhera 15 165 and Jalalplr 12 839 Besides the 
foregoing there are 18 minor ton ns with an aggregate of 102 910 
inhabitants bringing up the total urban population to 240,463 or 9 6 
per cent of the population of the Division Iliert are 20 munici 
palities with an aggregate population of 213 403 total municipal 
income (1883-84) ;£2S 414 or an average of 2s. 8d per head Of 
the 4594 towns and villages m the Division 1496 are returned as 
containing less than tno hundred inhabitants 1604 between two and 
five hundred 922 from live hundred to a thousand 423 from one to 
two thousand 98 from two to three thousand 33 from three to fi\e 
thousand 12 from five to ten thousand and 6 upwards of ten 
thousand inhabitants As regards occupation the male population 
over 15 >earsof age are thus returned — (i) Professional class including 
civil and military 39 293 (2) domestic class 25 42 (3) commercial 
class including bankers merchants traders and earners, 28437 
(4) agricultural and jiastoral class, including gardeners, 420 369 (5) 
industruil and manuf^turing class, including gardeners 184 705 (6) 
indcflnite and non productive class including general labourers, 67 195 
and (7) unspeahed class 36408 

Apiculture — According to the Punjab Administration Report for 
1883-84 out of a total assessed area of 15 308 square miles, or 
9 796 992 acres 3,518493 acres were under cultivation in that year 
I 246 28, acres were returned as grazing land 2 on 847 acres were 
cultivable but not under tillage and 3 020 366 acres were unculti 
vable waste. Of the cultivated area 660 086 acres were artificially 
irrigated namely 6 407 acres from Government works and 597 679 
acres by private individuals from wells etc. The great crop of the 
Division IS wheat which is grown on i 362 339 acres followed by 
792 8S9 acres yiwfr 175 823 acres barley 136 617 acres gram 
93 347 acres Indian com 79948 acres and pulses, 190 331 acres 
Rice IS grown on onlj 8309 acres Cotton occupies 82 045 acres 
sugar cane 9737 acres and tobacco 6474 acres 

Administration — Ihe administrative staff of the Rdwal Pxndi 
Division consists of a Commissioner of Division who is directly lespon 
sible to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province with an additional 
Judicuxl Commissioner 4 Deputy Commissioners each with a Judi 
cial Assistant a Cantonment Magistrate and ordmanlv 10 Assistant 
and extra Assistant Commissioners, 17 iahsilddrs 12 munsi/s, and 
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9 honorary magistrates besides a staff of subordinate village officials, 
and the usual police medical and public works officials. The gross 
revenue of the Du ision in 1883-84 amounted to jCs2g 160 of which 
070 was derived from the land Protection to person and pro- 
perty is afforded by 53 avil and revenue courts and 41 criminal courts 
with a regular police force of 2370 officers and men stationed at 62 
police circles besides a village natch or rural police of 268 chaukiddrs 
There are altogether 8 jails and Sub divisional lock ups with an average 
daily prison population in 1883 of 1505 of nhom 1395 nere labounng 
convicts. Means of communication are afforded by 301 miles of the 
Punjab Northern State Railway with its branches to Kushalgarh, and 
to the Salt Mines by 2^4 miles of metalled and 3732 miles of 
unmetallcd roads and by 407 miles of navij^able nvtrs. 

There are 247 Government and aided schools in the Division attended 
by 20 952 pupils m 1883-84 Ihis is exclusive of uninspected indi 
genous village schools and the Census of i 3 Si returned 22 853 bojs 
and 875 girls as under instruction besides 59734 males and xt6o 
females able to read and write, but not under insiruction 

Medical relief is furnished bv 36 hospitals and dispensanes attended 
m 1883-84 b> 4340 in door and 2S4 189 oui-door patients local 
number of deaths registered in the Division m 1883-S4 64,701 
showing a death rate of 25 6 per thousand 

fiiwal PmdL District m the Lieutenant Governorship of the 
Punjab l}ing between 33 3 and 34 4 n lat and between 71 
46 and 73 41 E long, with an area of 4861 square miles and a 
population m 1881 of S203I2 souls It form the most northern of 
the four Districts of the Rdwal 1 indi Division and occupies the table- 
land between the Salt Range the outer Himalajas and the Indus 
Bounded on the north by Hazdra Di trict on the cast by the nvtr 
Jehlam (Jhclum) on the south by Jchlam (Jheluni) ^yistrict and on the 
west by the river Indus, which sejiarates it from Peshdwar and Kohit 
Districts. Rdwal Pindi stand sixth m order of area, and seventh in 
order of population among the 32 Districts of tht. Funjali, comprising 
456 per cent, of the to al area and 4 30 per cenL of the total 
population of the Province It is divided into seven taksUs of 
which Pindi Gheb lies in the south west \ttocL in the north west 
I’atehjang m the south centre Gujar Khdn m the south east and 
Rdwal Pmdi m the north east with Kahuta tahsil m the extreme east 
and the small tahnl of Mam (Murree) m the extreme north-eastern 
comer The administrative head quarters of the District and Division 
are at the town of Rawal Pivdi 

Physical Aspects — The District of Rdwal Pindi forms a portion of 
the mgged and broken Himdlayan pur which projects irr^ularly into 
the northem angle of the Sind Sagar Dodb Its surface is cut up m 
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every direction by mountain ranges entering it from either side, while 
the mtemiediate valle>s are intersected by minor heists, whose con 
fused and irregular masses crop out m picturesque diversity to the 
despair of the systematic geographer So far as these fantastic bosses 
can be reduced to any order they naturally divide themselves into two 
charactenstic regions, on the east and west of an imaginary central line 
The eastern range running along the side of the Jehlam { Jhelum) nver 
IS known by the name of the Murree (Marn) Hills, from the sanitarium 
perched upon its northern extremity It is composed of sandstone slopes 
the direct outliers of the Himalayas, and is clothed with magnificent forest 
trees and a nch undergrowth of brushwood Near the summer station 
of Murree (Marn) the spur attains a height of 8000 feet and stretching 
thence into the Distnct of Hazdra loses itself at last in the snowy 
ranges of Kashmir The view from the sanitanum embraces the white 
cloud like summits of the Kashmir Mountains with a nch and vaned 
foreground of mingled forest and cultivation clothing the hiU sides; 
Southward the hills decrease in height, growing more diversified and 
angular but gaming in picturesqueness what they lose m sublimit) 
Cottages appear on every jutting ledge half hidden amid the foliage 
overtopped by a graceful mosque and threatened from above by some 
frowning fortress of Sikh or Chakkar chieftain At length on the 
southern frontier the hill slowly subside into a comparatively level 
countrj only divided from the valley of the Jehlam b> a narrow barrier 
of sandstone 

The western half of the Distnct presents a very different appearance 
Its mountains belong to the trans Indus system which is here severed 
by the deeply cut channel of the great river so as to give off a senes 
of isolated rtdges, cutting up the opposite bank into wild mazes 01 
limestone hills Ihe soil here is dry and barren the vegetation is 
scanty and stunted the valleys ire mere water worn ravines or beds of 
flooded torrents and the population is crowded into large viilages, 
which lie scattered at great distances among the inhospitable rocks 
The chief range of the e western mountains is known as the Chitta 
Pahar from the whiteness of its expo ed nummulitic bedsL lo the 
north lies the fertile valley of Chach one of the rare oases which 
relieve the wildness of this savage waste A minor range ends in the 
black cliffs of Attock an important ferry and fortress on the Indus. 
Smaller lines of hills cover the remainder of the area, in too great 
numbers for special description 

Of the nvers of R^wal Pmdi the Indus claims first rank. It 
bounds the District along its whole western edge ^fter entering m a 
narrow channel from Hazara, it suddenly expands to a breadth of more 
than a mile dividing the ferule plams of Chach and Yusafzai and 
embraang many wooded islets m its placid stream At Attock U 
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contracts once more as it rushes under the dark rocks of JaUlia 
'Bnd Kamdlia while below it again becomes a broad lake at Bdgh 
Nilifa^ and yet again narrows to pass through the beetlmg gorge of the 
Mokhad Hills. At Mokhad it becomes navigable for steamers and 
immediately passes bejond the borders of Rdwal PmdL In *884 an 
iron girder railway bridge across the Indus, with a sub-way for 
ordinary traffic, was completed at a point about three miles south of 
Attodt fort The Indus does not at present afford any facilities for 
irrigation but were n. canal cut through the Chach plain it is believed 
that a considerable area might be thus watered Ihe average depth of 
the Indus at Attock is 1 7 feet in the winter and 50 feet m the summer 
Its average fall between Attock and Kaldbagh (in Bannu) is 20 inches 
per mile 

The Jfhlam (Thelum) on the eastern frontier (the Hydaspes of 
Greek and Romm ntitcrs) is equallv picturesque though less important 
for navigation It rises in Kashmir md passing through the Bara 
Miila Pass skirts Riwal Pindi Distnct from its northernmost point to 
Its southern boundaT> a distance of about 70 miles It flows through 
out, between lofty mountains md precipitous rocks, with a clear and 
swift stream but interrupted bv mimerou rapids which render it 
incapable of navigation ibove Danga It Timber however is floated 
down m laige quantities from Ka hniir Below Dangalh 40 miles 
east of Rdnal Pindi town the river becomes navigable A good mule 
road has been recent!) made along the right bank of the Jehlatn 
at an average elevation of 100 feet above the river bringing the town 
of Jehlam into direct communication with the new suspension bridge 
on the Murree and Ktshmir road at Kohilx The Jehlam forms no 
islands m Rdwal Pindi District, nor is it u cd for irrigation its steep 
and rock) sides forming an msurmuuntable obstacle even to the smallest 
cuts 

The nert river in imjxirtance is the Sohan which receives the 
drainage of the central portion of the District Taking its nse withm 
a few miles of Murree, it flows down deep valkys for the first 10 miles 
of Its course till iL remhes the plains near the old ruined fortress of 
the Ghakkars at I harwala whence it takes a south westerly course 
throughout the entire length of the Distnct It is crossed by a fine 
bridge 3 miles to the east of Rawal Pindi town and finally joins the 
Indus 10 miles below Mokhad 1 he bed of the nver is for the most 
part sandy with m occisional mixture of stiff clay except m the upper 
jxirtion where it is composed of large boulders and rocks Quick 
sands are numerous, and often dangerous m the lower parts. No 
ferries are maintained on the Sohdn and the nver is fordable at all 
seasons, except after hcav) floods. Its waters are diverted to a small 
extent for mills, and to irrigate low lying lands but its violent 
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6oods are an insuperable obstacle to the erection of any works of a 
jjennanent character 

ITie only other rn;er requiring notice is the Haroh which flows m 
the same direction as the Sohan but more to the westward Debouch 
mg from the Hazira hills near K.hdnpur tt takes a westerly course 
towards the Gandgarh hills passing 9 miles north of Hasan Abddl and 
eventually falls mto the Indus is miles below Attock. Numerous 
small cuts afford irrigation to a large tract of country in the neigh 
bourhood of Usm^n Khatar and Hasan Abdil The stream also 
affords motive power to several flour mills. 

Rorests — The forests of Ra«al Pmdi consist of two divisions, 
nameb the hill forests of Murree and kahiSta iaAn/ and the rui/is 
or Government reserves ivhich were found to be without owner? at the 
time of settlement and were accordingly marked out as Govern 
ment wastes 1 hese rak/ts are situated in the plains portion of the 
District, in iahsils Rdwal Pirdi Fatehjang Attock, and 1 indi Ghebi 

The hill forests are characterized by pine and oak as tbe chief pro- 
ducts. In the extreme north of Murree tahAl Pmus excelsa, Quetcus 
dilatata and mcana together with Populus alba and ciliata Cedrela 
Toona Ulmus \V allichmna, Celtn. australis Acer villosum and pictum 
iSsculus indica, are found in the higher forests while south of Murree 
grow Pm us longifoha and Quercus mcana with some Annulata, Pyrus 
foliolosa, Comus macrophylla, Acacia Catechu and descending lower 
Acaaa modcsta Pistacia integernma, Zizvphus Jujuba, Eugenia Jam 
bolana, Dalbergia Sissoo Olcacuspidata etc The lower Kahdta forests 
present the curious mixture of Pmus longifoha and Dodonoea viscosa 
with hardly any other tree or bush The pme forests (longifolia) are 
very liable to destructive fires, often lit by villagers with the intent of 
burning off the thick lavers of pine needles which destroy the grass 
1 he chief brushwood plants are Indigofera heterantha Berbens anstata 
Canssa diffusa. The pme {chit) is largely used for building, while the 
oak, acacia, olive and other hard woods are utilised in large quantities 
for fuel Hitherto the Government and village s have had a kind of 
partnership, the former claiming all trees of spontaneous growth 
while the latter have liberty to graze their cattle everywhere they please 
and to cut wood for domestic puiposes aithout restnction. Trees for 
building are granted free on application to faAsi/ddrs The sale only 
15 prohibited 

The reserves on the plains (rakks) nine in number with a total area 
of 66 971 seres, consist with one exception of hills standing out from 
the surrounding country The largest of these Margalla, with an area 
of 24 362 acres, 15 the south side of the range where the Hazara Hills 
come abruptly to an end Its highest point is 5200 feet from 3500 
feet upwards pme occurs but below this the vegetation is the same as 
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elsewhere m the plains reserves, namely Acacia modesta. Acacia 
Cfitechu and Olea femiginea. Peculiar to Margalla are Mallotus 
phiUiptnensts, which forms occasionally dense thickets also Buxus 
sem])enniens or the boxviood tree; Of brushm ood, there are Dodonoea, 
Justicia adhatoda, Prmsepia utihs Celastrus spinosus, Canssa diffusa 
etc. Dodonoea bums a ell when green and is a good roofing inatenal 
as white ants do not eat it 

Of a total area of 649 square miles in Ran’al Pindi Distnct under 
the Forest Department in 1882 104 square miles were reserved 
forest (ftn^As) and 171 square miles pro ected hill forest, while 374 
square miles were unresen. ed A few wild products are obtained 
in the forests but in such small quantities as hardly to deserve 
the name of market articles flower buds of the kachttdr used as food 
and for pickles wild {wmegranate seeds for medicinal purposes 
fir oil (irom the trees) gum hone) and wax and various small 
fruits such as blackberries, laspbemes sloes cranberries, and wild 
pears The only people who h\e bv |V\stunng cattle in the forests 
Eue Giljars, who to the number of about 200 bring down hrge flocks 
of goats and sheep from kagin and the distant mountains to graze 
dunng the winter months in the more genial climate of Murrte ^nd 
the adjacent hills ^Vith the approach of summer the) retire to the 
higher ranges 

Minerals — Rdwal Pindi is not rich in minerals A beautiful leined 
marble {abn) is found in kawagarh hill and can be worked into cu[}S 
but the cost IS high, owing to the hardness of the stone and the scarcity 
of skilled labour A sulphur mine former!) worked by the Sikhs, 
exists at Zohra Milage nonh east of Kawal Pmdi town Petroleum is 
found in small quantities at Ratta Hotar near the same locality 13 
inles from Riwal Puidi town and also at hadkal on the road from 
Fatehjang to Campbell pur In 1882 two wells and seten borings yielded 
5000 gallons of oil G>i>sum is found m considerable quantities along 
the southern part of the hills but is not utilized Lignite is occasionally 
met with in small quantities in the hills and an inferior description of 
anthracite is found in small quantities in Pindi Gheb taMl near the 
banks of the Indus Quite recently true coal has been discovered m 
several villages and has been worked by the Punjab Northern State 
Railwav It has only been found in or near the surface m wedge 
shaped pockets which gradually taper out and disappear in shale 
Gold waging is carried on in the sands of the Indus and several of its 
tnbutanes. The gold washers cam but a precarious livelihood, esti 
mated to average about the wages of a common day labourer 

Wild Anmak I which were numerous thirty years ago are 
now almost extinct. Leopards are however still common in the hills, 
and wohes, hyaenas, jackals, and foxes are found all over the DistricL 
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Barking deer ravine deer and urtdl ore found m the more secluded 
and inaccessible tracts Small game are scanty Hares are found 
in all the low hills and m most ravines and sparsely culuvated tracts 
four kinds of partndge* are met with but not plentifully There are 
a few pheasants and jungle fowl near Murree Among migratory 
buds are obdra^ sand grouse duck snipe geese coulon, and quail 
Good mahastr Ash are to be caught in the Indus, and in the Sobdn Haro 
and kurang streams Fishing as a sole means of livelihood is nowhere 
practised except on the Indus 1 he poisonous vaneties of serpents are 
scarce and deaths from snake bite are rare Hawkmg is a favounte 
pastime with natives Se\eral leading chiefs and native gentlemen 
keep a laige number of hawks, and an establishment of trained 
falconers 

Hutory — Tew Districts in India can claim so long a penod of 
authentic history as Riwal Pindi for although it does not share in 
the mythical glones of the Mahdbkdrafa it contains many of the towns 
connected with the great events of Mexanders Punjab campaign, 
and is accordmi^ly enshrined m the ]>ages of Arrian and Plinj Its 
earliest inhabitants appear to have been the Takkas a 1 uranian race 
who held the greater part of the Sind Sigar Doab and gave their 
name to the town of Takshdsila ^the Taxila of Greek geographers) 
Alexander found it a nth and populous cit> the largest between 
the Indus and Hjdaspes and its site has been identified in the 
rums of Dfri Shahw or Shah Deri which he to the north of the 
Margala Pass m this District Fiftj years after Alexander’s invasion the 
people of Taxila were subject to the Kmg of Magadha and a rebellion 
on their part was put down by Pnnee Asoka, afterwards the famous 
Buddhist Emperor of Upper India. I he notes of the two great Buddhist 
pilgnms from China during the middle ages show us that Taxila remained 
a place of peculiar sanctity until the penod of Muhammadan conquest 
Many rthes of ancient temples are still to be found in the Distnct and 
legend connects their sites in several cases with important events in 
the life of Buddha. 

A\hen the Musalman invasions first draw the veil which hangs over 
Indnn history from the era of Alexander down to the nth century 
we find the country around Taxila in possession of the Ghakkars, a 
tribe who are desenbed by leruihta as mere savages, addicted to the 
grossest forms of polyandry and infanticide In ioo8 Mahmiid of 
Ohazni was met on the plains of Chach by the forces of the Rajput 
confederacy under Prithvi Rdjd and his victory was almost averted 
through the impetuous attack of 30000 Ghakkars But the battle 
ended in the total defeat of the Rdjputs and all Cpjier India lay helpless 
at the feet of the MusalmAn conqueror Mahmild howev'er appears 
to have left the Ghakkars in quiet possession of their mountain home 
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to have jnessed on to the occgpntion of more fertile regions. The 
Ghakkars are next heard of m 1305 when the reverses of Shahabud dtn 
Ohon m Khanzni encouraged them to rise in revolt against their 
Mohamniadan suzeram and to ravage the Punjab up to the very gates 
of Lahore But the Sultan returned unexpectedly to India, defeated 
the rebellious Chakkars with great slaughter and compelled them to 
embrace the faith of Islim Shahab-ud din did not live to proftt by 
their conversion for on his way home to his western dominions he 
was surprised on the farther bank of the Indus by a Ghakkar detach 
ment, who swam the nver and murdered him at night in his tent 
Under subsequent rulers the country maintained its chtracter for 
turbulence, being always ready for revolt whenever the mu>forUines of 
the reigning prince afforded a favourable opportunity 

Bdbar attacked the Gnakkar capital of Pharwila and he gives an 
interesting account of its capture in his autobiography It was strongly 
situated in the hills, and was defended with great bravery by its chief 
tL&ti khin, who escaped from one gate as the Mughal army marched 
in at the other Hati khan died by poison in 1525 and his cousin and 
murderer Sultin Sarang^ made submission to Babar who conferred 
upon him in return the Putwdr country 1 henceforth the ( hakkar 
chieftams became firm allies of the Afughal dynasty whom they were 
aUe to aid efficiently m their struggle with the house of Sher Shih 
Durmg the flourishing period of the Delhi Umpire the family of 
Sarang retained their temtonal possessions and high social status in 
the Punjab but with the decay of the central power they fell a prey 
like so many of then neighbours to the aggressive rule of the Sikh 
confeder»7 

In 1765 dunng the total paralysis of the Mughal government Sards r 
Ciijar Singh Ehangi a powerful Sikh chieftain inarched from laihorc 
against the last independent Ghakkar pnnee Mukarrab Khan whom 
he defeated outside the walls of Gujrit Mukarrab retired beyond 
the Jehlam where he was soon treacherously mutdered by his own 
tnbesmen but the traitors forthwith quarrelled over their s]X)il and 
fell one by one before Sardir Giijar Singh Ihe bikhs ruled R^wal 
Pindi With their usual rapacity exacting as revenue the last com that 
could be wrung from the proprietors, who were often glad to admit 
their tenants as joint sharers m order to lighten the incidence of the 
revenue Gujar Singh held the District throughout htii life and left it 
on his death to his son Sahib Singh who fell m j8io before the power 
of the great Kanjit Singh Another Sikh Sarddr Milka Singh fixed 
upon the site of Riwal Pindi town then occupied by in insignificant 
village for his headquarters In spite of Afghan inroads, and 
the resistance of the Ghakkais, he soon conquered on his own 
account a tract of country round Rival Pindi worth three Idkhs of 
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rapees (;^30 ooo) He died in 1S04 and his estates were confirmed 
to his son, Jidn Singh by Ranjlt Smgh until 1814, when upon Jiiin 
Singh s death they were annexed to the general terntory of Lahore 
1 he Murree (Mam) and other hills long retained their independence 
under their Ghakku chieftains but m 1830 the Sikhs succeeded in 
reducing them after a bloody struggle by which the population was 
almost decimated and the country reduced to a desert 

In 1849 Kiwal Pindi passed with the rest of the Sikh dominions 
under Bntish rule and though tranquillity in as disturbed by an 
insurrection four years later its administration was generally peaceful 
until the outbreak of the Mutiny m 1857 ITie long anarchy and 
internecine strife of Sikh and Ghakkar could not be forgotten espe- 
cially in a wild and lonely region where Bntish organization extends 
with difficulty to the remote gorges and scattered hamlets of a rocky 
labyrinth I he events of 1857 offered an outlet for the smouldenng 
passions of ancestral feud and the Murree (Mam) Hills became the 
scene of an attempted insurrection The authorities received informa 
tion from a faithful nanve of a projected attack upon the station in 
time to concert measures for defence, fh ladies, who were present 
m large numbers were placed in safety the Europeans and jiolice 
were drawn up in a cordon around the station and when the enemy 
amved expecting no resistance they met with a hot reception which 
caused them to withdraw m disorder and shortly after to disband 
themselves. 1 he District has since experienced no serious commotion , 
but cr mes of violence are frequent 

Population — In a District so extensive and so rugged as Rdwal 
Pindi It 15 naturally difficult to conduct an enumeration of the people 
w ith minute accuracy and there are grounds for doubting the correct 
ness of all statistics pnor to the Census of 1S68 4 n enumeration m 
1855 returned the total population as 5^3 750 In 1868 the total 
number was ascertained to be 711 256 showing an increase for the 
thirteen years of 157 506 persons, or 28 per cent Though the 
long penod of peace and prosperity which Rdwai Fmdi has enjoyed 
sutce the British occupation would suffice to account for a large 
augmentation of numbers, a considerable part of this apparent increase 
must be set down to under-enumeration in 1855 The last enumera 
tion m 1881 returned the population at S 20 512 showing a still 
further increase of 109 256 or 15 3 per cent in the thirteen years 
since 1S68 This increase, although largely due to the natural excess 
of births over deaths is a'so in great part owing to immigration caused 
by the extraordinary demand for labour m connection with the 
1 unjab Northern State Railway and transport arrangements for the 
Kdbul campaign 

The general results of the Census of 1881 may be summarized 
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as follows — Are-iof District 4861 square miles towns 8 and villages 
1639 number of houses 124,896 namel> occupied roa 283 and 
unoccupied 22613 number of families, 162052 Total population 
820 512 name!) males 449 287 and females 371 225 The high 
propevtion of males 54 7 per cent is due to the large immigration of 
labourers from other Districts leaving their wives and families at home 
and also to the considerable military element \verage density of popu- 
lation T69 persons per square mile varying from 68 per square mile in 
Pindi (jheb to 27^ per square mile in Riwal Pindt tahut Number of 
towns or villages per square mil^ o ^4 iiersons per ton n or village 
498 houses per square mile 6 person!> jier house S 02 Classified 
according to ex and age the Census thus returns the population — 
under ij vears males 176126 and females 150820 total children 
326946 or 398 per cent of the i>opuIation 15 sears and upwards 
males 273 1 61 and females 220 40^ total adults 49^ 566 or 60 2 per 
cent 

Relffoa — In religion Rawal Pindi is a stronghold of Muhammadan 
ism as many as 711 546 or 8696 per cent of the inhabitants being 
returned as adherents of Isldm 1 he HmJus are scantily represented 
by 86 162 persons or 10 50 per cent of the mhabitiints while the once 
dominant bikhs number no more than 17 7S0 persons or 2 16 per cent 
1 he remainder consist of — Christians 3S 2 Jams 10^3 and Pdrsf 
169 As regards the ethnical divisions of the people the Brahmans 
of R^wal Pindi number 18 523 per:»ons but in this extreme northern 
comer surrounded by m overwhelming Musalman element and engaged 
in commerce or agriculture the Brahmans find little scope for thei 
]>riestly character and indulge m many practices which would scan 
dalize their stricter brethren in the south \ct they -ire quite as 
minutely subdivided as elsewhere into minor clans each of which has 
Its acknowledged rank in the social scale and refuses to eat or inter 
marry with the infenor classes fhe Rajputs ore the strongest body 
numerically having a total of 143 336 souls their customs, however 
requite no special notice and they are almost exclusively Muhani 
madans m creed I he pnncipal tridiog classes are the khattns 
(41 135) and the A,roras(i2 181) both retaining the old Hindu faith 
and with their co-religionists the Brdhmans monopolizing the commerce 
of the District They replace the Baniydsof Hindustan proper and are 
considered quite their equvls in rapacity and cunning The Jdts 
number 47 935 almost all Muhammadans, and keep up their usual 
reputation as careful and industrious agricultunsts. In the eastern half 
of the District they form the principal labouring pojiulation fhe 
( hakkars, whose history has been already detailed now amount to only 
10667 persons. They are a fine and spirited race gentlemen in 
ancestry and bearing and clinging under all reverses to the traditions 
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of noble blood Though reduced to poverty in many cases by the 
Sikhs they are still respected m the District as a native aristocracy 
and would come to the front for good or for evil in any period of 
general disturbance 

The Muhammadan population by race as distmgm^ed from descend 
ants of comerts, consists of — Pathans 36465 Shaikhs, 25524 
Mughals, 25 169 and Sa^yids 20422 Ihe other tribes and classes 
are mainly descendants of Hindu converts, hut are now almost exclusively 
Muhammadans by religion ^ith a slight Hindu or Sikh element The 
principal of these tribes -ire — Awdns, 124 834 in number Mamars 
41701 Julahas 3/ 001 GUjars 25 403 Kashmiris, 23 803 Tarkhans, 
22 450 Chuhras 22 046 , Muchis 20 3 85 Kumbbdrs 14 668 Tells 

12 384 Lobdrs, 12 236 Nais, ii 996 Jhinwars, 8632 Sondr 6523 
Miidsls 6205 Darzis 6109 and Dhobis 5751 

To 7 vn and Rural Population — The population of Kdwal Pindi District 
is almost entirely rural and the great bulk of the inhabitants are 
scattered in tmy hamlets over the face of the country 1 he Census 
Report returns eight ton ns as being civil stations, municipalities 
or cantonments Ihese are — Rawai Pindi town population (1881) 
52975 Pindi Ghfb 8383 Hazro 6533 FvTEHJA^c 4875 Aitock 
4210 Mokhad 4193 Mlkree 2489 and ( AMPBELLPtn 1467 
The population of Murrec during the height of the summer season rises 
os high as eight thousand Of the 1647 towns and Milages in the 
Distnct 621 contain less than tno hundred inhabitants 584 between 
two hundred and five hundred 2 79 L etn cen di e hundred and a thousand 
121 between one and two thousand 26 bet^i een two and three thousand 

13 between three and five thousand and 3 upwards of fiie thousand 
inhabitants 

Material Condition of the People — 1 he people as a rule are well o£F 
the assessment of the land revenue is light and the profits of the 
farmer are large; A holding of 15 acres of average land will enable 
a man to support his family in tolerable comfort 1 he number of large 
incomes however is not great. 1 he ordinary expenditure of a well to 
do cultivator is estimated as varying from i8s per month in the western 
jiortion of the District to 4s m the east For this sum an ordmary 
family of sav five persons can live comfortably A shopkeeper who 
has to buy what a cultivator supplies from his own garden plot, w ill 
spend from 4s per month m the west to ;^i 10s in the east of 
the Distnct Ihe lowest sum upon which an adult can support liie 
is 4S. per month in the west and 5s per month in the east of the 
Distnct The most ordinary social distinction among the people is 
that of sahu or gentleman and arw/wArr or cultivator the Ghakkars 
Rajputs, and Savyids are considered as belonging to the former class 
while the Jits and Awans may be looked upon as tipifying the latter 
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llie dwellings of the people, even of the better sort are mostly 
conducted of unbumt bricli single storied and generally not 
ZDore than S or lo feet high Except in the case of some of the 
<«haJduit gentry and a few notabilities a house constructed of burnt 
iHick and cemented with lime and mortar is unknown In the 
Mokhad hills and other localities stone cemented with mud and un 
plastered is much used In general however the houses are plastered 
with mud and cow-dung haimg flat roofs. Across the rafters die 
roof IS covered with bnnehes and leaves upon which mud is beaten, 
well plastered with earth mixed with chopped straw and above all a 
cow dung coating Glass windows and hinges are unknown even m 
the best dwellings the doors revolve in wooden sockets, and are dosed 
with a chain and rough padlock 1 he interior of the dwelling presents, 
even among the ordinary class of peasantry an appearance of great 
comfort Although the walls and floors are rough and uneven they 
have a light-coloured appearance from constant hand rubbing with a 
mixture of light clay and cow-dung The furniture ordinarily consists 
of a few pallets {ckdr^ai) some stools, spindles a gram receptacle and 
a box or trunk for clothing, etc. An adjoining shed shelters the cattle 
and horses and another the store of fooder An endosure called sakn 
or ithra forms a kind of compound and this, with an adjacent higher 
one for sheeji and goats built of strong pnckly thorns so os to keep 
out wolves, completes the habitation of one family In each village 
are one or more hujrds or general assembly rooms where travellers 
are entertained and all questions relating to the village or section 
of the ullage are discussed A number of the foregoing dumps 
of dwellings, massed together without the slightest regard for symmetry 
so as to leave narrow lanes, scarcely wide enough to allow a laden 
donkey to pass one or more hujrds one or two neat mosques and a 
clump of trees — the whole planted on a slightly elevated site above the 
level of the surrounding country — make up a rural village m lUwal 
Pindc 

Ihe ordinary food of the people consists chiefly of b&jra (spiked 
millet) during the winter months and of wheat mixed with barley in 
the summer In bad year the poorer classes content themselves with 
a kind of pulse, called bhakra which grows as a trading creeper in great 
prctfusion Meat ghi (clanfled butter) ddl spices and vegetables are 
eaten when they can be afforded len per cent of the pojiulation 
dnnk spirits ckaras (an intoxicating preparation of hemp) is largely 
smoked. Kashmiris and Pathans dnnk tea. 

The almost universal dress is white cotton of a coarse descnptitm 
with an occasional blue turban and waistband loose white trousers 
{^tjdma) and leather shoes. In Chach and Mokhad, where the 
population IS almost entirely Afgbin the dress of the lower orders is 
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indigo blue, which tints the hands and faces of the wearers, giving 
them a wild and forbidding appearance In these tracts, and genersdly 
m the western part of the District, the turbans worn are of vast dimen 
ssion^ and look very imposing. In Khatar and generally in the hilly 
tracts bordenng on the Indus, sandals called khen are worn instead of 
leather shoes The women wear the same kind of costume as the men 
with the exception of their trousers which are generally of cotton dyed 
blue, with red or yellow lines from top to bottom 

As regards occupation the Census Report of 1881 returned tlie adult 
male population under the following seven classes — (i) Professional 
class, including all Government officials civil and military 17 209 (2) 
domestic and menial class 7905 (3) commercial class including 

bankers, merchants traders, carriers, etc 10 091 (4) agricultural and 
pastoral class, including gardeners, 14^, 611 (5} industrial and manu 

facturing class, including all artisans 62 560 (6) indefinite and non 
productive class, including general labourers 27 151 (7) un-pecified 

3544 

Agriculture — ^According to the Punjab Administration Report for 
1883-S4, out of a total District area of 4937^ square miles or 3 160 1 16 
acres i 220 916 acres were under cultivation 316 800 acres were culm 
able and 1622 400 acres were unculti v able w aste The staple spring crop 
of the Distnet is wheat w hile b 6 jra (spiked millet) fonns the mainstay of 
the autumn hanest The other crops are — gram barlev and mustard 
seed in the spring and joAr (great tmllet) Indian corn cotton and the 
common pulses in the autumn harvest Rice is grown to a small extent 
in the Muiree hills but is of an inferior qualitj The cotton too though 
improved of late jears is still inferior being growm onlj on unimgated 
land. Wheat gram and rice are increasing m importance as staple 
products, while the inferior crops of bijra joar and Indian corn on the 
other hand are less cultivated than they used to be The potato w'as 
introduced m the Murree hills shortl) after annexation Some years 
elapsed before its cultivation became general but it is now recognised 
as a lucrative crop and almost every hill village has its patch of potato 
cultivation 1 he people themselves consume the produce to a certain 
extent , but the greater part is sold m Murree or exported to the plains 
Experiments have been made with tea but m spite of great care and 
solicitude every attempt to naturalize the shrub has failed. The area 
under the principal crops in 1883-84 is returned as follows —Wheat 
436,262 acres bdjra 326 330 acres Indian com 55 277 acres gram 
36 959 acres joar 24169 acres pulses and other food grams 6^ 237 
acres oil-seeds, 108 314 acres, cotton 16 036 acres vegetables 3160 
Sugarcane tobacco drugs spices, ete are grown over small areas 

As almost every field in the District is more or less on an incline the 
rain water rapidly drains awuy wnthout benefiting the soil and it has 
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been ne<%ssary m most cases to retard its escape by a rude system of 
terraces, embanked at their lowi.r extremity A more ambitious work 
requiring the co-operation of villages and expenditure of capital is the 
embankment of ravines, which is practised to some extent both here 
and in. the neighbouru^ Distnct of Jehlam Inigation by any other 
mode IS little employed and the total irrigated area in 1883*^4 was 
returned at only 34,421 acres. The manured lands yield two crops a 
year or are sometimes sown for three consecutive harvests with wheat 
and bajra alternately and he fallow for the fourth inferior soils are 
made to bear two crops in the same year (wheat, followed by bajrd) and 
then recruit dunng the following twelve months Rotation of crops m 
any higher form is unknown The aterage produce per acre is given 
in the Government returns for 1883-84 as follows — Rice, 654 lbs 
wheat 680 lbs. inferior grains 658 lbs. oilseeds 3jolbs and cotton 
98 lbs. 

The peasantry are in comfortable circumstances, their houses are 
neatly furnished and fairly clean and they are gradually extncating 
them elves from the village monev lender I nJtr Sikh rule it 
IS calculated that 50 per cent of the cultivators were m debt 
at present only 10 per cent are believed to be so involved The 
tenures of the District are vtry vane<l from the ancestral zammdiri 
or unduidcd holding with dnision of profits to the modern occu 
pancy right of tenants Rents vary according to the nature of the 
soil and the caste and sooal status of the tenant A tenant wtth 
occupancy nghts pays a rent of 4s 6d an acre for average land 
while a tenant at will pays 5s. gd. for the same land 1 he ordinary 
range of rent may be put down at from 5s to 6s. an acre for 
the higher class of tenants, and from 4s to 8s for the lower class 
In many parts of the District, however especially near Giljar Khdn all 
tenants alike pay their rent m kind at rates varying from one fourth to 
one half of the produce Both cash and gram rates for tenants-at will 
are steadily rising and many who at the time of the last Jjind bettle 
ment paid only a one fourth or a two fifths share of the produce are 
now glad to pay a one half share The Government land revenue 
assessment in 1883-84 amounted to being at the rate of 

IS. ad per cultivated acre 

Wages have increased from 50 to 75 per cent since the Sikh rule 
In towns they are paid in cash unskilled labourers receiving from 3d. 
to 6d , and skilled labourers from 6d to is 3d a day 1 he agri 
cultural labourer generally receives his wages m kind The zaminddr 
requiring extra labour obtains it from his neighbours w'ho have no work 
of their own to do and in return supplies them with food once daily 
This system is called leAfn and recourse is had to it for carrymg on 
the operations of ploughing, sowing, and reaping. The other plan goes 
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by the name of lehar nnder it the katnins or village menials or hill 
men or poor people from other estates are employed to reap the harvest 
and are paid in kind at the rate of one twentieth part of what they 
gather during the day Price were returned as follows in January 
1884 — ^\hea^ 27 $ers per rupee or 45 2d per cat barley and jodr 
40 sers per rujjee or 2s. rod per cwt bd)ra 45 nrs per rupee or 
2S 6dL per cwt Indian com 38 per rupee or 2s. n^d per cwt 
nee 6} strs p r nijice or 17 s. 4d per cwt 

Rdwal Findi is a considerable stock breeding District The best 
horses are found in Fatehjang and Pindi Gheb tahsils it here the large 
size of the holdings in the hands of comparatively wealthy landholders 
gives greater facility for breedmg The horses are somewhat slight 
and small but are well bred and fiery Great difbcultv however 15 
experienced in inducing breeders to bestow sufficient care upon the 
young colts The} tic them up m close dark quarters and put them 
to work while still too voang Most breeders find it too expensive to 
keep their colts for more than a lear and the> sell them at this age to 
merchants from bevond the Indus Ihe breed however has much 
improved since the institution of the Rawal Pindi annual horse fair at 
which lai^e numbers are sold as remounts for the Native cavalry though 
few are as }et found suitable for British cavalry regiments \ ery fine 
mules are also bred in considerable numbers and owing to the greater 
ease with which the«ie animals are reared and the earlier age at which 
the} can be put to work this is said to act detrimentally to horse rearing 
as being more profitable In 1884, there were in the District 3228 
branded brood mares — 1090 for horse breeding ind 2138 for mule breed 
mg Twent} tive horse stallions and 52 donke> stallions are stationed 
by Government throughout the District, at places where they are most 
in request At the annual horse and mule fair m 1883 out of 1394 
animals exhibited 819 were sold Prizes were awarded to the amount 
of ^^200 Camels of a fine breed are reared m several parts of the 
Distnet Rdwal Findi was formerly noted for its camels and although 
the stock is said to have fallen off since the time of the Mutiny it still 
contains a larger number of camels than an} other District in the 
Punjab Goats and sheep are reared, not so much for sale as for the 
wants of the people themselves and for the sale of the goats hair and 
sheep wool which is exported The agricultural stock in the Distnct 
m 1883-84 IS returned as follows — Cows and bullocks 30(^871 , 
homes 9296 donkeys, 33 258 sheep and goats, 417 144 and camels 
24 149 

natural Calamthts — In 184J-44 during the Sikh supremacy Rdwal 
Pindi was devastated by an mcursion of locusts which overran the < 
whole country in enormous swarms, and for a while almost succeeded ^ 

in depopulating the District. They appeared just m time to devour 3 
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the whole autumn crop of 1S43 remained for the succeeding 
Spnng crops and at last they took their departure after utterly destrc^ 
ing the autumn harvest of 1844 Riwal Pmdi is still suffering from the 
remote effects of this terrible visitation The Sikh authorities insisted 
upon realizing the utmost farthing of their revenue from the starving 
cultuaton^ a ho mere obliged to have recourse to the tradmg classes, 
and so commenced a system of chronic indebtedness, which has not 
even )ct entirely passed away The tenures of land were completely 
revolutionized to the great disadvantage of the propnetary class, as the 
Sikhs admitted tenants to share the burdens and pnvilegcs of the land 
owners, in order the more readily to collect their exorbitant imposts 
The Bntish court mere for long flooded mith litigation, ansing from the 
disorganization of this unhappy period 

Commerce and Trade etc-^o rugged a District as Rawal Pmdi has 
naturally but little commerce and that little is concentrated at the 
head quarters town and at Hd/io The only productions that give 
rise to anv large export trade are food-grains and oil seeds but this 
only happens in years of good harvests During 1880 1881 and 1882 
gram was imported In 1883 the export of grim mas abnormally laige 
Among the imports are piece goods from Amntsar and Calcutta sugar 
and from Jalandhar hardware from Amritsar and Lahore cotton 
from Districts south of Jehlam salt from Find Didan khdn indigo 
from Mdltdn nce from Peshamar and Swat Jradewith Kashmir is 
registered at two posts, Lakshman ferry ind Murree In 1882-83 
imports into Rdmal Pmdi from Kashmir amounted tO;;^ii6 959 in 
value consisting pnncqially oicharas ](hi rite nw silk shamU timber 
fruit and dyes the exports from Rdmal Pmdi into Kashmir mere 
valued at j^ss 57, principally piece goods, metals salt and sugar 
Snuff of excellent quality is manufactured at Hdzro and is exported 
to Kashmir and \mntsar Cotton spinners and weavers of country 
cloth are found m slmost every village and in Fatebjang and Pindi Gheb 
coarse woollen blankets are manufactured which find a market at 
Riwal Pmdi and Peshdwar towns. Soap is made at Kinal Pmdi 
Pmdi Gheb and Fatebjang Leather manufactures are of considerable 
extent, and there is also s hrge manufacture of oil European industry 
IS represented by a brewery at Murree established m i860 The 
beer is of excellent quality and commands a ready sale A gas 
work has been recently established at R^wal Pindi town Ihe gas 
IS extracted from locally obtained petroleum but owing to the limited 
supply of the matenaJ, the gas produced has been hitherto barely siifti 
cient to light the barracks and hospital of one European regiment 
The wealth resulting from long and settled peace finds its way into 
the hands of the cultivating classes and is chiefly hoarded in the form 
<rf jewellery A great horse fair is held annually at Riwal Pmdi town, at 
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which Government pnzes are distnbuted and anunals iVom all parts of 
the Punjab are exhibited and sold 

Means of Commitntcafton — The Grand Trunk Road was tiU recently 
die pnhapal means of communication its section within the District 
amounts to too miles The other mam lines of road are— R 4 wal 
Ptndi to Munree 39 miles the Kashmir road from Murree to Kohala 
so miles , and the Rdwal Ftndi and Kohat road 66 miles There are 
also unmetalled roads from Hassan Abdil to Abbottib^ Campbellpur 
to Lawiencepur 9 miles Pmdt Gheb to Pmd Sultdnl so miles, Rdwal 
Pindi to Kahdta vtA Kotli 49 miles Fatehjang to KdMb^gh 23 miles 
to Taligang, 17 J miles and to Chakwal 13I miles and from Murree 
rtid Kotlt and Karor to Riwal Pindi 54 mile Total length of metalled 
roads in iS83>64 135 miles unmetalled roads 1 123 miles The Punjab 
Northern State Railway from Lahore to Peshiwar now enters the District 
from the Jehhm border and runs a course parallel with the Grand 
Trunk Road to Attock where the magniBcent bndge over the Indus 
completed in 1883 carnes both the railway and road across the nver 
A branch line of railway runs from Riwal Pindi station to Kushalgarh 
Total length of railaajs (1883-84) 166 miles The Indus is navigable 
throughout its whole course of 96 miles through Rdaal Fmdi District 
by native craft and becomes practicable for steamers below Mokhad 
The Jehlam is not navigable m any portion of its course in Raaal 
Pmdi Three telegraph lines traverse the Distnct, namely the main 
wire from Lahore to Pesh^viar a branch from Riwal Findi to the hill 
station at Murree (Mom) and a line to Kohat via Kushalgarh 

Admimstraiton — The ordinary administrative staff of this extensive 
Distnct comprises a Deputy Commissioner a Judicial Assistant 3 
Assistant and 2 extn Assistant Commissioners i Cantonment Magis- 
trate, 7 tahsilddrs 4 rnvnstfi and 9 honorary magistrates, besides 
the ordinary medical and constabulary officers There are gamsons 
at RAwal Pindi Murree (Mam) Attock and Campbellpur The total 
revenue in 187 -73 amounted to ^89 26 of which ^^68659 or 
more than three fourths of the whole wis denv ed from the land tax 
By 1883-84 the revenue had increased to ^£*108 109 while the land 
tax xemamed stationary at -(J68878 Ihe other pnnapal items of 
revenue are stamps local rates excise and opium In 1883 the 
District contained 18 first-cia s and 10 second-class police stations, and 
the regular police numbered 1022 men of all ranks, teing x constable to 
every 803 inhabitants and to every 4 7 square miles. Crimes of violence 
are stiU unhappily common human life is lightly regarded by the wild 
tribes of the western gorges and the ancestral blood feuds are only 
lulled for a while by the seventy of English law Murders prompted 
by conjugal jealousy are also of frequent occurrence The District 
jail at Rawal Findi and lock ups at Murree and Attock contained a 
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of 790 {wisonen m 1883. The Salt Revenue Department has a 
peevuittve establishment maintained at 15 guard posts along 77 mdes 
^the ZnduB) with the object of pieventu^ the transit of cheap Koh&t 
salt from the right to the left bank of that river 

Education is making satisfactory progress. In 1883-84, the Govern 
ment aided and inspected schools under the Education Department 
numbered 133 with 8933 pupils. There are also 874 indigenous village 
schools in the District In 1881 the Census Report returned 8899 
boys and 516 girls as under instruction besides 24 873 males and 783 
females aUe to read and write, but not under instruction Female 
education especially has made rapid strides of late years throufi^ the 
benevolent exertions of Bedi Khem Singh a nauve gentleman of Kalldr, 
who has established 25 girls schools in this District, besides others m 
Jdilam (Jhelum) they are chieBy attended by Hindu children though 
there is also a fur spnnkltng of Muhammadans, The Lawrence 
Memorial Asylum at Mumee is devoted to the education of the chil 
dien of European soldiers. There is a school for the benefit of the 
children of European residents at Murree m the hot season which is 
tiansferrcd to Rawal Pindi during the winter lliere is also a Church 
of England and a Roman Catholic school for girls at Murree Since 
1882 schools for European boys and girls have been established m R 4 wal 
Findi town where there is also a normal school for training teachers 

There are muniapahties at Rawal Fmdi Murrey Attock Hino 
Pindigheb^ and Mokhad Ihe total revenue of these 6 municipalities 
in 1883-84 amounted to 477, being at the rate of 4s. afd. per 
head of their population 

Cantonmenis ami Troops — The principal military station in the 
District js the cantonment of Rawal Pindi, situated within a mile of 
the aty on the opposite bank of the nver Leh Murree there is a 
convalescent depot and within a four miles radius of the sanitarium are 
camps Kuldanah Thoba, Gharidl and the CliSden dep6t There is 
also a small cantonment at Camf^Hpur and the bndge of boats and 
ferry over the Indus are guarded by Fort Attock. The ordinary garrison 
of Rawal Findi during the cold weather consists of one battery of horse 
and one of field aruUeiy and three mountain battenes one regiment 
of British and one of Native cavalry two regiments of Bntish and two 
of Native infantry, and a company of sappers and miners Of these 
the mountain battenes are quartered m tte gullies of Hazim District, 
and one British iniantry regiment in the Murree Hill^ with bead 
quarters at camp Kuldanah during the hot season, while detach- 
ments of the artillery and cavalry and of the other Bntish mfam ry 
laments, are quartered at camp Obandl so that all the Bntish troops 
of the gamsoD pass a portion at least (rf'tfae hot weather in the hills. 
Murree u garrisoned dunog the season by convalescents detached 
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frosn the Pvndi and Peshiwar Dwmons, and the maxned women 
and children ate stationed at Chfiden. CampbeHpur is gamsoned by 
tva battenes of artillery and Fort Attock by detachments from the 
British infantry regiment quartered at Naushahra in the Peshiwar 
Dmsion« one of the Native infantry regiments at Rdwal Fmdi and the 
faatteiy at CampbeHpur The cantonments and military posts of the 
District belong to the Rdwal Pindi Division and the troops are under 
the command of the general officer commanding that Division The 
Rdwal Pmdi f<ut, which has five faces with a bastion at each comer on 
which heavy guns are mounted, contains an arsenal and barracks for 
two companies of infantry or a heavy battery There are good positions 
for defence on the east and west of the station. The south west side 
is covered by a network of nalas which render approach from that 
direction very difficult The head quarters of two compaiues of the 
xst Punjab Volunteer Corps are at Riwal Pmdi A cadet company is 
composed of the boys of the Murree Lawrence Asylum 

Mtdtcal Aspects — Rdwal Pmdi has two ramy season^ the first from 
January to March and the second from July to August Dunng the 
winter the weather is cold aud even severe but m summer the heat 
cannot be exceeded in any part of India. Notviithstanding the exces- 
sive heat of May June and part of July the climate of Rdwal Pmdi 
IS noted foe its salubrity and the District is one of the healthiest for 
European troops in the Province The climate of the Murree Hills is 
said to be peculiarly adapted to the English constitution I he average 
annual mean temperature in the shade at Rawal Pmdi is returned at 69 4 
F and at Murree 56 i F In 1883 the maximum minimum and mean 
temperatures of the two stations were returned as follows —Rawal Pindi 
— May — max 107 5 mm. 59 1 mean 82 i July-— max. 108 mm. 

68 7 , mean 87 8 Decembw— max. 69 9 mm 30 5 mean 50 8 

Murree— May— max. 84 9 min 43 8 mean 66 8 July— max 85 
mtn.574 mean 70 4 December— max 588 mm 299 mean 44 4 

The average annual rainfall for a penod of seventeen years ending 
1883-83 IS returned at 30 7 inches at Riwal Pmdi and 47 i inches at 
Murree In 1883 27 6 inches of rain were registered at Riwal Findi 
and 37 5 mches at Munee. The principal disease of the District is 
fever, which exists m an endemic fonn The total number of reported 
deaths from all causes in 1883 was 21 477 or at the rate of 26 per 
thousand. Of these deaths as many as 16 738 or 20 40 per thousand 
were assigned to fever alone. Nine charitable dispensanes afforded 
medical rehef to 2291 in-door and 92,337 out-door patients m 1883 
Cattle diseases are very prevalent, and cany off a huge number of the 
live-stock 

BAwal PindL — TaMl m the north-east of Riwal Pmdi District, 
Punjat^ lying along the foot of the Murree (Marn) Hills. Area, 769 
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sqtttte miles, with z town an^ 442 villages number of houses, 34,107, 
cff w4uick 18024 we occupied and 6083 unoccupied, number of 
fiuniliea, 37089 Total population (1881) 21 1 275 namely males 
t2» 467, and females 88 808 proportiou of males 57 9 pw cent The 
high proportion of males is owing to the large military population 
of the Riwal Pmdi cantonment Classified according to religion, the 
pqnilation consists of — Muhammadans 165,734, Hindus 35,502, 
Sikhs, 5886 Jams, 940 Christians, 3052 and P^rsfs, 161 Of a 
total area of 769 square mi'es the average area under crops for the five 
years 1877-78 to 1881-82 was returned at 31 7 square miles or 202 909 
acres, the area under the principal crops being— wheat 81 686 acres 
46 743 acres Indian com 1138930105 barlev 11224 acres 
motkj II 044 acres jfJr 7263 acres cotton 7657 acres Revenue 
of the iaAsi/ l^e administrative staff (including all the 

head-quarter officers of the Division and District) consisted in 1S84 of 
the Commissioner of the Riwal Pindi Division, the Deputy Cotnmis 
Stoner of the District a Judicial ^sistant Commissioner 3 Assistant and 
mrtra Assistant Commissioners Judge of the Small Cause Court, iahsVddr 
3 munstfs and 3 honomj magistrates These officers preside over 1 1 
civil and n crimmal courts Number of poEce circles {thdndi) 4 
strength of regular police, 164 men village itatch or rural )x>lict 
{fhauktddrs) 223 

B&wal PindL— Town, mumcip^ny large imhtary cantonment and 
administrative headquarters of Riwal Pmifi Division and District, 
Punjab situated m 33 3/ ^ lat^ and 73 6 a. long on the north 
bank of the nver Leh a nvuddy sluggish stream flowing between lofty 
and precipitous banks, and separatum the town from the cantonments 

The present town is of quite modern ongin but General Cunningham 
has identified certain rums on the site of the cantonments with the 
anaent city of Gajipur or Gajnipur the capital of the Bhatti tribe in the 
ages [receding the Christian era Greek and other early coins, ti^ethcr 
with anaent bricks, occur oier an area of two square miles. Known 
within histonal times as Fatehpur Baon R^al Findi fell into decay 
dunng one of the Mughal invasions in the 14th century Jhanda 
Khin, a Ghakkar cliief restored the town and gave it its present 
name. Saiddr Milka Singh a Sikh adventurer occupied it m 1765 
and invited traders from the neighbouring commercial centres of 
Jehlam (Jhelura) and Sh^hpur to settle m his temtoiy In the 
begmning of the present century Riwal Fmdi became for a tune 
the refuge of Shdh Shuji, the exiled Amfr of Kdbul, and of his 
brother Shih Zamin The present native infantry lines mark the site 
of a battle fought bj the Ghakkars under their famous diiefSultiD 
^ukardb Khin m the middle of the last century It was at Riwal 
Findi, on the 14th March i849> that the Sikh army under Chattar Singh 
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and Sher Singh finally laid domi their anus after the battle of Gujr^t 
On the introducuon of British rule Rdwal Findi became the site of a 
&it<sh cantonment, and shortly afterwards the head-quarters of a 
Division , while its recent connection aith the maan raHway system by 
the extension of the Punjab Northern State Railway to Peshiaar has 
immensely developed both its sue and comoieicial importance. 

The population of Rawal Pindi town civil station, »ul cantonment 
has almost doubled withui the thirteen years between 1868 and 1881 
In 1868 the total population was returned at t8 586, and m 1881 at 
52 975 namely males 35 985 and females 16,990 The population of 
the city proper including the avit lines, increased from 19 228 in 1868 
to 26785 in 1881 Classified accordn^ to religion the population 
of the town and cantonment in 1881 consisted of— Muhammadans 
23 664 Hindus 33,419 Sikhs 1919 Jain^ 904 and others 
(nearly all Christians, with a few Firsfs), 3069. Number of houses 
8029 The muniapal revenue which m 1S75-76 amounted to 
;^5i;a9 had increased by 1883-84 to 984 It is mainly derived 
from octroi duties levied on articles of food brought within the city 
or cantonments 

The cantonments are separated from (be natne town by the little 
nver Leh and occupy the site of an ancient Hindu city sv^ra) 
The buildings cover an area of three miles in length by two in breadth 
In 1868 the cantonments contained a total population of 9358 includ 
ing English and native troops Smce the last A^hia campaign Riwal 
Pindi has much incseased m importance as a miJitaiy station and m 
1881 the cantonments contained a total poiniiation of 26 190 or nearly 
three tunes the population of 1868 The gamson usually consists of 
one regiment of European cavalry two regiments of European infantiy 
one regiment of Native cavaky and two regiments of Native infantry 
with two batteries of artillery (horse -and field), increased m the cold 
weather by three mountain batsenes which in the summer occupy the 
hills north of Muriee An arsenal was established at Rdwal Pindi m 
1883 The cantonment contains several European shops. 

The pnncipal buildings of Riwal Findi station are the courts of the 
Commissioner and Deputy CommissiODer, Cantonment Magistrates 
court, Brigade Commissariat Transport offices and office of die Paymaster 
Punjab urcle all within the avil lines. The native town contains the 
faAsti building pohee stabon municipal hali, and aty hospital, all 
Situated at the point where the road from the cantmiments, an eaten 
Sion of the sadr bdtdr enters the aty At the same pomt are the 
large sardi or native inn, the Presbyterian Mission Church, and the 
Mission School A large and handsome public garden is mamtamed 
by themuniapality, and an extensive park thickly planted with trees 
and shrubs, and uitersected with winding paths and drives, has been 



kttd ottf by the DistnctauthwitieB near the jail The ptt'k » a favourite 
Sveauig and morning resort of the Europeans of the stahtxi The 
gamwn church, a large but uopicturesque building contains a window 
m memory of the late Bishop Milman of Calcutta, who died and was 
buned at Siwal Findi m 1876 

The railway station telegraph office and post-office are all line 
massiTe buidings. There are also the statuai club three good European 
hotels, several European shops, and a branch of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla Hie mam bdsdr contains numerous good FdrsI and ocher 
and the office of the Put^ab Times At the entrance to the W»fr a 
fine archway has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier-General 
Massy and a handsome and spaaous market built by Sard^ Sujan 
Singh at a cost of 000 perpetuates the memory of the same officer 
The barracks and churdi are lit with gas manufactured fiom petroleum 
found in the District The educational and charitable institutions at 
Riwal Pindi include a normal school for teaming teachers, schools for 
European boys and girls a civil hospital, and leper asylum. Riwal 
Fmdi 18 also the head quarters of the Manager and other heads of 
Departments of the Punjab Northern State Railway The fort, which 
also contams the arsenal has five faces, with abasuon at each corner on 
which heavy guns are mounted 

The oldest portion of the town is its north-eastern comer, where the 
bisdrs are narrow and crooked after the fashion of most native aties 
of small size But elsewhere the streets are Imiad, straight, handsome 
and regular and as a result of this, and of the excellent draini^ 
and sanitary arrangements Rdtwal Pindi is said to present a cleaner 
appearance than probably any other town in Northern India. Trees 
have been firedy planted, and give the station a very pleasing appear 
ance. 

A considerable portion of the trade of the Punjab with Kaibmir 
passes through Riwal Pindi m 1882 amounting to as much as 31 per 
cent of the import and 16 per cent of the export trade of the Province 
with Kashmir Wheat and other grains are largely collected at Riwal 
Pindi and exported to other parts of the Punjab Some of the aim 
meroal bouses have very extensive dealing , and there are several 
native banking houses of hi^ standmg There are no manufactures or 
industries of importance. The chief articles manufactured are a 
coarse kmd of cloth dyed blue and red and used for women s attire , 
cotton clotii, shoes blankets, combs, and snuff Oil, soapi, and un 
tanned leather jars {h^ds) are also made. The great majority of the 
town pc^iilatiott consists of Ghakkars, Bhattis, Awans, Kasbmfns, 
Khattns, and Biihmans^ the last two having a monopoly of the tmde. 

South-eastern iahsU of Silkot Distnct, Punjab extending 
Akmg the bank of the river Rivi. Area, 476 square miles, towns 
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and yiUa^ 4.61 number of houses, 36936 namely occupied 
33 907 and unoccupied 3029 number of families, 40 775 Total 
pc^nilation. (1881) 194,205 namely males 104,473 and females 89 733 
proportion of males, 53 8 per cent Classified according to relipon 
the population consists of-— Muhammadans, 129 796 Hindus 53 314 
Sikhs, II 084 Jams 34 and Christians, 87 Average density of popu 
lation 408 persons per square mile Of the 461 towns and villages, 333 
contain less than five hundred inhabitants 97 from five hundred to a 
thousand and 31 from one to five thousand inhabitants Of a total 
area of 476 square miles the average annual area under crops for the 
five years 1877-78 to 1881-83 was returned at 268 square miles or 
171 279 acres the pnnapal crops being — wheat 85 273 acres barley 
17 749 acres nee 12 684 acres Indian com 8353 acres jodr 6712 
acres other food-grains 3173 acres sugarcane 8016 acres cotton 
4910 acres tobacco, 1182 acres and vegetables 1255 acres. Revenue 
of the tahsU ;^34 120 The admmistrative staff consists of a tahHIddr 
a munsxf and an honorary magistrate These officers preside over 2 
civil amd 2 cnmmal courts. Number of police circles [ikdn&i) 3 
strength of regular police 58 men village watch or rural police {eiauki 
ddrs) 497 

Ra^LChotL — Taluk or Sub-division of Cuddapoh (Kadapa) Distnct 
Madras Presidency Lat 13 51 to 14 20 N long 78 38 to 79 xo E 
Area, 998 square milea Population {1871) 128,162 (1881) 92541 
namely 47 376 males and 45 165 females, occupymg 21 734 houses m 
I town and 92 villages. Hindus number 82 295 Muhammadans 
10 T78 Christians 63 and others 5 The td/uk is the most central 
in the District The general appearance is that of a level with here 
and there some scattered granite rocks, and with a horizontal line of 
unbroken hills closing in the honzon to the north and east The soils 
are of different kinds, the red predominating The id/uk is well pro 
vided aith roads all of which centre m the chief town, Rayachoti, where 
seven roads meet Rice and sujf/a (Holcus spicatus) are the pnncipal 
products. Manufactures are few and are confined to mdigo common 
cloth coarse blankets, and gunny bags Good pasture-grounds abound 
all over the /u/uk and except in very bad years there is no want of 
grazing A large portion of the id/uk lies waste owing to the cultivators 
havmg no capital with which to bring it under cultivation, and no 
maiket to which to take the produce when grown The cattle are small 
but hardy The idittk contamed m 1883 — criminal courts, 2 police 
cxtde& {tkdnds) ii regular police, 87 men. Land revenue 534 

Bay&choti.- — Head-quarters of Rayachoti tdluk Cuddapah (Kadaj^) 
Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat 14 4 n long 78 50 e. Situated 
on the banks of the Mandivt river with seven roads converging on it 
Population (1881) 4367 dwellmg in 913 houses Hindus numbered 
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Muhammadaos, 1729 and Chnstians, 4. The town has 5 ttle 
trad® wcehty roaiket and old temple The annual car festival is 
attended about 6000 persona 

t^RytAbeug-^Tdlui and town m Bellary District, Madras Presidency 
— See lUmRUG. 

lUyVdrndda (or Rd/Jgudda) —Kandh village m Jaipur sanAndiri^ 
Vizagapatam Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat 19 9 40 long 
*3 30 *. 33 oules north west of Parvatipur I'ocnierly residence 

of the Jaipur Raj^ Population <iS8i) 205*9, occupying 468 bouses. 
Hindus numbered 1970 mostly Lnya Brahmans and Muliammadan^ 
69 Sub magistrates station, with thriving trade; 

Bijak, — Village and pdice outpost m the Gaio Hilis Distnct 
Assam on the Someswan nver Considemble pt^ulation engaged 
m fishing 

SdyakottaL — Viil^ m knshn'^in Uluk Salem Distnct, Madras 
Presidency l.at la 31 n long. 78 5 e. Population (1871) 1881 
(1881) 1087 duelling in 214 houses. Hmdus number 976, Muham 
madans, 102 and Chnsuans, 9 Rayakottai was formerly a favourite 
place of residence for mditary pensioners, who have, especially since the 
famine of 1376-78, abandoned it ui large numbers Vorth of the town 
stands the iurgam (hiU ibct) Riyakottai, one of the Bdramahdl for 
tresses, until recently occupied by troops. It commanded one of the 
most impcxtant passes and its capture by Major Gowdie m 1791 was the 
first exploit in Lord Cornwallis great march, fhe fort was ceded to the 
Enghsh by the treaty of 1792 and it was under its walls that the army 
of General Hams encamps in 1799 befofie entering Mysore territory 
on the way to Senngapatam. The remams of the fort (2449 feet above 
sea level) still exist as does also the European cemetery a the foot of 
thehilL 

RA>yalcill0Ellvii {Rifats iatUt\ — Village la Nar^nvaram tdhtk of 
Karwoitnagar zamtndui North Arcot District, Madras Presidenqr 
Lat t3 30 5 N long. 79 27 30 E Population (1881) 257, 
dwelling in 52 houses. The village is noteworthy on account of us 
huge tank bmlt, it is said by knshnadeva Riyalu of Vijtanagar Ihe 
ittnd (embankment) resting on two hills is half a mile long 70 feet 
high, and 120 feet broad fhe village was once of some importance 
being Ml the road from Tirnpati to Conjevaram (Kinchivaram) but 
pil^ms now use the north west line of Madras Railway 

BdyatL — ^Town m Jodhpur State Rijputana. Lat 26 32 m 
long. 74 1 7 E 27 miles north west of Jodhpur city A fort, situated 
on a rock about 200 feet above the plain commands the whole town 
Estimated population, according to Boileau 5650 not returned m the 
Census Repmt of 1881 

Riyapefc {Rayapetia Royapet) —Suburb of the city of Madras. 
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B<3W7a3asa.<-Fass m Vuagapatam District, Madras Presidency 
Lat i8 IS N long 83 7 E. leading from K 4 sipur or Kisimkota to 
Jaipur by the abandoned sanitarium of Gallikonda Crest of the pass 
2850 feet above the sea. The &lahdra]i of Vizianagaram has a coffee 
estate here. 

Bajgad. — Town and fort in Koliba District Bombay Presidency — 
Su Raigarh 

Be (correctly Ye) • — River of Lower Burma rising near the 
\ttaian at the head of the vall^ formed by the 1 aung nyo and Ma 
hlwai Hills. — See Y». 

Bedl (or more properly ’iasemutigarh) — Foft and fort m Vengurla 
Sub^iivision Ratn^gm District, Bombay Fiesideni^ situated m lat 
15 45 15 N and ioitg 73 4a 30 e , 7 miles south of Vengurla, and 
89 miles south by east of Ratnagm town. Population not separably 
returned by the Census of 1881 Average annual value of trade for 
the five years endit^ 1881-82 ;£j42o— viz. imports, ;^i99o, and 
exports — &vRairi 

Be gyi (correctly Yegyi) — Creek in Bassem District Irani adi 
Division Lower Burma.— .Se; Ye-gyi 

Be^gyl Pan daw (correctly Yc-gyi Pandaw) — ^Town and head 
quarters of the Ye-gyf toanship Bassem District, Pegu Division Lower 
Burma — See Ye-gyl 

Behll — Southern tahsii or revenue Subdivision of Sagar (Saugor) 
District, Central Provinces situated between 23 32 and 24 1 h 
laL and between 78 12 and 79 S' e. long. Area, 1301 square 
miles, number of towns 3, and of villages 589 houses^ 45082 
namely occupied 38 207 and unoccupied 6875 Total population 
(1881)168870 namely males 88455 and females 80415 Average 
density of population 130 persons per square mile The adult agn 
cultural population (male and female) is returned at 45 837 or 27 14 
per cent of the total population of the Subdivision average 
area of available cultivated and cultivable land ii acres per adult 
agpcuUnnst Of the total area of the tahsii (i$oi square miles) 
421 square miles are held revenue free while 880 square miles are 
assessed for Government revenue of which 432 square miles are culti 
vated 253 square imles available for cultivation and 195 square miles 
uncttltivable waste. Total amount of Government land revenue 
including local rates and cesses levied on the land 14 591 or an 
average of is o|d per cultivated acre Total rental paid by the culti 
vators including cesses, ^^39 776 or an average of 2s 9|d. per culti 
vated acre Rehli Subdivision contained in 1883 i criminal and 2 
civil courts with 4 police circles {thdnds) and 7 outpost stations 
strength of regular police 139 men, number of ckaitktdars ix village 
police 405 
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TMlIl-^Town and immicipalitjr in Sigar (Saugor) Distnct^ Centtal 
Pfovsnces, and the head-quarters of Rehli Sub-dimion, srtuated m 
Ut 25 38^ N , and long. 79 5 e. 28 miles south-east of Sigar tovn, 
m a healthy and fertile country, 1350 feet above sea 4 evel Popu 
latum (188 s) 5230, namely Hindus, 4589 Kabirpanthis, 54 , Muhan> 
madans, 481 Jams 103 and others, 3 Muniapal mcome 
(] 882-83), jC 44* which ^399 was derived ftom taxation, neady 
entirel} represented by octroi duties average inadetice of taxation, 
i& 6^ per head of populatioa Chief manu&cture gur or coarse 
stt^r which with wheat is la^y exported. Markets are held twice 
a week and skilled labour is readily procurable The early Gond rulers 
were succeeded b) a race of shepheids called Baladeo who first settled 
at Khamana, a mile off but afterwards removed to Rehli where they 
built a fort The place next passed to the Bundehi chief of Panna, 
lUj£ Chhatar Sil, who grant^ it with other territory to Biji Rdo 
Peshwd, in return for his assistance against Muhammad kh^n Bangash, 
the Governor of Fanikhibad lire present fort was built by the 
Feshwd. It stands opposite the junction of the Sun& and Oehir nvers, 
on a height commanding, the town and encloses nearly 2 acre^ 
once covered by Maritha buildings In 1817 Rehli with Sagar w*as 
ceded to the Bntish The town has a handsome school house, attended 
by 140 boys a female school attended by 32 girls dispeisary and 
post-office 

Rekapalh. — Fett> Wuk of God^iari District Madras Presidency 
RekapalU idlitk with Bhadrachalam was transferred from the Cen 
tral Provinces m 1884, and now forms a part of the Agency tract 
of Godavan District \rea m RekapalU Uluk together with 
Bhadrachalam 911 square miles population (1881) 35656 namel) 
males tS 220 and females 17 436 occupying 6973 houses m 261 
villages. Hindus number 34 725 Muhammadans, 661 and Chns 
tians 270 

Xe-keng (correcrl) Yehti ) — Chief town ofYe-kin circle Henzada 
District, lower Burma, and head-quarters of an Assistant Commissioner 
— Sa Ye kin 

BslangL — Zamndiri village in Tanuku td/uk God^lvan Distnct 
Madras Presidency Lat 16 41 10 n long. 81 41 40 e. Popu 
iation (tSSi) 5058 occupying 814 houses. Hindus numbered 4852, 
and Muhammadans 207 

ReindA. — Village in Bargarh tahHI Sambalpur District Central 
ProviDces Fopulatum (i88r) 2511, namely Hindus 2468 and non 
Hindu abongines 43 

Xsimimt. — Village in Balasor District Bengal Lat ax 33 n 
long. 86 59 £. 5 miles west of Balasor town. Celebrated for a 
religious fair held annually m February in honour of Kshfridwrtf Oopi- 
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nith, a form of Kridma , it lasts about 13 days, and is attended by 
from ro,ooo to la 000 persons About j£6oo worth of goods are sold, 
consisting chiefly of sweetmeats, fhiits, vegetables, country cloth 
etc. The temple of the god is an unsightly stone ediflce defaced by 
itideceid sculptures It is much frequented during the months of 
February April and November 

SmgBIL — Petty State m Rewa Kantha Bombay Presidency Area 
4 square miles There are 8 chiefs. Estimated revenue, 104 tribute 
^ ;^46 as. IS paid to the Gdekadr of Baroda. 

Seogind — Mountain group m the N^gd Hills, Assam forming a 
portion of the range known as the Mikir Hills, lying between the 
Jamuna and Kalulnf rivers Lat 26 15 to a6 30 n and long. 93 
24 to 93 4© E height, between scaoo and 3000 feet above sea level 
The slopes are steep and clothed with dense jungle and underwood 
The Rengmd Nigas by whom this tract is now inhabited are by far 
the least savage of the tnbes, being scarcely distinguishable from 
the Mfklrs, who occupy the tract to the north They are immigrants 
from the more remote tracts of the Nigi Hills, lying to the east of 
the Dhaneswari (Dhansin) nver where some villages of the tnbe still 
survive. 

Sragtipah&r ^Mountain range m the south of Cachar District 
Assam runnmg northwards from the Lushdi Hills and forming the 
watershed between the Sondi and Dbdleswarf rivers 

BttlL — Town in Bikaner (Bickaneer) State Rijputdna. Population 
(i88x> 5198 namely Hindus 3673, Muhammadans, 9S4 and 
others 541 

Eeott — Town in Binsdth iakul Ballia Distnct Northwestern 
Provinces situated in lat 25 51 n and long 84 25 13 e . 12 miles 
from BAnsdih town Population (1881) 9933 namely Hindus 8897 and 
Muhammadans 1036 Reoti is the head quarters of the Nikumbh Rdj 
puts, and presents a dirty and overcrowded appearance The pnnctpal 
pfopnetors are non resident and the resident Rijput zaminddrs have 
lost their hereditary influence as seven-eighths of the town are now 
owned by strangers The main street runs east and west, and is in fact 
a part of the Baind Sahatwar road. A little manufacture of country 
cloth shoes and palanquins is earned on but with this exception Reoti 
IS a mere agricultural centre, with bttle or no trade Police station 
middle school and post-office A small house-tax is levied for police 
and conservancy purposes 

Beoti|rar — Town m Zamimd faAsU Ghi^pur Distnct North 
Western Provinces, situated m lat 2^ 32 16 k and long 83 45 
19 £. 8 miles south-east of Ghiziput town and X2 miles nmrA 
east of Zamdnii. Population (1881) 10297, namely Hindus 9720 
and Muhammadans 577 Reotfpur is a purely agncultural village of 
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miMi huts* remarkable solely for its populatioo It belongs to the 
powerful clan of Sakarwdr Bfaiiinhirs, the owners of the large Sberpur 
Reottpur t&btk or estate Anglo-Yemaculax school 

fiepaUi — T^uk or Subdivision of Kistna District, Madras Ptesi 
dency The idltA lies on the nght bank of the Kistna nver extending 
from the sea to the Maagalagin hills. Area, 644 square miles Fopn 
lation (1881) 184340, namely, 93,093 males and 91247 female^ 
occulting 31 415 houses, m i town and 147 villages. Hindus 
numba >75 ^33 Muhammadans, 7014 Chnstiarui, 1467, and 
others, 36 1 he surface of R^palh idluk is almost wholly composed 

of nver alluvium and some portions resemble Holland in l)ing 
below sea level It is well irrigated by anicut channels. In Repalli 
iiluk are the rams of Tsandavolu a place of great antiquity with a 
temple and Buddhist mound. Gold coins are frequently found 
here, and in 1874 some workmen came upon several masses of 
molten gold as large as bncks la searching for concealed treasure 
trenches have been dug in the village laying bare the st^id masonry 
foundaUons of very extensive buildings. In 1883 the tdliik contained 
— criminal courts, a , police arcles {tkdn u) 9 regular police 74 nien 
Land revenue ;^73,o58 

Repalll. — Head-quarters town of Repalli ^luK, Kistna Distnct 
Madias Presidency Population (1881) 3998 namely Hindus 2769 
Muhammadans 237 and Christians 2 Number of houses, 574. Fort 
in rums, built m 1705 by the ancestors of the ASWMufir or landowner 
who now occupies precincts Station of the iahsUdar Post 
ofike. 

Besalpnr —Village m Hoshangibad iaksil, Hoshangdbad District 
Central Provinces. Population (i88x) 23 ix namely Hmdus, 2248 
Muhammadans, 50 and non Hindu abongines, 13. 

Se-tsadauiff (correctly Fie su-dat /^}. — ^Tidal creek in Thoncgwa 
(Thun-khwa) Distnct Pegu Division, Lower Burma. — Sev Yesu 
DOING 

Beweilgai^ — Town m Siran District Bengal — Ste Godna. 

BewA. — Ihe pnncipal Native State m Baghelkhand under the poll 
tical supenntendence of the Baghelkhand Agency of Central India 
lying between 33 39 and 35 12 n lat and between 80 46 and 8a 
51 £. long Estimated area, 10 000 square miles. Population <t 88 1) 
1 305 134. Bounded on the north by the British Districts of Banda, 
AUafaibdd, and Mfrzdpur m the North \\estem Provinces on the east 
by part of Mfrzdpur Distnct and by Native States in Chutii (Chota) 
Nd^r j on the south by the Bnttsh Distncts of Chhatlsgarh, Mandla, 
and Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) in the Central Provinces, and on the 
west 1 ^ Maihar, Nagode, Sohdwal and Kothi States in Baghelkhand. 

The west^ and north western portions of the State are occupied by 
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mountains nsing in three successive j^teaux, or vast terraces, fiom the 
valley of the Ganges. Of these» the one Iving to the north-east, and 
styled by Franklin the Bindhachal, or First Range is the lowest 
havuig an average elevation of only 500 feet above the sea it is 
formed of horizontal strata of sandstone the upper surface presenting 
an expanse of very great sterility Little of this plateau however is 
included within the limits of Rewd, the boundary of which on this 
side coincides nearly with the base of the second range, or Fauna Hills 
The elevation of these mountains is irom 900 to 1200 feet above the 
sea. They consist of sandstone intermixed with schist and quartz, and 
to the west, overlaid with bmestone. Above this plateau, nearly parallel 
to die brow but more to the south-east, rises the KAiraur range The 
Tons (south-eastern) and its tnbutanes, which drain the second plateau 
descend to the lower levels in cascades, varying in height from that of 
Biiohi with 400 feet to that of Chachdt with zoo. About a third of the 
country lying south-east of the K^imur Hills constitutes part of the 
basm of the Sdn a tract as >et almost unexplored That great river 
rising in the extreme south of Rewi, dows through the State in a 
north and north-easterly direction crossing the north-eastern fronUer 
into the District of Mirzkpur Its pnncipal tributary is the Mahanadi 
joining It on the left side in lat 24 5 n and long 81 6 e. The 
Tons, running north-east from Mailiar first touches the State m lat 
24 25 K and long 80 55 e and draining the highlands, receives 
the Beher the Biland and several minor torrents It holds a course 
generally north easterly and passes in lat 25 1 a and long 8 j 
51 E. into the British District of Allahdbad, its length in Rewd 
being 80 miles None of the mers are navigable — Condensed from 
Thornton 

The State is rich in minerals and forest produce A seam of coal 
of good quality has lately (1882-83) been discovered by the Geological 
Survey Department at Umina, a village in the pargani of Ramnagar 
in the north western extremity of Rewd State 37 miles from Katni 
station on the Jabalpur extension of the East Indian Railway The 
coal has been tested and found to be a valuable fuel The Katni 
Umdna section of the Bildspur Etiwah Railway to bring the coal fields 
in connection with the East Indian Railway system has been sanctioned 
Coal of even better quality has been found also in the valley of the 
^JohiUa nver and at Sohigpur 

The prevailing classes of soil are matr sengawan dotnai and hhata 
Matr IB a black soil, which retains water and moisture wdl and needs 
no imgation It produces valuable crops of wheat and other gram 
Sengawan is a whitish clay suitable for crops of any kind. Domat 
(literally two soils) is mair’ and sengawan mix^ and it produces the 
crops of both varieues Bhata red dry soil, is the worst class, pro 
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dudng only infenor crops Tanks are sddom constructed Ibr Itriga 
twn. OwKig to the wsuit of embankments many miles of undnkting 
and cuhivaUe land lie untilledL 

The forests of Rewi which fonneriy contained large stores of ex 
cefient timbN->teak, sd/ (Shores robusta) (Acacia Catechu), saj 
(Temunalia tomentosa) ^ndtt (Diospyros melanxylon) — * sudered 
greatly iiom indiscriminate felling by sleeper contractors dnnng the 
rule of the late Maharijd. At present there is but little good timber 
in the State. A system of forest conservancy has been established 
and considerable areas are now marked off os reserve forests. In 
J36 squar^ miles were demarcated There is a fair trade m 
lac (Coccus I.Acca) and quantities of mahud (dower (ff the Bassia lati 
folia) Aa/ra (Quercus infectoria) resin, and gums are ) early exported. 
The revenue derived from lac is estimated at j£60oo 

The Jabalpur extension of the East Indian Railway crosses the 
western boundary of the State the stations of Satna and Dabhaura being 
in Rewj teiritoty The Great Deccan road passes through the State 

According to the family history kept in the Court Records, it appears 
that the original founder of this principality was Bilagar Deo or Biag 
Deo (hence the name Baghel) who leavmg bis own country m Gujatdt 
in 580 A,D ostensibly on a religious pilgrimage but in realty to setae 
whatever undefended territory he could, first made himself master of 
the fort of Murpba and eventually of most of the country from Kdtpi 
to Chandolgarh, and mamed the daughter of the Rajd of Pirfaawin 
Eilagar Deo was succeeded by his son Kunin Deo m 615 who added 
to his possessions a large poruon of what at present constitutes Rewi, 
and called it Baghelkhand. He married the daughter of the Ra]i of 
Mandla, and obtained m dower the famous fort of Bandt^rh to which 
he removed his court The chiefship descended from father to son 
for many generations with varymg fortunes. In the tune of Birbhan 
Rao, the ipth Ra }4 who succeeded m ifior the family of Hamdyiin 
Sbdh Emperor of Delhi being forced by Sher Shdh to See from Delhi, 
found shelter id Rewd temtory 

In 161 S Vikxamdditya succeeded and made Rewd his capital, build 
mg the fort and town. Abddt Singh the 27th Rdjd, was only six 
months old when his father died and Hardl Sab, the Bundeld chief 
of Fauna, taking advantage of his infancy invaded Rewd, and took 
possession of the capital The young duef and his mother fled to 
Partabgarh and afrer a time with the assistance of the Emperor of 
Delhi, expelled Hu’df Sah Abdilt Singh was succeeded by Ajft Smgb, 
and he m turn by Jai Singh Deo in 1809 It was dunng his rifle 
that British influence was established m Baghelkhand, and the first 
formal treaty between the Bntish Government and Rewd was made 
with Jai Smgh Deo m iSja 
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In i8ts a body of Pindin inarauders invaded Mfrzipur through 
fiewd State The Rdjd, who was believed to have abetted this enter 
pnsc was required to accede to a treaty by which he was acknowledged 
as ruler of his dominions and was brought under the protection of 
the British Government to whose arbitration he bound himself to refer 
all disputes with neigbbounug chieft, and engaged to allow Bntish 
troops to march through or be stationed in his temtones. The 
lUj^ however failed to fulfil his obligations, and when a military 
post was established in his temtory he attempted to starve out the 
detachment Troops were sent to enforce the execution of the engage 
ments and m June 1813 a second treaty was made confirming the first 
and defining more clearly the relations of the Rija with the Bntish 
Government 

Jai Singh Deo abdicated in favour of his son, Bishn^th Singn who 
was succeeded in 1834 by his son Raghuraj Singh In 1847 the 
Mahiiijd abolished saA throughout his dominions For his services 
dimng the Mutiny of 1S57 the tracts of Sohdgpur and Amarkantak were 
granted to Raghuri) Singb who also received the distinction of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India 1 he Mahdrdjd was also 
granted a samd of adopuon and a personal salute of 19 guns 
Kaghuii] Singh died in x88o and has been succeeded by his son 
Bankatesh Raman Singh during whose minority the State is under 
the management of the Political Agent and Supenntendent of Rewd, 
who IS assisted b> a Council of 10 Sardars members of the ruling 
fenuly 

The population of Rewd State according to the Census of 1881 
was returned at i 305 124 namely 654,182 males and 650 943 females. 
Hindus numbered 971 788 Muhammadans, 31 107 Jams 86 
Christians 28 Sikhs, 8 aboriginal tnbes 302 107 Hindus were 
classed— Brihmans 206 173 Rdjputs, 43 609 Ahirs,6i 586 Baniyds 
29365, Kunrns, 78,64, and others, 552291 The aboriginal 
tnb^ were — Gonds, 139 626 and Kols 162 481 The prmcipal land 
holders arc Brahmans, Rdjputs, Kurmls, and Gonds the two latto: are 
cultivators as well as propnetors Rent is generally paid in kind, and 
vanes from one sneth to one tenth of the gross produce. The revenue 
of the State in 1883-84 from all sources amounted to j^iii 258, of 
which 609 was derived from the land, llie State maintamed m 

1883-84 a force of 371 cavalry 564 infantry 6 field guns, and 77 
artillerymen. 

The average annual rainfall at Rewi for the three years ending 
1875-76 was 59 mches the rainfall in 1883 was 29 85 inches. 

Bawi. — Chief town of the State of Rewd in Baghelkband, Central 
India. Lat 24 31 30 k long 81 20 £. 131 miles south west of 

AlUhibdd and i8a north-east of Population (i88x) 22,016 
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namely xt ox6 males ai^ xi 006 females. Himlns number >7413) 
Muhammadans, 4581, and others, tz ThomtoQ states that the 
town is surroundal by 3 ramparts of which the innermost encloses 
the palace of the Mahirijd. 

Bewaidanda. — Town and port in the Alfh^gh Subdivision of 
KoUba Distnct, Bombay Presidency situated 6 miles south by east of 
Ahb^ in lat i& 32 50 N and long 72 58 e. Population (1881) 
6908 namely Hindus, 6072 Muhammadans, 493 Jams 23 Chris* 
tians 28 , Pdisfs 2 , and others^ 290 The town has many mternting 
remains of the Portuguese whose last possession in the Konkan it was, 
especially the walls and fort of KoHe sunnounted b> a tower The 
harbour formed by the mouth of Kondalika river is smalt but safe 
and deep (7 fathoms) The bar has 2 fathoms at low water of spring 
tides the channel is sinuous. During the fine season steamers call 
almost daily and large boats pass up to Robe 18 miles distant No 
rood communication Average annual value of trade for the five years 
ending 1881-82 j^30 670 of imports, and 897 of exixirts. In 
1881-8 the value of imports was ^£27 033 and of exports ^£37 833 
Rewadanda is one of the five ports of the Alibigh Customs Division 
Post office school 

BewA Klintha {The banks of Rewa or Narbadd) — Political Agency 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay established 1821-26 having 
under its control 61 separate States great and small Of the 61 States 
3 pay no tribute 5 are tributary to the British Government (3 of these 
(U} also tnbute to the Giekwar of Baroda) r to Chhota Udaipur and 
the rest to the Giekwir of Baroda The States lie between 21 23 
and 23 33 N lat and 73 3 and 74 18 e. long. Besides lands 
stretching about 50 miles along the south bank of the Narbadd, Rewa 
Kdntha includes an irregular band of territory from 10 to 50 miles 
Iwoad, passing north of the Narbadd to about la miles beyond the Mahf, 
and an isolated smp on the west lying chiefly along the left bank of the 
Mahf. Bounded on the north by the Mewdr States of Dungarpur and 
Banswdda on the east by the Sub-divisions of }hdlod and Dohad of 
FaoCh Mahdis Distnct All Rdjpur and other petty States of Bhopd«ar 
Agency and part of Khdndesh Distnct on the south by Baroda 
temtoiy and Surat Distnct and on the west by Brooch Distnct 
Baroda State, Panch Mahdis, Kaira, and Ahmaddbdd Districts. £k 
treme length from north to south about 140 miles breadth from east 
to west varying from 10 to 50 miles area, 4792 square mile^ Popu 
lotion (1881) ^43 452 Revenue about j£i6c 000 
physical Aspects the outlying villages to the west aloi^g the 
Mabl, and m the north and south where Rend Kdntha stretches mto 
the plains of Guyardt, tim country is open and flat but generally the 
Agency is hilly Its two principal ranges are— (i) in the south, the 
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Biijpipk htlls the westmost ^urs of the Sitpuiis, forming the water 
parting between the Narbadi and Tdpti valleys and ^s) across the centre 
of the Agency the spurs of the Vmdhya range running west from the 
sandstone-crowned tableland of Ratanmil and forming the water 
parting between the Narbadi and the Mahf In the 120 miles of 
the course of the Idahi through Rewd Kintha, the country changes 
from wild forest-clad hills m the east to a flat bare plain m the west 
Its deep banks make the Mahl of little use for irrigation Its stream 
IS too shallow and its bed too rockj to allow of navigation The 
Narbadi enters the Agency through a country of hill and forest with 
wooded or steep craggy bwk'; For the last 40 miles of its course 
the country grows rich and open the banks lower the bed widens and 
the stream is deep and slow enough for water carnage. For 8 miles 
It 18 tidal 

Geology — The Rewd Kdntha rocks belong to five classes- — meta 
morphnc, quartzite sandstone cretaceous trap and nummuhte The 
Agency has a considerable store of mineral wealth The chief precious 
stones are agate and camelians among ornamental stones are good 
specimens of white yellow and grey marble and red, white grey and 
nearly black granite, and among paving stones whitish sandstcme 
found m large slabs 

Jvresls — A great part of Rewa Kdntha is covered with forest 
The chief trees are mahud (Bassia latifoha) teak blackwood (Dalbergia 
Sissoo) tamannd, mango ra}an (Mimusops mdica) sddado (Terminalia 
Aijuna) heheda (Terminalia belenca) timbamtn (Carissa carandas), 
bib (i£gle Marmelos) kher (Acacia Catechu) etc The forest re- 
serves are of two kmds— State reserves or tracts in the large forests 
where the State only can cut and sacred village groves where the 
finest timber is found Most of the villages have two kmds of 
groves — one never cut except on emergenaes, and the other less 
sacred and generally felled at intervals of 30 years Except for 
wants of the State, or when the villagers are forced to make good losses 
caused by some general fire or flood the fear of the guardian spint 
keeps the people from cutting m their village groves The forests 
were once famous for their large stores of high-class timber But of 
late years from the stricter conservancy in the neighbouring Panch 
Mahdls Distnct they ha\e been greatly cut down, and few large trees 
are now left 

Fauna — ^Tigers and leopards though yearly becommg fewer are 
still found in considerable number Bears and wild hog are common 
Sdmikar spotted deer and ml gat are found over great part of 
the Agency bison (Bos gavoeus) in the extreme south-east The 
painted and common sand grouse, red spur fowl, the peafowl the 
painted and grey partridge, and quail are common. Commou jack, and 
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painted snipe black goose, cotton, whistling common and blue-wHiged 
teat are some of the water fowls. The stores of fish m the larger nvers 
are made little use of So great is the influence of the higher class of 
Hindus, that professional fishermen can practise theu: calling only by 
stealth 

Htsiary — Lender the first Anhilwara dynasty (746-942) almost all 
the Rewd Kintha lands were under the government of the Binas 
that is Roll and Bhfl chiefs. In the nth 12th and 13th centuries 
driven south and east by the pressure of Muhammadan mvasion, chiefs 
of Rajput or jiart Rijput blood took the place of the kolf and Bhfl 
leaders The first established was the house of the Riji of R^jpipla. 
In the i6th centurv the Ahmad^bdd Sultans brought under submission 
almost the whole of Rewd Kdntha, In the lyth century although a 
member of the Bdbi family founded the State of Bdlisinor the power 
of the Gujardt (Guzerdt) viceroys began to decline. The Mardthds 
soon spread their nuthonty over the plains, and collected tribute with 
the help of military force. 

The >ounger branches of the chiefs families had from time to time 
been forced to leave their homes and a in for themselves new States 
and these m ith the descendants of a few of the original chiefs, form 
the present landholders of the small estates of the Agency Under 
the Mardthds, the> plundered the country and as the Gdekwir &led 
to keep order the Bntish had to undertake the task In 1821 an 
agreement was concluded with the Gdekwar under whidi the control 
of all the Baroda tributaries was vested m the Com piny In 1825 the 
petty chiefs of P 4 ndu Mewis came under British control At the 
same time the political control of Sindhia s Panch Mahdls was made 
over to the Company and Banya State was transferred from the 
Bhopdwar Agency Central India The lohtical Agency of Rewd 
Kdntha was established m 1826 to take charge of these temtones. 
The States of Lunawaia and Sunth which had been under British 
control since 1819 were afterwards transferred from the Mahi Kdntha 
Agency In 1829, the appointment of Political Agent was abolished, 
and the chiefs were left very much to themselves 

In 1842 the Political Agency at Rewd Kantha was re established, 
and the criminal powers of the chiefs were classified In 1853 the 
State of Bdlasinor was transferred from the Koira Collector and 
Sindhia handed over for a period of ten years the administration of 
the Godra Panch Mahdis In i86z the Panch Mahals were exchanged 
by Sindhia for country near Gwdlior and became British territory 
1 wo years later the Panch Mahdis were removed from the control of the 
Agent, and formed into a separate charge In 1876 the Panch Mahdis 
were raised to the rank of a District the officer m charge of it having 
control of the Rewd K^tha States. 
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Of the 6x States of Rev^ Kintho, one Rijpipla is of the first class 
and 15 the most important and the largest of Its chief has been 
granted power of life and death and can try British subjects^ but 
aH the other chiefs are required to remit cases against such persons 
to the Political Agent fl\e chiefs Chhota Ldaipur Banya, Sunth 
Lundw^ra and B^lasinor are of the second class, and have independent 
control within their own States. The 55 mall States include Kaddna 
and Sanjeli (both of whom pay no tribute) and three groups of Mewds 
States Sankheda Meuas consists of 26 States area 31 1 square 
miles population (1881) S3 214 revenue 200 Pdndu Mewds 
consists of 2 2 States area, 1 38 square miles population ( 1 88 1 ) 20 3 1 2 
revenue ^^47 00 Dorka Mewds consists of 3 States area, 9 square 
■miles population (1881) 4576 revenue ;£rioo Of the 61 States 
at the close of 1883-84 16 were under the direct management of the 
Agency the chiefs of three of these were minors 

Population — Until 1S72 the Rewd Kdntha people had never 
been enumerated The Census of 1872 showed a totd population of 
505732 and the Census of 1881 5434^2 namely 280208 males 
and 263 244 females occupying 109 730 houses in 3 towns and 
1 1 01 villages Average density of population 1134 persons per 
square mile number of houses per square mile, 249 number of 
villages and towns per square mile o 23 number of inhabitants 
per house, 495 Hindus number 368069 Muhammadans 21 401 
abonginal tribes, 152 720 Jams, 1040 Pdrsfs, 220 and Chris- 
tians, 2 

The Hindus are sub-di\ided according to caste into Brdhmans 
19 537 Rdjputs 20 478 Chamdrs 4622 Darzfs, 1460 Ndpits 
3193 Konbia,30 25i Kumbhdrs 3750 Lohdrs,3i2i Mhdrs 15102 
Sutdrs 2396 other Hindus 264159 According to sect the Muham 
madans are returned as follows — Sunnfs 19 882 and Shids 1519 

Of the total population, persons following agncultural occupations 
or having interest m land number 240058 and artisans 24,68a 
Of the letnamvng 278714 inhabitants 12623 carry on other mis- 
cellaneous callings and 266 091 are returned as without occupation 
this number represented children under age and females who per 
form no regular work other than household 

The Bhil are found m large numbers, especially m the south east 
of Rewa Kancha. The Rewa Kdntha Bhfl is generdly of middle si/e 
strong limbed muscular and wonderfully active and dirty As regards 
dress the Bhlls and Kolis are divided into two ^?iS&e&—potadids or 
waist-cloth wearers, and langotids or loin-cloth wearers The former 
besides a waist cloth wear a short coat and a turban generally white 
but sometimes red A few instead of the waist-cloth wear short 
drawers reaching to their knees A Bhil woman usually wears a coarse 
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a large petticoat, and a cheap bodice. Most of the Bhfla arc 
cultivaton but their scanty crops do not suffice to support them for 
naore than three or four months During the rest of the year they 
<tepe»id on the sale of forest produce timber nuihuA flower honey wa^ 
and iac The Bhils are truthful thnftless, superstitious, and fond of 
dnnk They are wanting in forethought As a rule th^ live from 
hand to mouth and are deeply indebted to the village trader seldom 
receiving the full value of their labour and produce Such is the Bhfl s 
love of spirits, that their religious and social rites almost alviays end in 
a great debauch 

A Bhfl s religion consists largely of a belief m charms They wor- 
ship female deities, known as mdtds represented by symbols rather than 
images by wooden posts, toy horses, earthen pots, wicker baskets and 
winnowing fans. Thev beheve m witches and m the evil eye. They 
have their wise men called harwds exorcists whose office is hereditary 
and who are in special request during an epidemic. 

The Bhils have peculiar marriage customs Sometimes the young 
couple arrange matters unknown to their parents. They disappear 
and after hiding for some davs in the forest come back and declare 
themselves man and wife 1 be parents as a rule accept the situation 
and after arranging the expenses {jC6 to ^£'8) the mamage is cele 
brated with the usuil forms If the matter is not quietly settled, a feud 
runs on between the families Sometimes a woman boldly walks into 
the house of the man she wishes to many and declares that he is her 
husband Should he be willing she sends for the father and giving 
to ;^8 asks his consent If the man is unwilling he ism no way forced 
to make the woman his wife If a Bhil wishes to marry and is unable 
to pay the wedding expenses, he contracts to serve his future father in 
law as a serf fora certain number of jears at the end of which 
he IS entitled to the girl s hand and to hate all mamage expenses paid 
for him Dunng this period of servitude he and the girl live as man 
and wife Polygamy is allowed Ihvorce is, as a rule easily granted 

Thl Kolis are divided into 21 tnbes belonging to two great sub 
divisions, Talabda and Khant so distinct that marriages between 
them are forbidden. The Rithwa Xolfs onginally settlers from 
Rdth in AH Rijpur of Bhop^war Agency Central India are found 
chiefly m the States of Bariya and Chhota Udaipur They live m the 
forests and do not settle long in one place moving from one tract to 
another growing crops on clearing in the jungle In their habits and 
ways of living they resemble the Bhils. 1 he Talabda Kolis, who 
think themselves superior to the other class do not eat beef nor the 
flesh of anv animal that has died a natural death Most of the Kolis 
are cultivators, but idle and unskilful Nearly as thnftless as the Bhils 
they are deeply mdebted to the village trader who leaving them gram 
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enoQ£h for food «eed and rent, takes the rest They are cleanly in 
their habits and not so simple as the Bhfls. Both tribes are inveterate 
thieves, but the KoUs lay their plans with much mote method, bold 
ness and cunning than the Bhils They he freely The KoUs are 
less superstitious and pay more respect to ceremonial observances 
worship all the Hindu gods but chiefly India and Hdtmal 
They respect Brahmans and employ them to conduct their rehgious 
ceremonie& 

Polygamy is allowed among the Kolfs. When a KoH wishes to get 
his son marned he generally although the marriage may have been 
arranged long before goes through the form of starting off to find a 
bnde. After he has chosen a bnde, and made all the preliminary 
arrangements he is asked to dine with her father During the dinner 
the women of the bride s family strew grains of corn on the threshold 
and as the boy s father is leaving the house they rush at him as if to 
beat him and he making for the door shps and falls. The tx^s 
father’s fall on the tliresbold of the girls house is so important an 
omen that without it no mamage could prosper Among KoHs when 
a man dies leaving a tndow it is usual for his younger brother to 
marry her But if she wishes to marry some one else she can do so 
if her future husband pays ba^k to the younger brother her deceased 
husband s mamage expenses The XoHs burn their dead 

Trade — The trade of Rewi kdntha resembles m many respects that 
of the Panch Mahals Both have a through traffic between Gujaiat 
and Central India and a local trade west with Gujarat and east with 
Rijputana, Central India and Khdndesh While the opemngofthe 
railway through Gujarit has increased the local trade westwards, the 
through trade has dwindled the old direct routes with their rough 
roads and heavy dues failing to compete with the easy railway journey 
by Bombay and Khandesh tu Central India. 

Admintstrattop — Civil courts have only lately been introduced into 
Rewi Kiintha Disputes were formerly settled by arbitration, and 
money lenders were allowed to recover their outstanding debts as they 
best could. As regards criminal justice the Rewa Klntha authonties 
consist of thdndd&rs with second and third class magisterial powers 
ID the estates of the petty Mewds chiefs the chiefe of Kadina 
Sanjeli Bhidarwa, Lmeta, Edna, Bdldsmor andRijpipla the Assistant 
Political Agent and the Political Agent No regular police is pro- 
vided for the Mewds States, and the work is performed by the troopers 
of the Gdekwdr’s Contingent who are stationed at the pnncipal places. 
They cany the post, convey prisoners, and do miscellaneous work. 
The larger States maintain a police force of their own Advantage was 
taken of several of the States being under management during the 
mmonty of their chiefs, to establish a ^fstem of federal police. But 
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the system had to be given up as each chief succeeded to bis m 
hentancc In 1883-84 the strength of the police employed by the 
Uige Statos was 10*3 of whom 116 were mounted In the 27 pnsons, 
1999 prisoners were confined The number of schools in 1883-84 
was 71 for boys with 5278 pupils and 5 for girls with 222 scholars 
There are four libraries in the States of the Agency and a printing 
press at Nindod for State purposes onl> 1 he average daily attend 
ance at the 7 dispensaries was 387 in 1883-84 

— North western iahsU of Gurgdon District Punjab consist 
iDg of an outlying hilly tract almost separated from the remainder of 
the Distnct by name temtoiy The soil is naturally sandy but the 
industry of the Ahfr inhabitants, and the copious well irrigation 
have turned it into a singularly prosperous country Numerous 
streams flow through it from the Jaipur lulls the principal of which 
are the Sdhibi and the HinsaotL \rea 4 6 square miles towns 
and vittages 285 number of houses 23 558 namely occupied 16 211 
and unoccupied 7347 Total population (1881) 14 555 namely 
males 75 092, and females 67 463 average density 334 persons per 
square mile Classified according to religion the population consists 
of— Hindus, 123 523 Muhammadans, iS 007 Jam 985 Sikhs j 8 
and Christians, 20 Of the 285 towns and villages 215 contain less 
than five hundred inhabitants 44 from five hundred to a thousand 
and 25 from one to five thousand inhabitants The only place with a 
population exceeding five thousand is KbWAKi town (23972) I he 
average annual area under crops for the five years 1877-78 to iSSi-Ba 
IS returned at 234^ square miles or 149 958 acres, the principal crops 
being — Afyra 69 394 acres me/A, 53 429 acres barley 31 058 acres 
/oar 12 817 acres wheat 7622 acres and vegetables, 3813 acres 
Revenue of the ZaAst/ 187 Ihe administrative staff consists of 
a ta/ttUddr a munstf ami an honorary magistrate who preside over 2 
civil and 2 revenue courts Number of police circles {thdnds) 3 
strmigth of regular police, 127 men village watch or rural police 
{fhanhddrs) 306 

Bewin. — Town and municipality m Gurgdun District, Punjab and 
head-quarters of Rewdn takut situated in lat 28 1 2 v long 70 40 
E. on the Delhi and Jaipur road 32 miles south-east of Gurgdon town 
at the junction of the Rewdri Firozpur and Rijputdna Mdlwd lines of 
railway Rewdn is an ancient town but ones its present commercial im 
portance to Bntish rule. The ddbns of an earlier city cover a site known 
as Budhi Rewdn east of the modern wa 11 & l^ocal tradition attributes its 
voundation to Rdja Kami Fdl of unknown date Even the present 
town has considerable antiquity having been founded about 1000 a. 1 x 
by Rdjd Reo, who named it after his daughter Rewdti. The native 
Rdjds seem to have maintained a partial ind^ndence under the 
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Mughal Empire, renting their parganA at a fixed revenue They also 
built the fort of Gokalgarh near the town now in rums, but exhibiting 
marks of great strength They corned their own money one of the 
most cherished prerogatives of independent sovereignty m India, and 
their currency bore the name of Gokal Sikka, 

On the collapse of the Mughal Empire Rewin fell first to the 
Marathis and afterwards to the Jit Rijas of Bhartpur who retained it 
till the cession of the Delhi territory in 1803 In 1805 the parganA 
was brought under direct British rule and the town became for some 
time the headquarters of a Distnct A military cantonment was 
established at Bhariwas near the civil station till 1816 when the troops 
were transferred to Nasuibid and the civil head quarters removed to 
Guigion town. The security of Bntish rule a traded large numbers of 
traders from the neighbouring Native States for which Kewin formed 
a central emporium The Rewan estate was taken from the chief of 
Bhartpur in 1805, and made over in farm to Tej Singh whose descen 
dams held this position till the Mutiny although much impovenshed 
by family quarrels, litigation and extravagance In 1857 Rio Tula 
Rim, grandson of Tej Singh represented the family and he on the 
outbreak of the disturbances assumed the government of Re wan 
collected revenue cast guns and raised a force with which he kept the 
turbulent Meos m check without, however casting m his lot with the 
British or actually joining the rebels Finally on the advance of a 
Bntish force from Delhi he and his cousin Gopal Deo fled on receiving 
a summons to the camp Both died as fugitives and the estate was 
conflscated 

Rewan town lies low and m 1873 was partially inundated by an 
overflow from the Sahibi river whose ordinary course is seven miles 
from the town, but it is well drained and secure from all but very 
unusual floods Population {1881) *3 972 namely males 11 824, and 
females 12 148 Hindus number 14 687 Muhammadans 8499, Jains 
763 Sikhs, 10 and Chnstians 13 Number of houses, 2806 
Miuuapal income {1883-84) ^^3764 or an average of 3s ad 
per head. The town is traversed from east to west by a broad and 
handsome street of shops constructed in 1864 and from north to south 
by several good roads, terminating on each side with a fine gateway 
T he houses and shops along the mam streets are all of stone or bnck, 
and many of them large substantial and of some architectural preten 
sions outside the mam streets, the thoroughfares ate narrow and 
crooked, and the houses for the most part mud hovels The chief 
streets and roads are well paved lighted and flanked with good surface 
drains but the samtary and conservancy anangements in the bye-streets 
and lanes is still defective although improvements are bemg rapidly 
earned on out of surplus muniapal income A circular dnve, well 



Bod {shaded with an avenue of trees, surrounds the towit 
To the south-west is a handsome tank built by Rio Te) Smght 
Bunounded hy temple^ and batihix^-places fot both men and wonien* 
with stone staircases. Adjoining the tank, a large garden has been 
laid out as a pubhc recreation ground. Another picturesque tank sur- 
rounded by handsome mausoteums, is situated near the railway station 
The pnncipal buddings are the Government courts and offices a hand 
some town hall, police station post-office large ( overnment acbooly 
sanSt or native inn and a dispensary 
ITie brass and pewter vessels of Rewin are celebrated Togeth« 
with line turbans, they form the {u-incipal manufacture of the town. 
Rewin indeed was formerly a depdt for supplying a great part of 
Rijputina. Since the opening of through communication by rail 
Rewin no longer forms a regular halting pkice between Delhi and the 
Native States, and the demand for its brass-ware has somewhat fallen 
olT but, on the other hand an enormous trade m grain has from the 
same cause sprung up with distant parts of India. Situated as the town 
18, at the junction of two lines of railway it cannot fail to increase 
steadily in commercial importance Sugar is brought from Rohtak 
the D^b, and parts of Oudh. and exported westwards while 
wheat, barley and gram are collected from all the neighbouring 
country and exported to Calcutta Bombay and Oujrat and much 
barley is purchased for the breweries of Masun and Nami Tit 
Iron IS imported m large quantities from Alwar for use m the manu 
factures of the town and iron, with salt, forms the return trade to 
the Northwestern Provinces. There are several banking and com 
mercial firms of considerable importance whose dealings extend to 
Bombay Calcutta, the Central Provinces, and the north and wrest 
Punjab. 

Eew&s. — Port m the Alfbagh Sub-division of Koliba District 
Bombay Presidency lat i8 47 ao n long 72^58 30 E 10 miles 
north-east of Alfbigh Population (1881) 919 occupying 149 houses 
Chiefly fishermen who live m low duty huts. The houses of the culti 
vatOTS are better built and clean. Average annual value of trade for 
the four years ending 1881 -8a ^^8488 — namely imports £2660 and 
exports, ^5828 In 1882-82 the value of imports was j^aofio and 
of exports, £4^2 Rewis is one of the five ports of the Alibigh 
Customs Division. Steamers from Bombay call daily at all states of 
the tide. Road communication with Ahbagh 

Ibah . — Toksll m Sialkot District Punjab — See Raya. 

Rian. — Town in Jodhpur State Rijpufina —See Rayak 

MAkl — F ort and town m the Jainu Division of Kashmir State 
Northern India. Lat 33 5 n long 74 52 e. lies on the left bank of 
the Chenib{Chinib), on the last slopes of the southernmost Himilayan 
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ningg Thornton states that the font crowns a contcsl rock, south of 
the town, and consists of a rectangular enclosure whose lofty stone 
walls rose sheer from the steeply escarped sides of the hills with a 
bomh'proof tower at each angle. Two large tanks supply the garrison 
with water A deep ravine separates the fort from a sandstone 
eminence of equal height about a mile distant 

Rldhpnr — Town m Amraoti Distnc^ Berir — Set Ritpur. 

BaUmwar — Cantonment m Kvmiun Distnct, North 'Western Pro- 
vinces — Lohachat 

Bintoalmr — Fort m Jaipur 0 eypore) State Rijpudna . — See Ran 

TBAMBHOR 

BlOti —Town m Bansdih taMl Ballia Distnct, Northwestern Pro- 
vmces — See Reoti 

Biotipnr — lown in Zamanid tahAl Ghdzfpur Distnct, North 
Western Provinces.— ReotiPUr 

BipXL — One of the Dw^s or submontane tracts forming the Eastern 
Dwirs of Godlpard District Assam Area 242 square miles Popula 
tion (1881) 3040 forest area (reserved) 6505 square miles area 
under cultivation 4 62 square miles In 1870 the land was settled 
with the cultivators direct for a term of seven years. Since 1877 
the settlement has been made on yearly leases as in the rest of 
Assam 

SlBhikund. — Hot spring m Monghyr Distnct Bengal It has been 
made a place of worship and a reservoir has been built to collect the 
water into one pool which is about T40 feet square and on the side 
most zemote from the sources overgown with aquatic plants- The 
bottom of the pool is partly sandy partly rockv and the air bubbles 
rise from the surface over a space of about 30 feet wide and 140 feet 
long. Where the air bubbles issue from among sand they form a 
small cavity hke a crater Hhcn Dr Buchanan Hamilton visited this 
spring he found m the month of April that the thermometer m the 
air stood at 72 F in the water where it issued from the crevice of a 
rock It rose to 110 and in one of the craters to 114 A fair is held 
at Rishikund once in three years. It is of no great importance there 
bang seldom more than 2000 people present 

Buod. — Chief town of a pargan& m Basim t&luk Basim District 
Berar originally known as Rishi wut-kshetr or The place of all the 
Rishis. Lat 19 58 30 N long 76 51 e. Population (1867) 4716 
not returned separately m the Census of 1881 Place of some commercial 
activity In 1858-59 a plundering party of KohilMs, being brought 
to bay by a detachment of the Haidaribdd (Hjderdb^) Contingent at 
the wall^ vill^e of Chtchamba, near Risod resisted an infantry attack 
This was the last fight of the kind m Beidr Charitable dispensary, 
first class vernacular school , police station Large inigation tank. 
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Bltfior — Town ui Morsi tdhtkf Amraoti Distnct Becdi s6 miles 
of Amraoti town Lat ax 14 n long 77 53 B. Population 
(i?8r) 3538 Once a place of importance having been the tankka 
j^r of Saldbat khdn The stone wall which surrounded the town 
fifty >ears ago has almost entirely disappeared It is said to have tb^ 
had IS 000 inhabitants many of whom deserted it owing to the 
oppression of Bisenchand tdlukddr in the time of Ndtnddr Khdn The 
pnnapal buildings of interest are Rdmchandra s temple the M&nbhdu 
building called Rdj Math and the Government school Good water 
IS scarce at Ritpur the people obtaining their drinkir^ suj^Iy from 
Ldht s welL 

Ritpur is the chief seat of the sect known is Minbhdu founded by 
Kishen Bhat at Paiitian (\iz 4 ms Dominions) Kishen Bhdt, the 
spiritual adviser of a Rajd who ruled at Paithan about the middle 
of the fourteenth centur} was made an outcaste on account of his 
marriage with a low born woman (a Mhing) Hie name of Mhing 
bhdu, which has been corrupted to the present Manbhau and which 
he gave to his children is denved from their mixed parentage. He 
promulgated a religious system which he disseminated far and wide by 
means of his sons. His doctrines repudiated a multiplicity of gods 
and it appears probable that the hatred and contempt he endured 
arose from his endeavours to restore the monotheistic prmaple of 
Bidhmanism as taught m the Vedas He inculcated the exclusive 
worship of Krishna and taught his disciples to cat with none but the 
initiated, and to break off all former ties of caste and religion The 
bead of the sect is a Mahant and with him arc associated a number of 
priests Its members are professed celibates, but this rule is by no 
means rigidly observed Both men and women shave all hair from 
the head and wear a black waistcloth forming a kmd of skirt, to show 
that, having devoted themselves to religion they in their worldly con 
duct no longer recc^ise an> distinction as to sex Ihey bury their 
dead. Kishen Bhdt, the founder of this sect is said to have obtained 
a magic cap by weanng which he assumed the likeness of Krishna. 
This cap was at last forcibly taken from him ard burnt 

Hie Census Report of 1881 returned 4111 Mdnbhdus in Berar 
namely 3193 males and 1918 females Of the males 451 were of no 
occupation, and 1251 were beggars. Of the females 446 per cent 
followed no specified occupation and 38 9 per cent were beggars 
M(xe than one-fifth of the male sex and less than onc-sixth of the 
female sex, were productively employed Of these the great majonty 
were engaged in agriculture. Eleven men and three women were 
sahukars six men were carpentera , and 32 women were cotton 
gunners, ginners and thread makers. 

^ Blwaii — TahsilaioA town in Guigion District, Punjab — Rswari. 
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ItobertBgttZ^ — Southern tahAl of Mfrzdpur District North Western 
Provinces consisting of the plateau north of the Kiimur range the 
Son <Soane) valley the belt of hilly jungle which bounds the Son valley 
to the south together with the Singrauli plain bejond This tract 
comprises the most vaned and picturesque scenery m the District 
Area, 4632 square miles, of which 435 square miles are cultivated 
Population (1872) 17354® (1881) 226318 namely males 113975 
and females 112343 Increase of population since 1872 52778 or 
304 per cent m nine years Classified according to religion the 
population consists of — Hindus 217892 Muhammadans 8323 
Christians 88 and others 15 Of 1224 villages 1146 contain 
a population of less than five hundred 64 between five hundred and a 
thousand and 14 between one and three thousand No place has a 
population exceeding three thousand Total area in 1881 paying 
Government land revenue or quit rent, 885 3 square miles of which 
2768 square miles were culm ated 167 square miles cultivable and 
44r 5 square miles uncultivable waste Total Government land 
revenue ;£'6355 or including local rates and cesses levied on land 
^^6853 Rental paid by cultivators ^^34,302 In 1884, the tahsil 
contained 1 avil and i cnminal court number of police circles 
g strength of regu’ar police 84 men 

Bob^Sgfaig — ^Village m Mirzipur District Northwestern Pro 
Vinces, and head quarters of Robertsganj iahsil situated in lat 24 41 
24 N and long 83 6 33 about 50 miles south-east of Mfrz^pur 
town Population (i88t) it6i 1 he village and taksil are named 
after Mr W Roberts Collector of Mirzdpur in 1846 and settlement 
officer of the District Ihe place is increasing m importance and the 
improvement of the road connecting it wiih Ahraura station on the 
East Indian Railway is Idelv to benefit Robertsganj at the expense of 
other local trade centres farther north 

Boluu — Sub-dmsLon of Koldba Distnct, Sombay Presidency Area 
200 square miles Population (1872) 41 997 (1881) 44,835 namely 
22 525 males and 22 310 females occupying 8300 houses, m i town 
and Z32 villages Hindus number 42 302 Muhammadans, 1869 
and others 664 Roha is for the most part hilly and contains the nch 
valley of the Kundalika river The nee lands are well watered dunng 
the rainy season but m the cold and hot months the supply of dnnking 
water is defective In the hill slopes and uplands the soil is a imxture 
of earth and broken trap In the level parts the soil vanes from 
reddish to yellow or black Dunng the 22 years ending 1881 the 
rainfall averaged 1 15 8 inches The Sub-division contains altogether 
61 666 acres of cultivable land 12 007 acres of uncultivable land, 
29 469 acres of forest reserves, and 402 acres under grass. Of the 
Government cultivable land (60943 acres) 4 * 77 ' were 
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zn under actual cultivation, of which 955 acres were t#ioe 

esopped. Principal crops — cereals and millets 39 >33 acres puhes, 
31^9 acres, oilseeds, 964 acres fibres, 13 acres, and miscellaneous 
(m)p9, 37 acres. The survey rates were fixed m 1863 for 30 years. 
In zSSi-Ua 6343 holdmgs were recorded with on average area of 8^ 
acres, and an average rental of i 13s In 1883 Roha Sulnlmsion 
contained — cnmmal courts 2 police circles 3 regular policy 

aft men I^nd revenue ;^xo 719. 

&oha (known as Moka Asktami) — Chief town of Roha Sub-divisKW, 
Kolaba Distnct, Bombay Presidency Situated on the left bank of the 
Kundalika nver 24 miles from its mouth. Lat 18 2$ 5 n , long 
73 9 25 £. Population (tSSi) 4894- Hindus numbered 3575 
Muhammadans, 1061 Jams, 38 Christians, 9 P^fs 4 and others, 
217 Roha IS a great rice market for supplying Bombay city Sea 
customs office school post-office and reading room. The municipality 
founded in 1865, had m 1883-84 an income of ^£566 madence of 
taxation, is. 3^ per head. 1 he village of Ashtaini on the opposite 
bank of the n\er is mcluded within the muniapal limits of Roha. 
In 1673 Oxenden called it Esthemy 
Eohar — Chief seaport of Anjar division Cutch Bombay Presi 
denc) Situated about 12 miles east of Anjir town In. 1818 the 
])oit was able to receive vessels of 70 tons, and had a hard sandy 
beach over which carts could pass close to the sea Now only small 
boats do an insignificant coasting trade. A petty fort fitUmg into decay 
ITie water-eupply has been imiiroved by building a new reservoir 
B<dix]kluuid. — Division or Commissionership under the junsdiction 
of die Lieutenant Governor of the Northwestern Provinces, lying 
between 37 35 and 29 58 n lat and between 78 2 and 80 28 £. 
long The Division, which covers an area of 10883 square miles 
includes the six Distncts of BijNAtrR (Bijnor) Moradabao BudAov 
Bareilly (Bareli) Pilibhit and Shvhjahanpur, all of which see 
separately Bounded on the north by Oarhwil and Tar6i Districts 
on the east by Khen and Etah Districts on the south by Hardoi and 
Farukhibid and on the west by Aligarh Bulandshahr Meerut, 
MuxafEamagar and Sah^npor Districts. 

The population of Rohdkhand Division was returned by the Census 
of 1873 at 5,252 325 The last enumeration in 188 1 disclosed a 
total of 5^122557 showing a decrease of 129768 or a 5 percent 
m nine years. This decrease is attributable to the fismine caused 
by drought m 1877-78 and to severe outbreaks of epidemic fever m 
1878-79U The results of the Census of t88i may be smnmarized 
as follows — Area of Division 10883 square miles, with 46 towns 
and 1 1 281 villages number of houses, 639,604. Total populauon 
£122557, naroelyt males 3,738761, and females 2393,796, pro* 
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pcMtion of males 53 a per cent Average density of population 470 6 
persons per square mile, varying from 329 2 per square mile m 
Filibhft to 638 6 per square mile m Bareilly Distnct Average number 
of persons per town or village 452 number of towns or villages per 
square mile i 04 houses per square mile 58 8 inmates per house 
8 o Clasaiied according to sex and age the Census show sounder 
15 years of age males i 048 769 and females 877 953 total children 
I 926 722 or 37 6 per cent of the total population 15 years and 
upwards, males 1679992 and females 1515843 total children 
3>i95 835 or 62 4 per cent 

Relipotu — Classified according to religion Hmdus number 3 921 989 
or 76 5 per cent Muhammadans, i 192 263 or 23 2 per cent Chns 
tians, 6304 Jains 1456 Sikhs, 508 Buddhists, 15 Pdrsis, ai and 
Brahmo 7 Of the higher classes of Hindus, Brahmans number 
269519 Rijputs 221096 Bh&ts 7177 Bam}is 132248 and 
K^yasths, 57 479 Of the lower or Sddra castes, the most important 
(numerically) are the following — Chamar 616 724 Kuimi 400,488 
Kachhi 320059 Ahar 231657 Kahir 165328 Jits, 121422 

Gadina 104999 Ahir 91460 Bhangi 83340 Barhai 82078 
Mill 72573 Kumbhir 68948 Nai 67372 Dhobi 62001 Tell 
61155 Koerl, 58 6oi Lodhl 58368 Bhurji 39373 Ciijar 36086 
Pisf 34 103 Sonir 30 201 Lohir 26 346 Taga 21 989 Dhanuk 
20372 Cosiin,i7 362 Kalwir 12073 and Kathik ii 1S6 The 
Muhammadan population according to sect consists of — Sunnis, 
I 773 14 1 Shiis 18,942 Wahibls, 7 and unspecified 173 Among 
the Muhammadan population are included the descendants of convertetl 
Rijputs 6480 Mewatis 8987 ligis 7002 Jits 1042 and Giijars 
348 The Christian population consists of — Europeans 2953 
Eurasians, 2 j2 Armenian i and Natives of India, 3098 

Town and Rural Population . — Rohilkhand Division contains 18 
towns with a population exceeding ten thousand inhabitants namelv 
Bareilly (Bareli) 1 13 417 Shihjahinpur 74830 Moradibid 
67387 Ainroha, 36145 Budion 33680, Pilibhlt 29721 Chan 
dausi, 27 52i Sambhal 21373 Nagina, 20503 Najfbibid 17750 
Tilhar 15351 Bijnaur 13x47 Sherkot 15087 Sahsawin 14605 
Aonli 13018 Kiratpur 12728 Sarii Tami 11586 and Chandpur 
XI 182 Besides the foregoing there are also 28 minor towns with an 
aggregate of 180 965 inhabitants bringing up the total urban populatioii 
to 731 996 or 14 2 per cent, of the population of the Division. The 19 
municipal towns contam an aggregate population of 538 361 Total 
municipal income (1883-84) ^£38 943 of which 959 was derived 
from taxation , average incidence of taxation is per head of the 
municipal population Of the 11327 towns and I’lllages 4226 are 
returned as contaming less than two hundred mhabitants 4369 between 
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two and five hundred 1988 between five hundred and a thousand, 
^6 q between one and two thousand 96 between two and three 
thousand 43 between three and five thousand 27 between five and 
ten thousand 5 between ten and fifteen thousand 4 between fifteen and 
twenty thousand 6 between twenty and fifty thousand , and 3 upwards 
of fiffy thousand inhabitants As regards occupation the male population 
are thus returned — (1) Professional class including civil and military 
45 307 (>) domestic class 12 153 (3) commercial class, includmg 

bankers, merchants, traders, and earners 49 276 (4) agricultural and 
pastoral class, including gardeners 1 277 499 {5^ industrial and manur 
iactunng class including artisans, 315 178 (6) indefinite and non 

productive class comprising male children and general labourers 
r 029 348 

Agneuifure — Accordmg to the North Western Provinces ^dministia 
tion Report for 1883-84 out of a total assessed area of 10 753 square 
miles, w 6,882 398 acres, 4,4^9 171 ames were under cultivation in that 
year i 753 822 acres were returned as grazing or cultivable land and 
689 405 acres as uncultnable waste Of the cultivated area, 782 249 
acres were artificially irrigated namelv 74677 acres from Government 
works and 707 572 acres by private individuals, from wells, tanks etc 
Wheat forms the great food crop of the mdt or spnng harvest being 
grown on i 033 088 acres in 18S3-84 besides being mixed with barley 
and gram on 297 858 acres barle} and gram either separate or mixed 
occupy 566 605 For the kkarif or autumn harvest, nee occupies 
714,670 acres Indian corn, 155 522 acres millets, suchas 74 /«* 3 ^^*' 
and arhar 759 035 acres pulses, 283 921 Of non food crops sugar cane 
occupies 213 646 acres cotton 212 269 acres opium 19546 acres 
oilseeds iS 413 acres indigo 15 445 acres and tobacco 5309 acres 

The toul male agricultural population m 1881 was returned at 
I 265 800 made up as follows — landholders 53 339 tenant cultiva 
tors, I 025 127 agricultural labourers, 174074 estate officers 13 260 
Number of cultivated acres to each male agriculturist 3 48 The popu 
lation entirely dependent on the soil, honever numbered 3 521 739 or 
68 75 per cent, of the entire population of the Division Total amount 
of Government land revenue assessment, including local rates and 
cesses levied on the land ^^821 958 or an average of 3s ti^d per 
culuvated acre Total rental paid by cultivators including rates and 
cesses, £,\ 481 947 or an average of 6s 8^d per cultivated acre 

Admtnuiratum — The gross revenue of Rohilkhand Division m 
1883-84 was ;^98 o 683 of which the principal items were — land 
revenue, ^^695 1B2 stamps ;^8o 143 excise ^1^69 191 provincial 
rates, ^88,033 assessed taxes, ^^15979, registrauon £s^oS The 
land tax is derived from 22 505 estates paying an average Government 
ftisessment of ^^301, 16s. each. Protection to person and property is 
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afforded by 84 civil and revenue and 137 cnminal courts with a 
regular police force of 4288 officers and men stationed in 101 police 
circles {thdnds) besides a village watch or rural police of ii 250 
(haukldars There are altogether 8 jails and lock ups with an average 
daily prison population in 1883 of 2004 of whom 1825 were convicts. 

Means of communication are afforded by 163 miles of the Oudh 
and Rohiikhand, and the Kutn^n and Rohilkhand Railways , and by 
2595 miles of metalled and unmetalled roads. 

Ihere are 858 Government and aided schools in the Division 
attended m 18S3-84 by 28 545 pupils Ihis is exclusive of un 
inspected indigenous village school The Census of 1881 returned 
35 091 boys and 1549 girls as under instruction besides 90 157 males 
and 1965 females able to read and write but not under instruction 
Medical relief is furnished by 30 hospitals and dispensaries attended 
in 1883-S4 by 7444 m-door and 278929 outdoor patients Total 
number of deaths registered m 1883-84 157 662 or a death rate of 
30 7 per thousand 

^hua. — Village m Junigarh State Kdthiawar Bombay Presi 
dency situated 8 miles to tbe east of Lna, and about half a mile 
from the sea-shore: Population (1881) i6j8 When a Palitina chief 
ascend his gadi a stone is brought from Rohisa as a token that one 
of his ancestors conquered tbe place About 3 miles to the north of 
Rohisa IS the Chitrdsar lake excava ed and built round 
KohlB&la.— Petty State in the Gohelwar pranf or division of RdthilU 
wdr Bombay Presidency consisting of i village with 2 separate 
tribute payers Area i square mile Population (1S81) 3^4 Estimated 
revenue ^310 tribute of j^io 6s is paid to the Gdekwir of Baroda 
and 1 6s to the Nawib of Jundgarh 
Kolma. — ^Town m ArvI iahsU Wardhi District, Central Provinces 
Lat 20 32 30 N long 78 25 e. 23 miles west by north of Wardhd 
town Population (t88i) 217 chiefly cultivators Hindus number 
1833 Jams, 83 Muhammadans 70 and non Hindu aborigines, 186 
Ihe stream by the town has been embanked to av^rt floods and a well 
attended market is held every Tuesday m its dry bed and on the bank 
A large fair also takes place yearly at the end of January The 
fort was built about a century ago by Knshnaji Sindhia, who held the 
town rent free from the Haidorabid and Bhonsla Governments in con 
sideration of maintaining 200 horsemen. Rohna has a village school 
and in the neighbourhood are gardens of opium sugar-cane and spices 
Bohn (or as written by the natives, Lohn) — Sub-division of Shikir 
pur District Sind Bombay Presidency lying between 27 7 and 28 32 
N lat and between 68 s* 70 15 ^ long Area, including a 
part of Kohistin 5410 square miles Population (1881) 209 114 
Bounded on the north and west by the Indus, on the north east and 
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east tlie States of Bahiwalpur and Jusaimfr (Jeysulmere), and os 
the sopth by Kbaupur Head-quarters at Mfrpur 

Physual Aspects — The Sut^insion consists mamly of a desert 
kpofiro as the Reg^st^n constituung a portion of the vast plain of 
Shiklhpur It is broken by sandhills, which are often bold in outline, 
and hnly wooded A small limestone range in the south-west of the 
Sub-dmsion runs from near Rohri town due north and south into 
Khairpur The Indus is supposed to have once flowed past these hills 
near the ancient town of Aror and to have been diverted into its 
present channel through the Bakhar Hills by some great natural con 
vulsion The Ren, said to be a former bed of the mam stream of the 
Indus IS in the Registan. The principal canals m Rohn are— the 
new supply channel for the Eastekn Nara 13 miles long and 156 
feet Wide at us mouth with strong sluice-gates the Eastern N&ri in 
Its course towards the south is cut up into numerous small streams, and 
abounds in quagmires and quicksands the Ldndi 16 miles long Aror 
r6 miles Dahr 36 miles Mosu, 33 miles Korai 23 miles Mahiro 
37 miles Dengro 16 miles Ihere are 57 samlnddri canals, offshoots 
of the Government works. The dandhs are — the Dabri 20 miles long 
the Garwar 10 miles the Kadirpur 13 miles the Changhan 20 
miles. The forests of Rohn cover an area of 137 square miles , the 
most important trees are the ^pai (Ficus religiosa) nim (Meiia Aza 
dirachta) ^(Zizyphus jujuba) nnix(Dalbergialatifol)a) /oA (Dilbe^ia 
Sissoo) iahan (Populus euphratica) and iandt (Prosopis spicigera) 
The bush jungle consists for the most part of tamari^ Game is 
abundant 

PepulatioH — ^The total population of Rohn Sub-di vision m 1872 was 
returned at 217 515 of whom 176789 were Muhammadans 37917 
Hmdus i853Bhf]s i34Sikhs,and823 others In 1881 it was returned 
including a part of Kohistdn, at 209 114, namelj iii 799 miles and 
97 315 females occupying 41 167 houses in 3 towns and 344 villages 
Hindus numbered 27409 Muhammadans, 167915 Sikhs, 8888 
Chnsttans, 109 Firsts r and abonginal tnbes 4792 Average density 
of population, 38 6 persons per square mile The inhabitants of the 
Region are a strong active, and temperate race 7 he chief towns 
are Rohri Ghotki and Mirpur, Eight furs are held in the 
Sub-dinsion 5 in the Rohn and 3 in the Ghotki talui with an attend 
ance varying from 1000 to 3000 people The towns of Rohn, Ghotki 
Mhput Ul^uro and Pano Akil contain travellers bungalows The 
principal antiquities are the ruined town and fort of Aror, and the 
old stronghold of Mathelo which is situated on rising ground about 
45 miles north east of Rohn town and is said to have been founded 
by a Rijput about 1400 years ago About 2^ miles from Rohri are 
the rums of an ancient town called Hakrah, built on the extremity of a 
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rocky hill, which appears to have been gradaally covered by the naud 
from the flood waters of the Indus that even now flow over the spot 
During the construrtion of the Smd, Punjab and Delhi Railway the 
rums of the old Hindu city of Veujnot were discovered The rums 
are about 2 miles from the village and railway station of Reti on the 
banks of the Ren which is supposed to have been formeriy the mam 
channel of the Indus 

Agnatlture — Two crops are raised in Rohn viz. — ^the kharif sown 
between March and July and reaped between July and December 
which includes cotton j0dr (Sorghum vulgare) hdjra (Pennisetum 
typhoideum) mdigo nee oil-seeda vegetables, etc and the rabt 
sown between November and March and reaped m March and April 
compnsing wheat gram dhaniya /conander) tobacco wheat nee 
and badey Jo&r and h&jra form the staple articles of food Of the 
total area only 144832 acres are under cultivation Fruits and 
vegetables are extensively grown Irrigation is carried on by means 
of canals which have already been enumerated. The floods of the 
Indus, or Uis as they are called are also a source of fertility , but 
when excessive, they cause great destruction to land and crops. Pro 
tective embankments have been erected in several villages TTie fiscal 
settlement of the Sub-division was begun m 1836-57 but not com 
pleted ttll 1871-72 The revised setileraent was mtroduced into 
the Rohn tdluk in 1881-82 for ten years while the onginal settlement 
IS still current in the other idluks of the Subdivision The aierage 
rate per acre assessed on cultivable land is Rs 3 10 (7s 3d ) in Rohn 
iHuk Rs 1 12 (3s 6cL) m Mirimr tdluk Rjs. 2 10 (5s 3d.) in 
Ghotki tdluk and Rs 2 4 (4s. 6d ) m Ubaiiro The pnncipal tenure 
IS the mauriist under which the tenants possess a nght of occupancy 
The zaminddri system also prevails to some extent Land is held m 
in every tdduk but the largest area 15 found m that of Rohn viz 
31 000 acres In connection with the jdglrs must be mentioned the 
Sayyids of Bakhar and Rohn who have held lands m giR in this 
Subdivision from about tapo ad Additional grants were made to 
them m 1712 by Jahandar Shah The conditions on which the 
Sayyids held their territory seem to have been (i) to pray for their 
imperial masters, and (2) to guard the country from marauders The 
privileges of the Sayyids were confirmed by the Kalhora sovereigns 
but Mfr Sohrib Khdn Talpur commuted their land assessments and 
remissions for a fourth share of the revenue alienated to the grantees 

Manujuctures etc. — Pott ly coarse cloth and lime are the chief 
manufactures of the Subdivision The annual quantity of lime made is 
estimated at 25 000 maunds or about 900 tons. The towns of Ghotki 
and Khairpur Dharki are noted for their manufacture of pipe bowls 
snufl' boxes, scissors, and cooking pots The most important exports 
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Rohn are gram fuller's earth lime oil i^ool» fruits, silk doth, 
aod indigo The imports are wheat sugar, tobacco, metals, cotton 
cloth, salt, and shoes. The Sub-division also carries on a considerable 
transit trade in gram, sugar molasses, wool wme, iron bars and pots, and 
oitton. The total length of roads is 400 miles The mam trunk road 
IS that which connects Haidaiibad with Miiltin There are 25 fames 
m Rohn Subdivision, of which 22 are on the Indus and 3 on the 
Kari. The Smd Punjab and Delhi (now the North Western State) Rad 
way traverses the Subdivision with nine stations — Rohn Sangi Pano 
Akil, Mahaser Ghotki Sirhod Mlrpur Khairpur Dharki and Rehti 
Ketfenue — The impenal revenue in 1873-74 amounted to j;^37 966 
and in 1881-82 to ^£35 864 of which ;^33 250 was derived from the 
land-tax from excise ^^1443 from s.amps and ;^S9 from fines 

and fees. The local revenue was ^^3710 derived from cesses on land 
and sajfgr revenue fisheries cattle pound and ferry funds. The gross 
revenue was therefore ^^39 574 There is a siiecial civil officer for the 
Subdivisjcm and a subo^inate judge, who holds his court at GhotLi. 
The admimstrauon is earned on by an Assistant Collector with full 
magisterial powers The total number of police is 248 men or 1 
to ever) 843 of the population In 1881-82 there weie 22 Govern 
roent schoolsi, with 1x47 pupils including one school for girls at 
Rohn town. The Subdivision contains three municipal] ues, Rohri 
Ubauro, and Ghotki their aggregate receipts m 1883-84 amounted 
to ^1828 the incidence of taxation per head of population varied 
from 8d to 2s 6d 

Chmait. — The transition from the hot to the cold season is very 
sudden in Rohn The average rainfall registered during twent> jears 
endmg 18&1 was 5 6 inches. The prevalent diseases are fevers, ague, 
rheumatism and djsentery 

Robn. — Taluk of Rohn Subdivision ShilULrpur District Smd 
Bombay Presidency Area, 1550 square nulcs Including a portion 
(1x35 square miles) of Kohistin the Census Report of 18S1 returned 
the population at 68,582 namclj 36331 males and 32 251 ftmales 
occupying 14,623 houses in t town and 66 villages Hindus 
number 9753 Muhammadans 51 643 Sikhs, 6393 aboriginal tribes 
723 Christians, 69 and Pirsf r The tdiuk contained in 1882-83 — 
criminal courts, 2 police circles {ikdnds) 1 1 regular police 63 men 
Revenue (1882-83) ^ir 691 In 1882-83 the area assessed to lan d 
revenue was 35 362 acres the area actually cultivated 32 897 acres 

Rohn. — Town in Shikiipur District Smd Bombay Presidency 
situated in lat 27 42 n and long. 68 56 e. upon the right or west 
bank of the Indus on a rocky eminence of limestone interspersed 
with fimts. Population (1881) 10 224 namely 5361 males and 4863 
females;. Hindus number 3097 Muhammadans^ 4882 Christians 69, 
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Firs^ I and abonginal tnbes 2175 The Hindus, whd are mostly of 
the Baniya caste are engaged m trade, banking and money lending 
while the Muhammadans are chiefly of the Kizi Sayyid Bhuta Kon 
Fatoli, Muhina, Khati, Memon Shade and Shikin tnbes. 

Rohn IS said to have been founded by Sayyid Rutandln Shdh m 
1297 The rocky site terminates abruptly on the west in a preapice 40 
feet high nsmg from the bank of the nver which during the munda 
tion season attains a height of about 16 feet above its lowest level On 
the northern side is the mouth of the new supply channel for the Nara 
(Eastern) (y 0 ) 156 feet wide which is provided with powerful sluice 
gates to regulate the supply of water as required 

Rohn when seen from a little distance has a striking and pleasing 
appearance the houses being lofty frequently four and five storeys 
high with flat roofs surrounded by balustrades some are of burnt 
brick erected many years ago by wealthy merchants belonging to the 
place But the streets are m several parts very narrow and the air 
close and unwholesome Rohn has road communication with Mlrpur 
Kandir and bangrdr and the mam trunk road from Haidarabdd to 
Miiltdn also passes through it The town has derived a new importance 
as the station where the North ^\estem State Railway (formerly the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi) crosses the Indus The passage is at present 
effected by steam femes but the magnificent iron bridge now under 
construction (18S6) will complete the line between Karichi and 
Calcutta vid Lahore and Delhi The chief public buildings are the 
mukhttdrkdr^s court, muniapal commissioners office dispensary police 
station travellers rest house Government schools, post-office and cattle 
pound The police force for the protection of the town numbers 10 
men. 

Rohn has a large number of Muhammadan places of worship One 
known as the Jamd Masjid was built m 1564 by Fateh Kh^ a lieu 
tenant of the Emperor Akbar it is a massive but gloomy pile of red 
brick, covered with three domes and coated with glazed porcelain tiles 
The other the Idgah Masjid was erected m 1593 by Mir Musan Shdh 
The War Mubdrak, a building about 2j feet square situated to the 
north of the town was erected about 1345 by Mir Muhammad the 
reigning Kalhora prince for the reception of a hair from the beard of 
Muhammad This hair to which miraculous projierties are ascribed 
by the faithful is set in amber which again is enclosed in a gold case 
studded with rubies and emeralds, the gifr of Mir Ali Murad of 
Rhairpur 1 he relic 1 exposed to view every March when the hair is 
made by some mechanical process to nse and fell a fact which the 
devotees are led to believe proceeds from supernatural agency 

Rohn possesses a municipality established m 1855 and the town 
has, m consequence, been greatly improved both as regards health and 
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Hg yteaa fteL t*be nraaidpal incone ui i883’*84 ameuoted ^ £i 49 j , 
itelticidQtioe ti taxation {ler head of populatu», as. 6d. The tntte is 
|dbcq^ 1 y ih gniD oii gkit salt, &ller^ earth hme and fruits. Jkatt 
i^SBt is maau&ctuted as wdl as gold and silver bracelets, and other 
i^tuents. Paper of an indifferent quality is also made but^ aa a 
whote^ the manufactures are ummportant Opposite to Rohn on ibe 
Indus is the small island of Khwd^a Khizr containing the shnne Of a 
pamt who is revered alike by Muhammadans and Hindus 
ItAhtaih- — Distnct m the Lieutenant Governorship of the Puiqab, 
lying between 28 19 and 29 17 n lat and between 76 17 and 
77 30 £. long. Area, 1811 square miles. PopulaUon (1881) 

553,609 Robtak forms the south eastern Distnct of the HuSiir 
Dmsion, and is situated on the confines of KijpoUna beyond the 
southern boundary of the Punjab proper It is bounded on the north 
}{nd (Jhmd) State and Kamdl Distnct on the east by Delhi and 
Gurg^ Distncts on the south by Gurgilon Distnct Pataudi and 
Dujdna States and on the west by Hissar Distnct and Jmd State. 
Rohtak stands twenty seventh m order of area and nineteenth in 
order of population among the 33 Distncts of the Punjab It com 
pnses I 70 per cent of the total area and 2 94 per cent of the total 
populabon of the Province: It contains little more than half the 
average area of a Punjab District but in extent of cultivation it ranks 
eighth, and in amount of revenue sixth among the Districts of the 
Province. It is divided into four iaisf/s of which Cohdna cotnpnses 
the niKthern Jhajjar the southern SampU the east ceutral and Rohtak 
the west central poruon of the District. At the point of junction of 
Jhajjar Sampli, and Rohtak toAsi/s are situated the two estates of 
Dujina and Mahiana, comprising an urea of iij square miles which 
form a portion of the temtoiy of Dujana State although completely 
sonounded by Rohtak villages Ihe administrative head-quarters of 
the Distnct are at the town of Rohtak on the main road from Delhi 
to HiseIt 

jisjfieeft. — The Distnct of Rohtak lies m the midst of the 
level taUeland separating the Jumna (Jamuni) and Sutlej (Satlaj) 
valleys, and is one of the few Punjab Districts which nowhere abuts 
on any one of die great nvers. Its surface is one unbroken plain 
consisting of a hard claj interspersed with light yellow sand arid 
coveted in its wild state by a jungle of scrubby brushwood. Towards 
the sooth west, the proportion of sand increases as the plain approaches 
the confines of the desert but in tlu remainder of the Distnct cuttiva 
tioQ has probaUy reached its utmost lunit Eastward, the land fidts 
gradiudly towards the Delhi frontier, becoming low and swampy m 
the neighboorhood of the Najafgarh jM, a marshy lake which fimns 
only natural toservoir for the dramage of the Distnct Th» jW 
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Itself lies within die boundanes of Dsun > but the Sahibi, a UtUe niitt 
flovu^ from the Ajmere (Ajmir) Hills, traverses a comer of RohUk, 
and IS the solitary stream of which the District can boast. Dufliig 
the rainy season it throws off numerous smaller watercourses, whidi 
imgate and occasionally flood the surrounding country The Rohtak 
and Butdna branches of the Western Jumna Canal supply water to 
the northern far^tuis, but the greater portion of the central plain 
is entiidy dependent upon the uncertain rainfall So absolntely 
level 18 the surface, that ram smks m as it falls and it is only by 
artiflcial means that the water can be enticed into the tanks which have 
been rudely excavated m the neighbourhood of every vilh^ Their 
ongin is of immemorial antiquity and their pleasant flinge of trees 
and brushwood forms a charactenstic feature m the otherwise mono- 
tonous landscape The only exception to the general flatness is to 
be found on a part of the Gurgion boundary where a few low rocky 
hills crop up aboi« the barren and sandy levels of the south-eastern 
angle. Game is plentiful mduding wild bog, deer and hare Fea 
fowl, partridge^ and small birds are to be met with tbroi^hout the 
year and during the cold season, wild geese^ bustards, and flamingoes 
swell the list Wolves are still common and a stray leopard is 
occasionally killed 

Hutory — Rohtak was formerly induded within the undefined boun 
daries of the region which bore the name of Hanioa. The town of 
Mahim appears to have been Us most important centre m early years, 
and is said to have been destrc^ed by Shah&b-ud-dln Ghon but 
referred in 1266 Little can be ascertained however with lefereace 
to Its annals before the year 1718 when the whole of Haridna was 
granted by the Emperor Farakhsiyyar to his minister Rukhan ud-dauU. 
The courtier made over his utle in turn to a Baldch noble, Faujddr 
Khin, who was crewed Nawib of Fanikhna^ m 1732 The Nawfbs 
dominions embraced the present Districts of Hissar and Rohtak 
besides part of Gurgen and a considerable region since annexed 
the Sikh chieftains of Jfnd and Pazidla. Faujdar Kh^ handed down 
his possessions to his son who held them with varying fortunes till his 
death ui 1760 That date comades with the final collapse of the 
decaying empire, being the year m which Alamgir was murdered, and 
the titular Emperor Shdh Alam a^nded the throne of Delhi. His 
rule hardly extended beyond the aty walls, and a penod of anarchy 
set tn. The next year saw the crushing d^eat of the Mai^th^s at 
Fimpat, after which the Sikh adventurers began to change their policy 
from mere predatory incursions to conquest and settlement The hew 
Nawib of Fatukhnagar found his title from the first purely nominal , 
and m x 762 he was driven from his capital by the Jdt leader, Jawdbar 
Smgh of Bharq;iur (Bhuitpore) 
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Wv tlie next twenty years, Hanina passed through the usual 
Ticissitodes of Upper India m this anarchic time now the Nawib 
recovered for a time his hereditary dominions now Najaf Khdn 
bestowed them on one of his followers, and now again the husband of 
Sumni of Sardhdna (Walter Reinhardt) held part of them in 
fidl The Mardthds in 1785 put a stop for a while to these disorders 
but even Sindhia was not able to repel the Sikh invasions and in the 
end he was compelled to settle large portions of Hanana on the Sikh 
rulers of Kaitlial and JindL Meanwhile the military adventurer Geoige 
Thomas had carved out a pnnupality for himself from the remainder 
and fortified his position in two stron^olds at Georgegarh near Jhajjar 
and Hdnsi in the District of Hissdr In x8os the Mardthds, under 
their French generals succeeded in ousting Thomas but the conquests 
of Lord l>ake a year later laid the whole country up to the Sutlej and 
the Siwdhks at die feet of the Bntish Government In fact however 
the supremacy of the Marathds west of the Jumna, in its upper course 
had b^n little more than nominal and some time elapsed before any 
practical measures were taken m the cis-Sutlej and Haridna regions 

The northern pai^an&s of Rohtak were held by the Sikh chiefs of Jfnd 
and Kaithal while the south was granted to the Nawab of Jhajjar the 
west to bis brother the Nawab of Dddn and Bahaduigarh and the 
central tract to the Nawab of Dujdna The latter however was unable 
to maiiitain order in his portion of the territories thus assigned and 
the frequent incursions of Sikh and Bhatti marauders compelled the 
de^iotch of an English officer in 1810 to bring the region into better 
organization The few par^ands tlius subjected to Bntish rule formed 
the nucleus of the present District Other fringes of territory escheated 
on the deaths of the Kaithal RAj^ m 1818 and the chieftain of Jlnd 
in 1820 In the last named year HissAr and Strsa were separated from 
Rohtak and m 2824 the Distnct of Fanipat (now Kamil) was erected 
into a separate chaige 

Up to the year 1832 Rohtak was administered by a Political Agent 
under the Resident at Delhi but it was then brought under the 
General Regulations, aud annexed to the NortKWestern Provinces. 
Ob the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 Rohtak was for a time com 
plctcly lost to the British Government. Ihe Muhammadan tnbes 
united with then brethren m Gurgaon and Hissir and began a general 
predatoiy movement under the Nawibs of (amkhnagar Jhajjar and 
Bahidurgarh and the Bhatti chieftains of Susa and Hissir They 
attacked and plundered the civil station at Rohtak, destroying every 
record of administration But before the ftill of Delhi a force 
Punjab levies was brought across the Sutlej and older was restored 
widi httle difficult The rebel Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahiduigarh 
weife captured and tned The former was executed at Delhi while his 
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DeighbouT and relabve escaped ivith a sentence of exile to Lahore. 
Thar estates were confiscate^ part of them being temporanlj' erected 
into a new Distnct of Jhajjar while other portions were assigned to 
the R&jds of Jind, Patiala, and N&bha, as rewards for their services 
dunng the Mutiny Rohtak Distnct was transfened to the Punjab 
Government, and m t86o Jha3jar was broken up part of it bemg 
added to the temtory of the loyal Rijds and the remainder united 
With Rohtak 

Populatiov — The temtonal changes which followed so fast dunng 
the middle of the present century make it impossible to give any 
accurate comparative statement of the population at different penods 
but by adding and subtracting the official returns for the vanous 
fluctuating pargands at either date an increase is found on the constant 
portion between 1846 and 1868 amounting to 61 per cent So great 
an advance in little more than twenty years is scarcely credible yet we 
must allow a very rapid rate of growth as the more accurate figures of 
the enumerations taken m 1853 and 1868 show an increase of 20 per 
cent in fifteen years, which may be accepted as approximately correct 
Ihe Census of 1868 disclosed a total of 531 118 The last enumera 
tion in 1881 returned the population of Rohtak Distnct at 553 609 
showing an increase of 22 491 or 4 2 per cent m thirteen years 

The general results of the Census of x88i may be summanzed as 
follows — Area of District 1811 square miles ton ns and villages 486 
number of houses, 118330 namely occupied 74 813 and unoccupied 
43 tS >7 number of families, 553 609 Total populauon 553 609 
namely miles 296,224 and females 215 792 Average density of 
[lopulation 306 iiersoDs per square mile varying from 240 per square 
mile in Jhajjar tahsU to 378 per square mile in Gohina. Number of 
villages per square mile 2 7 persons per town or village 1 1 39 houses 
per square mile, 63 persons per house 7 4. Classified according to 
sex and age the population comprises — under 15 years, males 107 21 1 
and females 91 944 total children 199 155 or 35 9 per cent of the 
population 15 years and upwards males 189 013 and females 16 j 441 
total adults, 354,4S4> or 64 i per cent 

Religion —As regards religious distinctions Rohtak is essentially a 
Hindu District, as many as 468 905 persons, or 84 6 per cent being 
adherents of the ancestral faith The Muhammadans here sink to 
79 510 persons or 143 per cent Only 159 Sikhs are recorded 
belonging chiefly to the ruling families. Jams number 5000 Christians 
and others 35 

As regards ethnical distinctions, the Brahmans number 5 &, 3 xi 
persons, most of whom are engaged in agriculture an occupation which 
they follow with much indolence and thriftlessness. The Rdjputs 
amount to 7354 Hindus and 22,620 Musalin^ns Like their neig^ 





bodis^’llio fflwttis of Hi^^r and Sirsa, they sttU retam somewhat of the 
oattle^&mg repuUtion which they earned dunng the long aaardiy « 
tiw Sikh and Mar^thd stru^le. The trading classes ore representec 
f»y4z^yo Baoiy^s^ a Jatge namber of whom profess the Jain creed 
The majonty of the people belong to the inferior castes^ amongsi 
which the Jits rank by far the flrs^ forming more than one third of the 
whtde population They are returned at i So 778 Hindus, and 1998 
converted to Islim The Jits keep up their usual reputation for 
painstaking agnculture they are divided into t^io pnnapal clans, 
which entertain towards one another a singular animosity There is 
also X considerable sprinkling of Gijars (3032) Pathins (S155X 
Baldchfs (1986) 

Town and Rural Populahon — ^The Distnct is noticeable for the very 
small number of minor villages, and the large proportion of towns with 
a papulation exceeding 4000 In 1881 there were 13 so returned-*- 
namely RoHTAk 15699 Jhajjar, 11 650 Butana 7656 Gohana 
7444 Kalanaur 7371 Mahim 7315 Beri 6695 Bahadurgarh 
6674 Baroda, 5900 Mandlan\, 5469 Kanhalr 5251 Sakghi 
5194 and Kharkhanda, 4144 These figures show a total of 96 462 
or 17 4 per cent of the District populmaon but they cannot be 
consideFed to represent the real urban population, since many of the 
above named places are rather oveigrown villa^s than ton ns strictly 
so called As there were also i 6 g villages containing a population of 
mote than loao out of a total of 486 for the whole District the 
tendeocy for the agricultural body to aggregate m considerable clusters 
IS very marked, and may perhaps be set down to the general insecunty 
of the country during the century which preceded the British occupa 
tion. Only 54 villages contained less than two hundred inhabitants 
134 contamed from two to hve hundred and 129 from five hundred 
to a thousand. 

As r^ards occupation the Census Report of 1881 returned the adult 
male population under the following seven classes — (i) Professional 
class, mcludmg all Government officials civil and miliury, 7827 
(2) domestic and menial class 7803 (3) commercial class, mduding 
bankers, merchants, traders cairiers etc. 5440 (4) agricuituial and 
pastoral class, including gardeners, loo 216 (5) industrial and manu 
factoring class, including artisans 48 721 (6) indefinite and non 

productive class, including general labourers, ii 481 (7) unspecified, 
7525 Urdu and Hindi are the languages in common use 

AgrtaUiurt — Almost all the available land in the Distnct » already 
under tillage, the returns for 1883-84 showing a total of 906334 
acres cultivated with a narrow margin of t 66 790 acres of cultivate 
waste, the balance consisting of 5198 acres of grazing ground, and 
68,67] aaes of uncultivable waste. In the central and southern 
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^rgandf, where the peasoDt » entirely dependent upon the luinM for 
hu watensupply, barl^ and form the staple sprang crq», while 
hijra and cotton are the mainstays of the autumn harvest but in 
the canal irrigated villages to the north and east, wheat is added to the 
list m spnng, and nee m sugar cane in autumn 1 he area under the 
prinapal crops in 1883-84 is returned as follows-^iiir, 291 021 acres 
171 251 acres gram, x66 701 acres wheat, 61 31 1 acres 
barley 30 384 acres ma/h, 24 833 acres nee, 4452 acres , oil-seeds 
3483 acres cotton, 45053 acres, sugar-cane ir 781 acres and 
indigo 4011 acres. Imgation is chiefly confined to the canal system 
the depth of water below the surface except on the low lying eastern 
border being generally too great to permit the profitable working of 
wells The total area imgated m 1883-84 amounted to 119 408 acres 
of which no 991 acres were supplied from Government works and 
8417 acres from private sources. The use of manure is on the 
increase and the villagers are beginning to appreciate the value of a 
rotation of crops. Yet the District authorities are of opinion that 
cultivation has almost reached its highest point and the land is 
reported to be in a condition of gradual impovenshment Ihe growth 
of cotton and hemp is increasing The average out turn per acre in 
1883-^4 was returned as follows —Wheat 960 lb& nee 787 lbs 
barley 523 lbs gram, 308 lbs. indigo, 590 lbs. oilseeds 192 lbs. 
and cotton 236 lbs. per acre The agncultural stock of the Distnct m 
1883 comprised — cows and bullocks, 204,293 horses, 1218 pomes 
1644 donkeys 108S9, sheep and goats, 59 73^/ pigs» 10727 and 
camels 2332 

The mode of tenure known as hhay^ch&ra or brotherhood is the 
most common. Throughout the District, the villages are banded 
together by custom into an organized cluster (or iappa) which formerly 
owned the supremacy of one chief (or tappadari) village The tappa 
includes all the communities immediately surrounding the central and 
Biipretne village without distinction of race or caste and the les^e is 
thus iQ all probabihty a relic of some defensive anangemen^ concerted 
during the period of Sikh and Bhatu mcursions. In many villages, 
local custom subjects the non-cultivating classes to a tax (called kandm) 
m favour of the proprietors. By far the greater part of the soil is culti 
vated by tenants-at will Rents rule as follows, according to the nature 
of the crop which the soil is fitted to produce — Cotton lands, from is. fid 
to jQx per acre sugar-cane lands from 2s to 4s. per acre wheat 
lands, imgated, from 3a. io dry frean 2s, to 9s. per acre other 
grams, dry land from 6<l to 8s. per acre. The Government land 
revenue assessment m 1 883-84 amounted to ;^94 834, or an average 
xA 2S. o|d per cultivitied acre. 

Wages have risen of late >ears, the chai^ being attributed to the 
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ttfiaigration of kboorars (pnnapally Chamiis) to find eraplc^ent 
on the railway and the Sirhind Canal Skilled woriunen in towns are 
pud at the rate of from 6d to is, per diem and unskilled workmen 
receive from 3d to 4|d Agricultural labourers are generally paid m 
cash as much as 4id per diem with food is someumes ^ven at 
harvest-time In canal ullages, labourers take their wages in kind, 
receiving one-third of the crop Pnces of food grains ruled as follows 
on the ist January 1884 —Wheats 19 strs per rupee, or 5s iid. per 
cwt gram and barley 26 sers per rupee; or 45. 48 per cwt jodr 24 
sen per rupee or 4s 8d per cwt bdjra 20 sen per rupee, or 5a yd, 
per cwt. and nee, 8 sers per rupee or 14s per cwt 

Natural Calamities — Roht^ like its neighbour Hissdr suffers 
greatly from drought Nine tenths of its area is entirely dependent 
on the rainfall and scarcit> from this cause pressed upon the Distnct 
in 1824, [830 1832 and 1837 The severe famine of 1860-61 taxed 
the people to their utmost endurance and the season of 1868-69 ^ 

most disastrous one Two successive crops both ofgram and fodder had 
failed in the dry southern plain and distress began to show itself early 
in 1868 Relief measures were at once adopted and the total number 
of persons who received gratuitous assistance during the month of 
Januaiy 1869 amounted to 150 102 famine works were also under 
Udeen and continued until August Fears were at one time entertained 
for the succeeding autumn and spring harvests, but ram happily fell m 
tune to save the Distnct from such an aggravation of its misfortunes 
The loss of cattle added to the misfortunes of the cultivating classes. 
Out cS. 350 100 head m the District as many as 88 300 or more than 
2g per cent penshed from starvation or disease. 

Perhaps;, however the last famine m 1877-78 also caused by 
drought was as disastrous and certainly as ruinous as regards the 
loss of catile There was but little x'tm m June 2877 none in July 
or August and only two inches m September when it was too late to 
sow an)thmg Grass withered away from the face of the soil the 
cattle began to die in large numbers in the autumn and famine pnces were 
soon reached. Highway robbenes grew common gram carts were 
plundered, and finally the Mzdr at Badli was attacked ind plundered by 
the Jits of the place. The winter rams again failed and the mortality 
among cattle became terrible but no actual relief measures were set 
on foot. Fortunately good ram fell at fast m July and August 1878 
and though the later rains were scanty, an abundant crop of fodder 
was obtained and a fair crop of gram During the cold weather of 
1877-78 the aspect of the country was desolate beyond description 
lliere was literally no crop in the rain land villages m a ride of 20 
m^s not even two or three plots were to be seen. The grass had 
wholly disappeared, and nothing but thorns and weeds met the e^e 
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m the ftdd« The loss of cattle of f^icultunsts amounted to 176 000 
m one way or another— by sale, deaths, or transfers , and it will take 
the Dtttnct many years to recover from thrs. Ultimately, ;^8ooo 
of the collections due in the spring of 1879 was suspend^ which 
perhaps gave a little relief Of this drought the people quote the 
following lines — An ox sold for a piece of bread and a camel for a 
farthing the year has destroyed the stock (root) of oxen and buflaloes. 
The year has killed thirty-four tnbes (out of thirty six) two only the 
trader and butcher have survived, the one by use of his scales and 
the other by use of his knife 

The people declare that the loss of cattle from famines is now 
much greater than it used to be and, m so far as there are now no 
large gracing grounds m the District and the number of cattle has 
greatly increased, this is true But fodder is perhaps mote carefully 
preserved than in former days and famines from actual scarcity of 
food causing genera! starvation cannot occur But again the tra^rs, 
though they keep by them larger stores of gram than former]) speculate 
more freely and export largely where they had m old days to confine 
themselves to the local mirkets their relations also with the people 
are more strained than they used to be; The recurrence of famines 
IS the most important historical feature m the revenue administration 
of Distnct, of whose area only 13 per cent is artificially protected 
against drought and it affects the agncultunsts to some degree in their 
social relations The people of ram land villages strue to get a few 
acres of canal land to cultivate m years of drought and so great is 
the burden of this to the dwellers in canal estates, that they will not 
marry their daughters into rain land villages if they can help it 

Commerce and Trade rff— Rohtak is a purely agncultural Distnct, 
whose produce hardly more than suffices for its home consumption 
A small surplus of gram cotton and other raw materials is exported to 
Delhi, Meerut and Sahdranpur while piece-goods, spices, iron sugar 
salt, and timber are imported in exchange Trade is earned on both 
at permanent markets and religious fairs There are no manufactures 
of more than local importance with the exception of ornamental 
turbans at Rohtak and saddlery at KaUnaur Pretty pottery is made 
at Jhajjar and cotton cloth for home use is woven in large quantities. 
A branch of the new Firozpur Rewdn Railway passes through Rohtak 
District for a distance of is miles The District had 66 miles of 
metalled and 493 miles of unmetalled road m 1884 , the Western Jumna 
Canal is not navigable ui this part of its course 
Admintstration — The imperial revenue of Rohtak Distnct amounted 
in 1871-73 to j^93 3ioy of which ^^89 184, or 95 per cent was denved 
from the land-tax There was also a local revenue of ;^7438 besides 
certain provincial dues which are not collected by separate Distncts. 





die total rerciitte had fellen to ^^78,346, and the 
hmd-tait to j£65^o. The acktunutratiie ^a£f consists of a Ikputy 
Conumsaoner, 2 extra Aanstant Commisaioneis, 4 iahMi&n a&d 
Aenr subordinates. There were 9 avil and revenue and 23 cnminal 
courts in Rohtak in 1883 The imperial and muniapal pohoe 
numbered 455 men of all ranks. The speoal village watch is supple^ 
mented m this District by a local custom lo accordance with which all 
able-bodied men of each community take their turn by lot as watchmen. 
The total number of persons brought to trial upon ^1 charges in 1883 
amounted to 1116 Ihere is only one lail in the District the average 
daily number of prisoners in which amounted to 236 m 1883. 

Education is slowly progressing in Rohtak In 1872-73 there were 
2852 children receiving mstructioa In 1883-84, there were m all 
(exclusive of indigenous village schools) 49 Government and aided 
schools under inspection by the Education Department attended by 
29x4 pupils. The Census Report of 1881 returned 2864 boys and 
33 girls as under instruction and 13814 males and 70 females as 
able to read and wnte but not under instruction 

There are 6 municipalities, namely Rohtak Ben Jhajjar Khar 
khanda, Bahidurgarh and Oohana. The aggregate revenue of these 
towns amounted in 1883 to ^3018 being at the rate of is. x|d. per 
head of their population 

Sanitary Aspects — The climate of Rohtak is considered healthy, 
except m the northern portions, where percolation from the canal pro- 
duces malaria, and generates the same fevers and spleen complaints 
that are so common under similar circumstances in the adjoining 
Distnct of KamA Small pox also exists in an endemic form The 
total number of deaths from all causes repotted in 1883 was 14,171 or 
25 per thousand of the populauon but these figures are probably 
considerably below the truth Four charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical lelid' to 812 in-door and 19 115 out-door patients in 1883. 
The average annual rainfall at Rohtak tovrn for seventeen years ending 
1882-83 was 188 inches In 1883-84, only 144 inches were 
measured. No thermometneal returns are available. [For further 
information r^ardmg Rohtak District, see the Gazetteer 0/ KiMak 
Jhstrwt published under the authonty of the Punjab Government 
(Lahore, 1 8S4) Report on the Remei Land Retmue Settlement of Rohtak 
Dtstnetf 1873-79, by Messrs. W £. Purser and H C Fanshawe^ 
BC& (published x88o) the Punjab Census Report for 1881, and 
the several annual Admimstration and Departmental Reports of the 
Punjab Government] 

Kohtftk. — West central of Rohtak Distnct Punjab, consisting 

of a sandy and almost waterless plain. Area, 587 square miles 
towns and villages, 104 > number of houses, namely occupied 
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»3,7^3 and unoccupted XM90 number of ianuliea 35,962 Total 
poiwl^ion ({881) 171 as5 natnd^, males 91,006 and females 80 209 
Average density of population, 292 persons per square mile. Classified 
affvitHing to religion the population consists of— Hindus 134 9x7 
Muhammadans, 34 834 Jams 1338, Sikhs 95 and Christians 31 
Of the 104 towns and villages 27 contain less than five hundred 
inhalntants 31 from five hundred to a thousand 40 from one to five 
thousand and 6 upwards of five thousand inhabitants The average 
annual area under crops for the five years 1877-78 to 1881-82 is 
returned at 357 square miles, or 228 555 acres, the pnnapal crops 
bang— jodr 80,450 acres gram 54. ^54 acres ddjra 36 058 acres 
wheat, 18710 acres barley 8543 acres 3411 acres rice 1205 

acres cotton to 857 acres and sugar-cane, 4631 acres Revenue of the 
faAsU JC23 715 The administrative staff including the District head 
quarters officers consists of a Deputy Commissioner Judicial \ssistant 
^mmissioner Assistant Commissioner tahs&ldar munstf and 2 
honorary magistrates. These officers preside over 5 civil and 6 
criminal courts Number of police circles (jthdnds) 4 strength of 
regular police 127 men village viatch or rural police (chauktddrs) 219 

Sohtak.— Tonm and municipality in Rohtak Distnct Punjab and 
head quarters of Rohtak District and /aAsi/ Situated m iat. 28 44 n 
and long 76 38 £ 42 miles north west of Delhi, on the Hissdr road. 
Rohtak town dates from a remote antiquitv though little can now be 
recovered of its early history The ancient site knoan as Khokrakot 
lies a small distance north of the modem town Rebuilt, according to 
one tradiuon in the time of Prithwi Rij (n6o ad) according to 
another as early as the middle of the 4th century During the stormy 
period which succeeded the decay of the Mughal Empire Rohtak fell 
into the hands of one chieftain after another It became in 1824 the 
head-quarters of a British District a position which it has since 
retained. Population (1881) 15699 namely males 8155 and females 
7544. Hindus number 8180 Muhammadans 6928 Jains 501 
Sikhs 62 and Christians, 28 Number of houses 2622 Mumopal 
income (1883-84) j^756 or is. per head. The town is the centre 
of a locid gram trade but is of small commercial importance outside 
its own neighbourhood. Manufacture of cotton turbans Court house 
pohee station takst/f church dJA bungalow post-office school house 
dispensary public garden An annual horse show is held at Rohtak 
in October which, though only recently established promises to 
become very popular 

HiihfaMi g — Pass in Kangra Distnct, Punjab over the Himalayan 
ranges Lat 32 22 20 n long 77 17 20 e. The pass lies be- 
tween Koks6r in Ldhul and Falch^ m Kiilu A made road runs over 
lit practicable for laden mules and pomes* The crest has an elevation 
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o^oifly ij,ooo feet above the sea — ^very much lower than that of most 
neighltounng passes. The range on either side nses to a height of 
t 6 eoo fee^ while several peats within la miles exceed ao^ooo <eet 
The mam road from Suitdnpur and kingra to Leh and YMand erosscs 
this pass, and then proceeds by the valleys of the Chandra and Bhiga 
to the Bira Lacha, whence it descends into Laddkh llie Rohtang pass 
IS generally open fairly troll until the end of December The Beas (l^ds) 
takes Its nse at the summit of tlie pass from a spnng called Bi^und, 
which IS regarded with a certain amount of veneration by Hindus. 

Rohtis.— /pr/ RotASl 

Aolit&sgarh. — Hill fort m bhihdbdd District, Bengal about 30 
miles south of Sasseram town overlooking the junction of the Roel 
with the Son (Soane) nver Lat 24 37 30 N , long 83 55 50 e. 
The pnncipal place of interest m the District from an antiquanan pome 
of view It derives its name from Rohitaswa, son of Harischandra, 
a Hindu king of the Solar dynasty, whose image was worshipped on 
dus spot till destroyed by ^urangxeb. Little is known concerning the 
persons who held the fort from Harischandra s time until 1539 the 
year of its capture by Sher Shdh who nnmediatelj began to strengthen 
the works, but soon after selected a more favourable site at Shergakh 
Man Singh, Akbar’s Viceroy of Bengal at the end of the 16th century 
chose RohUs as his stronghold and two inscriptions m Sanskrit 
and Persian attribute to him all the buildings now existing The 
remains of the fortress occupy a part of the table land of Rohtisgarh 
about 4 miles from east to west and 5 miles from north to south with 
a circumfereni^ of nearly 28 miles. In 1848 Dr Hooker ascertained 
Its precise deration to be 1490 feet Much of the irea is hare rock 
but there is also a large quantity of red soil The hill is accessible by 
83 paths of which four are called the great gMfs and the rest 
The pnnapal antiquiues of RohULsgarii are— two temples said to have 
been bnilt bj Min Singh one of which 15 covered by a dome surpassing 
in lightness all the Hindu works that Dr Buchanan Hamilton had 
ever seen a small mosque, ascribed to ^urangzeb the palace or 
maMl sarai with the building known as the bard duodrt or twelve gates, 
where business was transacted All these edifices are fully described 
in the Statnheal Account of Bengal vol xil pp 209-212 (There 
IS another famous Roheis fort on the skirts of the Salt Range m 
the Punjab See under Rotas, the spelling fixed by the Punjab 
Goveniment) 

lUljhan. — Town in Rijanpur tahsil^ Dera Ghid Khan District 
Punjab situated m lat 28 17 w long. 68 19 e on the west bank 
of the Indus below Dera Ghizf Rhin town Capital of the Mazin 
Baldchis, having been founded by Bahrim Khin, Tumindar or chief 
ot that tribe about 1825 The present chief has built a fine court 
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house for his own use as honorary m^istrate and a mosque and 
handsome tomb m memory of his father and nephew Population 
(1868)5656 namely Muhammadan^ 4319 Hindus 1269 andSikhs^ 
68. Not separately returned m the Census Report of 1881 Mami 
facture of woollen rugs and nose bags for horses. 

Sctpd (or Red), — Island) lighthouse, and temple in the State of 
Naw:toagar, Kdthiiwdr Bombay Presidency Sttumed at the mouth 
of the Nawdnagar creek 8 miles north of Nawdnagar town, on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch The temple is dedicated to 
a Charan woman with whom a roz or ml gat took shelter from the 
pursuit of a chief of Nagai the woman refused to surrender it, and 
on Its being forcibly killed cursed its slajer and committed suicide 
The lighthouse stands on a white round tower 42 feet above high 
water on the temple on the north-east of the island Lat 22 32 50 
M long 70 X 30 E. A white fixed light, visible 7 miles m clear 
weather Built m 1867 by the chief of Nawanagar 

Bcddia — JPargand and town in Rdi Bareli District Oudh. — 

Jais 

Ron. — Subdivision of Dhdrwar District Bombay Presidency 
situated m the northeast corner of the District Area, 370 square 
miles. Population (1872) 73 503 (1881) 60 724, namely 29 726 

males and 30 998 females occupjmg 11 644 houses m t town and 58 
villages Hindus number 56 090 Muhammadans 4562 and others 
72 Ron Sub-division is on» stretch of rich black soil without a 
hill or upland The people ‘ire skilful, hard workmg husbandmen 
and well to do Water supply poor The South Mardthd Railway 
traverses the Subdivision with two stations — \lur and Mallapur In 
1 88 1 -82, out of the whole area held for tillage 3452 acres were 
fallow or under grass the principal crops being — gram 159 S43 
acres pulses ro 518 acres oil seeds, 9798 acres fibres 67 lo^ acres 
and miscellaneous crops 34 r acres In 1884 the Sub-divisipn corh 
tamed — criminal courts 2 police circle {thanS} i regular police 
42 men village watch [fhaukMar^ 174. Land revenue ;£t6 447 
Schools 80 

Rot. — C hief town of the Subdivision of Ron, in Dhdrwdr Distnct 
Bombay Lat 15 41 30 N,long 75 hi & 55 miles north-east 

of Dhdrwdr town Population (1881) 5229 Seven black stone 
temi^ in one of which is an inscription dated x 180 Post-office 

Rozidlll— Town m Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh situated 10 
miles from Faizdbdd town near the bank of the Gogra. Population 
(1881) 5210 namely Hindus, 3418, Muhammadans 1788 and 
others, 4. Five Hindu and 3 Jam temples Government 

school The Oudh and RohUkhand Raila'ay and the Faizdbad road 

pass near the town. 





— TlAAi and tavm in Sahiranpiir Distrf<4, North Weste^ 
Pl»vmce8.--tSev Ruaki, ' 

Bori — Toim and muntapality in Dabwilf Sina DisMct 

Punjab Lat ap 43 n long 75 37 e. distant from Sirsa toam 19 
miles north west FopuIaUon (1881) 3063 namely Hindus, 1301 
Sikhs, 887 Muhammadans, 740 Jams, 134 and Cbnstian i 
Number of bouses, 369 Muntapal income (1883-84) ^^62 The 
place is merely an agricultural village or rather collection of hamleta^ 
with little (w no trade. 

Boshnib&d. — Estate or samfnddn in Tipperah District, BengaL 
Area, 589 square miles, comprising 53 fiscal divisions. A permanently 
settled estate, belonging to the Rajd of Hill lipperah who pays an 
annual land revenue of ;^J5 361 
Boshra.— Town m Darbhingah District, Bengal —See Rusera. 
Botis.->— Ruined fort in Jehlam (Jhelum) tahsU Jehlam District, 
Punjab Situated m the Salt Range on a hill overlooking the gorge of 
the Rutidn Nadi, 11 miles north west of Jehlam town, in lab 32 55 N 
and long 73 49 & The fort uas bmit by the Afghin Sher Sbfh 

about 1540 dunng the time of his usurpation of the throne of Delhi 
as a check on the Ghakkar tnbe. The walls extend for 3 miles and 
encircle the rocks which command the entrance of the pass Some 
parts have a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet The total area enclosed 
by the fortifications amounts to 260 acres. One gateway still remains 
in excellent preservation the rest has fallen into rums which form a 
mo^ striking and picturesque group 
BotfiiffsrlL-'&tf Rohtasgarh 

Bonkthwa. — Stream which nses m the Faung laung range in 
TaunggU Distnct, Tenass^im Divtston Lower Bunna. — S» Yavk 

THWA. 

BOEL — Island lighthouse and temple in the State of Nawdnagar, 
Kithiiwir Bombay Presidency — See Rojhi 

BudaolL — Pargani m Bara Banki Distnct Oudh bounded on 
the north by the G(^;ra nver on the east by Mangalsi on the souih 
Mawdi Maholdra and on the west by Basorhi and Darydbdd Area, 
173 square miles, or iir 102 acres, of which 73 316 acres are cultivated. 
Populabon (1881) 98,868 namely Hindus 79017 Muhammadans 
19,828 and others, 23 I^nd revenue, ;^i4 69* Of the 196 
villages comprising the fargarA 86 are held in tdlukddn 70 in iMnA»r 
ddrii mid 40 in pattidari tenure Seven market villages, 9 village 
schools post-office police station wiih 2 outposts. 

BndavlL — lown in Bara Banki District, Oudh and head-quarters 
of Rudault pargand situated 37 miles south-east of the civil station, 
m lat 26 44 45^^ K and long 8t 47 20" e. Population (rSBi) 

I ,394, namely Muhammadans 6378, and Hindus 5016 Nuihber 



RUmA simala^rvnang u 

cf houses, 3333. The ibundati<m of the town is ascnbed to a 
Bhar chief, Rudra Mall A thnving commercial town with daily 
mai^ets, at which a brisk trade is earned on m gram TegetaUes, 
cotton and cloth A small house^ax is levied for police and con 
servancy purposes. 

Bsdra Km&la. --Mountain peak in Garhwdi State North Western 
Provinces. Lat 30 58 n long 79 9 e. , on the eastern frontier 
of Garhwdl, towards Chinese Tartary Thornton describes it as con 
sisting of 5 huge snow -covered summits rising above a mass of bare 
rocky cliffs Llevation above sea level, estimated at 32 390 feet 
Bndra Fray:^ —Temple m Garhwil Distnct North Westem Pro- 
vinces Stands at the junction of the Mandikim draining the southern 
slopes of the Keddrndth and Badrindth peaks, with the Alaknanda. 
One of the five sacred fraydgs or confluences of the Hindus and a 
haltmg place for pilgrims to Hundchal Six miles above the junction 
of the Manddkmi and Alaknanda nvers, a dome shaped rock 30 feet 
in height by 15 m diameter bears the name of Bhim ka chulha or the 
Kitchen of Bhim a famous giant of Hindu mythology It is com 
pleteiy excavated and has apertures at the top where Bhim used to 
place his cooking utensils. The temple is small and stands by the 
water’s edge. Elevation above sea level 2200 feet 
“^ioAxvifyvx^Rttdarpttr ). — ^Town in Gorakhpur District North Westem 
Provinces Situated in lat. 26 26 40 n and long 83 39 35 e. 
on the Bathui ndla upon the Gorakhpur and Barhaj road 23 miles 
south east of Gorakhpur town Population (1881) 9843 namely 
Hindus 8840 and Muhammadans 1003 The gola or gram mark^ 
m the business part of the town is the entrepot whence the gram 
and g&r (syrup) of the neighbourhood are exported by nver Except by 
nver the trade is purely local and it is prevented from developing by a 
conion of quagmires created by the rains, which for several mtmths 
of the year prevents any wheeled communication with the rest of the 
Distnct A small house-tax is levied for police and conservancy 
purposes ithin the limits of the town are the rv.inains of an enor 
mous fort said to have been erected by the early Rajput settler^, when 
threatened by the aboriginal Bhars before the recovery of the country 
by the latter {See Gorakhpur District ) Fair in February attracts 
about 1500 persons 

Bndraimr — Small village m the Tarii Distnct Northwestern 
provinces Lat 28 58 n long 79 26 40 e. distant from Bazeh 
city 53 miles north upon the Almora road Stands among fine mango 
groves. Population (z88i) 8x3 Ruined temples and tombs malan- 
ous chmate. 

ftiiTiip fth. — Hill tract in GocULvan Distnct, Madras.— R ampa. 

BMMMig — Pass in Bashahr (Bassahir) State, Punjab Lat. 31 43 

\OL. XIl *■ 
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V 7^ 38 , Ites over a range in Kuniwar dividing Uie vaScy 

of HftAalawg from that of Pfjar According to Thornton the crest 
does not reach the limit of perpetual snow Closed during the four 
coldest months when the route runs along a circuitous and dangerous 
track by the side of the Sutlej Elevation aboie sea level 14 500 

Run la-bn (ccmectly Yun za 4 iii) — River m the Tenassenm Division 
of Lower Burma -^See Yuif zk lcw 

Buptl — Pett> State and town in Maht Ontha, Bombay Presidency 
The State contains 1 1 villages the area of land under cultivation is 
estunated at 21 000 btgMs Population (18&1) 3497 The revenue 
15 returned at ^£'350 and tribute of ;£ii 5 9s. is paid to the Gaekw^ 
of Baroda and ;£36 4s to the Rijd of Edar The chief of Rupdl 
ThikOr Min Singh is a Rehwir Rijput Rujiil is the chief town of 
the State School 

Bdpar — North western iahsil of Ambila (Umballa) District Punjab , 
lying at the foot of the Simla HiUs, and along the south bank of the 
Sutlej (Satlaj) Area, 277 square miles towns and villages, 361 
num^ of houses, 33 585 namely, occupied 25 496 and unoccupied 
8089 number of families 26227 Total populauon (1881) 154303 
namely males 88046 and females 66357 Average density 557 
persons per square mile Classified according to religion the 
population consists of — Hindus, 85 439 Muhammadans, 49 276 
Sikhs, 19341 Jams, 127 and Chnstians, 120 Of the 361 towns 
and villages, 271 contain less than five hundred inhabitants 65 
from five hundred to a thousand and 24 from one to two thousand 
inhabitant The only place vith a population exceeding two thou 
sand inhabitants is Rupar Town (10 326) The average annual area 
under crops for the five jears 1877-78 to 1881-82 is returned at 
an square miles, or 135 084 acres the principal crops bemg^wheat 
46275 acres Indian corn 22,159 acres jodr 17814 acres, gram, 
ji 048 acres ntotk 7559 acres nee 2456 acres barley 2212 acres 
h&jrtt 1788 acres cotton, 8426 acres sugar cane 7139 acres and 
indigo, 899 acres Revenue of the tahsil jCi 3 211 The admmi 
strative staff consists of a tahAldar munstf and 2 honorary magistrates, 
who preside o\ er 4 civil and 3 criminal courts. N umber of police circles 
3 , strength of regular police 39 men village watch or rural 
police {chmiktddrs) 408 

Sdpir —Town and municipaliD m \mbila (UmbaJla) District, 
Fnnjab, and head-quarters of Rupar tahAl situated m lat 30 57 » , 
1^8 7^ 33 £. on the south bank of the Sutlej (batlaj) 43 miles north 
of Ambila atv The town is of considerable antiquity formerly 
known as Rupnagar It was occupied about 1763 by Han Singh, a 
chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract south of the Sutlej stretch 
uig along the foot of the Hiinilayas. In 1793 he divided h» estata 
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between hu two sons Charrat Stngh and Dewa Singh the fonner of 
whom obtained Riipar The estates were confiscated m 1846 m con 
sequence of the part taken by the family durmg the Sikh war of the 
preceding year Riipar is important as being the site of the head aorks 
of the Sirhmd Canal and till recently the residence of a numerous 
staff of European officers superintending the construction of the works 
Population (x88j) 10326 namely males 6171 and females 4155 
Muhammadans number 5x70 Hindus, 470S Sikhs, 388 , Jams, 109 
and Chtistians ii Number of houses 1673 Municipal income 
(1883-84) ^665 or an average of is. 3id per head Iwo iropor 
tant religious fairs — one Muhammadan at the tomb of Shdh Rhalfd, 
m the month of Jaishtha, attracting 50 000 persons the other a Hindu 
bathing festival on the banks of the Sutlej in April, attended by an 
equal number of persons Rupar is an important mart of exchange 
between the hills and plains and carries on a considerable trade m 
gram, sugar and mdiga Imports of salt from the Salt Range re 
exported to the hills m return for iron ginger potatoes, turmeric, 
opium and hemp Manufacture of cotton cloth iron hooks, and 
other hardware Assistant Commissioners court, ioAsiS police office, 
staging bungalow 

BupbdA — Town in Bhartpur State Rijputina. The town was 
founded by Rup Singh a descendant of the Rajds of Chutorgarh who 
became a Muhammadan, and was a constant attendant at the court 
of the Emperor Akbar He built a palace in the Mugbai style of 
architecture, with a large tank attached both of which are still m 
existence Ihere are in the Mcinity three colossal images of Baldeojf 
his wife and \ udbisthiri two enormous monolith columns or obelisks, 
the inscriptions on which ire illegible and another colossal image, 
supposed to represent a Buddhist or Jam divinity Dispensary and 
post-office 

Rdpgarh. — hort m the Songarh Sub-division of Nosan (\aiasari) 
Division, Baroda State Bombaj Presidency Situated about 15 miles 
south of the town of Songarh, and about 35 miles east of Nosan station 
on the Bombay Baroda andCcntril India Railway m a salient angle 
of the Baroda frontier At one time the fort was useful for keeping 
the Bhils in check A tank in the fort is supplied by a perennial 
spring Laeutenant J E. Gibbs R E who visited it in 1875 attributes 
the presence of the constant supply of cold water with no motion or 
overflow to the condensation of the vapour of the daily sea breezes as 
in the case of ponds on the South Downs of England 

Bapnagar — 1 own m Udaipur State, Rajputana Situated on the 
summit of the \iavalHs, between the Desun and Someshwar passes. 
Steep and precipitous hill-sides render the vilh^ unapproachable from 
the north and east Defended by outworks overlooking the plains and 
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ths-Dcsvipass on the west and south. Founded about 1773 when 
the Solanki RAjputs of Desun were finall/ dnven out of that place bj 
MArwAr troops. The site seems to have been chosen solely for defisnce 
th^ » no cultivation belonging to the town, nor is any revenue denved 
liom It, 

^Town m kishangarh State Rajputdna Population 
(x«8i) 5665 namely Hindus, 4053 Muhammadans 857, and 
* others, 755 

KdinArdFAB — River of Bengal The name given to the Dhait- 
KisoR after the confluence of the Shai which flows into it from 
Midnapur Distnct The course of the Rdpndra)an, from where it 
fiiat touches upon HdgU Distnct to where it falls into the HdgU 
nver opposite Hdgh Point, in lat 32 is 30 n long 88 3 e. is 
generslly south-easterly Two miles south of KailA ghdt its priuapal 
fiarry the RdpTiAra>an is crossed by the Midnapur High I evel Canal 
from LldbAna. It is tidal throughout its entire course and a 
heavy bore ascends as high as the mouth of the Bakshshf khil the 
chief tnbutar} of the RdpnArdjan within HdgH Distnct The river 
IS {wotected mi its right hank within Midnapur District 1 ^ a con 
tinuous embankment 29 miles 3373 feet m length and it is also 
embanked all along its left bank within Hdgli District from its 
junction with the Bakshshf khdl to its union with the Hugh nver 
The bordering lands are more or less inundated by the spring tides 
in Apnl and May which leave behind destructive impiegnations of 
salt, rendering them unfit for cultivation unless smalt defensive works 
are thrown up round the fields every year to keep the water ouL Grass 
and hb^a reeds are the ordmary pmiduce except m jears when the rains 
set in and close earlj when a late nee crop can be planted m September 
The Rdpnirdj’sn is navigable throughout the year by native boats of 4 
tons burden as far as GhAtdl village in Midnapur District The nver 
IS not fordable at any season of the year within the limits of HdgU 
Distnct 

Bil^mArdyan and Baaulpnr CanaL — Tidal canal m Midnapur 
Bengal, extending from the RtSpnardyan to the Rasdlpur nver m the 
Hijili portion of the Distnct divided into two reaches ITie first reach 
IS called the Bankd. Canal and runs from near the mouth of the Rdji- 
nirdyan nver to the Haldl nver a distance of 8 miles top width 72 
feet bottom width 62 feel depth, 8 feet The second section is 
called the Tiropkii Canal, and runs from the Haldi to the Rasdlpur 
nver a length of 18 miles top width, 92 feet bottom width 64 feet, 
depth, 8 feet These canals were completed and opened throughout 
on the 1st September 1873. They ate intended for navigation only 
and the tolls taken dunng the year 1873-74 amounted to ;^2797 ids , 
while the miscellaneous revenue was £63 iSs. Ihe deficiency for 
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the year, exclusive of interest, was estimated at ^^999} 6s lo 1881-^2 
the tolls amounted to ^^4653 and the miscellaneous revenue to ;^i2o 

Etipnith. — ^\Mlage in the pargand of Amwl, m the Jamtia Hills, 
Assam, with a Hindu temple greatly frequented by pilgnms from the 
plains of Sylhet In the neighbourhood are several caverns in the 
limestone formation extending for a great distance beneath the earth 
Out of one of these a Chinese army is fabled to have marched to the 
invasion of India. In another the hanging stalactites have been carved 
to represent the gods of the Hindu pantheon 

E^kha Kalin.— Town m Phillaur iahsil Jalandhar (Jullundur) 
Distnct, PunjaU Lat 31 7 12 n long ^6 45 30 e Population 
(1881) 3492 consisting of Hindus 3363 Muhammadans 1189 
and Sikhs 941 Number of houses, 950 Rdrhha Kaldn is a mere 
agricultural village or collection of hamlets, with an insignificant trade 
in sugar but othera ive unimportant Primary school 

Etbrkt — Eastern tahsil of Sahiranpur Distnct, North W estem Pro- 
vinces lying at the foot of the Siwalik Hills, along the western bank 
of the Ganges and watered by the Gangeb Canal compnsmg the 
pargands of Rdrki Jawildpur Manglaur and Bhagwanpur Area, 789 
square miles of which 356 square miles are cultivated Population 
(1872)242696 (1881) 274571 namely males 151524 and females 
123 047 Increase of population since 1S72 31 875 or 13 1 per cent, 
in nine years Classified according to religion the population consists 
of-— Hindus, 189734, Muhammadans 82989 Jams, 480 and 
others, 1368 Of 433 villages, 271 contain a population of less 
than five hundred inhabitants 99 between five hundred and a 
thousand 58 between one and five thousand and 5 upwards of five 
thousand Total Government land revenue j£2 7 987 or including 
local rales and cesses levied on land £^1 362 Total rental paid by 
cultivators including cesses jQsT 9^^ tahsit contained 

I civil and 5 criminal courts number of police circles {tkdnas) 7, 
Strength of regular police 104 men village watch or rural police 
{(haukiddrs) 491 

BlArkx — M^em manufacturing town municipality and canton 
ment in Sahdranpur District, Northwestern Provinces and head 
quarters of Rurki iahsli situated in lat 29 52 35 n long 77 55 
40 E. on an elevated ndge overlooking the bed of the Solani nver 
32 miles east of Saharanpur aty Population (1872) 10,778 (1881) 
15,953 namely males 9829 and females 6124 Classified according 
to religion the population consists of— Hindus, 9574 Muhammadans, 
4963 Jams, 121 , Christians, 1159 and others 136 Municipal 
income (1883-84) £1462 of which ^£’787 was demed from taxationj 
average incidence of taxation is ajd per head of the population 
(is 818) within municipal limits. 
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Before the commencement of the Ganges Canal vorhs, Rilrkl was a 
mere mudrbuilt village on the banks of the SoUm, it is now a (lounA 
town with broad metalled roadwa>s meeting at nght angles, and 
lined with excellent 5hop& In the centre of the town is a large open 
chauk or marketplace. The Ganges Canal passes close to Rdrki, 
between high embankments At a short distance above the town, it 
is earned over a lofty viaduct Rdrki owes its chief importance 
to being the head quarters of the Ganges Canal workshops and 
non foundry, established in 1845-46 much extended and improved 
m 185a, and employing 850 hands m 1882 The Thomason Civil 
Engineeni^ College founded in 1847 for instructing natives and 
others in practical engineering with a view to emplo>ment upon public 
works, had a total of 99 regular students in 1882 This institution is 
the largest and most important engineering college m India and during 
its forty years of teaching may be said to have created an indigenous 
engineering profession. The men ttamed bj its professors have supplied 
the working staff by which most of the great public works of British 
India have been executed The building is spacious and handsome 
and Its staff is maintained at the highest point of efficiency The 
students are partly Fnglish youths bom in the country partly Eurasians 
and natives with pecial classes for soldiers picked for their ability 
from the British regiments in India. The sappers and miners of the 
native army have been cantoned at Riirki since 1853 and it has formed a 
station for British troops since i860 The garrison numbers about 1000 
men of all ranks. Church dispensary police station post office fahsili 
niissuon school of Soaety for the Propagation of the GospLl The low 
ground surrounding the town together with the percolation from the 
canal gives rise to fever and other niahnotis diseases much how 
ever has been done to remedy this evil Excellent meteorological 
observ'atory 

Bosera {JlosAra) — Town and municipality in Darbbangah District, 
Bengal situated on the east bank of the Little Gandak just below the 
confluence of that river with the Hdghmiti jo lat 25 45 8 v and 
long 86 4 8 E. Population (188 r) 11578 namely males 5534 and 
females 6044 Hindus number 11 196 and Muhammadans 382 
Municipal income (1883-84) ^^519 of which ;^4S6 was derived from 
taxation average incidence of taxation 9|<L per head Rusera town 
contains a police station distillery and perhaps the largest idsdr m the 
District seat of a large trade in grain, oil seeds saltpetre gM cloth 
and other articles. An aided English school was established here in 
1870 Roads run from Rusera to Dalsinhsanli Ndgarbasti Tijpur 
Baheii nd Hit^ and to Daibhangah rvd Hathaurt, and to Rijghit on 
tbfe Tiljdga. Before the change in the course of the Bdghniatf direct 
water communication was open to Darbhangah all the year round In 
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1876-77 the total registered traffic of Ruseia was valued at ;^X97 000 
The pnacipal exports were— oil seeds, £,too 000 tohAcay, j^is 000 
gii 13 000 tiie imports comprised food-grain ^£9000 salt, 
;^49 000 Owing to an alteration m the s>stem of registration, no 
later statistics of trade are available 
Bluhlknly&^Rner in Ganjim Distnct Madras Presidency Rises 
m the Chinna Kimidi Miliyas in lat 19 55 20 n and long 84 20 
£. and runs south-east to Aska, where it is joined by the Mahanadi , 
thence south-east and east till it enters the sea at Ganjim town m 
lat 19 22 N and long 85 7 e Its length is about 115 miles 
the pnncipal towns on its banks being Surad^ Aska, Pumshottapur 
and Ganjitn It is spanned at Aska by a fine masonry bridge of 19 
arches. 

BtUSdlkonda (called after Mr Russell who was Commissioner here 
m 183s) — Town m Gumsar idAti Canj 4 m Distnct, Madras Presidency 
Lat 19 56 20 N long 84 37 34 E. Situated on the river 
Loharakandi about 50 miles north west of Ganj 4 m town. Population 
(1881) 2613, residing in 544 houses Head-quarters of the Special 
Assistant Agent for the Hill Tracts, and of a idluk Magistrate Court 
houses, jjost office school dispensary public bungalow rest house and 
prison for the hill convicts. It was at one time a military cantonment 
but was abandoned m December 1863 
Rostoni. — Town in Shikirpur District Smd . — See Rastak 
Rn tlmn. — State and town m the Central India Agency —S» 
Ratl.\m 

Rwa*taun; (correctly iwa/aung ) — Town in Mye-deh township, 
Thayetmyo District Irawadi Division Lower Burma — Aitf Ywa taunc 
Bwe (correctly i we) —One of the mouths of the Irawadi (Ina 
waddy) the chief river of Lower Burma — See \ we 
Bwon za-leng’ — Riser m the Tenassenm Division of Lower Burma. 
— See \ tN ZA UN 
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SaAdatgam —Town m Bara Banki Distnct Oudh situated 14 
miles north-east of Bara Banki town Founded by R 4 j 4 Surat Smgb 
the ancestor of the present talukddr of the pargam (Rimnagar) and 
named after the Naw 4 b Saadat Ah K.h 4 n m whose leign it was built 
A clean and well built town, with a considerabte trade m grain Popu 
lation (1881) 3010 namely Hindus 1639 and Muhammadans 1381 
Number of houses S 37 

Babarhad. — ViUage m Khutahan tahsU Jaunpur District, Not& 
Western Pros mces, situated m lat 36 1 10 n, and long 82 44 21 
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iaght miles nortlheast of Khnt&an town. PopnlatKm (i 38 i^ 35531 
tbe ^nerailuig class being Muhammadans Bi^wedtly maricets on 
T^ies^}i;s and Saturdays 

IhrilMUd (Sedertt SstMm Saz»tn) — River, rising m the Eastern 
in the Native State of Jaipur (Jeypore), Madras rushes throu^ a rocky 
duuinel in a succession of rapids till it enters the Upper Godivan 
District; Central Provinces, within which its course for 3 $ miles is free 
from obstructions It falls into the Goddvan in lat 17 35 ^ 
long. 81 18 E. 

JSabAthlL — Cantonment m Simla Distnct Punjab Subathu 

Sftbay yon (Tsam bay run or Tie bay-y un) —Township m Bassein 
District, liawadi Division Lower Burma Area, 661 square miles 
Population (188 r) 60,508 Gross revenue, 330 In the south 
west the country 1$ undulating In the north and east the land is m 
places saumpy and nee cultivation is earned on m other places it is 
covered with tree and grass jungle passing near the junction of the 
Dagj and Shwe-nyaung nvers, into good nee land again In the north' 
east comer of the township a large area has been rendered available for 
nee by an embankraenL This township comprises 7 revenue circles 
Head quarters at Kjnin pyau town 

SAbb^ — Village and rums in Dacca Distnct, Bengal situated on 
the north bank of the Burfganga, a tributary of the Dhaleswarf m lat 
^3 5 ^ 55 ^ and long 90 17 10 e. Formerly the capital of the 
Bhuiyd Riji Hanschandra. In 1839, the only trace that remained of 
bis residence was a heap of bncLs and eanh overgrown with jungle 
Small trade m cloth and ironware. 

SabL — River m Gurgdon Distnct Punjalx— S ahibi 

Sachin. — Native State within the British Political Agency of Surat, 
in Gujardt Bombay Presidency Ihe villages constituting the Stale 
are much separated, some of them being surrounded by Briush temtoiy 
and others by portions of Baroda State Sachin may however roughly 
speaking be said to he within the limits of the Bntish Distnct of Surat. 
It occupies an area of about 42 square miles with a population (r&8i) 
of IS 731 namely males 7371 and females 8350 Hindus number 
13214 Muhammadans 2307 and Christians 200 Number of houses, 
3729 villages, 19 Irrigation is earned on from tanks and wells. 
The climate is healthy and the usual cereals are cultivated as well os 
cotton and sugar-cane Yam and coarse cloth are manufactured A 
recently bmlt breakwater at Dumas, and a causeway at Bhfmpur by 
keeping back sea water have contnbuted towards the reclamation ttf a 
ocmsiderable area of hitherto uncultivable salt land 

The Nawib of Sachfn is by descent a Habshi or Abyssinian When 
his ancestors first came to India is doubtful but they were long known 
on fhe western coast as the Sidis of Danda Rij^ipur and Janjird. They 





were also ^e admirals of the fleets of the kings of Ahtnadnagar and 
Bijipur, in the Deccan, whilst those djmasties lasted and subsequently 
of the Mughal Emperors, being appointed to that office by Auiangzeb 
about 1660, with an annual assignment of ^^30 000 on the Surat 
revenues for their maintenance On the decline of the Mughal Empire 
the Sidis became notonous pirates, plundenng the ships of all nations 
except the English whose friendship they appear to have early culti 
vated. The branch of the family who had their bead-quarters at the 
island of Jonjird remained chiefs of that place during the wars between 
Sivaj/ and the Mughals:, also during the war between the Pesfawi and 
the British Government 

During these wars different members of the family were alternately 
supported by either party as best suited its ov^n interests. Ton aids the 
end of the last century Bdlu Mid Sidi the heir to the throne of Janjiri 
and to the other possessions of the Sidis >^as expelled from hts 
dominions b> a younger branch of the family (i /84-91) He appealed 
for aid to the Marathas and the British The Pesihwd being desirous of 
obtaining Jinjird an arrangement was come to m 1791 by which Bilu 
Mii ceded to the Peshwi Janjir^ in return for Sachin Bilu Mi 4 duly 
got possession of lus new Slate of Sachfn but when the Peshwa claimed 
Janjiri the Sidis who held it refused to give it up and succeeded in 
maintaining their independence Sachin remained m the hands of 
Bilu Mid and his descendants while Janjird is still held by the 
younger branch of the family who bad ousted Bdlu Mid, the Feshwd 
never having been able to establish his influence Janjira is reckoned 
a maiden fortress to this day A full account of the transactions 
between the Bntish the Peshwa and the rival sides of Janjird and 
Sachin will be found m Aitchisons Tnatm vol iv pp ^z^etseq 
cd. 1876 

The present (1883-84) chief of Sachin is Nawdb Sidi Abdul Kddar 
Muhammad Yakut a Sunni Musalmdn who is now a student at 
(he Kdjkumdr College During his niinonty the affairs of the State are 
administered by a Bntish officer The chief is entt led to a salute of 9 
guns, and has power to try for capital offences, without the express 
permission of the Political Agent his own sul^ects only The family 
hold a title authorizing adoption and succession follow's the rule of 
pnmogeniture 

The surv^ and land settlement of the State were completed m 
1882-83 *be whole, the rates are higher than in neijjhbounng 
Bntish villages but much lower than the rdjafs had hitherto paid 
The gross revenue in 1883-84 amounted to 986 of which 

4,051 was denved from the land tax The usual v’lllage estab- 
lishments of pd/e/s havildirs vethas are kept up with a faufddr to 
inquire into offences. In 1883-84 the State contained 15 schools 
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▼nfi 944 pupils , only five vtUffges were without schools The average 
amual rainfall of the five years ending 1883-83 was 47 3 inches. The 
tain&ll of 18S3-S4 was 35 7 inches. 

SaohilL^Capital of Sachin State Bombay Presidency situated in 
lat 31 3 40 H and long 73 59 e. 9 miles south of Surat city 
Population (1873) 733 not returned separately in the Census of i88z 
Good roads connect it with Surat mth Lachpur ou the Mindhola, 
the former residence of the Nawdbs and with Sachin station on the 
Bombay Baroda, and Central India Railway The town contains the 
palace of the Nawab a small fort, court house }ail post office dispen 
sary dharmsdla etc The roads are lighted and watered 
84 d 6 bid.^Eastemmo$t tahsU of Muttra (Mathura) Uistnct North 
Western Provinces contcnninous with Sddabid pargana The taksif 
just touches on the Jumna m its southwestern comer but is inter 
sected through its centre b> the Jhirna or kharon nver an important 
stream m the rams, but dry or almost so at other seasons It drains 
a valley about two or three miles wide on each side the boundary 
line of which is marked by denuded sand> slopes. Excepting the 
Jbima vilJev and the small area of Jumna ravines Madar \asid^ 
the tahsti is extremel) level and uniform There are no other streams 
of anvsize and jii/f and marshes are few Ihc prevailing soil is 
pi/tya interspersed with tracts of dkur or sand but the total area of the 
latter is insignificant. There is a little usar in the nest of the /aAjf/ 
and the jiatches of waste that still remain are often covered with 
scrub jungle and sometimes with d^i trees. There is no canal 
irrigation, and the area irrigated from jAtls and ponds is insignificant* 
but that commanded bj wells is evceptionaiJ} large Cotton owing 
to the suitability of the ^/tya soil for its groath and the \icinity of 
Hathris, the largest cotton mart in Northern India, is the crop most 
extemsively grown Barley jodr and arAar are the other principal 
crops, and a considerable amount of hemp and indi^o are also raised 
The total area of Sidibdd fahsi/ m 1881-82 was 180 square miles, 
of which 148 square miles were under cultivation, ig square miles 
cultivable and only 13 square miles uncultivable waste Popula 
tion (1881) 89217 namely males 49.110 and females 40107 
average density of population, 49^, persons per square mile Classified 
according to religion there were m 1881 — Hindus 82 289 Muhanv 
madans, 6598, and Jams 330 Of the 127 towns and villages 
comprising the 70 contained less than five hundred inhabit 

ants 37 between five hundred and a thousand and 19 between 
cme and five thousand The only place with upwards of five thousand 
mhabitants was Kursanda (6018). Of the total cultivated area at the 
tune of the recent land setilemenr 25 679 acres were cultivated by 
proprietors themselves as sir or homestead lands, 27 344 acres by 
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tenants wiSi occupancy nghts, 45 173 acres by tcnantwit-wili while 
749 acres were rent free land granted by xdminddrst and 89S acres 
were cultivated gaidens Jilts, Brdhmans Rijputs and Ahlrs cultivate 
nearly the whole of the Ar area and from the same castes with the 
addition of Cbamdrs and Gadands the tenantry is almost entirely 
recruited, lotal Government land revenue (1881-^2) 596 or 

includmg local rates and cesses levied on land, jCsS 39 * Total 
rental including local rates and cesses paid by cultivators ^£46 1 73 
The rates of rent paid by tenants at will are considerably higher than 
those paid by occupancy tenants although the latter generally cultivate 
lands of a better quality the difference m the rates being 1 1 per cent 
in the west of the iaAsU and as much as 15 per cent in the east 
SddibUd iahdi contained in 1883 i cnminal court a police stations 
(tAd/rds) a regular police force of 40 men and a village watch or rural 
police of 236 cAauiidars 

BddAbdd. — Town in Muttra (Mathuid) Distnct, Northwestern 
Provinces, and head-quarters ofSddabdd /aAsU situated in lat 27 26 
13 N and long 73 4 42 e. on the Jhirna stream at the junction of 
four important metalled roads connecting with it Muttra town with 
Jalesar road station on the East Indian Railwaj and with Agra and 
Aligarh towns Population (1881) 3295 Sadibdd was founded by Wialr 
Sidulli Khin the minister of the Emperor Shih Jahan in the first 
half of the 17th century On the British annexation m 1803 the 
town became the capital of a Distnct and continued so till the forma 
tion of the present Distnct of Muttra m 1832 The building, 
which occupies the site of a fort of Himmat Bahadur is a small but 
substantial building w ith a deep fosse and pierced and battlemented 
walls It occupies a commanding position and as it is supplied 
with a good masonr) well in the court! ard it is probably capable of 
standing a siege in an emergenci Saddbad was attacked by the Jdt 
rebels during the Mutmj and seaen lives were lost in the defence before 
they were repulsed The Hindu Rijput who led the defence was 
rewarded by a grant of a village m Aligarh District and two of the 
Jit nngleaders belonging to Kursanda were hanged The town con 
tains a large Hindu temple with an architectural facade and a hand 
some white mosque recently erected by the leading Muhammadan 
landholder A bi weekly market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdajs. 
Rest house police station post office and Ango vernacular school 
A small house tax raised for police and conservancy purposes realized 
JQ^2 in 1881-82 

gadalgL — Town m Belgium District Bombay Presidencj situated 
51 miles north of Belgium town and 25 south-east of Kolhipur in 
lat 16 33 N and long 74 33 e Population (1881) 7240 Coarse 
waistcloths blankets and womens robes are woven but the chief 
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in^ttry {ti the town and net^bourhood is sugar making: A large nret 
A e^wted Wtth augavcane, and a considerable quanuty of molasses » 
pi^ared here. Weekly market on Tuesdays Government vernacular 
school 

fiMUsblTgarh {Saddshwgad ). — Fort in North Kinara District^ 
Bombay Presidency situated m lat 14 50 25 n , and long 74* x6 
55 E. on the north side of the entrance to the KdU or KdU river 
baddshivgaih fort is built on a flat topped hill 220 feet high with a 
steep and mac^sxble face on the nver side 1 he fortifications consist 
of a granite and mortar wall 20 feet high and 6 feet thich enclosing a 
space of 10 acres. The wall has towers and openings for guns and 
IS surrounded by a moat Except the battlements and part of the 
wall on the south the whole is in fair repair The fort has three out 
works One at the base of the south face with its foundations under 
water the second parallel to the verge of the east slope , and the 
third opposite the mam fort, with a moat and battlements. At the 
southern comer of the hill are two Government bungalows 

Saddshi\^rh fort was built by a Sonda chief between 1674 and 1715 
In 1752 the Portuguese declared war against the Sonda chie^ and after 
a sli^t conflict earned the fort, which they greatly strengthened In 
X 7 54 the Portuguese restored the fort to the Sonda chief In 1763 
SiuUshivgarh was taken by Haidar ^Ifs general Fazl Ulla Khan. In 
1783 a detachment of General Mathew’s force was sent to occu^iy 
Sadishngarh In 1799 it was garrisoned by T^pii s troops. 

The village and port of Cbttdkul are situated at the foot of the bill 
occupied b> Sadashivgarh fort Population (1881) 3939 Though 
now confined to the village itself the name Chitikul originally included 
a considerable tract of land Under the forms Sindabur ChmUbor, 
Dntabor Cintapor Cinucola, Cintacora, Chittakula, and Chitekula, the 
place apfieara in the writings of many authors, from the Arab traveller 
Masudi (about 900 a.d) to the English geographer Ogilvy (about 
2600;. Customhouse, market, Roman Catholic church vernacular 
school, old military guard room and hospital now used as rest house 
and police station. Saddshivgarh or Chitdkul is one of the diiee ports 
of the Kirw:^r Customs Division Average annual value of trade for the 
five years endii^ iSSi-Si-^impons ;^iig2 exports total, 

Value in 1882-82— imports ^1^1585, exports jf;'8772 total, 

jfjOiSS? 

Sidfit JbfOndA. — Village m Jaunpur /aJisf/ Jaunpur District, 5} 
miles north-east of Jaunpur town with which it 1$ connected by an 
unmetalled road Population (1881) 3707 chiefly well to*do Sayyid 
Muhammadans. Small 6 dsdr tri weekly markets on Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and hndays: 

8 id]untrd.^Town and municipality in Ndrfingarh AiArf/, Ambdia 
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(ITmbaUa) District, Punjab situited xa lat. 30 13 n anti long. 
77 16* E, near the hills, 36 miles east of Aiqbila cttjr Popalationi 
(j88i) 10 794, namely males 5532 and females 5262 Muhammadans 
number 5847 , Hindus 4415 Sikh^ 408 and Jams, 124. Number 
of houses, 1756 Municipal mcome (1883-^4) j£56o or an areiage 
of IS o^d per head A town of great antiquity datmg back to the 
time of Mahmdd of Ghazni but now of no political importance 
Yearly fair at the shrme of Shdh kumais a Muhammadan samt 
lasting fi\e days and attended by about 20 000 persons. Manu 
fecture of coarse cloth, local trade m country produce Middle 
school 

Badiyi.— The name formerly given to a tract of country stretching 
along the north bank of the Brahmaputra on the extreme north east 
frontier of Assam The present /Aand or police circle of Sadiya, form 
mg part of the Sub-division of Dibrugarh in Lakhimpur District, has 
an area of 178 square miles. Population (1881) 9415 dwelling in 74 
villages and 1479 houses 

Sadiy&i — ^Village m Lakhimpur Distnct Assam situated m lat 27 
49 45 N and long 95 41 35 on the right or north bank of the 
mam stream of the Brahmaputra about 70 miles above Dibrugarh 
Sadiyd is the extreme north-east frontier outpost of British India, and 
has always possessed much political importance It is supposed to 
have been one of the first places occupied by the Ahams when they 
invaded Assam from the direction of Burma. In later times, the 
government of the surrounding country was administered by a viceroy 
of the Aham kings, with the title of Sadiya khoa. When the Burmese 
occupied Assam this title was conferred on a chief of the abongmal 
tnbe of Khdmtis whose office was confirmed on the annexation of 
Assam by the British in 1826 The Sadiyd Khoa furnished a military 
contingent of 100 men and supported himself by forced contributions. 
At the same time a British garrison was stationed at Sadiya and sub- 
sequently m 1835 when the exactions of the Khdmti chief became 
intolerable the civil administration was placed in the hands of the 
officer commanding the troops In 1839 the Khdmtfs rose m lebellton. 
They cut off the outpost at Sadiyd and killed Major White, the com 
raandant and Political Agent, together with the detachment of Sepoys. 
At this tim^ Sadiyd was described as an important place with a popu 
lation of 4000 souls. It dwindled gradually into a very insignificant 
village but is now becoming again a flourishing seat of trade The 
garrison generally consists of 1 European officer and about 150 men 
of one of the Assam regiments 

In order to promote friendly relations with the neighbounng hill 
tribes of Khdmtis, Mishmfs, and bingphos, a fair is hdd annually at 
the time of full moon m the end of January or begmmi^ of Febci^ 
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bitimen bang down caoutohouc^ wax, nuik, cloth, mats, ddo$ ot 
btO-kaives, and ivory whidi they exchange for cottop cloth salt 
metal utensils silver ear nng^ beads, brass wire and opwm. In 
2876, the attendance of hilimea was estimated at 3000 the value 
of the articles they sold at ^4910 and the value of those they 
bought at ;^4447 Latterly the number of visitors to the fair has 
fallen off considerably This ts partly due to the ill feeling existing 
between the \bar and Mishmi tnbes, and partly no doubt, to the 
novelty of the fair having worn off The Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur is generally present at this fair and adiantage is taken of 
the occasion to disuibute presents among the chiefs. 

During the rainy season steamers ran proceed op the Brahmaputra 
as far as Sadi >4 and it is hoped that this place may at some future 
day become the starting point of a through trade uith China It is 
almost certain that such a trade existed in the beginning of the last 
century An Assistant Political Officer has recently been stationed at 
Sadiya, to conduct political relations with the frontier tnbes especially 
the Abars and Mishmi& 

Sadras (correctly Satratga patana) — 1 own m Chengalpat tdluk 
Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras Presidency Situated in lat 
I z 31 *5 V and long 80 la e about 43 miles south of Madras, 
and connected with U by the Buckingham Canal Population (1881) 
1107 inhabiting 177 houses. Sadras fir t became a trading settlement 
of the Dutch in 1647 and was long famous for the fineness pf the 
rau^m produced by us looms The Dutch erected close to the shore, 
a biKk fort of considerable extent and pretensions to strength of which 
the rains still remain There are also the remains of the houses of the 
officials The old Dutch cemetery is within the fort and is still mam 
tamed in decent order under treaty fhe tombstones are curious 
specimens of the sculptor’s art The date of the oldest is 1679 There 
IS a German Lutheran Mission church on the esplanade opposite the 
fort and the Wesleyan Mi^on haie also a small settlement b«e. 
The once bustling importance of the place has long departed There 
are still a few looms, but the cunning which produced the once famous 
fabnes is lost The English captured Sadras m 1795 and although it 
was temixnarily restored to the Dutch it has been an English possession 
smee 1824 The Pdldr nver which falls into the sea a few miles 
to the south has silted up and its bar cannot be crossed by sea 
going ships. Sadras is now a petty place on the coast, with the 
open sea outside, and has long ceased to be a resort of maritime 
commerce 

Sadri (LaigeX— Town m the State of Udaipur Rijpuulna , situated 
51 miles east-south east of Udaipur city and 23 miles sou^ wert of 
fflmach Surrounded a stone wall much out of repair, and defended 
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by a saiaU fort on the bill above now almost m Tum& A first-dass 
noble of the State resides here and the town gives its name to his 
estate ofSo villages. 

8adri (BmaD) —Town m the State of Udaipur RAjputina 
situated a^ut 63 miles east*south-east of Udaipur city and 13 miles 
southwest of Nlmach The town is wailed and great quantities of 
bamboos and timber from the jungles to the south are thought here 
or sale 

Sftdrpor — Porjftfwrf m SnApur District, Oudh bounded on the 
north by BiswAn tahAl on the east by South Kundn pargand on the 
south by Bara Banki District and on the west by MahmudAbAd 
pargand Area 108 square miles or 69 086 acres of which 48410 
acres are cultivated 11600 acres cultivable 133 acres rent free and 
8943 uncultivable waste. The incidence of the land revenue demand 
IS at the rate of 2s. 6^d per acre of cultivation 2s o^d. per acre of 
assessed area, and is. io|d per acre of total area. Population (1881) 
50,233 namely males 26 739 and females 23 504 The 160 villages 
comprising the pargand have been constituted into 114 demarcated 
mauzds of which 81 are held under idlnkddn and 33 under zaminddri 
tenure. Muhammadans form the pnncii^il proprietary body owning 
119 Villages RaikwArs hold 11 Seths ^ JanwAr RAjputs 4, Fan 
wArs 4, Kashmm Brahmans 4. The remaining 23 are chiefly held 
by KAjasths The pargana is a poor one with only 2 villages con 
taming upwards of 2000 inhabitants No roads, no large bdzdrs and 
no fairs. 

Badrpflir — Town in SftApur Disnct, Oudh and head-quarters of 
Sadrpur pargand situated 30 miles south-east of SiUpur town but with 
no road or river communication with any other place An insignificant 
town of (1881) 1622 inhabitants Village school market twice a 
week 

SadulUUlAigar — Pargam m Gonda District, Oudh Bounded on 
the north by Utraula pargana from which it is separated by the 
Kuwana nver on the east by BurhApArA pargand on the south by 
ManikApur pargand the Bisuhi nver marking the boundary hne and 
on the west by Gonda pargand The boundary nvers are fordable 
eveiy few miles except during the rains, by men and cattle and the 
more important tracks are furnished with rough badges Along the 
banka of both nvers runs a fringe of forest varying from 3 miles to 
a few hundred yards m breadth but containing little good timber The 
sdl trees, stunt^ by excessive crowding, never attain sufficient size to 
make them of any great value and, except the jdmun^ which is plentiful 
and attams a fair growth and is of use both for building and burning, 
the only other tree of consequence is the makttd whose flowers and 
fruit are leased out for the manufacture of spints and oil, and the wood 
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oC^t^iioh u laii^ly empk>yed m roofing the hut$ of the nei$^botinng 
vtUages. Game is not parucularly plentiful The centre of the /far^ 
^wd IS a flat ugly phin underwooded and covered with fiiir cultivation^ 
alteniating with tracts <rf the long iAar grass. The soil is of a light dry 
loam Water may be found almost anywhere at a depth of from 15 to 
so feet from the surface and imgation is very common both from wells 
and small tanks. Area 103 square miles, cultivated area, 38943 
acres, or 59 per cent of the whole. Of this 29 640 acres are under 
iJiartf as 136 acres under ra^t and 12833 under both crops, the 
balance being fallow Owing to the extent of jungle, the population is 
for Oudh sparse numbering (1881) 40 894 or 393 jiersons per square 
mile. Hindus number 30 961 and Musalmdns 9933 

Until quite lately the greater part of the pargand was covered with 
dense jungle the home of predatory bands and most of the 
present tillage commenced witli the purchase of parcels of land m btrt 
from the later Rijds of Utrauk. Some idea of the scantiness of the 
agncultural population at the commencement of the present century 
when the practice of selling btrt rights became for the first time 
common may be gathered from the fact that m 1815 the Govern 
ment revenue was only ^69 From that time the advance becomes 
rapid and steady In 1819 the demand had nsen to ^^^1331, and 
ten years later it reached ;^24o6 With a few trifling variations, it 
remained at this amount till Rijd Darshin Smgb m 1838 raised it to 
j^35i2 a figure which was never again attained under the Native 
Government, Shortly before annexation it had fallen to little over 
;^20oo and when we took over the District^ SaduIUnagar was assessed 
on the pnnci^e of half-profits at j£‘24o8. 1 he progress of population 
and agncuUure since that period has been exceedingly rapid and in 1 87 2 
by a revised assessment, tiie Government land revenue was raised to 
^5607 with ;£i5a on account of cesses In consideration of the 
largeness of the enhancement and in view of the fact that much of the 
land recently brought under cultivation was held on long leases at 
progressive rents the increase was distributed over a period of ten 
years, and it was not proposed to take the full demand till 1883 Of 
the 1 12 villages m the pargand 51 are held by fdhtkdars paying a 
revenue of white 61 villages, assessed at ;^2835 are held by 

tamtttddrs 

SaduIUnagar — Village m Gonda Distnct, Oudh and head-quarters 
of SaduIUnagar pargand situated 28 miles north east of Gonda town 
Lat 27 5 45 N 82 24 51 E. Population (1881) 781 

Founded in 1786 by Kaji SaduiU Khdn of the Utraula family 

SadoIUpiir — Village m Maldah District, Bengal The chief 
descent or ghdt to the holy stream of the Bhagirathi is at this plac^ 
to Vhidi the dead bodies of Hindus are brought from great 
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to be biraed A weeklj narlcet is brfd berci and a laige annual 
rerginus-tradiDg fetr m March, as well as on occasions of bathing 
festivals throughout the year During the Muhammadan rule at Gaur 
this was the only burning ghdt allowed for the Hindus m Maldah 
District It K held in great veneration by the Hindus on account of 
Its antiquity as a burning ghdt and bathing place. 

SftdTlU&llnr — Village on the right bank of the Chenib m the 
Punjab the scene of an indecisive action between our troops, under 
Sir John Thackwell and the Sikh general Sher Singh in January 1849 
fliftd Koh {Sufid Kok Sa/atd JS^ffh). — Range of mountains in 
A]^b 4 nisrin, thus described by General Sir Charles MacGregor i — 

The range commences to the east of the AlIah 4 coh ndge between 
Kibul and Ghazn^ and then follows 34 of latitude for about 75 
miles to longitude 70 35 when it splits into two main ndges one going 
north east to the Khaibar and the kibul river the other after a short 
turn to the east continuing due east to the junction of the Kibul river 
with the Indus. During the first portion of its course this range drams 
on the north into the Kdbul river and on the south into the Kuram 
and It continues to do this after its separation into two branches though 
not with the same regulanty some of the easternmost drainage going 
direct into the Indus. 

It IS often of course quite arbitrary to say where one range commences 
and another ends, but I think in this case it will be best to say the 
Sofed koh commences from a few miles west of the Shutaigardan Pass, 
between Kuram and Logar This being the case the first spur which 
It throws out to the north is that which forms the east watershed of the 
Logar river and dividing it from the Khihd Kibul nver ends at 
Bhdtkhak 

The next spur is that between the Khdrd Kabul and the Tezfn 
nvers, over which are the Haft Kotil and Lataband Passes This 
Wood calls the karkocha range or rather he confounds two distmct 
spurs in one under this name but it may be doubted whether it would 
not more aptly be termed the Haft Kotdl spur Wood says that the 
ndge he rails the Karkacba drams west into the Logar and east 
into the Siirkhab but from Carden s surveys a e now know this to be a 
mistake there being two rivers— the Khurd Kibul and Tezm— between 
the Logar and Surkhdb which dram into the Kabul mer and which 
rise ui the Safed Koh Consequently it is an error to consida the 
mass of mountains between the Ixigar and Sdrkhdb one spur After 
the spur between the Khdrd kabul nver and Tezin another spur comes 
out from the mam range and after running north for about 30 miles to 
the north of Jagdalak then turns to the east, and running parallel 
with the Kibul nver ends at the junction of the Sdrkhdb with that nver 
7 b» spur drains into the lezfn on the west and the SUrididb on the 
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east, ai^ its eastward bend, into the Kibul river on the nordi and 
die Siirkhib on the south. 

The other northeni spurs of the Safed Koh to the east are not of so 
marked a character but they run between the streams which, flowing 
down from it, join the Sdrkh&b or the Kibul nver Of these the prio 
cipal are, commencing from the west the Gandamak, Kiidsd, Cfaipnal, 
Hisirak Kote and Mohinand. 

The spurs on the south cS this range are not of snch impcntance as 
those on the north The first is the one which runs out from die 
Shutargaidan Pass, and drains on the north and east into the Hazdr 
darakht and Handb streams on the south into another source of the 
Kuram. The second is the Paiair ntJge, which comes out from the 
S/tinUn Peak and ends at the Kuram, draining into the Kena and Harlab 
nvers on the west and the Paiwir on the east Then again, to the east 
there are numerous short spurs, which shoot down to the south but do 
not reach the nver save in the form of detritus These need not be 
mentioned further and the only other spur requiring notice is the 
one which coming out somewhat to the east of longitude 70 30 runs 
between the Ku-min Ddra and the Kiirndn stream 

W ood places the western limit of the Safed Kob at lottg. 69 3d e. 
thus regarding its commencement as at >ery nearly the same jxiint as 
I do — ^viz. ]ust east of the Alumiir Pass over the Allah koh range in 
Itmg 69 30 £. 

* Judging from the accounts of Wood Bellew and Walker the scenery 
woi^ seem to be equal in grandeur and beauty on both sides of 
the range and Wood in his description of the northern side falls into 
an enor when he says that looking towards the summit there are 
successive ranges, for the main range runs east and west and throws its 
spurs to the north and south Wood says the farthest peaks are bare 

irregular the nearest covered with june-trees and this tallies with 
the graphic description given by Bellew of its south aspect 

CoL Walker says of the range — Its highest point 1$ the Sftdrdm 
Mountain 15 622 feet above the sea whence the range preserves a toler 
ably uniform level perhaps nowhere less than 1 2 500 feet, until it agam 
culminates in a double-p^ mountain, whose summits average 14,600 
feet I have been unable to learn the local names of these peaks, or 
whether hke the SMrdm Mountain they mil of a remote antiquity, 
when the country was ruled by Hmdus long anterior to the ongm of 
Muhammadanism. The offshoots of this range (i < the branches east 
of long: 70 30 E ) have usually an east and west direction, and are re- 
maritable for their parallelism with each other and with the parent range. 
The most important, though not the highest, of these stretches away to 
Atmck, and » die southern boundary of the Peshiwar valley, dividing 
It from the ^tem of valleys of which Koh^t District is composed. 
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Before entenng British temtory, it forms the southera barns of the 
Tiiah valley 

Accordmg to Sit C MacGr^or the low hills of JaUldbfd (ends of 
the north spurs of the Safed Koh) are barren but the lofty ranges of 
Kuod, Karkacha and Safed Koh are richly clad with pine, almond and 
oths trees. The appearance he continues, of the valleys of the Safed 
Koh is a mixture of orchard field and garden They abound in mul 
berry pomegranate and other fruit trees while the banks of their 
streams are edged with a fine sward enamelled with a profusion of wild 
flowers and fnnged by rows of weeping willows. 

* It IS worthy of note that the Safed Koh presents m its south aspect 
the same glacis slopes of shingle which were observed by Griffiths on 
the south slopes of the spurs of the Hindu Kdah and which may also 
be noticed on parts of the hills north of the Feshdwar valley No men 
tion is made by any authority of this {leculianty existing on the north 
of this range, or I believe of any other range 

8 aff!r 4 L — River m Assam, rising in the Ndgi Hills, and falling into 
the Disang river in Sibs^ar District, after a course of about 8^ miles 
Coal deposits exist near the source of the river but the difficulties m 
the way of procunng labour and transport have, up to the present 
prevented their being worked. Several tea-gardens are situated on the 
banks or in the vianity of the n%er which is navigable for boats of 
50 maunds or about two tons burthen, dunng the rainy season as far 
as the Dhodar Ah road. 

gaflpnr — Tahsil or Siib-dmsion of Unao District, Oudh lying 
between 26 37 and 27 a N lat and between 80 6 and 80 30 e. 
long Bounded on the north by Bilgram and Sandfla tahsils of Hardoi 
Distnct on the east by Mohan tahsU of Unao on the south by Unao 
tahsil, and on the west by Cawnpur District m the North-Western 
Provinces Area, 395 square miles, of which 231 are cultivated. 
Population, according to the Census of 1881 194,001 of whom 169,733 
are Hmdus, and 24,254 Muhammadans Number of males 102 889 
of females, 9t If 2 number of villages or towns 373 aver^ density j 
of population, 491 persons per square mile This iahstl compnises the 
i}KKtparganas of Safipur Fatehpur Chaurdsi and Bingarmau In 1883 
It contamed i criminal and 2 avtl courts number of pohce aides 
{thdn^s) 2 strength of i^lar police, 47 men , rural police or village 
watchmen {chauktddrs) 634. 

Sftflpnr — Fargana of Unao Distnct, Oudh Bounded on the north 
by Sandfla pargand of Hardoi District, from which it is separated by the 
ski nver on the east by Asiwdn Rasfllib^ on the south by F^nar 
and on the east by Fatehpur Chaurisi Area, 132 square miles, or { 
84,530 acres divided into 137 townships. A well wooded country 
Sml chiefly loam and clay 1 staple cn^ barley Governmen revenue 
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^^<<567, at an average rate of as. 6A per acre. Population (1881) 
68,358, namely males 35,811, and females 3a 447 Hindus number 
59 151 Muhammadans, 9093 and others' 14 The extent of tend 
held under the different vaneties of tenure is as follows '-^TAlukdAti, 
4349 acres pukhtadAri 340 acres patttdAri 37 16S acres samindAfi 
36 i8r acres bMydchdra 5531 acres and Government villages, 1158 
acres* Pour large annual fairs, at one of ahich 15000 persons 
assemble 

flafljnir (or — Town m Unao Distnct Oudh and head 

quarters of ^fipor tahiil and pargand situated in lat 26 44 10 m , 
and long Bo 33 15 E. 17 miles north west of Unao town on the road 
leadmg thence to Hardoi \ flourishing well built town containing 
89 masonry houses, 14 mosques, and 6 Hindu temples. Population 
(1881) 7031 namely Hindus 4137 Musalmans, 3880 and others, 
14 Daily market with sales averaging ;^530o a. year hlourisbii^ 
school police station The town is said to have been originally 
founded by Sii Sukal a Brdhman and is generally called after him 
Siipur A religious mendicant subsequently came to the town and 
was buned there and the name was changed to Safipur in commemo^ 
ration of the holy man. Sat Sukal is said to have been defeated and 
killed in 1389 by Ibrahim of Jaunpur who put his lieutenants m charge 
of the town and whose descendants are the pnnapal proprietors at the 
present da} 

Sd^ar {Saugor) — District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provmces l>mg between 23 4 and 24 27 n lab and between 
78 6 and 79 13 E. long Area 400^ square miles Population in 
i88t 564,950 souls Sigar is a Distnct of the Jabalpur Division 
lying in the extreme northwest of the Central Provinces It is 
bounded on the north by Lalitpur District of the Northwestern 
Provmces and the Native States of BqiKar Fanni and Chaikhirf 
on the east by Panni and Damoh District on the south bv Narsingh 
pur Distnct and the Natue States of Bhopal and on the west by 
Bfaoplll and Gwalior States. The administrative head-quarters are at 
Sagak Town 

Physical Aspccii —The Distnct of S^r occupies with that of 
Damoh, the high % indhyan table-land which stretches out in the north 
west comer of the Central Provinces, The scarp of the Bhdnrer range 
nsing abn}[^y from the valley of the Narbadi (Nerbudda) fonns a 
natural boundary line, from which the District extends northwards in a 
last plain broken here and there by hiUs, with a general slope towards 
the nordi-east So too east of Sdgar town the boundary is marked by 
a clear escaipmen^ but to the north and west no salient ^}sicai feature 
indicates the limits of the Distnct 

The couittry is for the most part covered with trap , but on the 
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nOTth, the Vjndhyan sandstone runs down broadenug out opposite 
Kurdi and gradually disappeanng southwards , and on the east, the 
sandstone occupies a tract about ao miles lopg and 5 broad, reai^mg 
from Garh^kota to beyond SurkhL Garhdkota itself and a narrow stnp 
of countiy as far south as RehK rest on limestone The form of the 
trap hills distinguishes them at once from the inlying hills of sandstone 
their v^etation is also distinct, and the teak sapbngs which flounsh on 
the trap rarely grow on the sandstone The soil in the north and east 
of the District is a reddish brown alluvium The south and centre are 
coveted with black soil on which wheat is grown in large quantities 
But the cultivated plains are broken up by hills, rising singly or in 
groups, and b> small ranges and plateaux some of them covered with 
jungle, others stony and barren. 

The principal streams are the Sunar Beas (Bids) Dhdpdn and Bfni, 
alt flowing in a northerly duection towards the valley of the Ganges. 
Sdgar however contains no nver of importance Though several densely 
wooded tracts exist in the Dutnct they yield no great quantity of the 
finer sorts of timber The largest forest, the Kamnd, a preserve to the 
north-east of Garhdkota covering 8 square miles, produces teak and 
*dj Smaller forests to the south of the District as Mohli near Rehli 
and Tarhd Kish near Deorl supply teak, sdj and bamboos. Towards 
the north in Shdhgarh be large tracts of wooded country comprising 
mahud and saj with some teak, and bamboos m abundance About 2 
square miles of this region form the Tigord reserve The mineral 
wealth of the District is insignificant but iron-ore of excellent quality 
found near Hiri^iur a small village m the extreme north-east affords 
occupation to a few smelling furnaces of the rudest character 
In many parts, also sandstone well suited for building purpose^ 
abounds. 

History — The formation of Sdgar into a District rests on no histoncal 
considerations. Litil quite recent times semi independent rulers of 
small tracts have co-existed at various places and while the southern 
half was governed from Rehlf the northern half was sul^ect to 
Dhdmoni or Shdhgarh. Rehli a v illage situated on elevated ground 
about 26 miles south-east of Sdgar town appears to have been originally 
held by the C onds, to whom succeeded a race of shepherds, known as 
Baladeos The Baladeos hrst settled at Kbamana, a village a mile off, 
but in time they removed to Rehli -where they built a fort The place 
next passed into the hands of Rdjd Chhatar Sdl the Bundeld chief of 
Pann^ who made it over to Bdji Rao Peshwd, m return for assistance 
in a war with the Subdh of Farukhdbdd The Peshwd built the fort 
which now exists. The town of Sagar after a similar history at this 
time formed part of the dominions of Chhatar Sdl That chieftain died 
in 173s and lu addition to his previous gift to the Peshwd, left him 
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one-tliud of his kingdom, including S^r town and a considerable 
portion of the present District The territory thus acquired continued 
to be managed by agents of the Peshwi until i8i8 srhen, on the 
down&li of the Peshwds government the southern part of skgar Dis- 
trict came under British rule 

The country to the north appears to have belonged to the great Gond 
kingdom of MandJa and Dbimon^ miles north of Sagar town 
owes its origin to a scion of that Ime named Surat Sa. About the end 
of the i6th century Kijd Barsingh Deva the Bundeld chief of the 
neighbounng State of Orchhd defeated Surat Si and made Dhimoni 
the capital from which he ruled the northern part of the Distnct His 
son Pahir Singh continued in power till 1619 when the country 
became a portion of the Delhi Empire. During the eighty years of 
Muhammadan rule which followed, Garola Kuril and Khimlisa 
rose to be places of importance. A succession of live governors ln>m 
Delhi administered Ncntbem Sigar until about 1700 at the time of 
the decline of the Mughal Empire the last of them Nawib Ghairat 
Khin was defeated by Chhatar Sil who thus for a short time united 
nearl> the whole of the Distnct under one rule Dhimoni remained 
under bis descendants until tSoa when Umrio Smgh Riji of the 
neighbouring village of Patan gained the fort by treac 1 ier> Six months, 
however had not passed when he was himself defeated by the army of 
the Ri^i of who annexed the country In 1818 after the fli^t 

of Api Sihib Dhimoni was taken by a Bntish force under General 
Marshall 

Though Shahgarb 40 miles north east of Sigar came under Bntish 
rule at a later penod its history is similar to that of DhamonL Origin 
ally pan of the Gond kingdom of Mandla, Shahgarh also was seised 
by a Bundela chieftain Shihmon who about 1650 lulled Chmtiman 
the last Gond ruler The line of Shihroan ended in 1798 when his 
descendant Khinji was defeated by Mardan Singb Rija of Garbikt^ 
In 1842 the son of Mardan Singh was succeeded by a nephew named 
fiakht Bali This year was signalized by the outbreak known as the 
Bundeli insiurection. Jawihir Singh of Chandrapur being sued on 
account of decrees of the Cm! Court, broke into open rebellion and 
burned and plundered the towns of Khimlisa Kuril Naraoli, Dhimoni 
and Biniiki. On hearing this Delan Si, a Gond chief living in the 
south of the Distnct also rose, and plundered Deori and the sar 
jtMinding country The insurrection was quelled in the following 
year chiefly through the efforts of Captain Hamilton and Lord Ellen- 
tKwougb broke up the admmistration of the Sigar and Naibadi temtones, 
and reoTganued it on an entirely new footing 

In 1857 occurred the great rebellion, which led to the downikll of 
the Rijis ^ Shihgarh. In June, when the Mutiny began, the r^ments 
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stationed at S^ar were the 3x$t Native Infwtry, commanded by Major 
Hampden, and the 42nd; commanded by Colonel Dalzell with the 3rd 
Xnegular Cavaliy and a few European gunoera The entiie force aas 
under the command of Bngadier Sa^ On the 27th June the officers 
with the European artillery and residents of the station by order of the 
Bngadier moved into the fort taking all the arms they could collect, 
and the treasure from the District office Shortly afterwards the 42nd 
and the cavalry mutinied and burned a good many houses, besides 
seizing all the treasure that had been left. The 3X84 however remained 
loyal, and made a demonstration against the mutmeets, many of whom 
made off towards Shdhgarh Wlien the news of the nsmg got abroad 
Mardan Singh, Riji of Bbdnpur took possession of the {uwsent Sub* 
division of Kuril Bakht Bali, the Rajd of Shihgarh seized Banda, 
Rehli, and Garhikota and Adil Muhammad Mawib of Garhi Amipim 
occupied Rdhatgarh. In fact, these three divided the whole Distnct 
between them For eight months, affairs remained m this state and 
while the Ibrt and town of Sigar were held by the Europeans, the whole 
surrounding country was m possession of the rebels Phe latter never 
attacked the fort, and three engagements with the English forces at 
Sigar proved indecisive At length m February 1858 Sir Hugh Rose 
ami'ed with the Central India Field Force at Riha^iarh where, after 
totally defeating Adfi Muhammad, he took and partially destroyed the 
fort He next defeated the troops of Mardan Singh at Barodul 
Naunagar, and having cleared the country round Rahatgaih and Kurai 
marched to Sigar Sir Hugh Rose then advanced to Garhikota where 
he routed the followers of the Rdji of Sbihgarh and seized the fort, hi 
u hich the rebels had left a large quantity of treasure Soon aft^ he 
met the remainder of Bakht Bali s forces at Madanpur and defeated 
them mith great slaughter By the beginning of March 1858 order was 
re-established throughout the District. I he dominions of the Riji of 
Shihgarh mere confiscated and a portion of them added to the District 
of Sagar Bakht Bali gave himself up under the amnesty at Marauri, 
and vias sent as a State jinsoner to Lahore 
JPopuiatim — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population of 
Sigar at 498 642 The Census of 1872 returned a total population of 
527 725 while the last enumeration in 1881 returned 564 950 show 
mg an increase of 37 225 or 7 03 per cent, in nine years, of which 
a 83 per cent, represents the excess of registned births over deaths, 
white the remamder may be assigned to immigration. The results 
amved at by the Census of 18S1 may be summarized as follows — 
Area of Distnct 4005 square miles , towns 5 and villages 1837 num 
ber of houses 155711 namely, occupied 130409 and unoccupied 
25 30a Total population 564 950 namely males 294 79St and females 
* 7 ®i *55 proportion of males 522 per cent Average density of 
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pqptdAtKMi, 141 persons per stprare mile, towns or vdlages per square 
mile, 46 , pereoDs pear town or milage 307 houses per square mile, 
3a 56, persons per occupied house 4 33. Classified according to sex 
and age, there are — under 15 years of age males 1 and females 
102,481 , total children, 2x6 903, or 38 5 per cent, of the District 
population 15 years and upwa^s, males 180 373, and females 167 674, 
total adult^ 348 047 or fix 5 per cent 
Rdigion — Classified according to religion the population of 
Distnct consists of— Hindus, 498^07 1 or 88 2 per cent Muhammadansi, 
as 396 or 4 5 per cent Jams, 16 43a or a 9 per cent , Kabiipanthis, 
4606 Satn^^ 245 Chnstians, 1034 Parsls, 15 Sikhs, 5 Buddhists 
2 and tribes professmg aboriginal religions, 19 144 or 3 4 per cent of 
the population. The total aboriginal population by race, as apart from 
religion, however is returned at 45 699, or 8 i per cent consisting 
almost entirely of Gonds (29 407) and Saurds {16 109) 

Among the recognised Hindu castes, Brahmans number 45 40S 
Rajputs, 18417 Bhfits, 1983 Kayasths 5453 and Baniy&s 6301 
The lower-class Hindus, who compose the great mass of the population 
include Che following castes— Chamar 66637 Lodhf45os3 Kachh^ 
42 888 Ahir 30 197 Kurmi, 25 921 , Chandal 14 757 > Tell i 4 i 399 1 
Nil 13,580 Korf 12 545 Dhiinir 12 203 Lohir 9470 Baser 
9249, Kumbfair 8514, Dhobf 7844 Barhii 60x8 Sonir, 5233 
Gadiiii, 3807 Kallir 3626 Darzf 3696 Mill 1464 and Koshti 
1147 The Muhammadan population classified according to sect 
compose — Sunnis 23 960 Shiis 503 Wahibfs, 14 and unspecified, 
9x9. Of 1034 Christians, Europeans number 530 Eurasians, 56 
Natives of India, 410 and unspecified, 38 By sect Roman Catholics 
number 469 , Church of England 427 Presbyterians, 85 Lutherans 
13 Wesleyans, 4, others and unspecified, 36 A station of the 
Lotheian Mission was established at Sigar m 1878 
The best cultivators are the Kurmis who immigrated from the Doib 
about the beginnmg of the 17th century and the Lodhis, who made 
their way to the Vmdhyan table-land during the time of Aurangzeb. 
Thoo^ not tall, the inhabitants of Sigar are for the most part a sturdy 
race. The simple white cloth made m the country forms the dress in 
the hot season of the poorer classes. In the cold weather they wear a 
thick cotton-padded coat, reaching below the knees. The favourite 
colour is the green makud more particularly m the north of the 
Distnct bordenng on Bundelkhand, where green is regarded as the 
national colour Cloth dyed with dl or madder is also much worn, 
especially by females. In the south the population are peaceful and 
tractable. But towards the north their character undergoes a change 
for the worse , and the Kons, a small caste dwdlmg on the borders 
ncAr Native States, where they find protection if pressed by the police, 
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share with another caste called Khangars a notcmety for cnmc. No 
explanation can be given of the fact that Sigar contains more than one> 
third of the total number of the Jains in the Central Provinces. The 
prevailing language is Hindi, but Urdu is also spoken 

Town and Rural P<^latwH — Sigu Distnct contains five towns with 
a population exceeding five thousand inhabitants namely Sagar, popih 
lation (i88i) 44,416 Garhakota, 11414 Deori, 74x4 Khurai 
5370 and Rfhli 5330 The urban population thus disclosed 
amounts to 73 844 or 13 t per cent of the Distnct total Ihe 
foregoing towns are municipabties with a total income m 1882-83 
of £149^ of which ^£587 2 was denved from taxation mainly octroi 
duties average incidence of taxation is. yd per head of the population 
withm municipal limits. The 1837 villages below five thousand 
inhabitants are thus classified — 1024 contain less than two hundred 
inhabitants 573 between two and five hundred 174 between five 
hundred and a thousand , 53 between one and two thousand 10 
between two and three thousand, and 1 between three and fi\e 
thousand inhabitants. 

As reganls occupation the Census Report divides the male population 
into the following six classes — (t) Professional military and ofikial 
class 7850 (2) domestic class including mn and lodging house keepers, 
etc 3686 , (3) commercial class, including hankers, merchants, trader^ 
earners, etc 6861 (4) agricultural and pastoral class including 

gardeners, 98488 (9) manufacturing and industnal class including all 
artisans 46 590 and (6) indefinite non productive and unspecified 
(.lass, compnsng general labourers and male children 28 314 

Agnculiurt — Of the total area of 4005 square miles onlv 1396 square 
miles were cultivated m 1883-84, while of the pomon lying waste, 1230 
square miles were returned as cultivable and 1389 square miles as 
uncultivable 4519 acres were irrigated entirely by private enterprise 
Of the total area however 1007 square miles are held revenue-free 
leaving 3998 square miles liable to Government assessment of which 
1412 square miles were cultivated in 1883-84 940 square mfles were 
available for cultivation and 646 square miles uncultivable. VTheat 
forms the staple crop of the District, grown in 1883 on 527 424 «^es. 
Rice was grown on only 1 1 084 acres, while other food-grams ivere 
grown on 206414 acres Oilseeds occupied 69,524 acres cotton 
32705 acres and sugarcane 3784 acres The agricultural stock in 
1883-84 consisted of— -Cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 289 379 horses, 
4635 ponies 14 024 donkeys, 3086 sheep and goats, 29 897 and 
pigi; 5502 while carts numbered 20 037 and ploughs 56 049 Cattle 
and buffaloes are bred to a large extent m the District, both for draught 
and carnage and also for dany purposes especially the manufacture of 
ghi and lately some bulls have been imported from Hissdr and Mysore, 
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tl> improve the indigmious breed The stock of sheep is snudl lud 
msufficieftt even for home consumption The Chamdn and Gonds eat 
flesh vthen they get it» and are not particular about its condition 
Wheats badey and i 4 i form the food the ncher inhabitants die 
poorer classes content themselves with Jtodo iuM, and often in 
seasons of scarcity subsist (m the mahad and other jungle fruits 

Of the adult mate and female agncultural population in s 88 t (namely 
'^ 49 i 73 ^)t 7749 were returned as landed proprietors^ 39>456 as tenants 
possessing rights of occupancy, 41 526 as tenantS'at will 15 638 as 
assistants in home cultivation 5991 as agncukural labourer, while the 
remainder ts made up of graziers tenants of unspecified status, estate 
agents, etc. Area of cultivated and cultivable land available for each 
adult agricultunst 113 acres. The rent rates per acre for the different 
qualities of land in 1883 are returned as follows — Land suited for 
wheat 38L To^ inferior grains ss. t^d. oil-seeds, as. cotton 
3S. yd. nee, 4s 9d. sugar-cane 5& 9d Total amount of Govern 
ment assessment including local rates and cesses levied on land, 
jC 47 339 or an averi^ of is ojd per cultivated acre Total rental 
paid by cultivators 000 or an average of as. s^d. per cultivated 

acre The ordinary prices of produce per cwt were as follows — 
Wheat 4S ad linseed 9s 9d cotton 308 9d nee 95. 6d sugar 
(jwr), las. jd. The wages per diem for skilled labour averaged 9d 
for unskilled labour 3 jd 

Comment and Trade — Sigar is not the seat of any important manu 
focture Large cattle feirs are held weekly at kuidt and once a year 
at Gariidkota. The other principal fairs take place at Bhdpel 
Pandalpur and Rangfr Ihe iron-ore, smelted near Hlrkpur goes 
pnncipady to Cawnptir but the chief export of the District consists 
of grain sent to Karclf and other stations on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway for conveyance to Bombay Pnncipal imports — sugar and 
hrdna or grocery from Mirzdpur and English cloth and piece-goods 
from Mirzdpur and from Bombay by way of Karell 'Ihe town of 
Sigar was formerly the entrepdt of the salt trade with Rijputana. In 
1883 50 miles of made roads wuhin the District were returned as of 
the first class 63 of the second and 31 of the third class. Tlie 
mam hnes of communication ate — the road from Jabalpur vta Daoioh 
to Sfl^r and thence vtd Rdhatgarh towards Indore, with travellers 
bungalows at Sigar and Rihatgarh , the road from Gwalior vta Jhinsf 
and Lfllitpur to Sflgar and thence towaids Narsmghpur the road from 
Sigar JO a north-easterly direction towards Cawnpur, with a tnivdlers 
bungalow at Shihgarh , and the road from Sigar in a north westerly 
dmection to Sironj in Smdhtas temtory and Mhow ltd Kurfo. Ncme 
of these roads is bndged and metalled throughout A road connectmg 
Sigar widi the Great Indian Peninsula Railwaj at KareJI and crossing 
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the Ntrbadi (Nerbudda) at the Binnin Ghit, has been lecently 
(q)eiied for traffic and now fonns the chief line of communication m 
the DistncL The District has no means of commumcation by water 
or rail 

Aimitdatration — In 1861 S^gar was formed into a separate District 
of the British Government of the Central Provinces It is adnumstered 
by a Deputy Commissioner with Assistants and tahsilddrs Total 
revenue m i883’‘84 ^^68 376 of which the land yielded ^^44 429 
Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds ^^7586 
number of civil and revenue ]U(%es of all sorts within the Distnct 
13 , magistrates, 10 maximum distance from any village to the nearest 
court 38 miles average distance 26 miles number of police Distnct 
and town 715 being 1 policeman to every 56 square miles and 
every 783 inhabitants. The daily average number of convicts in yail 
in 1883 was 137 of whom 13 were females Ihe number of Govern 
ment or aided schools in the Distnct under Government inspection in 
1883-84 was 93 attended by 6145 pupils The Census Report of 
1881 returned 5625 boys and 592 girls asunder instruction, besides 
14,199 males and 416 females able to read and ante but not under 
mstrucuon. 

Medical Aspects — Through the greater part of the District the 
climate is considered moderate Temperature in the shade in 1883 at 
the civil station — May highest reading in 5 F lowest 67 F July 
highest 91 5 F lowest 71 F December highest 79 F lowest 
44 F The average annual rainfall is 45 7 inches but in 1883 only 
3 a 66 inches fell Storms are rarely of such seventy as to injure the 
crops. The prevalent disease of the District is an mtermittent feter 
which comes on after the rams, especially dunng the month of October 
Bowd complaints also cause many deaths In 1883 eight chantable 
dispensaries afforded medical relief to 57 402 in-door and out'door 
patients The reported death rate m the same year amounted to 
36 68 per thousand of the population as against an average of 40 80 
per thousand for the previous five years [For turther information 
regarding Sigor see the Central Pravtsices Gazetteer by Mr (now Sir 
Charles) Grant {Nagpur 1870) also the Report on the Land Revenue 
Settlement of Sdgar Distna 1856-1866 by Lieut -Colonel J N H. 
Maclean (published 1867) the Census Re^t of the Central Frootnees 
for 1881 , and the several annual Admmistration and Departmental 
Reports of the Central Provinces Government] 

Bdgar {Saugor) — The central tahstl or Subdivision of S^gar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces, lying between 23 5 and 23 56 
V lat and between 78 37 and 79* 31 E. long. Area, 1067 square 
miles, with i town and 497 villages, and 46640 houses. Popu 
lation (1881) 196,980 namely males 102017 females 94,963 
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avmnige density of population* 184 6 persons per square mile. The 
total adult agricultural population (male and female) numbers 36,490* 
with an average area of 13 acres of cultivated and cultivable land to 
each. Of the toul area of the tak^l (1067 square miles) 158 square 
miles are held revenue-free while 909 square miles are assessed for 
Government reienue, of which 433 square miles are cultivated* 24a 
square miles available for cultivation and 234 square miles un- 
cultivated «^a5te Total amount of Government land revenue includiitg 
local rates and cesses, ^16 363 or an average of is a^d per cultivated 
acre amount of rental paid b} cultivators including rates and cesses, 
j€ 34*S9^ or an average of as, 4|d per cultivated acre Sagar /aAsU 
contamed m 1883, 6 civil and 9 criminal courts (including the District 
head-quarter courts) with 4 police circles {fhdnds) and 9 outpost 
stations ifkaukh) a regular pt^tce force numbering 118 men and a 
village watch or rural police of 452 chauklddrs 

SAgar {Saugtfr). — Principal town and head quarters of Sdgar 
(Satigor) Distnct Central Provmces Lat 23 49 50 ^ long 78 
48 45 E. Sdgar stands 1940 feet *iboie sea level on the borders 
of a fine lake nearly a mile broad from which it denves its name 
Tlie lake is said to be an ancient Banjara work but the present 
city IS only about two centuries old and owes its rise to a Bundela 
Rijd, who built a small fort on the site of the present structure in 
1 660, and founded a village called Farkota, now a quarter of the 
modern town Sdgar was next held by Chhatar Sal, and formed part of 
the territory led by him on his death to his ally the Peshwa. Govind 
Pandit was appointed by the Feshwi to administer the country and 
his descendants continued to manage it till shortly before it was ceded 
K) the British Government by Peshwi Bdjf Rdo m 18 18 During this 
penod the town was twice plundered by ^mfr Khin and his army, 
and again by Sindhia in 1804 Dunng the Mutiny of 1857 the town 
and fort were held by die English for eight months during which time 
the whole of the surrounding country was in possession of the rebels, 
until the arrival of Sir Hugh Rose. 

Sagar town is well built, with wide streets * and the brge bathing 
on the banks of the lake for the most part surrounded with 
Hmdu temples, add much to its appearance bigar was formerly the 
entrepot of the salt trade with Riyputina, and still carries on a large trade 
with Mlrzipur importing si^ar and Jiirdna or groceiy besides English 
cloth. Population (1881)44416 namely* males 22536 and females 
sj 86a Classified according to religion Hindus number 32 490 * 
Muhammadmis, 899a Jains, 1144 Kabirpanthis 699 Satndmfs 88, 
Christians, 975 * Pirsis 15 Sikhs, 4 , And non Hindu aborigines 9 
Mtpuapal income (1882-83) j^4377 of which ;^3892 was denved 
from octroi * average incidence of taxation is 9d per head 
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TTie existing fort at Sdgar was completed by the Marithis about 
a century ago on an older site. It stands on a height north west 
of the lake commanding the whole of the city and surround 
ing country and consists of 20 round towers, varying from 20 to 
40 feet in height, connected by thick curtain walls It encloses a 
space of 6 acres, for the most part covered with old Mar&thi 
buildings two storeys high llie Bncish Government have constructed 
a magazine, a large building now used for medical stores, and a 
barrack for the European guard The only entrance is on the east 
side. In 1820 a large building was erected for a mint about a mile 
east of the lake where 400 men were employed in coming but after 
ten or twelve years the business was transferred to Calcutta. The 
building is now used as the tah^h and as the office of the Executive 
Engineer Other edifices of importance are a large castellated jail 
capable of containing 500 prisoners, situated about half a mile east of 
the lake and built m 1846 at a cost of ;£5ooo the Deputy Com 
missioner s Court on a hill overlooking the city and lake built about 
1820 the Sessions Court house, a httle to the north built in 1863 at a 
cost of £5°° and the city hotufdh or station house under the western 
walls of the fort built m 1856 S£gar bad fmmerly a high school 
affiliated to the Calcutta University established about 1828 by Captam 
James Paton of the Bengal Artillery with the assistance of Rdo 
Knshna Rao a Marithd gentleman The high school has since been 
removed to Jabalpur and has been replaced by a slid school The 
town also contains a vernacular middle class school, several indigenous 
schools and 5 giris schools. In 1862 an unhealthy swamp lying 
north-east of the lake which cut off the quarter called Gopalganj from 
the rest of the city was converted into a laige garden with numerous 
drives and a piece of ornamental water at a cost of ^1^3000 The civil 
station begins with the mint about a mile east of the lake and extends 
northwards for a mile till joined by the military cantonments, which 
extend m a north-easterl} direction for 2} miles, with the church in 
the centre Before the Mutiny the cantonments were exclusively 
garrisoned by Native troops with a detail of European aitilleiy Since 
then however a European regiment and two batteries of European 
artillery with a Native regiment of cavalry and one of infantry have 
been stationed at Sagar The fort contains a large magazine and dep&t 
of medical stores. 

Biigar (Sau^r) — island at the mouth of the HiigU nver Bengal 
Lat 21 35 30 to 21 56 30 N long 88 4 30 to 88 14 £, A 
great fair is held on the island about the middle of Januaiy to which a 
laxgp gathering of pilgnms mostly women, from all parts of Bengal 
wnth some from other parts of India resort to wash away their sms m 
the waters of the holy stream The r^igious ceremomes last for three 
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the IB oontmued for » longer period a conudenhle 
bade u earned on m arbcles brought from Calcutta, mats from Eestem 
Bengalf and ctoneware platters and cups pnscxpally fiom Chutid 
NAgpur At other times the island is very sparsely inhabited, thod^ 
It IS sud to have been once veil peopled A writer in the Ca 4 wAiii 
Xmew even asserts that two yearn before the foundation of Calcatta it 
cootatned a population of aoo ooo persons, who in one night, in x688 
were swei^ away by an inundation Sdgar Island has now been partially 
reclaimed but the greater part is sbU covered with dense jungle, and 
infested by tigers and other nild beasta Many attempts have been 
made to cultivate it but until recently with small success. The Board 
of Revenue tried in 1813 to lease it to natives, but the attempt failed 
and the island was subsequently taken over by an association ami 
posed of Europeans and natives, tent free for thirty years, and at a 
quit rent of ta 6d per acre thereafter Previous to this the island had 
been surveyed (1812) and found to contain 143,365 acres of dry land 
Sub-leases were afterwards granted to several persons, but their efforts 
to clear the land were meffectual 

Dunng the years 1875^77 six allotments m the island were leased 
out Government for a period of years free of revenue on condition 
that special fwotectne works against inundation to be approved by 
Government, should be constructed and mamtained by the grantees. 
Tbe works have been earned ou^ and cultivation is once more spreading 
over these lands, which still form the subject of an annual inquiry 

Salt manufacture was conducted on the island for some ume but has 
been almost discontinued. 

The only buildings of any importance in Sdgar Island are the 
ligbdiouB^ which was commenced as long ago as 1808 and the 
tdegnph office at the north of the island The Meteorological 
Depaittnent has an observatory on the southwest extremity of the 
island. The telegraph station lies below high water mark and is 
protected by a strong dyke The average rainfall for the fifteen years 
ending 18S1 was 73 85 inches. The cyclone of 1864 caused enormous 
destruction and loss of life on Sagar Island The storm-wave ii feet 
above tbe level of the land swept over the island with resistless force 
At first It was reported tha 90 per cent, of the population had penshed 
but It was afterwards ascertained that 1488 persons survived on the 
island out of a population before the c^lone, of 5625 

SAcw TlSl^ in Shimoga Distnet Mysore State Area, 663 
square miles, of which 83 incladmg tndms are cultivated Populatum 
(1871) 60231, (1881) 59,210 namely, males 32,237 and females 
26,973, Hindus number 54,277 Muhammadans, 1621 , Jams, 3x90, 
and Chnstiana^ 122 Land revenue (x88i), excludmg local cesses, 
j^|i, 296, assessment per culuvated acre^ 7s. lo^d Sagar tdbtk 
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occupies tbe most westerly portion of Mysore, broken by the spurs 
of tbe Ghits, and m parts only 8 miles distant from the sea A 
great part of the area is oversown with heavy timber trees, inter 
spersed with grassy glades, amid which wander herds of bison and 
wild elephant Products^arecarnut, rice pepper and cardamoms 
Sdgar — Municipal town in Shiznoga District Mysore State 
Situated in lat 14 9 50 n , and long. 75 4 20 E. on the left bank 
of the Varada nver 40 miles west north west of Shimoga town Head 
quarters of Sigar fa/uJi. Population (1881) 2284 muniapal revenue 
(i88i>- 82) rate of taxation, is. ii^d per head. A centre of 

the arecanut trade and the residence of some wealthy merchants 
Arecanut, pepper sandalwood, and products of the highlands are 
exchanged for cotton cloth and other articles from the seaboard. 

B 4 gargwh {^gargad or the Sea Port ) — ForUfied hill and 
health resort in EColiba District, Bombay Presidency Situated 19 
miles south of Bombay city and 6 east of Allbdgh 1357 feet above 
sea level The spur on which Sdgargarh fort is built holds a somewhat 
central position in the range of hills that forms the backbone of 
Alfbdgh SulKlivision On tbe east south, and north it rises steeply 
from the forests and rice lands below To the north nest and west 
b^ond a narrow neck it stretches a bare wa\ing hill top about two 
miles long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and nearness 
to the sea make it pleasantly cool dunng the latter part of the hot 
weather There are two mam roads to bagargarh from the east and 
from the west From the citadel the chief view is the sea to the north 
west, west, and south west To the south is a nee plain , and beyond 
the plain rise the bare CheuI hills. To the north stretches the 
Bombay harbour the Prongs lighthouse and Kolaba. The chief 
buildings on the hill are two European bungalows 

SagrL — North-eastern tahsU of Azamgaih District, North Western 
Provinces, lying along the south bank of the river Gogra, and com 
{xising the four fargajids of Sagn Gopdlpur Gbosi and Nathdpur 
The greater part of the country consists of good ^ngarUmd but the 
kaehhir country inundated by the Gogra and the Little Saiju or Tons 
constitutes a considerable portion of its area, chiefly m the centre and 
the north-east Gopalpur and Sagrf par^inds m the west are watered 
by the Little Saiju and in the eastern half of the iahsil there are a few 
streams which feed several large lakes or marshes, of which the 
principal are the Fakn Pewd Tdl m Ghosi, and the Ratoi Tdl in 
Nathdpur pargand Only about one fourth of the cultivated area in 
Gopdlput and Sagrl /argands is rice land. In the bdngar country all 
kinds of spring crops can be raised. In the saturated kachhdr tracts, a 
pecuhar aop is a variety of nee known as sodan^ which seems unable 
to grow elsewhere. Peas, vetches, and other tadt crops are grown after 



the jnoe crop lias been harvested In the tracts nearest the nveiS) 
barter and peas» and m places sngar-cane are grovn but the other 
kkari/ crops, owing to the iiabihty to injury from floods, rasely turn out 
well Throughout the kachhir the swamps and old beds of the Gogra 
and Little Sarju are filled with hnm. or wild nee Iri the bdt^r the 
usual rahi crops are grown along with sugar-cane which is not how 
ever so profitab'e a crop here as elsewhere A little poppy is grown 
m favourable places throughout the takiU The chief markets are the 
Noinyor and Cbapn b&zars on the Gogra, which durir^g the rainy 
season are moved the former to Bibdkabdzar and the latter to 
Ausinpur both on the south bank of the Little ^rju Considering the 
nature of the tract and the difficulties it presents, the fahsll is fiiirly 
supplied with communications. The Aeamgarh Gorakhpur and Ghdzf 
pur^orakhpur first-class roads pass through the centre of the tahsU 
meeting at Dohanghit on the Gogra The Azamgarh Faiz&bdd second 
class road skirts the west of the iahsll through Sagri and Gopilpur 
pir^nd There are numerous third-class roads which join the above, 
and connect the larger towns and villages 

The total area of Sagri tahul m iSSi-Sz was 592 square miles of 
which 362 square miles were cultivated, 97 square miles culuiable, and 
123 square miles uncultivable waste Population (i88i) 447 455 
namely males 2260^7 and females 221418 average density of 
population 769 persons per square mile Hindus number 395 737 
and Muhammadans 51 718 Of the 1312 towns and villages in 
the tahsi! 1072 contain less than five hundred inhabitants 162 
between five hundred and a thousand 63 between one and two 
thousand and 14 between two and five thousand The only place 
with upwards of five thousand inhabitants is Diibarf <7502) Of the 
total cultivated area, about 49 per cent in Sagrf and Gopilpur and 38 
per cenL m Ghosf and Nathiipur is cultivated by the proprietors os 
nr or homestead land The tenant population is chiefly low caste 
nearly all the high-caste landholders having retained their proprietarv 
rights. In Sagrf and Gopilpur the average area of holdings held b> 
tenants with occupancy rights » 2I acres; and of tenants-at will 
acres In Ghosf and N ithupur the average holdings are 3^ acres by 
tenanu with occupancy rights, and less than 2 acres by tenants at will 
Total Government land revenue <i 88 j-8z) jC 42 »93 or including local 
rates and cesses levied on the land ;^5o 259 Amount of rental paid for 
cultivatois including rates and cesses j£gt jtg Sagrf 4 ri^r//coatained 
in 1S83, I criminal court, 7 police stations \thdnds) a regular police 
force of 84 men, and a village watch or rural police of 694 cAattMddrt 
SAh. — Large village m Gbizfpur Fatehpur Distnet North 

Western Provinces situated in lat 25 5» SS n and long 80 45 
46* 7 miles from Fatehpur town and 5 miles from Ghizfpur 
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^opidiUioo (i8St) 33 «Si pnnapaUy Ahfri Old fort, said to have 
been built by a Bais Rijput, post office, school, and bi wedtly 
maiket 

SaMr— Town m Chhdta tahAl, Muttra (Mathurd) District, North 
Western Provinces situated in lat 20 37 45 n and long 27 37^45 
E., on the left bank of the Agra Canal 7 miles south of Chhdta town. 
Population (1881) 2776 Sahdr was the seat of Thikur Badan Singh 
the &thcr of Suraj Mall the first of the Bhartpur Rdjds who built for 
himself a handsome residence here now to a great extent m rums. 
The town contains several old houses with carved stone gateways, of 
some architectural pretensions. A number of handsomely carved 
];allats, the remains of an ancient temple, have been dug up and are 
now m the Muttra Museum \ weekly market is held on Wednesdays, 

and the town contains a police station, postoffice, and a good school 
A small house tax is raised for police and conservancy purposes 

SaihArailpUr — District in the Lieutenant Goi^morsbip of the 
North Western Provinces, lying between 29 34 45 and 30 21 20 v 
lat and between 77 9 and 78 14 45 a long Area 2221 square 
miles. Population in 1881 979 544 souls Sahdranpur is a District m 
the Meerut (Merath) Division It is bounded on the north by the Siwdlik 
Hills, which separate it from Dehra Diin District on the east by the 
Ganges separating it from Bijnaur District on the south by Muzaffar 
nagar District and on the west by the nver Jumna (Jamund) separating 
It from the Punjab Distncts of Karnal and Ambdla. The administra 
tive head-quarters are at Saharanpir City 

Pfystcal Aspects — Sahdranpur foiros the most northerly jxwtion ot 
the Dodb or alluvial table land which stretches between the channels 
of the Ganges and the Jumna The Siwalik Hills nse above it on the 
northern frontier Their slopes are rugged and abrupt, pierced by 
numerous passes and crowned by jagged summits which often assume 
the most fantastic shapes At their base stretches a wild submontane 
tract, overgrown viith forest or jungle and intersected by innumerable 
mountain torrents which leap foaming down from the lulls on their 
way to join the waters of the Jumna and the Ganges. These two 
mam arterial streams themselves descend into the plain through 
magnificent ravines, which rapidly give way to high banks of clay 
as the nvers pass from the mountain region into the level table-land 
below 

South of the intermediate forest belt lies the general plain of the 
Dodb an elevated upland tract m whose friable soil the great nvers 
have cut themselves wide and shifting courses, at a depth of about 60 
feet below the general surface The broad valleys thus excavated are 
naturally well watered and fertile but the great central plateau lies 
high and dry with a general elevation of 900 feet above the sea, while 
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Bum^Mriess small ravines dram off its scanty moisture towards the low 
land on either side 

The bs^est cultivation has, nevertheless been rendered possible 
thiou^ut the District by two splendid engineenng achievements, the 
Gawoks and the Eastern Jvmka Cakals v }, both of which take 
then origin within the boundaries of Sahiranpur Fhe latter work was 
oiiguaally planned and m part executed by All Mardan Khib, the 
celebrated minister of Shdh Jah^ but it was not finally completed till 
the year iSja. The difficulties attending the upper part seem to have 
been beyond the resources of Musalmdn engineering and the canal 
IS believed to have never flowed beyond one season until its recon 
struction 1 ^ the Bntish under Sir P Cautley K.R Colond Colvin 
believes that the task of maintaining the passage across the mountain 
torrents at its head was found to be so great that the canal was 
abandoned (by its native projectors) almost as soon as formed, and that 
the repeated attempts at reparation afterwards were only efficient for a 
season and were overcome by the increasing difficulties. The Eastern 
Jumna Canal as it now exists is entirely a work of British engineering 
The Ganges Canal was opened m 1855 Both these canals run 
through the whole length of the District, from north to south, and have 
converted large portions of its central plateau into stretches of unbroken 
cultivation 

rhe District is everj'wberc thickly studded with flourishing villages 
and populous towns The waste lands are small m amount, except in 
the htUy nordiem i^khi and cultivation is spreading on every side 
under the fostezmg mfluence of peaceful government, and the 8uccess< 
fill issue of the irrigation schemes The general aspect of the country 
IS indicative of steady prog^ss and comparative wealth though the 
land is sail capable of bearing a considerable increase of population 
without undue pressure on its resources 

Besides the two great boundary nvem, Sahacanpur is intersected by 
the Hindan West Kali Nadi, and Sdlam riven, which with a number 
of mmor tnbutary streams and hiU torrents ultimately fall into the 
Ganges or Jumna. JThe surface of the country has a general slope 
item north to south, with a fall from 2489 above sea level at the 
TngODometneal Survey Station at Mohand at the foot of the Siw^ik 
Hills, to 832 feet at Deoband in the south 

The mmeral products are insignificant. In the middle and southern 
portions, iankar or impure carbonate of lime occurs m spongy 
nodules m the subsoil limestone tufa, too is occasionally found 
To the north the substratum consists of shingle and boulders, gradually 
giving place to sandstone which at Mohand appears on the surface. 
Stone, hard enough to be used for building is scarce Pieces of 
sufficiently strong consistency for this purpose may be packed out of 
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the Siwihk standstone. But although most of the houses at Hardwdr 
and Kaukhal are constructed of materials so procured the quantity 
obtained is not large enough to defray the expense of carnage to a 
long distance and building stone is generally obtained from Agra 

WHdAumals — Tigers are still numerous m the forest belt along the 
foot of the Smdlik Hills and m the khddar oi the Ganges. Leopards 
abound, and three varieties are distinguished m the District Wild 
cats, lynxes, hvsenas, and wolves are common During the rams wild 
elephants frequently descend from the Siwdliks to feed, and they often 
come as far as the Ganges \ alley ten miles south of the hills, where 
they cause much destruction to the crops. Several varieties of deer 
and the antelope ami niigdi are also found. Poisonous serpents are 
not numerous and the Smdlik python, which grows to an immense 
sise appears to be harmless and confines its depredations to the lower 
animals. 1 he most valuable of the edible fish are the rohu, mahdstr 
attwdrt sol and efu/tvd Fish are tolerably abundant in the larger 
rivers, but measures are said to be needed to prevent their wholesale 
destruction near the canal heads 

History — ^The portion of the Doab in which Sahdranpur is situated 
was probably one of the first regions of Lpper India occupied by the 
Aryan colonists, as thev spread eastward from their onginal settlement 
m the Punjab But the legends of the Mak&bh&rata centre around the 
city of Hastinapur in the neighbouring Distnct of Meerut and it is 
not till the 14th century of our era that we learn any histoncal details 
with regard to Saharanpur itself The town was founded m the reigo 
of Muhammad Tughlak, about the year 1340 and denved its name 
from a Musalmin saint Shih Haran Chishti, whose shrme is still an 
object of attraction to Muhammadan devotees. 

At the close of the century the surrounding country was exposed to 
the ravages of Timiir who passed through Saharanpur on his return from 
the sack of Delhi and subjected the Hindu inhabitants to all the usual 
horrors of a Mughal miasion In the year 1414, the tract was con 
ferred by bultdn Sayyid Khizr Khan on Sayyid Salim and m 1526 
Babar marched across it on his way to Pinipat A few Mughal 
colonies still trace their ongin to his followers. A year later the town 
of Gingoh was founded by the zealous missionary \bdul Kaddds 
whose efforts were the means of converung to the faith of Islam many 
of his Bijput and Gdjar neighbours His descendants ruled the 
Distnct until the reign of Akbar and were very influential in 
strengthening the Musalmin element by their constant zeal in prose- 
lytuing 

Dunng the Augustan age of the Mughal Empire, Saharanpur was a 
favourite summer resort of the court and the nobles^ who were attracted 
alike by the coolness of its climate and the facilities which it offered 
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(ot sport The famous empress NiSr Mabdl the consort of Jahangir 
had a palace m the village which still perpetuates her ihemwy by its 
nazoe of Nilmagar and under Shdh Jahdn, the n^al bunting seat of 
Bidsh&h Mahil was erected by All Mardan Kh^n the projector of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal Unhappily the canal was permitted to fall into 
disuse during the long and disastrous decline of the Mughal power 
and It was never of much practical utility until the establishment of 
Bntish rule 

Alfter the death of Aurangzeb this region suffered like the rest of 
Upper India, from the constant inroads of warlike tribes and the 
domestic feuds of its own pnnces. llie first incursion of the Sikhs took 
place in 1709, under the weakened hold of Bahidur Shllb and for 
eight successive years their wild hordes kept pouring ceaselessly into the 
Dodb repulsed time after time yet ever returning in greater numbers 
to massacre the hated Muhammadans and turn their terntoiy into a 
wilderness. The Sikhs did not e\cn coniine their barbarities to their 
Musalmin foes, but murdered and pillaged the Hindu community 
with e^ual violence In t7r6 however the Mughal court mustered 
strength enough to repel the in\adeT 5 for a time and it was not until 
the utter decay of all authority that the Sikhs once more appeared upon 
the scene. 

Meanwhile the Upper Doilb passed into the hands of the Sayyid 
brothers of Bdrha whose rule was more intimatel) connected with the 
ne^hbouring District of Muzaffarnacar On their fall in 1721 their 
possessions were conferred upon various favourites in turn until in 
1754 they were granted by Ahmad Shdh Durdni to Najib Khdn a 
RohiUd leader as a reward for his services at the battle of Kotila. 
This energetic ruler made the best of his advantages, ind before his 
death (1770) had extended his dominions to the north of the Siwdhks 
on one side and as far south as Meerut on the other But the end of 
his rule was disturbed by incursions of the two great aggressive races 
from opposite quarters the Sikhs and the Mardthds Najib khdn 
handed down his authority to his son Zdbita Khdn, who at first 
revolted from the feeble court of Delhi but on being conquered by 
Mardthd aid, was glad to receive back his fief through the kind ofiices 
of his former enemies, then supreme in the councils of the Empire. 
During the remainder of his life, Zdbita khdn was continually engaged 
m repelhng the attacks of the Sikhs, who could never forgive him for 
his reconahation with the imperial parQr Under his son Ghuldm 
Kddir (*785) the Distnct enjoyed comparative tranquillity The Sikhs 
were firmly held in check, and a strong government was established over 
tiie native chieftains. 

But upon the death of its last Rohilld prince who was mutilated and 
kiUdd by Sindhia in 1782^ the countiy fell into the hands of the 
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Maiithds, and remaired m their possession until the British conquest 
Their rule was very precarious owing to the perpetual raids made by 
the Sikhs and they were at one time compelled to call m the aid of 
George Thomas, the dating imlitary adventurer who afterwards estab- 
lished an independent government m Hanina. Indeed the internal 
quarrels of this confused period are too complicated for brief narration 
and It must suffice to say that the country remained practically in the 
hands of the Sikhs, who levied blackmail under the pretence of 
collecting revenue 

After the fell of Aligarh and the capture of Delhi (1803), a British 
force was despatched to reduce Saharan pur Here, for a time a double 
warfare was kept up ngamst the Mar&th^ on one side and the Sikhs on 
the other The latter were defeated in the mdecisive battle of Charion 
(24th November 1804) but still continued their irregular raids for some 
years Organization however was quietly pushed forward and the 
District enjoyed a short season of comp‘\rative tranquillity until the 
death of the laigest landowner Ram Diyai Singh in 2813 The 
resumption of his immense estates gave rise to a Gujar revolt; which 
was put down before it had assumed very serious dimensions A more 
dangerous disturbance took place in 1824 a confederacy on a large 
scale was planned among the native chiefs and a rising of the whole 
Dodb might have occurred had not the premature eagerness of the 
rebels disclosed their design As it was, the revolt was only suppressed 
by a Sanguinary battle which ended in the total defeat of the insurgents 
and the fall of their ringleaders 

From that period till the Mutiny no events of importance disturbed 
the quiet course of civil administration m Sahdranpur News of the 
using at Meerltwos received early in May 1857 and the European 
women and children were immediately despatched to the hills 
Measures were taken for the defence of the city and a garrison of 
European avil servants established themselves m the Magistrate » 
house The District soon broke out into irregular rebellion but the 
turbulent spirit showed itself rather in the form of internecine quarrels 
amongst the native leaders than of any settled opposition to British 
government Old feuds sprang up anew villages returned to their 
anaent enmities bankers were robbed and moneylender pillaged 
yet the local officers continued to exercise many of their functions, and 
to punish the chief offenders by ordinary legal process On the and of 
June, a portion of the Native infantry at Sahdranpur mutinied and fired 
upon their officers but without effect Shortly afterwards, a small body 
of Giirkhas arrived, by whose assistance order was partially restored 
As early as December 1857 it was found practicable to proceed with 
the regular assessment of the Distnet and the population appeared to 
be civil and respectful In fact the mutiny m Sahdranpur was merely 
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!Ka ottlt»eak of th« old predatory anarchy ^ch had not yet been 
^ttirpated by our industna] rfgtme and there was httle indication of 
any popular aversion to Bnush rule 

The earliest Census, which gives the population of the 
District with Its present area was that of 1853 the number of inhabi| 
ants then amounted to 801,325 By 1865 the population had increased 
to 669,176 or 389 to the square mil& In 1872 the enumeration dis- 
closed a turther mcrease to 884 017 persons The last Census in 1881 
returned the total population at 979 544 showing an increase of 
r 78,219, or 22 I per cent in the 28 years since 1853 Tlie increase 
since 1872 was 95 527, or 10 8 per cent in 9 years 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be summarized as follows — 
Area, 2221 4 square miles, towns 10, and villages 1595 number of 
houses, 91977 Total population 979544 namelv males 530,427 
and females 449 117, ]>roportion of males, 541 per cent Average 
density of population 441 persons per square mile number of towns 
and Milages 72 per square mile persons per town or village 610, 
houses per square mile, 414 inmates per house 106 a laiger 
number dian in any other Distnct of the Province Classified accord 
mg to sex and age there were in 1881— under 15 years of age boys 
*97 979> and girls 165 806 total children, 363 785 or 37 i per cent 
of the Distnct population 15 years and upwards, males 332 448 
and females 283311 total adult^ 615 7^9 or 629 per cenL The 
preponderance of males is chiefly due to the former prevalence of 
mfantiade, a practice which all the vigilance of the Government has 
not yet been able entirely to check In 1881 out of a total of 
J22 464 of the suspected castes (Rdjputs, Gujars Tdgas Jats, Ahfirs 
and Ah^rs) the females numbered only 48 752 or 39 8 per cent 
Hehpon — \s regards the religious classification in 1881 Hindus 
are returned at 653 272 or 66 7 per cent Muhammadans, 317 535 
or 323 per cent Jains 6673 Christians, 1793 Sikhs 269 and 
Firsis, 2 Of the higher Hindu castes Brdhmans numbered 47,288 
Kijputs numbered 28 798 of whom only ii 540 or 40 per cent, 
wCTe females They are one of the castes suspected of infanticide 
and in many villages the provisions of the Infantiade Act are strictly 
enforced. In physique the Rajputs arc a fine hardv race, but their 
lawless spirit has given much trouble. The Bamy^ or trading 
castes were returned at 32 622 amongst whom the Agarwalas form 
by the largest subdivision. Bhits numbered 2067 and Kdyasths 
1587 The other or Sddra Hindu castes numlicred 540 910 com 
{Wising the great moss of the population The most numerous of 
them were the Chamirs, reckoned at 174*956 Next in number 
come the Gdjars a race of supposed Tartar origin almost peculiar 
to the northern Dodb, who are returned at 57 376 They are 
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a turbulent race addicted to cattle-bftmg and are also among the 
clans suspected of female infanticide the proportion of females among 
them being under 40 per cent Kahirs number 42 915 Kacbhis, 
28^807^ Bhangls, 38740 Mills, 25 108^ 16,345 Kumbhirs 

i 5 » 5 “» Barhiis, 13450, Jits, 13998, Oadiriis, 10837 Lohirs, 
8549 , Nils 8516 Kons, 6647 Ahirs 5904 Sonixs, 5449 , Dhobis, 
4078 andLodhs 2982 

llie Musalmins are partly descendants of th'' vanous early invaders 
partly native converts from Hinduism Amongst the former the 
Sayyids, Mughals, and Pathins are the most numerous Those of 
Hindu origin still retain many of their old practices and prejudices, 
while their trade classes are assuming the ngid character of castes, 
llie religious opinions of the people have been much shaken by the 
influences of avilisation, but Christianity has made bttle progress 
amongst them, nor does the faith of Islim now gam many converts 
There were in 1881 28 070 Muhammadans returned in the District 
as of respectable Hindu descent namely Rdjputs, 12 843 Gijars, 
14,307 Tdgas 893 Jdts, 90 and Mewdtis 37 By sect the 
Muhammadans of ^bdranpur consist of Sunnis 314855 and Sfaiis, 
2680 

The Chnstian population comprises — Europeans, 1291 Eurasians 
166 and natives of India 336 ITie Amencan Presbyterian body has 
a missionary st'ition at Sahdranpur established m 1836 and another 
at Rdrkf established in 1856 

T<ntm and Rural Rcpvlatton — Sahdranpur contains a considerable 
urban population In 1881 ten ton ns uere returned as contaimng 
upwards of five thousand inhabitants, namely Saharanpub, 51 194 
Deoband 22116 Rlrki 15933 Jawalapur 15196 Gangoh 
X2 089 MA^GLAOft 9990 RAAfPt>R 795T AuBEHTA 6392 KaEKHAI, 
5838 andlAMDHAURA 5764 These ten towns contain an aggregate 
of 160483 inhabitants, or 167 per cent of the total population of 
the District The four municipal towns of Sabiranpur Haidwar 
Union Deoband and Riirki contam an a^regate population of 
122 234 Municipal income (1883-84) ^^gsss of which ^7588 was 
derived from taxation average incidence of taxation is. i jd. per 
head. The 1605 touns and villages are thus classified according to sue 
— 467 are mere hamlets with less than two hundred inhabitants, 558 
contam between two hundred and five hundred 385 between five 
hundred and a thousand 146 between one and two thousand 24 
between two and three thousand x 5 between three and five thousand 
5 between five and ten thousand 3 between ten and twenty thousand , 
and 2 upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants 

As regards occupation, the Census divides the male population into 
the following six classes — (i) Professional, military, and official class, 
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i6i5o&, (s) doncstic class, including inn and lodgii^ house keepers, 
3999 f (3} commercial class, mcluduig bankers, merchants, traders, 
earners, etc. 13,624 (4) agncultural and pastoral class, including 
gardeners, 180,709 , (5) manufacturing and industrial class, including 
Artisans, 94,838 and (6) mdefimte nonproducuve and unspecided 
class comprising general labourers and male children 220^755 

Agnatliure — In 1883-^4, out of a total area of 1832^ square miles 
Dr I 172 692 acres, assessed for Government revenue S48 924 acres, 
or 72 4 per cent were under cultivation of which 97 3x4 acres were 
imgat^ from Government canals, and 54,607 acres from wells and 
tanks, while 697 003 acres acre unimgated. Of the uncultivated area, 
186 907 acres a ere returned as grazing lands or available for cultiva 
tion while 136 861 acres were uncultivable waste Hie rvH or apnng 
harvest is sown m October and reaped in March and the kharif or 
ram harvest is sown in June ‘ind gathered in October The chief 
spnng products are a heat and barle) (415 949 acres in i883>-84), 
pulses (65 858 acres) sugar-cane (40 062 acres) and oil seeds (2793 
acres) The staples of the ram harvest are rjce (96 929 acres) jodr and 
b 4 jra (81 974 acres) and vege^bles. The cultivation of cotton was 
earned on very largely during the prevalence of high paces caused by 
the Amencan aar, but m 1883, the area under cotton had shrunk to 
47 352 acres. Indigo on the contrary has been groan m greater 
quantities since the mtroduction of canal irrigation has rendered its 
out turn less precarious than formerly Cereals are hoaever the pan 
cipal products of the total cultivated area A Government botanical 
garden a as established in the toan of Saharanpur in 1817 and has 
proved eminently successful both from a scientific point of view 
and in the practical work of naturalizing useful plants, trees, and 
fruits. 

The conditjoo of the peasantry is comfortable but many of the 
Musalm^n propnetors in their disdain of personal toil have earned 
subdivision of shares to such an excess that they have sunk into a 
position more impecunious than that of the labouring class. Until 
lately the non proprietary cultivators held their lands by customary 
tenure at low fixed rates, which were not liable to enhancement but 
the zandnddrs have now begun to exercise their legal right of raising 
the rent, and the labourers are fast losing their customary pnvAeges. 
Many estates have been transferred to new pio[)rietor5 since the Mutiny 
and unfcKtunately in a laige number of cases they have fallen into 
the hands of money lenders who are usually absentees, and make very 
mdifiexent landlord! 

The landed estates of Sahiranpur District are all held under tamin 
ddn^ pathddri or bhdyachdra tenures. Zandndan tenures are those 
ID which the whole land is held and managed m common, and the 
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Yents and profits of the estate are thrcnrn into one common stock and 
divided among the several propnetors, whose rights are estunated ac 
cording to fractional shares. Perfect patUddri is that tenure wherein 
the whole lands axe held in severalty by the difiexent proprietors, all 
of whom are jointly responsible for the Government revenue though 
eadi is theoretically responsible only for the quota represented by the 
proportioa of the land he holds Bhiyaehara or imperfect pathddri 
IS where portions of the land are held in severalty and portions in 
common, with a joint responsibility for the Government demand In 
this case the revenue is primarily made up from the rents of the 
common lands and the remainder by a cess proportioned to the 
holdings m severalty and calculated either by custom or on a fined 
scale. 

Of the total male adult agricultural population (176 194) of Sahd 
ranpur 51 651 are returned as landholders 901 as estate servants, 
79 929 as cultivators, and 43 713 as agricultural labourers Average 
area cultivated by each male adult agricultunst; 4 68 acres The total 
population however dependent on the soil numbers 477 847 or 48 78 
per cent of the District population. The total Goiemment land 
revenue assessment including local rates and cesses levied on the land 
amounted m 1881 to ^^*39,100 or an average of 3s sfd. per culti 
vated acre Rental paid by cultivators, ;i^i97 324, or an average of 
42- 9|d per cultivated acre Rents are still to a great extent paid in 
kind, and in 1882 only 57 per cent of the tenants paid m cash The 
best lands rent at from los. fid to 12s an acre and the pooiest from 
3s 9d to 4s. fid average rates, from 7s. 6d to 9s ages have risen 
about 60 per cent during the past ten j ears owing to the large demand 
for labour on the canals and railways and at the Riirki workshops. In 
1884 bncklayeis and carpenters received from 7 Id to pd per diem 
blacksmiths 7ld common labourers 3d. The ordinary prices of 
food-grams in 1884 were as follows — ^Wheat, 20 sers the rupee or 
Ss 7d per cwt barlej 24^ scrs the rupee or 4s fijd per cwt jodr 
27 stn the rupee or 4s. ad per cwt gram 27 »rrthe rupee, or 4s. 2d 
per cwt , best nee 8^ scrs the rupee or 13s. 3d per cwt. , and common 
nee ii| scrs the rupee or 9s fid per cwt 
Natttral Calamities —The capacious rainfall m the mountain tract 
to the north often causes sudden floods on the Ganges and the Jumna, 
yet inundations of importance seldom occur Villages, however are 
sometimes transferred from one bank to the other by shifting of the 
channel, as many as 330 being liable to fluvial action in some one or 
other of its forms. Drought visits the Distnet with great seventy 
famines due to this cause having occurred in 1837 m iSfio and in 
1868^9. On the last occasion almost all the autumn crops were 
lost, except m the urigated region, the area of which cxceptio^lj vor 
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eratited by 40,995 acres. In Jnly and August 1869, the pnt^ of yatfr 
and Mgra rose as high as 8 sen the rupee, or 14s, per cwt iLdief 
measures were undertaken early m that year, and for 77 days an avet^ 
of 9948 persons irare employed upon famine works, while x6r persons 
received gratuitous aid at poorhouses These figures show that the 
distress was not nccorlv so severe as in neighbouring Distncts The 
opening of the Smd Punjab and Delhi Railway dunng the scarcity 
contnbuted to allay the danger of starvation Ibe spread of irrigation 
has done much to secure Sahdranpur from the extremity of (iunme m 
future years , while, as legnrds communications, it compares favourably 
witii any District in the North Western Provinces 

Commsra and Trade etc — The commerce of Sahdranpur is chiefly 
confined to its raw materials, and especially to food grains in which it 
possesses a thriving and increasing trade Its manufactures consist 
of coarse cloth jewellery sweetmeats wood carving and leather work 
mg There are several cotton pressing mills The Riirki work 
shops, recently transferred by the Go\'emment to a prnate company, 
employ over rooo workmen Among the articles produced are 
steam engines, pumps printing presses lathes, and mathematical 
instruments Besides its direct value as a source of income, this 
esublishment is of great importance as a training school for native 
artisans. The Thomason Civil Engineering College also situated 
at RtSrki is a most useful institution in 1871 no fewer than 1x2 
students qualified for the public service A large horse fair is held 
here every year in connection with which an agricultural exhibition 
was established in t88i A large annual horse fair is also held at 
Hardwar The Distnct is well supplied with means of communica 
tion The Grand Trunk hue of the Delhi and Punjab Railway runs 
for a distance of 42 miles within its boundaries, with stations at Deo- 
band Saharanpur and Sarsiwa. A branch of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway now also forms a junction with the Punjab hue at 
Saharanpur There are also several excellent metalled road^ one of 
which leads by a tunnelled passage to Dehra Total length of roads 
in 1883-84 417 miles Much traffic passes by the Ganges Canal 
The Thomason College contains an English printing press, and there 
are three native presses id the District 
AdministraUon — In 1806 the land revenue amounted to ^£33 522, 
by 1850 It had risen to ^105 844 and in 1883, it reached the 
sum of j^xi8 066 The increase is due in great part to the benefits 
denved from canal imgatiou The other pniicipal items of revenue 
in 1883-84 were — Stamps eixise 876 provincial 

rates ^14568, assessed taxes, ;^407i and registration, ;{^XS5S 
The Distnct is under the cml junsdiction of the wunstfs of Sabiranpur 
and Deoband, from bodi of whom appeals lie to the Judge of Sahdtan 
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par In 1883 there were 14 civil and revenue and 20 magistenal 
courts open The regular and town police m 1883 numbered 861 
officers and men or 1 policeman to every 2 57 square miles and 
every 1135 inhabitants The cost was ;^8o43 of which ;^S539 was 
defrayed from provincial revenue. The regular force was supplemented 
by 1727 village watchmen {ckattHddrs) or i to every 567 inhabitants 
In the same year 1046 persons were convicted for all offences, being i 
person in every 936 of the population Sahiianpur contains x District 
and 2 subsidiary jails the average daily number of prisoners in which 
was 3x2 m 1883 of whom 6 were females. 

Education has been spreading slowly of late years In i860 there 
were 399 schools with 5639 pupils taught at a cost of ;^i5S9 In 
1871 the number of schools had fallen to 381 but these had a total 
roll of 7934 children while the sum expended on education had nsen 
10^^3674 In 1883-84 there were altogether 166 schools under in 
spection by the Education Department, attended by 5133 pupils 
This is exclusive of private and uninspected schools, for which no 
materials exist. But the Census Report of 1881 returned 8176 boys 
and 252 guls as under instruction besides 24928 males and 524 
females able to read and write but not under instruction There 
IS an excellent school in connection with the American Presbyterian 
Mission and the towns of Oeoband and Sahiianpur are noted for 
their superior Arabic and Persian schools. The District is divided 
into 4 toAsils and 15 ptrgands which contained 2066 estates m 
1 883-84 each pajing an average Government revenue of jCsi P^r 
annum 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Sahdranpiir is the sime as that of 
the Dodb generally modified bv its northern position and the cool 
breeses from the ne^hbournig hill country The cold weather arrives 
earlier and lasts longer than in the lower Districts but the summer 
months are tropica] in their excessive heat The mean monthly 
temperature at Riirkf m the north of the Distnct near the Siwilik 
Hills for a penod of 19 years ending x88i was as follows —January 
56 3 F February 60 8 F , March 70 2 F April 81 3 F May 
876 F , June 90s F ,July 84 9 F August, 83 S F September 
82 7 F October 75 i I November 64 3 F , December 57 o F 
average for the year 74 6 The average rainfall at Saharanpur town for 
a penod of about 45 years is returned as follows —January 1 32 inch 
February 149 inch, March i 19 inch April 042 inch May 078 
mdi June, 446 indes, July 1245 inches, August 946 mches 
September 387 inches, October 047 inch November 017 inch 
December, 0 50 inch total 36 58 inches. Rurkl, from its nearer 
proximity to the hills has a rainfall averaging about 5 inches heavier 
than that of Sahdranpur town Fever and small pox are the pnnapal 
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of the District The total number of deaths registered in 
i88j~ 84 was 29 946 or at the rate of 29 6a per thousand as against 
an avenge of 38 03 per thousand for the previous five years Seven 
dispensaries m 1883-84 afforded medical relief to 981 in door and 
54, 7 xo out door patients [h or further information regaiding Sahiranpur, 
see the Gazett^r of the North-Western Prevtnees vol 11 Meerut 
Division part 1,, pp 130-334 by Mr R 1 Atkinson C & 
<Allabdb^ Government Press, 1875) Also Report of the Settlement 
of Sahdrat^nr Dtstnet between 1857 and 1863 by Mr Vans Agnew 
published 18^0 the Census Report of the North Western Pro/vinces uni 
Oudh for 1 88 1 and the several annual Administration and Depart 
mental Reports of the Government of the North Western Provinces ] 
Bahdranpnr — North western tahsil of Sahiranpur Distnct North 
Western Provinces, lying between theSiwdlik Hills and the river Jumna 
(Jamund) and compnsing the four pargands of Saharanpur Faizdbid 
Muzafiiudbdd and Haraura, watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
and traversed by the Sind Punjab and Delhi Railwaj Area 618 
square miles of uhich 441 square miles are assessed for Government 
revenue and 353 square miles are cultivated Population (1872) 
353 606 (1S81) 292 293 namely males 155 318 and females 136 975 
Increase between 1872 and 1881 38 6S7 or 152 per cent m 
nine years Classified according to religion there were in x88i«-> 
Hindus 176269 Muhammadans, 1 13 563 Jams 1829 and 'others 
632 Of the 472 towns and villages in the pargana 300 contain 
less than five hundred inhabitants 128 between five hundred and 
a thousand and 43 between one and five thousand The only 
place with upwards of five thousand inhabitants is Saharanpur town 
(59 <94) Government land revenue £,11 315 or including local 
rates and cesses levied on land, ^37 418 Rental paid by cultivators 
including rates and cesses^ 344 In 1883 Saharanpur tahsU 
contained (including headquarter courts) 3 civil and 10 criminal 
courts, 5 police circles {fhdnds) a regular police force of 203 men and 
a rural police or village watch of 439 chaukidars 
Saliira&piir — Cit> municipality and administrative head^quarters 
of Sahdranpur Distnct, Northwestern Provinces situated m lat 39 
58 15 N, and long. 77 35 15 e. on a low site on both sides of the 
Damaula NadL Population (187 ) 43,844 (1881) 59 194, namely 
males 31506 and females 37688 Ihe Muhammadans, although 
th^ form only 33 3 per cent of the District population predominate 
laigely in Saharanpur town where they number 32,449 or 33 per 
cent of the total Distnct population Hindus number 34 854 Jams, 
1377 Chnstians, 563 and others, 53 Municipal income (1883-84), 
^£4399 of which j^ 3786 was derived from taxation mainly octroi 
The city lies m a low and moist situation and until recent 
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drainage reclamations were effected was exposed to the malarious in 
fluences from an unwholesome marsh on the west About one half 
the houses are built of brick or masonry and the number of substantially 
built dwellings and shops is annually increasing The principal 
market-place is a scene of bus> trade The station of the Sind 
Punjab and Delhi Railwaj opened to Sahdranpur in 1869 is the 
place of departure from the railway for travellers to the hill sani 
tanum of Mussoone (Mastin) A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Moraddb^d to Saharanpur was opened throughout early 
in 1886 Besides the Distnct head-quarters courts and offices the 
pnnapal official bmldings consist of the tahslh^ an old Rohilld fort 
now used as an office police station, piost office dispensary telegraph 
office andjatl St Thomas’ Church was consecrated ui 1858 Two 
or three hotels and a travellers’ bungalow are situated near the rail 
way station A handsome new mosque on the plan of the Jami Masjid 
at Delhi has been erected within the last few years by the Muham 
madan communit) who besides being the most numerous form the 
roost influential body Saharanpur is the head quarters of the Jumna 
Canal Establishment the site of a mission of the American Presby 
tenan Church and a station of the Great Tngonometrical Survey The 
trade of the town which is considerable consists chiefly m gram sugar 
molasses and country cloth The Government botanical gardens 
established m 1817 cover an area 3000 feet long by 3000 feet broad 
and are laid out with many fine walks and carnage dnves A large 
horse fair and an agricultural exhibition steadily mcieasmg in im 
pOTtance is held every spnng. Sahdranpur was long notonous for 
malanous diseases but the dmmage operations and other sanitary 
works have effected a very marked improvement in this respect 

Sahispur {^Sahispur) ~Town m Dhampur tahdl Bijnaur (Bijnor) 
Distnct North estern Provinces situated in lat 29 7 40 ^ and 
long. 78 40 15 E on the Moradibdd and Hardwar road 28 miles 
south east of Bijnaur town Population (1881) 6338 namely Muham 
niadans 5134, and Hindus 1204 Bi weekly market. A speciality of 
the town is the weaving of a sujienor quality of cotton doth m pieces 
5 yards long by i yard wide which sell for 105. Station on the 
northern extension of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

Bahtew ^ — TahsU and town in Budaun District, Northwestern 
Provinces . — See Sahiswaw 

Saihatw 4 r — ^Town m Bdnsdih /ahsi/ Ballia District North Western 
Provinces - — See Mahatwar 

Sahiwar -—Town m Kisganj taisU Etah District North Western 
Provinces 24 miles northeast of Etah town Population (1881) 
4065 nam ely 1793 Hindus and 2272 Muhammadans. Police station 
school, post office. Founded by Riji Naurang Deb, a Chauhiq^ 
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irho calle 4 it Nauiangab^ after his owa name. On being 
attadced hy the Musaloins, the Rijd fled to Siriipura and the inlfldMt 
sorts who remained were forcibly converted to IsUm Shortly afterwards, 
Kamaiij^ assisted by die Riji and the people of Sirhpura, expelled the 
Musalmins, and changed the name of the town to Sahdwar The place 
IS now far from flounshtng small local bdzdr bad commumcationa 
Tomb of Faiz ud-dln a /aMr forms the only object of interest Police 
station, post-office, and village school A small house-tax is raised for 
police and conservancy purposes. 

Sahet Ibhet (or Srdveuti) — A vast collection of rums in Gonda 
Distnct, Oudh situated in lat 37 31 n and long 82 5 e . on the 
soudi bank of the Rdpu river 10 miles from Balrimpur and 6 from 
Ikauna. These rums have been identified by General Cunningham 
as the remains of the anaent city of Srivasti, whose site had been 
conjecturaily fixed by Lassen within a few miles of the spot but on the 
opposite bank of the river The following account has been prepared 
Mr W Ho^ for the present edition of TJu Impertal Gazetteer 

The name Sr^vasti is said to have been given to the city by an 
eponymous founder a mythical king Sravasta of the Solar race A 
connection has been suggested between the name of the city and that 
of the nver but without good grounds A\e have the Sanskrit names 
Stdvasti. for the city and Airavau for the nver standing side by safe 
with the Pah names Sawatthi and Aciravati respectively Ihe latter 
appears softened m the form Ahiravati which the Rdpti bears in its 
course through the hills The same name appears as Irawadi in 
Burma. Airavati was the name of Indras female elephant 

Nothing IS known of Sravasti till the time of Buddha when it appears 
ns an important city, the capital of Lttara Kosala The king was then 
Parasenaditja, son of Aranemi Brahmadatta. This king had a son 
named Jeta by his Kshattnya wife Varsbika but he mamed a second 
tone a Brahman slav'e girl MaUika of Kapilavastu by whom he had a 
son, Virudhaka who succeeded him It is probable that she also bore 
him another sod Seger Sandabcu who eventually became king m 
Tibet Paiaseniditjra s treasurer was Sudatta, surnamed ^nathapindika 
because of his charitable care for fatherless children He during 
a visit to Rijdgnba, met Buddha and was converted to the new faith 
returned to Sidvasti purchased a garden from pnnee Jeta prepared 
to build a mhara for the roaster’s reception, procured the deputation of 
Sanputta to supenntend the erection, completed it and finally induced 
Buddha to come and receive the gift for the Order Jeta had mean 
while declared for the new creed and added to the building, so that 
when Buddha came he named the monastery Jetavana An&thapmd- 
Kixima, JeUs garden Sudatta s pleasure ground The coupling erf* 
the two names has continued to this day in all Buddhist wntmg^ 
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Sudatta is known in the Fab books as ‘ Mahasetthi, the great treasuret 
(sc/Xii ) /ar txcellmce. Now if we insert this name we read, Jetavana 
Mahasetthi irima or dropping the superfluous words as we drop 
diurdi or chapel when speaking of St Paul s, St Margaret s, and 
so on, we have the place named Jeta Mahasettbu It is not haM to 
see how this eventually shortened into Set Mahet This was the 
anaent name and people still speak of the ruins of the Jetavana as Set 
It was this name which was recorded m the settlement maps after 
annexation, and it is so wntten in the village records. 

The Jetaxana was one of the most famous, as well as one of the 
most sacred, places in Buddhist eyes, because Buddha here spent 
many of the penods of retreat in his long career The two chief 
tenements within the garden enclosure were the Gaudhakuti and the 
Kosamba Kuti both of which seem to have been identified by 
General Cunningham with propriety Recent excavations have exposed 
many other undoubtedly ancient buildings and show that diere is a 
large field which would amply repay research Near the place where 
probably stood the eastern gate there has been opened a stupa which 
contamed the begging pot and alms-bowl and also the ashes of a monk. 
The last were found in a porcelain bowl enclosed m a casket These 
seem to be the ashes of Sariputta, the great apostle and the architect of 
the Jetavana, e learn from Tibetan sources that he died at Nalanda 
in Lower Bengal. He was cremated The disciples brought his ashes, 
pot, and bowl to Buddha who earned them to Srdvasti and gave them 
to Sudatta whom be instructed to build a stupa over them 

Buddha found many teachers of nval faiths and philosophies already 
established at Sravasti Their names and something of their tenets 
are known but the most important was Nirgrantha Judtaputta, the 
Mabavira of the Jams It is not exactly clear that he ever met the last 
named in the course of controversy but be met the others and worsted 
them One of the distinguished teachers Puma Katyapa committed 
suiad& Jainism lingered on m Siivasti after Buddhism had vanished 
and, as the Jains allege that their third patriarch Sobbnath or Somnith 
was bom here and they have a clinging veneration for a mound called 
after him they still make pilgrimages occasionally to the spot Dunng 
recent excavations this mound was opened the walls of certain old 
buildings exposed, and many images were found. Other Jain temples 
were found not lar off All these Jam remains are within the at> 
The famous Jetavana lies wholly without the aty and it is not unhkely 
that It was the existence of otner faiths already dominating the popuUu: 
mind which placed Sudatta under the necessity of buying a garden 
outside the city for which he had to pay gold coins sufiiaent to cover 
the area he needed. It is clear that Srivasti was not only the capital 
of akugdom, but the centre of free drought and philosophic speculation. 
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It 'ms at Srivasti that Visakha M&tawj the standing tjpe of the noble 
Buddhist matron lived She built a vi^dra for Buddha here It was 
aUo here that Devadatta died during an attempt he made on the 
master's life and here two remarkable attempts were made to blast 
Buddha s reputation by charges of inconUnency And it was also here 
that he made his most remarkable conversion that of Angulundla. 
Any one reading the Buddhist senptures cannot fail to be struck with 
the number of discourses, rulings, and precepts delivered at Siivasti, 
nearly all at the Jetavana, The Jatakos, or birth-stones, told by 
Buddha are in all 498 and of these 416 were told at Srdv:asti and of 
these 416 not less than 410 m the Jetavana 

Parasenadytta was a staunch fhend of Buddha but his son Virudhdka 
usurped the throne and combined with Ambhansha the pnme minister s 
son, to persecute the Buddhists. To this they were led by a desire to 
gratify pnvate resentment against the Sakyas of Kapilas'astu Virudhika 
marched out n ith an army to wreak his wrath but Buddha succeeded 
m inducmg him to retreat. A second time he nent unopposed to the 
Sakva town effected an entry by fraud massacred the people and 
brought away 500 >ouths and 500 vi^ns He slew the former and 
tned to force the latter to enter his harem but they would not so them 
too he slew near the walls of Srdvasu. 

Buddha now foretold that within a week Vinidhika and Ambhansha 
would be burned up. \inidhiUca signalized his return to Srivasti by 
murdenng Jeta. He then built himself a pleasure house m the waters 
of a tank and 5 ta)ed there with Ambhansha and his women for as he 
thought 1 ol^; enoi^h. On the last day the women had left and the 
king and his companion were about to leave when the rays of the sun 
acting through a magntf}'iDg glass which was lying on a cushion set 
fire to It and to the pavilion In the conflagration the kmg and his 
evil adviser perished. Thus closed this line of sovereigns. 

In the second century b c., the Buddhist patriarch Kahulata died at 
Siivasti and the Jetavana is said to have supplied a sect of doctors to the 
Fourth Buddhist Synod but we know nothing of the history of the 
city until Fa Hian visited it in 410 a u It is true that between 275 
and 3x9 A.D a kii^ of Srivasti is mentioned named Khiradhar and 
his nephew is said to have succeeded him, but they cannot have had 
any power Fa Hian found about zoo families livmg in the city 
Hiuen Tsian^ who visited the place m the banning of the seventh 
century found tt completely reduced to nun, and only a few moiUts 
Imgenng at the desert^ monastenes. 

From this penod all knowledge ceases. Local tradition connects 
Suhar Deo, who succesriiilly opposed Silir Masidd at Bahriich, with 
Sahet >fahet , but tradition is here very bme. The Saulai t Masdidt^ 
which gives the cmly account we have of this campaign, clearly describes 
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Subar Deo as belonging to Smjhiuli and the same book mentions 
Saetas a separate individual Besides this a stone bearing a long 
Sanskrit inscription, which was discovered m the course of recent 
excavations gives a line of nine kings ending with Suhirdah (of which 
Suhar Deo is clearly a corruption) and their capital though not yet 
clearly read, is ceitamly not Sahet Mahet but will probably be found to 
be Guw^ch 

The following more ornate account is quoted from Mr W C Benett, 
CS in the Ondh Gazetteer pp. 281^286 It is not necessary to agree 
with all Mr Benetl^s dates and statements, in order to appieaate his 
work. See also General Cunningham s Geography of Anaent Indta^ 
pp. 407-414 (ei 1871) 

The foundation of the city is attributed to Srivasta, an old king of 
the Solar race the ninth in descent from Manu at a time beside which 
the most ancient myths are comparatively modem From him was 
denved the name Srdvasti, which appears m the Prdkrit forms 
bawattha, Saw’Uita and Shrdvanta, and has since been corrupted into 
Sahet Though the words do not at drst look alike it is probable that 
the names of the river and the town Sahet Mahet and Rdpti, were once 
the same \iz. Shartvati and derived from Savitn the sun god -^t 
the m>thical era of the Rimdyatia Sr^vasti was the capital of Lttar 
Kus&la the northern province of Rama s empire which on the division 
of the kingdom at the death of that hero fell to the share of his son 
Lava. At the commencement of the historical age m the 6th century 
before Christ we 6nd it still one of the siv principal kingdoms of 
Madhjadesha or Central Hindustan It was then bounded on the 
south by Saketa or Ajodh\a and on the east by Vaishali, the modem 
Behar and Benares so it probably contained at least the present 
Districts of Bahraich Gonda Basti and Gorakhpur The king 
Parasen^ditja who is given m the Vishnu Parana as great-grandson of 
Buddha and who was very probably connected in race with the princely 
prophet was an early convert to the new faith and in\ ted its founder 
to the Kalondaka Vihara m the \ enuvina at Si^vasU Here or in 
Ajodh)'a, Buddha spent the greater number of the ramy seasons dunng 
which he used to rest from his missionary labours nor did he finally 
leave the phee till he started on that journey to Bengal which ended 
m his attainment of mrvdna Dunng his lifetime Sudatta, the prime 
mimster built the Jetaiana, a magnificent monastery whose mins lie to 
the south west of the cajutaL On the death of Parasenaditya, his son 
Virudhdka succeeded and showed himself a bitter enemy to the faith , 
he crowned many acts of oppression b> including 500 Buddhist virgins 
in his harem For this it was predicted that on the seventh day he 
should be consumed by fire To falsify the projAecy, he and hia 
court spent the day in boats on the pond to the south of the city , but 
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the mtteis fled back, the eaith yawned, and the guilty mcuuuck dn»> 
Hpipeaxed hi a Bupematural Same. 

*From this ume Sidvasti Temamed one of the pnnapal seats of 
Buddhist leanung and 12 centunes afterwards, the Chinese pilgnm 
collected with reverence the traditions of bis faith which lingered round 
the sacred city At the end of the and century 8.C Rahulata, the sue 
teenth of the Buddhist patriarchs, died here having imparted fais 
secret lore to the king s son Sanghananadi and at the Fourth Buddhist 
Synod convened by the so-called Emperor Kanishka, the Jetavana 
fuxmdied one of the three prmapal sects of Sthavfras or Buddhist 
doctors. 

' The greatest political importance ever reached by this State was m 
the jreign of Vikramaditya, who^ in the middle of the and century a.d 
overthrew the mightiest king in India, the Ghavahana of Kashmir , and 
as ruler of a vast dominion stretching from Peshdwar to Milw^ and 
from M,ilwd to Bengal assumed with some show of right the title of 
EmpercMT of Jambudirpa or the Indian continent Contrary to the 
traditions of his capital he was a bigoted adherent of the Brdhmanical 
religion and the legends connected with his rebuilding of the sacred 
places at Ajodhya and Debi Patan show bow low the fortunes of that 
creed had &Uen in these parts when he lent it his powerful support 
Both were a complete jungle and he restored the localities of the birth 
of fiiina and of his passage to heaien by measurements from the 
Bdmdyatut His identifications probably are the base of the ti^ography 
of the present daj The remains of this monarch s tank and temple 
still exist at Debt Patan. His death appears to have been followed 
by open disputes between the rival faiths and the story that a distin- 
guished Buddhist, \asubandhu worsted the Brslhinans in argument 
may refer to a more material victcny especially as we find that his 
still more distinguished predecessor Man or \ita had been worsted 
in argument by the Brahmans under Vikramiditja. 

Ihe Ajodhya tradition, says Mr Bcnett, preserves the cmrect story 
of the fall of tl^ d> nasty It relates that after a glorious reign of eighty 
years, \ikrainaditya was visaed by a Jogi Samudra Pil who after 
exhibiting several remarkable miracles, induced the monarch to allow 
his spirit to be temporarily transferred to a corpse f he royal body 
was no sooner vacant than Samudra F^l projected his own spirit into 
it, and refused to evacuate. By this disreputable tnck, he obtained 
the throne of Ajodhya and Sr^vasti which he and his descendants 
retained for 17 generations. The fact contained in this singular 
legoid IS that Samudra Gupta, who reigned for the first forty years of 
the 3rd century a.d overthrew the local dynasty and himself reigned in 
tfaoir stead. The pmod of eighty years, as the duration of the rule of 
Viknmidaya and his descendants; a exceedingly probable , and it » 
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singular though much weight cannot be attached to the coincidence 
that from Samudra Gupta to Gayiditya, the last kA the Aditya mn nawhs 
of Kanauj there are exactly seventeen names the great Vaisya 
Emperors who governed Northern India. 

The Chinese pilgmns did not, of course, omit to visit $0 sacred a 
city FaHian in the commencement of the 5th centuiy fonnd it 
inhabited by aoo poor families and the grand building in decay and 
150 years later when Umen Tsiang arrived the desolation was com 
plet^ and only a few monks haunted the rums. 

It was destined however to recover for a while before it finally 
disappeared from history and it is here that I must refer to its connec 
tion with the origin of a third religion that of the Jams. The thud of 
their Tirthankaras Shambhii Ndth was born at Sdwatthi both his 
immediate predecessors and both successors were bom at the neigh 
bouring city of A}odh}a. There is still a small Jam temple dwjirated 
to Sobhi Ndth. I have no doubt that Sobhi. Nath and Shambhu Ndth 
Sdwatthi and Sidvasti are the same and that this nas the birthplace of 
the third lirthanldra. The eighth of these supernatural beings was 
bom at Chandnpur and this place is always identified m local tradition 
with Sahet Mahet, as I shall have occasion to remark when I come to 
the Mahdbhdrata legend Since the best authorities differ by about 1500 
years as to the probable date of these patriarchs, and their very existence 
IS a fair subject for doubt, I shall not venture to conjecture on their 
connection with the rise of a strong Jam kingdom in the 9th and loth 
centuries Of this dj nasty little more is known than of that of Vikramd 
ditya one great victory throns them into the full light of history and 
an interesting legend accounts for their downfall Local tradition gives 
the following list of names — (r) Mdyura Dhwaja (a) Hansa Dhwija 
(3) Makara Dhwaja (4) Sudhanya Dhwija (5) Suhiral or Suhel Deo 
or Dal These are diversely reputed to have been either Thihrus, or of 
some Rajput house Considering the almost certain origin of the modem 
Rdjputs, the two accounts may both be true bu^ as they were Jams 
some confusion about their caste is easily intelligible. What is utterly 
baffling IS that the second and fourth are the heroes of one of the 
episodes of the Drtgvijdya section of the Mahabh&rata The only 
monarch who is really histoncal is the last, whose capital was at Srdvasti 
and who had a fort at Asokpur or Hatila or Raza, about half-way on the 
road between Gonda and Faizibid The tradition connecting him 
with Dumhria Dih is clearly transferred from the recollections of the 
subsequent Dom dj nasty When SiUllr Masaiid crossed the Gogia, he 
met Suhel Dal at Hatila and the Jams were apparently defeated though 
the place is still reverenced as the scene of the martyrdom of a distin 
guished Muhammadan officer The ins'aders pushed to the north, and, 
if tradition is to be believed fought another great battle under the walls 
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a long occupation of the country, the deasive battle was fou^t at 
Babnuch where the Musalmins were completely exterminated. In the 
mdecisive conflicts and prolonged encampment in a hostile country, 
m aU m fact, but its denouement, the story bean a strong resemblance 
to that of the Pathdn conquest of Utraula in the time of Sultlln Sher 
ShdhSdr 

It IS related that only about forty lears after this >jctoiy the Jam 
house fell The last ku^ whose name is not given was passionately 
devoted to the chase, and returned one evening, just as the sun was 
■etting It would have been a sm to eat after sunset, and the quew 
m order to secure the roval supper sent up to the roof the exceedingly 
beautiful wife of his younger brother The experiment succeeded and 
the sun stayed to enjoy the sight as long as she stood there, \\nien 
the feast was over she descended and the sun at once disappeared 
The astonished king inquired the cause, and was determined to see 
with his own eyes the wonder working beauty His incestuous passion 
was punished by the ruin of his State and amidst a terrific storm the 
whole aty was turned bottom upwards. The modern name Sahet Mahet 
says the legend is descnptive of this inversion Tliis stoiy is valuable 
as putting beyond reasonable doubt the flist religion to which these 
kings belonged — the inability to eit after sunset, whmh is the point on 
which the whole turns, bemg denved from the Jam reluctance to sacnfice 
usect hfe 

The chronology is also not w’lchout its value and I have no doubt 
pomts to the conquest of the country by the first of the great Rahtor 
kings rtf' Kanauj Sri Chandradeva In the last half of the iithcen 
tuiy he made a pilgrimage to Ajodhya and Kusdia (i € Gonda) , and 
with a Kshattnya pnnee, pilgrimage is often another word for military 
expedition — na Kshaiirtya ka bhagat na musal ka dhanuk — You 
cannot make a saint of a kshattnya, or a bow of a nee pestle An 
inscnptzon of bis descendant the ill starred Jai Chandra has been 
found at Ajodhya. 

With the Ghon conquest of India, the history of Sahet Mahet 
comes absolutely to an end and it only remains for me to notice one 
more local legend Everywhere in the neighbourhood it is told that 
the real name of the city before its overthrow was Chandrikipun or 
Chandnpur, and that it was here that Hansa Dhwdja reign^ mid 
Aijuna gained his veiy unberoic victcoy over the brave and beautiful 
Sudhania. 

All that now remains of this once famous city is the great fortress 
on the banks of the Rdph, with a smaller rum to the south west, a 
lofty mound due south on the Balrimpur and Bahraich road, and 
Dumeioiis small pdet of bncks, probably the remains of anaent 
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scattered here and there within a distance of 3 miles of the mam city 
The fortress is in shape a semicircular crescent, with the concave side 
facing the n\er and is completely surrounded by solid bride walls, the 
highest remains being to the west^ where the nuns of the nver ba^on 
are still 50 feet in height The ordinary walls vafy from a greatest 
elevation of 40 feet on the western front to a lowest of 20 feet along 
the east and south-east The interior is covered with jungle, so 
dense m parts as hardly to admit of the passage of an elephant 
and broken into undulations by the remains of temples and palaces 
underneath All the principal buildings were m the western half 
and It IS there that the undergrowth is the thickest, only ceasing 
along two or three broad streets which have been left bare, and mdicate 
the chief features of the old city The main street runs nght through 
the centre and is built so as to command a view of the great mound 
Ori Jh^r from one end to the other To the south it debouches by 
one of the principal gateways and at the north it ends in a small 
sijuare containing among other lofty remains the two pnnapal mounds, 
which may be identified with the Sudatt&s house and the Angulimati, 
a stupa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. The dense brushwood and 
the possibility that tht city which he saw may have been considerably 
altered by the later Jam dynast% renders the application of that 
travellers descnptions a difficult and hazardous t ask but I am 
inclined to conjecture that his palace of Parasenaditja was situated 
among the mounds of the south eastern corner where now stands the 
small Jam temple 

The next principal building mentioned by him both m his 
Life and iti the Styukt is the Hall of the Law built by that 
monarch for Buddha, which would have been situated between the 
jialace and the mam street while Prajapati s \ ihara would have formed 
the whole or part of the long and even line of buddings which fece 
the west of the street The north west coiner of the mm contains a 
large open space with a small pond in its centre and a nearly straight 
road running from it to another southern gateway and converging 
with the mam street on the Ori Jh 4 r The eastern half has no very 
tmporunt remains, though the surface is brok^ everywhere with the 
d^rts of houses and it was here probably that the common people 
had their quarters. The walls ore pierced with numerous gateways the 
pnnapal being at either end of the mam street and the north-eastern 
bastion and m the middle and southern corner of the west wall 

At the distance of half a mile from the south west gate, and sepa 
rated from the main town by swamps, which probably mark the course 
of the old moat, is another considerable ruin identified 1 ^ Hiuen 
Tsiang With the old Jetavana, one of the most famous monastenes 
m India It is a singular fact that this feature is exactly tepio* 
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dtic«d » the remains of Ringt m Rii Bareli, where a similar oblong 
nan lies at the same distance and direction from the mam town. The 
remainder of the Chinese pilgnm s measarements seem to have been 
tdcen from this pomt but it is difficult to select among the numerous 
mounds the remains of the grent Vihdia and its rival the idol temple 
Nearly a mile to the east of the Jctavana is the high congenes of 
bncks known, as is the Mani Parbat at Ajodhya, by the name Or^ 
Jhdr or basket shakiigs, and supposed to be the place where Rima s 
labourers emptied out their baskets of earth 7 his is identified with 
some piobabiliQr by General Cunningham with the Purvavardma built 
by the lady Vaisdkha in honour of Buddha. 1 he top is protected by 
the tombs of two Muhammadan saints, but General Cunningham 
cleared one of the sides, and found four pilasters of an exceedingly 
anaent style of architecture From the fact that two of the chief 
thoiODghlares of the city so converge as to command a view of this 
mound, 1 should conjecture that it was more ancient than the plan ot 
die present remains, and consequently one of the oldest monuments 
left in the neighbourhood \s yet very little is known of this very 
interesting rum which must contain relics that would do much to 
eluadate some of the darkest and most interesting periods of Indian 
history I was once able to spend a few da>5 m excavating and 
dug more than ao feet deep into the crown of the \nguhmatia stitjki 
but beyond disclosing a square building of 24 feet each wav with 
a partition wall down the centre and a second wall running all round 
the building at a distance of 4 feet, I discovered nothing of interest 
It IS smsewhat difficult to get labourers, as the neighbounng villagers 
have a superstitious dread of interfering with the old city and will not 
evmi enter it after sunset \ storm of thunder and lightning which 
came on when 1 encamped there on a second occasion was interpreted 
as a manifest token of the demons displeasure with the man who had 
violated their haunts. 

SdMbgaaj — ^Towti in the Daman 1 kob tract of the Santdl Paigands 
District, Bengal situated in lat 25 14 30 n and long. 87 40 3 e 
on die deep channel of the Ganges, which at all seasons runs close 
under the town, and conuguous to the stauon on the loop line of the 
East Indian Railway Owing to its favourable position Sihibganj, 
although only found^ so recently as 186a, has become of late years a 
great dep6c for the exchange of traffic between the nver and the rail 
and has attracted to itself tmde before localized at Bhigolpur Pirpamtl, 
Rijmahil, and other marts of less note Population (18S1) 6512, 
namely, Hindus, 4776 Muhammadans, 1424, and others, 312 
Municipal income (i883>-84)^ t madence of taxation is. o|d per 
headi In 1876-77 the total registered trade of Sdhibganj was valued 
at more than ;^450,oo^ including exports, imports, and in many 
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cases re^portations. Local produce is received by nver from the 
trana-Gangetic tracts of North Maldah, Purniah aud Bhi^pur, whde 
European goods come up by rati from Calcutta to be distributed in the 
same Districts. In 1876-77 the prmcipal items under the former head 
were — indigo ;£86ooo, oil-seeds, >^38,000 nc^ 8 000, hides 
and stone, 000 eac^ wheat, ^^17 000 and under the latter 
head— cotton piece-goods, 000 salt £12 ooa 

A registzauon station was first established at Sihibganj m 1873, to 
ascertain the amount of nver traffic passing along the Ganges between 
Lower Bengal on the one hand, and Behar and the Upper Provinces 
on the other During the three years 1873-74, the average number of 
laden caigo boats paasmg Sihibganj both ways was about 33 000 , the 
total weight of the cai^oes amounted to about 10 milhon maunds or 
say 360 000 tons a year The down-stream traffic is by far the larger 
of the two especially during the latter half of the year when die nver 
is in flood. Nearly half the down-stream traffic consisted of the single 
item of oil seeds, which amounted to nearly zoo 000 tons a year, sent 
chiefly from the Behar marts of Revelganj and Patni. Next came 
wheat pubes and gram sugar and saltpetre but none of these exceeded 
20 000 tons a year The up stream traffic predominates during the 
first half of the year the boats being often tow^ up by rope from the 
bank, assisted by sails. The chief cargoes were nce^ ab^t zoo 000 tons 
a year and salt, 40 000 tons In 1876-77 the total number of boats 
that passed the registration station was 43 ozo thus classified — up- 
stream 12 379 laden and 9179 empt} down stream 18 419 laden and 
3043 empty 

gA.KihffWT^ — Civil station of Gaya Distnct, Bengal Lat 24 47 
58 K long 85 2 45 E, Adjoins G\ya Town of which it forms a 
part Total popubuon of Gayi with Sdhibganj (1881) 76 415 namely 
Hindus, 60 181 Muhammadans, 16 161 , Chnstums aud others 73 
Muniapal uicome (1883-84) ;£S 97 * 

84 hiIigaA} — ^Village m Muzaftaipur Distnct Bengal situated on 
the nver Bayd, a spill channel of the Gandak, from which it is about 4 
miles distant, 30 mites north west of Muzafiarpur towa Large bdzdrs 
with trade in oil-^eeds, wheat pulses, and salt, exported by means of 
the Gandak chief manufacture shoes Two schools. Roads to 
Motftiiri, Motfpur and Ulganj 

— Village and produce dep6t m Rangpur District 
Bengal Tz^e in nee and mustard seed 

—Village and police station la Baldwin District Bengal 
Lat 23 a6 30 w long 87 52 45 e . Population (1881) under 5000 
SiMbmJ —Village on the nver of the same name in Bikaiganj 
Distnct Ben^L Exports of nee molasses, and sumiri wood imports 
of salt oil, tobacco> cloth, and pulses 
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MQliM —Hill stream m Gurgion DistrKt, Punjab nses m 
R^putina Bear the S^Uiar Lake flows through the Iliw4n tract 
imd empties itself into the Najafgarh jhU or lake on the borders of 
Delhi District It frequentlj submerges the land near the foot of the 
hilb, which thus becomes extremely rich and fertile The water » 
utilized by means of numerous dams which force it to spread over 
the face of the country, and check the \iolence of its course near the 
hills. 

Saluspnr — ^Town m Bijnaur (Bijnor) District North ester n Pn>> 
Vinces Sahaspur. 

SahiswilL — TaAsU of Budiun Distnct North estem Provinces, 
stretching inward from the north bink of the Ganges and comprising 
the pargands of Sahiswan and Kot Area, 473 square miles of which 
528 square miles are returned as cultivated Population (1881) 
192 131 namely males 103,861 and females 88 270, average densit) 
of population 406 persons per square mile Classified according to 
religion Hindus number 163 018 Muhammadans 28 962 Jains 107 
and others, 44. Of the 441 towns and villages in the tahsU 333 
contain less than five hundred inhabitants 75 from five hundred to a 
thonsand 31 from one to five thousand and . upwards of five 
thousand inhabitants I^nd revenue (1881-82) \ 364, or including 

local rates and cesses levied on land, ^^23 980 In 1884 Sahiswin 
contained i civil and i cnminal court number of police circles 
{tMnds) 3 strength of regular police 50 men 

8alll8W4lL — Town and municipality m Buddun District, North- 
Western Provinces and hcad-ijuarters of Sahiswdn tahsU situated in 
ht 28 4 20 s and long 78 47 20 e. about a mile from the left 
bank of the Mahdwa nver 20 miles from Buddun town Population 
{1872) t; 063 (1881) 14 605 namely males 7375 and females 7230 
Classified according to religion there were tn 1881 — Muhammadans 
7/15 Hindus, 68^5 Christians 30 and others 5 Municipal 
1001016(1883-84) ;^7 o 8, of which ^£584 was derived from taxation 
average madence of taxation, 9^(1 per head In weekly markets 
are held on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Good unmetalled 
roads connect the town with Gunnaur BisauK, Bilsi and Ljhini , but 
the trade of the place is inconsiderable and there is no manuAcBire 
The kicra or screw pine is largely cultivated in the neighbourhood 
for the sake of the scent that is extracted from its flower The 
pubhc buildings include a masonry bungalow used as a residence and 
court-house by District officers on tour a fahsil office mvns^s coui^ 
distillery, good sarii Government charitable dispensary school house. 
A large mound marks the site of an ancient fort said to have been 
bjitt by one Sahasra Bihu 

UhMl —Town and mumcipaUty m Shdhpur taMsU Shtflipui 
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District, Punjab and former capital of a native chief Situated in lat 
31 58 V and long; 72 22 e , on the left bank of the Jehlam (Jhelnm) 
20 miles south of Shdhpur town Founded according to tradition 
by Giil Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the Balnch chiefs who held 
the neighbounng country until the time of Ranjft Singh Population 
(1881) 8880 namely Hindus, 4813 Muhammadans 3881 and Sikhs, 
186 Number of houses, 2130 Municipal income (1883-84) ^^784, 
or an average of is. 9id. per head of the population. The town 
is badly built and sunounded by a stagnant marsh which gives 
nse to much malaria but strenuous efforts ha>e been taken to abate 
this evil Sdhiwil carnes on a brisk trade m cotton gram and gki 
with Multan (Mooltan) and Sukkur (Sakkar) and is one of the chief 
comroercial towns in Shahpur Distnct The merchants act as hankers 
and money lenders for the cultivating classes while many of them 
firm estates on their own account Manufactures of hardware of 
turnery in wood and ivory and lacquered ware Town hall, dispensarj 
police station school house sardu 

SahpatL — Town m S^dabdd taksil Muttra (Mathura) District, 
North Western Proiinces situated in lat 27 26 13 N and long 
78 10 49 E. 7 miles west of badabdd town and close to Jalesar 
road station on the East Indian Railway Population (1881) 363 ^ 
Police station and pobt-office Biweekly markets on Sundays and 
Wednesdajs \ small house tax is raised for police and conservancy 
purposes. 

^lirtV-iL — Petty State m the Jhdliwdr division of kithidwar Bombay 
Presidency consisting of i village w ith i tribute payer Area, 6 square 
miles. Population (188 r) 920 Estimated revenue of which 

j^5i 18s. n paid as tribute to the Bntish Government, and los. 
to the Nawdb of Junagarh 

Sahyidn. — Mountain range m Bombaj Presidency The term 
Sahyddri is applied to the entire sj-stem of the AVestern Ghats (^ e ) 
from the lapti river to Cape Comonn but more especially to the 
ranges in the coast Districts of the Deccan The Sahyddri hills ui this 
sense commence m Khdndesh District and run south and south 
west, as far as Coa, with scattered continuations to the Pdl Ghdt 
Ratndgin may be t^en as an ewiple of the coast Districts. The 
range here forms the continuous eastern boundary running parallel to 
the sea It vanes m hei^t from 2000 to 3000 feet, though smne of 
the peaks attain on altitude of 5000 feet The summits of the Sahjddri 
hills both above and below the main range are often croirned or girded 
by large massive basaltic rocks These, with little aid Irom art can be 
made fortresses most difficult to reach and to look at, almost impreg 
nal^e Many of them ha\e spnngs of the finest water , and in all a 
supply can be secured m cisterns and reservoirs. The Sabyddns are 
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cA}6sed by numerous passes, and by a few made roads constructed by 
the British Government On the crest of these passes the scenery is 
grand Mountains nse behind mountains three or four thousand feet 
high, cohered ^ith trees, except where the black rock is too solid 
even for the hardiest shrub to take root Both at the opening and the 
close of the south nest monsoon tempests and thunder-storms are 
common AV est of the Sah}idrt hilts which on that side nse precipitously 
from base to crest, the country is compantiiely low and the plateaux 
are seldom more than 500 feet above the sea level Ihe lower hills 
are for the most part bare and treeless. The east face of the Sahyidns 
gradually slopes dow n to the table land of the central plateau of the 
Madras Presidency from 1000 to 3000 feet aboie sea level 

The Sah}-(dri hills m their geological relations have a wider applica 
tion and include as stated above the whole Western Ghdts from the 
Tapti to Cajie Comorin in the extreme south of the peninsula. The 
authors of the official Geology of India (Messrs Medlicott and Blanfoid) 
ha\e described the Sah\ddri hills in this sense as follows — The 
Sahyddn range consists to the northward of honrontal or nearly 
honzontal strata of bisalt and similar rocks cut into a steep scarp on 
the western side b> denudation, and similarly eroded, though less 
abruptly to the eastward The highest summits such as Mahalxilesh 
war (4717 feet) ore perfectly flit topped and arc clearly undenuded 
remnants of a great elesated plain South of about 16 n lat the 
horizontal igneous rocks disappear and the range is composed of 
ancient metamorphic strata. Here there is m some places a distinct 
connection between the strike of the foliation and the direction of the 
hills, but still the connection is onlv local and the dividing range 
consists either of the western scarji of the Mjsore plateau or of isolated 
hill groups, owing their form apj)arentl> to denudation Where the 
rocks are so ancient as those arc that form all the southern portion of 
the Sah}ddn it is almost impossible to say how far the original direction 
of the range is due to axes of disturbance but the fact that all the 
pnnapal elevations such as the Nil gins Palms etc some [icaks of 
which nse to over 8000 feet are plateaux and not ridges tends to show 
that denudation has played the principal share in determining their 
cemtour Ihe southern portion of the Sahyildri range is entirely 
separated by a broad gap (the Pai^hat g v ) through which the 
railway from Madras to Beypur passes See also the article Ghats 
(Western). 

Sai — ^River of Oudh rising in Hardoi District m lat 27 10 v and 
long. 80 32 E, (Thornton) between the Giimli and the Ganges. It 
flows in a tortuous south-easterly direction through Oudh passing 
Rii Bareli and Fartibgarh towns enters the North West Provinces in 
JaunpUT District, and falls into the Gtimti on its right or south bank a 
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few miles below Jatinpur town. Navigable in the rams for coartry 
boats of 10 tons burden as far as Rdi Bareli town Captain Wilford 
mentioned that this nver is called Sambu and Sukti and in the spoken 
dialects, Sye, because it abounds with small shells. Ihis is really the 
case as 1 have repeatedly observed while surveying or travelling along 
Its banka 1 hey are all fossil, small and embedded m its banks and 
appear here and there when laid bare by the encroachments of the 
river they consist chiefly of cockles and periwinkles. l\ilford identi 
ties the Sai with the Sambus of Megasthenes but the Sambus is 
mentioned by Arrian as a tnbutaiy of the Jumna 4 rro»simths 
old map of India 50 kos to the degree compiled chiefly from 
mihtary sources showed a cross communication between the Sai and 
the Giimti some distance above Lucknow This does not appear m 
later maps. 

SaidAblid. — Tahil va. Muttra District North Western Provinces. — 
See Savyidabap 

Saidlipet — Taluk or Sub-division of Chengalpat (Chingleput) 
District Madras Presidency Area 342 square miles Population 
(1881) 204 580 namely males 102 676 and females 10 1 904 
occupy mg 29 558 houses m 3 towns and 271 villages. Hindus number 
189475 Muhammadans 9266 Christians 5723 and others n6 

Ihe general appearance of the country is flat and uninteresting with 
here and there ridged or conical hills of no great elevation The 
sod IS of various <{uahties being as a rule better in proportion to its 
distance from the sea bandy red ferruginous and alluvial soils 
represent the degrees of progressive fertility W eavmg is earned on m 
several villages In one or two villages red handkerchiefs and Muham 
madan cloth are manufactured for export chiefly to Penang and 
Singapur Surrounding as it does Midras city the Saidipet idluk 
IS well supplied with roads Ihe chief ate the Great Southern Trunk 
Road the High IVestern Trunk Road and the Gre.it Northern Trunk 
Road. The Madras and South Indian Railways also traverse the 
tdlkk Mater carnage is not wanting through the lowlving sandy 
tract on tht coast , the Buckingham Canal runs along the whole length 
of the coast 

In Said^pct tdluk are situated the Red Hills and Chembrambdkam 
tanks, — See Madras City Ihe Red Hills tank or reservoir which 
affords the mam water-supplv to Madras city is distant 8 miles from 
Madras The tank itself derives its supply from the Cholavaram tank 
which in Its turn is fed by an embankment across the CortelJulr river 22 
miles from Madras The Chembrambdkam tank is a large irrigation 
reservoir about 14 miles from Madras formed by an embankment 7100 
yards m length connecting high ground on one side with a rocky spur on 
the other It is provided with 8 irrigation sluices and with 3 masonry 
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weirs aggregating 1192 feet m length while its caiiacit) is 2799 niitlion 
cubic feet, and the area of its water-spread S 95“ square miles The 
tank IS an old native work, and the improvements consist of the 
extension of its capacity and the increase of its water supply The 
chief sources of its suppl) are from anicuts across the Cortelliir and 
Cooum rivers In 18S3-84 the area irrigated and revenue derived 
was — first crop 12 S6S acres revenue second crop 5652 

acres revenue total revenue ;i^5493 The surplus revenue 

of the )ear was ^2454 

In 1883-S4 the Saidipet tiluk contained i civil and 4 criminal 
courts jjolice circles {tk inas) 10 regular pohc 23 men I^nd 
revenue ;^25 89 

SsicUipet — Chief town and 'idministrative head-quarters 

of Chengalpat (Climgleput) District, Madras President v and a station 
on the South Indian Raihva) situated m lat 13 i 32 n and 
long So 15 40 E 5 miles from \fadras citv Population (1881) 
4917 inhabiting, 5 6S hou es Hindus numbered 463 ^ Muhammadans 
199 and Chnstiani*, 63 

The well known Covemment model farm at Said'lpet was established 
m 1865 under the ( ovemoiship of Sir Milliam Denison From 
the beginning it was fortunate in the ainwintment of Mr Robertson 
as Its first superintendent Manx important agntuliural expert 
ments have been made and some have produced encouraging results 
indicating the general direction in which improvements can be 
cfiTecicd in the agneu tore of the Madras l^esidtncj 'Attention hax 

been given to subsoil drainage improved tillage the restoration of 

exhausted sod and the proper utdization of irngition water 
the fertilization of arable soils b> the use of lime saltpetre oil-cake 
poudrette and other manures, available m Southern India but now 
unused bv the rayais the introduction of new crops suited to the 

climate of India and adapted for cultivation under an improving 

agneu Itural practice such as niaizx: Sorghum sarcharatum Carolina 
nee Cuinea gras and other grasses New Orleans cotton and other 
superior varetics of cotton tobacco etc the production of live 
fences, in view of affording |irotcction shelter and fuel the intro- 
duction of viater lifts, barn machines carts, ploughs cultivators cattle 
hoes, reaping knives etc of improved construction and the improve 
ment of similar kinds of machines and implements now m use in this 
country improvement of the live stock of the country by careful 
breeding and feeding and by acclimatizing new breeds, etc 
In order to extend the practical utility of these experiments a 
school of agriculture was opened m connection with the farm m 
876. A class of 30 pupils joined in the first year of whom 9 
came from the Bombay Presidency A handsome building used 
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as an agncultiiral college and tnuscum has been erected. 
chemical laboratory is attached to it, and a vetennar) hospital has 
been opened Income from the Saidipet farm (1883-84) ^^4546 
expenditure ^9221 showing a loss to Government of ^^46 7 5 
Ihe farming operations at Saidipet have now been given up by 
Covernment except so far is required for the practical instruction 
of the pupils in the agricultural school 

Baidnagar — Town in Jaldun District, North ^\estem Provinces — 
See Savvidvagar 

Saidpur — Ta/ul m Shilcdrpur District, Sind, Bombay Presidency 
— See Sayyidplr, 

Saidpnr — Town m handpur District Bengal — See Savyidpur. 

Saidptir — TaAsi/ and village in Ghasfpur District, Northwestern 
Provinces — See Saymdplr 

Sftldwdld. — Town m Montgomery District Punjab — See Sayyid- 
WALA. 

Sdifgaoj — Town m I u niih District, Bengal situated m lat. 
25 32 \ and Joot, 87 37 36 l ao miles dwant from Purniah town 
ihe population of Sdifganj itself is under 2000 but it is closely 
surrounded bj suburban villages which bnng up the total number of 
inhabitants to about 10000 The town contains a vernacular chool 
and a police o itpost there are also 3 Muhammadan mosques, a 
Hindu tuai/t or temple built m 1822 and two old tanks excavated 
in 1807 and iS respective!) The value of ncc annually exported 
from bdifganj is stimated at ^ 5 000 and that of mustard at j^jooo 
the number of blankc s annually manufactured is valued at ;^6oo 
Saifganj was founded about 1^0 years ago bv tic Nawab Saif Khan 
and IS now one of the most populous places in Purniah It is the 
head quarters of the sheep-breeding trade of the Distnct 

8&lf]gai\] Flrwaha. — \illage in Purmah Distnct Bengal Lat 
*6 13 55 ^ long 87 3! > j 8 miles distant from Purniah town 

and iG from Basantpur 

Sail&Zia {Sitiam) — Native State in the Western Malwa Agency 
Central India Area 114 square miles Population (18S1) 29723 
namely male 15 579 and females 14 144 occupying 61 8 houses, in 
69 Villages Hindus number 19 910 Muhammadans, 1508 Jams 901 
bikbs 15 Lhils, 71G9 Mo^hias 21 and Minds 8 Estimated 
revenue of the chief j^‘j4 8 oo> 640 lands held for 

charitable purposes ^^13 920 This State originally formed a part of 
Ratlaia. On the death of Kesari Singh Rajd of Ratlam in 1^09 his 
eldest son Mdn Singh succeeded to the lands forming the present 
State of Ratlam and Jdi Smgb his second son to Saildna An annual 
tnbute of j^4*oo was formerly paid to Smdhia but is now assigned to 
the Bntish Government in part payment of the Gwalior Contingent under 
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the sane conditions as the tribute of Ratlam. The present Ri;i of 
SaiUna Ddli Singh, is a Rahtor Rijput, and was born about 183& 
He receives a salute of 1 1 guns The military force of the State con 
aisted in j88i-8a of 3 field guns, 15 artillerjmen 40 horse and 
8*5 foot In 1881-8* lao; viaunds of opium and 199 maunds of 
cotton were produced 

BaiULna {Silhna) — Chief town of Sailana State Western M&lwa 
Agenc) Central India. Situated i z miles north west of Ratlam and 6 
miles west of Namh station on the Malnd line of the Rajputdna Mdiwd 
Railway Lat 23 30 30 n and long 75 o 45 e. Population 
(1881) 4224 Post office and dispensary 

SaillL — Town in Wardhi District Central Provinces — See Sklu 

SfilQ — Mountain range in Simiur (Sarmor) State Punjab lying 
between 30 37 and^o 51 N lat and between ^7 15 and 77 29 E. 
long Thornton states that its length is about 25 miles running from 
northwest to south-east This range divides the basin of the Julal 
from that of the Gul Estimated elevation above sea level from 6000 
to 8000 feet 

Sdinkheri. — Town m Gddarwdra tahsll Narsmghpur District, 
Central P^ov^nces Population (1881) 2549 narael) Hindus 2331 
Muhammadans 116 Jains 8 and non Hindu aborigines, 94. 

Saint George Foi^ — See Madras Citv Lnt 13 4 45 n long. 
80 20 £. 

Saint Thoznaa Mount {Farangi malai) —'loan m Sudapet /diui 
Chtngaljxit (Ghingleput) District, Madras Presidenc} the head 
quarters of the old Madras artillerv and still one of the most important 
militar) stations m the Presidency Lat 13 o 18 v long 80 14 
ij E Population (iSSi) 15013 namelv 7404 males and 7609 
females Hindus number 10645 Muhammadans 190 Christians 
2416 and others 50 Number of houses 2264 1 he town ]>os5esses 

a fine church several chapels numerous niiliLary buildings including a 
handiyomc artillery mess-house ^xist office and cantonment magistrate s 
court It IS a pretty place and well kept 1 he and native huts 
are hidden aw-y to the eastward which adds to the favourable impres- 
sion made on the visitor who secs it for the first time J he church 
standing at the southern end of the {larade ground is one of the best 
looking edifices of its kind in the country It is seated for 500 men 
and 80 officers and their families Ihcre are besides a Weslevan 
chapel at the foot of the Mount steps a Roman Catholic chapel for 
the European troops and another small Roman Catholic church 74 
feet long b> 25 wide, built m 1764 by the boatmen of Madras and 
dedicated to the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin The soil is 
gravellv, and the health of the station is cxccfittonall) good epidemic 
cholera being of rare occurrence The garrison consists of 2 field 
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batteries, with a half battery of garrison artillery, and a detachment of 
Native infantry 

The Mount itself is a granite and syenite rock about 220 feet 
above sea level, overlooking the cantonment Ihe ascent is made by 
a flight of some 200 steps. On its summit stands the curious old 
Portuguese church of The Expectation of the Blessed Virgin This 
IS built over the spot v^here the Portuguese in 1547 discovered the 
celebrated Mount Cross, attributed to the legendary evangelism of 
Saint Ihomas. Lucena gives the following account of the finding 
of the Cross — It was met with on digging for the foundations of a 
hermitage amid the rums which marked the spot of the martyrdom 
of the Apostle Sunt Thomas On one face of the slab was a cross 
in relief with a bird like a dove over it with its wings expanded as 
the Hoi) Ghost is usually repre ented when descending on our 
Lord at His bajitLsm or on our Lady at her Annunciation Phis cross 
was erected over the altar at the chai>el which was built on the new 
sanctuai) Dr BurneU {Judiafi Antiquary 1874 p 313) says ‘This 
account is, no doubt accurate for the Portuguese on first visiting the 
mount found the Christian church m ru ns, and occupied by a native 
/iiktr Ihe description of the slab 1 also accurate It does not appear 
what cause had destrojed the Christian community here but it probably 
was owing to the political disturbances attending the war between the 
Muhammad ms of the north and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
Referring to an Italnn account (in the 17th century) of the Cross and 
the Mount festival Dr Burnell continues The cross is built into the 
wall behind the altar m a church on the Great Mount which is served 
by a native pnest under the Goa jurisdiction An annual festival 
IS held here which brings a large assemblage of native Christians to 
the spot, and cau cs an amount of disorder which the European 
Catholic cltrg) of Midra have m vain tried to put down 

In Anglo-Indian history and notably in the wars of the Karnatik 
Saint Ihomas Mount w'as a place of great importance The battle 
fought here on the 7ih February 1759 was one of the nercest struggles 
of the kranco Lriti h wars in India It is thus described by Mr 
Crole Colonel CalliaitJ had been summoned from the south to 
assist m raisin^ the siege of Madras He took post at the Mount 
with his right at a deserted little temple at the north-east of the present 
parade-ground and his left supported by a house called Carvalhos 
garden where he posted four pieces of cannon His troops included 
the contingent brought by the Company s partisan Muhammad Isaf 
and consisted of 2200 horse 2500 foot and 6 cannons. Of these 
however only 1500 names 80 Europeans, and 12 artilleryonen were 
possessed of the slightest discipline Lally s forces aggregated 2600 half 
of whom were Europeans and all disciplined He had besides, 8 guns, 
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possessing a great superiority in weight of nictn] The fight lasted 
from early morning till fi\e pm when the enemy to Colonel 
Calliauds intense relief retreated- The htter had ammunition 
sufficient to have lasted for about a couple of minutes more. On 
the 2oth March 1769 Haidar Ali who had marched nitbm 5 miles of 
Madras met Mr Dupr^ the senior Member of Council and here the 
disgraceful treaty of the *nd April was signed In 17^4 at the 
suggestion of Colonel James the Mourt was established as the head 
quarters of the artillery The gamson of the Mount formed the major 
jjart of the force (under Sir Hector Munro) that ought to have saved 
Baillie in i/So During its absence only fise companies of Sepoys 
and 4 guns had been left for the jirotcction of tlu Mount and a 
temporary earthwork was raised to strengthen the place against attack 
This has long been levelled, but a slight depression crossing the plain 
midway between Palaiaram and the Mount indicates the position of 
what went by the name of the Marathi Ditch — Chen^iipai District 
'Manual p 73 

According to Dr Burnell the date of the ross tabl t and its Pehlcvi 
inscription is probably about the Sth centun 
Saint Thome { Va/vpur Mylaporc) — Si burb of Madr \s City (^ ? ) 
Lat 13 N long So 19 e. Knownas I ittle Mount when, according 
to tradition bt Thom s the apostle of India, was martyred and on 
which stands a Romai Catholic church 
S&ipnr — Town in Lnao District Oudh — .Siw Safiplb 
8&in — dlage in the Simla Hills in a jiart of the Patiala hill 
terntory situated in lat 31 6 n long 7^ 6 e. on a ridge crossed 
by the road from kaika and kasauli to Simla r/r Subathu 10 miles 
from Simla tation Staging bungalow I levation above sea let el 
49/1 feet 

Sakahu— Rums in J hang Distnct Punjab— & Sancma 
Sakaldlha. — Town m ChandauU tohsil Benares District, North 
Mestem Protmccs jtuated in lat 5 20 28 n long S3 19 08 £. 
6 miles north of Chandauli town and 30 miles east of Benares city 
Pojulation (1881) 2880 mostly Muhammadans Brahmans and Bar 
haulia Rajputs Markets are held on Alondats and T hursdats for the 
sale of grain cloth \et,etablcs tisl) sweetmeats and brass and iron 
vessels. The town also contains a considerable number of shops a 
fort built by A.chal Sin^h four sugar manufactories two mosques four 
temples, police station \ ost office and Fnghsh and Hindu schools 
The Sakaldlha station on the Last Indian Railway is 2 miles distant from 
the town \ small house tax is raised for police and conservancy 
g^Ucar Path&r ^ Sanitarium m Poona (Puna) District Bombay 
Presidency situated 4 miles south of lonauli station on the south 
eas extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Sakar Pathdr is 
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a taised plateau 3000 feet above sea level The plateau is extensive 
and £urly wooded with good building sites on the west, dose to the 
edge of the Sahyadn hiUs The water-supply is from a little lake bti 
the plateau with an area of three acres The lake is calculated to hold 
about 3 000 000 gallons, or 12 000 gallons a day for 250 days. In 
1883 Government sanctioned the establishment of a sanitarium at 
Sikar Father and leases were granted on the same terms as those at 
Mdtheian No applicant is to be allotted more than one site and each 
is bound to build a house within three years or to forfeit his claim 

Sakeswar (AfAcftr/-) — Mountain rn Khushib tahsU Shihpur Distnc^ 
Punjab the highest peak m the Salt Range Situated in lat 32 
33 N long 71 58 E 2j, miles east of Midnwdli town A fine well 
wooded hill formmg the terminal point m which two divergent spur 
of the range re unite Upon its summit stands the sanitarium for 
ShdhpUT and MiinwdU at an elevation of 5010 feet above searlevel with 
plenty of excellent building space available. Wild olive trees are 
abundant and the oak thrives well According to daily meteorological 
observations made by the Civil Surgeon of Shdhpur between the middle 
of June and the middle of October 1 866 the average temperature of 
Sakeswar was 75 F or one degree less than summer heat in England. 
The climate of Sakeswar and indeed of the whole of the higher parts 
of the Salt Range is believed to be well adapted for Europeans and 
very favourable m cases of dysentery and phthisi^ which as a rule do 
not derive any benefit m the Himalayan sanitaria The great draw 
back to Sakeswar is the scarcity of good dnnkmg water There are 
however many places in the neighbourhood where excellent water is 
procurable and by having recourse to tanks a sufficiency of water 
could be stored for a considerable number of people. 

SaUiar — Sub-division Wnk and town in Saikarpur District, Sind 
Sombay Presidency — See Slkkur 

Sakhera (or Sankhedi) — Town m Baroda State Bombay Presidency 
Population (1881) 4661 The only object of interest is an old fort 
which surrendered to a small forte of British troops m 1802 Customs 
house Gujar-tthf school and two dkarmsdlas The calico printing and 
dyremg of Sakhera have a local celebnty and considerable taste is 
shown m wood carving 

Sakbi-4Sarw4r — Famous Muhammadan shnne in Deri Ghazi khin 
tahAl and District Punjab Lat 30 n long 70 10 30 e The 
shnne crovms the high bank of a hill stream at the foot of the Sulaiman 
range in the midst of and desert scenery well adapted for the residence 
of those who desire to mortify the flesh Founded in honour of Saidi 
Ahmad afterwards kuowm as ^akhi Sarwir the son of an immigrant 
from Baghdad who settled atSialkot 12 mtles ea»t of Mtiltin in the 
year 1220 Saidi Ahmad became a devotee and having performed a 
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very remarkable senes of miracles, was presented by die Delhi Emperor 
with four mule loads of mon^ with i^hich the Sakhi Sarwdr shnne 
wts erected A handsome flight of steps leads from the bed of the 
stream to the building constructed at the expense of two Hmdu 
merchants of Lahore. The buildings include — ^the mausoleum of 
Sakhi Sarwar himself a monument of Bdba Ndnak the tomb of 
Massaindt Bfbf Bhdi wife of Sakhi Samir and a thaiurdwdra They 
thus compnse a cunous mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan archi 
tectur^ and are frequented b> de\otces of all religions The guardians 
of the shnne are the descendants of Sakhi Sirwir s three servants, 
among whom the revenues accruing from the offenngs are divided m 
1650 shares the descendants of one servant receiving 750 shares of 
another 600 shares and of the third 300 shares Throughout the year 
the shrine forms the resort of numerous mendicants, Hindu and 
Muhammadan 

Bakit. — ^Ancient and decaying town m Etah District Northwestern 
Provinces Lat 27 26 10 n long 78 49 15 e Population {1881) 
5435 consisting of 3809 Hindus and 1626 Muhammadans. Sakft 
stands on an isolated site 1 2 miles south east of Ltah town Its 
hill was once crowned b) a fort but now only the remains of a 
large mosque erected m he 13th ccntuiy testify to the former 
supremacj of the Muhammadan element On the highest jiart of the 
exi ting town rises a Iialf finished modem temple remarkable for its 
Saracenic arches supported on slender pillars of nchl> carved Agra 
stone — an ambitious work commenced b} a commissarnt servant (who 
enriched himself during the Sikh war) but died before its completion 
The town clusters around this temple whieh from its conspicuous 
position, forms a landmark for many miles around The pnncipal road 
enters Sakit over a ravine b> a fine new bridge constructed out of the 
foundations of the old fort Handsome td dr lined b> good shops 
with flat and pointed ornamental fronts Trees line the roadwa> and 
afford a pleasant shade The sardt is now m rums the roof of the old 
mosque is broken down and the water of the handsome well has 
become brackish. New brick built police station on the site of the old 
fort post-office Anglo-vemacular school. Small trade m cotton grain 
and indigo seed Numerous inscnjitions on mosques Bahlol Lodi 
died at Sakft in 1488 and Ibrahim Lodi jilanted a colon) of Kont 
Musalmins here in 1520 

SaJekampattL — Town m Tenkasi taluk TinnevcUi District Madras 
Presidency Population (1881) 5945 Hindus number 5^59 Mu 
hammadans 289 and Christians 9/ Number of houses 1327 

Sakkaraokottai — Town m Ramnid tdluk Madura Distnct 
Madras Presidency Lat 9 21 n long 78 55 e. Population (1881) 
3464, dwelling in 501 houses 
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Bokleshpiir (lit town of the fragmentary Iskwara *) —Municipal 
village m Hassan District Mysore State situated in lat 12 57 ao 
and long 75 50 31 e on the nght bank of the Hemavati river 23 
miles west of Hassan town Population (1881) 1334 Head-quarters 
of the ManjarAbid tdluk and the centre of the coffee trade The 
Hemavati is here crossed by an iron girder bridge carrying the road 
by which the coffee of the highlands is borne to the seaport of 
Mangalore 

SikolL — Eastern tahsU or Sub division of BhandArA District 
Central Provinces Area, 2033 square miles with 2 towns and 823 
villages and 54 363 houses Population (1881) 272 481 namely 
males 135 362 and females 137 119 Deducting an area of 697 square 
miles comprising 17 or petty chiefshtps with a population 

of 41 731 the area of the British portion of the Sub-division amounts 
to 1336 square miles with z towns and do8 villages and 46 444 
houses Population 230750 namely males 1 14 177 and females 
116573 average density 1727 persons per square mile The total 
adult agricultural population (male and female) in 1S81 numbered 
7 , 414 in the Government lands the average area of available culuvated 
and cultivable land being 6 acres for each adult agriculturist Of the 
total Government area of 1336 square miles 384 square miles are held 
revenue free while 952 square miles are assessed for Government 
revenue of which 420 square miles are cultivated 179 square miles are 
cultivable and 353 square miles are uncultivable waste Total amount 
of Government land revenue in 1883 including local rates and cesses 
levied on land ;^i6 952 or an average of is. ajd per cultivated acre 
lotal rental paid by cultivators including rates and cesses ^,21 163 
or an average of is ii|d per cultivated acre Sakoli tahsil contained 
in 1883 2 civil and i criminal courts, with 3 police circles {thdnds) and 
7 outpost stations a regular police force nnmbermg 108 men, and a 
village watch or rural police {chauktdars) numbenng 794 men. Sakoli 
village IS situated in lat 21 15 n and long 80 e. 

Sakrand. — Td/uk of the Naushahro Subdivision HaidarabAd 
(Hyderibad) Distnct SinJ Bombay Presidency Area 1390 square 
miles Population (18, 2) 53 366 (1881)52073 namely males 27 947 
nnd females 24 iz8 Hindus number 3950 Muhammadans 45 694 
bikhs 2406 Christians 2 and aboriginal tribes <*3 Number of 
houses, 9216 mill villages Much of the land in the eastern poruon 
IS covered with sandhills. Revenue ^1624 The 101882-83 
contained— cnminal courts 2 police circles (Md/fd.r) 5 regular police 
32 men Area assessed for land revenue 42 305 acres, under actual 
cultivation 38 847 acres 

Bakr&ypatna (or Saktepatm) —A illage in kadur District Mysore 
State, situated m lat 13 26 n and long 7 S 58 S ^ *5 by 
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road north'fiast of Chikmagalur Population ( 1871) 1 866 not separately 
^ftumed in the Census Report of 1881 Tiie site of an ancient city 
locally identified with the capital of Rukroangada, a king mentioned m 
the Afah 4 bkdraia The objects now extant include — a monument to 
Honbilla a watchman whose life was sacrificed m order to preserve the 
neighbounrg Avyankere Tank ^ a huge gun and an immense slab of 
stone 13 feet square and several inches thick supported on four pillars 
In historical times, Sakrdypatna jiassed through the hands of several 
families of local chiefs, until annexed to the Hindu kingdom of 
Mysore in 1690 A large fair is held weekly on Fridays At the 
annual car fe tnal of Rangandth 3000 rams are sacrificed m honour 
of the god 

Sakn — River of Bengal rising m Haziribdgh Distnet and flowing 
m a generally northerly direction through Gaja and Fatni Districts. 
In Hazanbdgh it has a drainage basin of 810 square miles and being 
the central streim in a low well'cultivated valley it receives from all 
sides numerous feeders It has a distinct water system and preserves 
its own name while it passes through Gaya and Patnd Districts on its 
wa) to join the Ganges in Monghj r Throughout its course it is much 
used for irrigation 

Sakse — Fort and Customs Division koUba District, Bombay 
Presidency — S£€ Sankshi 

Sakfcf — \ative State at the eastern limit of Bildspur District Central 
Provinces to which it is now attached Population (1881) 22819 
chiefly Hindus, residing in 117 villages and 395^ houses area, 115 
square miles, of which 41 are cultivated and 47 returned as cultivable 
waste Density of jiopulatton 19S persons jicr square mile Saktl was 
originally one of the Garhjdt States attached to Sambatpur District It 
consists of a curved strip of level country jiartly ojien partly covered 
with forest skirting the base of a range known as the Gunji Hills, Chief 
products — ^rice wheat, oil seeds and cotton besides a small quantity of 
forest produce consisting of lac, resin gum and makua fruit The 
chief IS a Raj-Gond and pays a tribute of At present however 

(1884) the State 15 under direct Bnrish administration lotat revenue 
for 1883-84 jCi 6 So of which about j^iooo was, derived from land 
revenue expenditure 17 18 In 1872 only 2 persons were returned 
as able to read and write or as being under insirurtion but since the 
State has been taken under Government mana{,ement a considerable 
impetus has been given to education and there are several flourishing 
village schools Several good roads connecting the State with neigh 
bouring taminddrls have been constructed and are reported to be the 
best fair weather roads in BiJaspur Good dis/jensary Sakti town lies 
iiilat 22 o 30 N and long 83 f 

Sal&inbha.-\ lUage m kiih iahsU Guigdon District Punjab situated 
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in tihe midst of a laige saline tract known as the Nilh mahdls near 
the foot of the Mewdt Hills, north of Sonah The salt formerly 
manufactured here bore the general name of Salambha salt but was 
produced m ten separate places withm this region It was made by 
the evaporation of brme drawn ftom wells together with the washings 
of saline earth and was of very inferior quality containing large amounts 
of magnesia and other ingredients besides the pure dilonde. The total 
quantity manufactured m 1871-72 was 203 i8z maunds The manu 
facture however has now entirely ceased in this tract the local product 
having been driven out of the market by the superior and cheaper 
Sambhar lake salt 

8£landl (properlj Sd/ttadi) — River of Onssa Bengal so called from 
the sdi forests which it traverses It rises in the southern slope of the 
M^hdsant Miountam in Morbhanj State and in its upper course is a 
black water river with high banks and a bottom of muddy sand. For 
miles the S^landi flows through one continuous grove of palms and 
bamboos it is navigable for country boats as high as 6 miles from its 
junction with the Baitarani Its lower course bifurcates into a network 
of streams interlaced with those of the Matii a nver bnnging down the 
drainage of the countrv between the Kdnsbdns and the Salandi and 
after a tortuous course filling into the DbdmrA near its mouth The 
area of the catchment basin of the Salandi is 2^0 square miles the 
maximum discharge in flood time 60 000 cubic feet and the average 
cold weather discharge 60 cubic feet 

SaUtya. — Port in Nawdnagar State Kdthiawar Bombay Presidencv 
Saldya IS the port of khambhalia from which town it lies about 9 
miles north Population (1881) 2773 It is probabI> the best port 
(with the exception of Bombaj and Kardchi) on the west coast of 
India Owing to the excellence of the harbour it would make a good 
terminus for any further extension of the railway The trade of the 
countryinland would be attracted hither and shipments might be made 
direct to and from Europe The port has two entrancts, one between 
Kiiumhhdr island and the mainland narrow and deep and the other 
between Karumbhdr and Dhdni Bet about a mile broad The harbour 
is perfectly sheltered on the east and north-east by Ndrera Bet and 
Kdrumbhdr and to the west and north west by the Dhdni Bet On 
the north west comer of K Irumbhar island a lighthouse built of coral 
30 feet high with an ordinary fixed white light has recentl> (i 884) been 
erected by the Nawdnagar State The shares of both the mainland and 
the island are fringed with large coral reefs. The chief exports are 
gM which is usually sent to Cutch and cotton to Bombay The 
imports are cotton seed from Gujardt ports, dates from Basra and 
Maskat, and timber from the Malabar coast The port of Salaya was 
classed among the regular harbours by the Mughal gova-nment and 
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appears in the list of ports in the MtratiAhmadi as belonging to 
Islimnagar (Nawinagar) Post-office and vernacular school 

Salb&i {Sidfye) — ^Village in Gwalior Stat^ Central India situated 
3 a miles south-east of the fort of Gwalior m lat 25 51 n long. 7S 
rp E. Celebrated for the treaty concluded here in 1782 between the 
Bntish Government and the Mardthd Confederacy at the close of the 
stru^le for the Peshwdship which took place after the death of Madhu 
Rdo Ballal That treaty provided for the surrender to the Peshwd of 
Bassem and other territory captured by the British dunng the war , and 
the cession to the British of Salsette Elephanta, Karanj and Hog 
islands off Bombai Under the third article of the trent) the right of 
the Bntish to the town and pargana of Broach was fully recognised but 
these were conferred b) Government upon Sindhia m consideration of 
his services upon the condition that British trade should be free and 
unmolested {Set Aitchison s Treaties and Engagenunts vols lu and 
IV ed 18,6) 

SUUbal^ — ^\'^illa^e and hill on the Mdnl nver situated in lat 21 
26 N and long 77 59 E. 5 miles north of Morsi partlj m Elhchpur 
Distnct, Berar and partly in Betill District Central Pro\ inces. Cele 
brated on account of two springs one very cold the other warm When 
Sitd was deserted b> Rima, she is said by local tradition to have come 
to Sdlbaldi and to have given birth htre to two sons Kusa and l^va. 
This tradition would identify Salbaldi as the scene of the hermitage of 
'Xatmiki whither Sita when pregnant was banished b> Rdma. 

S^bet {Shtalb t Searbet Sfialbet') — Island situated about 2 miles 
from the coast of Kathidvidr Bombay m laL (centre) 20 ^4 30 \ 
and long 71 33 30 E. S miles east north-east of Jafarab&d and 17 
miles from Mowah Point The island is m an iinpovenshcd state 
Population (1881) 289 It IS about three quarters of a mile long on 
Its sea-face and a hitle more than ?ialf a mile broad Old fortifications 
stand on its north west and south points the latter being strongly con 
structed The island is of sandstone, and la included within the State 
of Jafar\b\d \ well in the centre supplies good water Salbet was 
former!) a famous i iratical stronghold, and might according to Taylor 
(Sai/tng Directory p 360) be made a safe harbour Such a refuge is 
much wanted along the south coast of Kithidwdr After the island of 
Dm was acquired by the Portuguese they seem to have established 
themseUes at Sdibet and elsewhere on the coast Uhen however the 
Portuguese power in the northern part of their dominions was curtailed 
by the fall of Bassem (1739) they were obliged to withdraw from 
outlying posts like Sillbet and concentrate their efforts on the defence 
of Dm 

Salem {Selam properly Shelam which is perhaps a corruption of 
Chera, the name of the ancient monarchy m which the Distnct was 
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embraced). — Bntish Distnct in the Madras Presidency lying between 
It 2 and 12 54 N lat, and between 77 33 and 79 6 a. long Area 
7653 square miles. Population according to the Census of 1881 
> 599 595 persons Salem District is bounded on the north by 
Mysore (Maisdr) and Vorth Arcot on the east by Tnchinopoh, and 
by South and North Arcot on the south by portions of Coimbatore 
and Tnchinopoh and on the west by Coimbatore and Mysore; The 
administrative head-quarters are at Salem Town 
Physical Aspects ^ — Except towards the south the Distnct is hilly 
with large plains lying between the several ranges. The chief of these 
ranges are the Shevaroys (highest point, 5410) the Kalriyans (about 
4000) the Melagins (4380) the Kolhmalais (4663) the Pachamalais 
(about 4000) the Yelagins (4441) the Jevidis (3840) the Vatthalama 
lais (about 4000) the Erlvinis and \ alasaimalais (about 3800) the 
Bodamalais (4019) the Thopur hills the Thalaimalais. There are 
also innumerable detached peaks and smaller ranges. 

The T)istnct has been desenbed as compnsing three distinct tracts 
of country known os the TaUgh&t the Biramahil and the Balaghit 
The Taldghdt division as its name implies is situated below the 
Eastern Ghdts on the level of the Kamdtik generally and in soil and 
climate differs but little from the neighbouring Distncts of Tricbmopoli 
and South Arcot The Bdramahdl division includes the whole Salem 
face of the Ghats and a wide tract of country at their base and the 
Bdldghdt IS situated above the Chats on the table land of Mysore. 
Of the Hosur tdluk only one half to the north is really Baldghdt the 
southern half Ij mg considerably below the level of the Mysore plateau- 
Hosiir Itself is about 3000 feet above the sea. Dharmapun is about 
1500 feet and Errshnagiri from i$oo to sooo feet above sea-level 
lirupatiir and Uttankarai he m one basin and average slightly over 
1350 feet above sei level At Salem there is a considerable drop, the 
town of that name being only 947 feet above the sea The climate is 
generally dry and m tlvc northern portions cooler than m the south 
the cbmite of Hosur being as temperate as that of Bangalore 

T,he chief river of the Distnct is the Kaveri (Cauvery) from the 
left bank of which a large area in Ndmakal is irrigated. The Palar 
only flows through a few miles of the northern comer of the Tirupatiir 
tdluh where it does nearly as much harm as good as little use is 
made of the water and the town of ^ iniambadi lies at the mercy of its 
floods In 1874, a considerable portion of this town was washed away 
and It IS only a question of time when the remainder hitherto preserved 
at considerable cost will follow The Pennsr rising m Mysore tern 
tory flows through Hosilr and Kjishnagu:i to Uttankarai, where near 
the South \rcot frontier it is joined from north and south by the 
Pdmbdr and Vdniar minor streams. The Sanathkumaranodi traverses 
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Hosiir and Dharmapuri, in the latter iUuk near Marandahalh, being 
tapped with profit to riyafs and Government The fertility of the Atdr 
tdluk IS chiefly due to the Vasishtanadi and Swethanadi which flow 
eastward into South Arcot There are besides these, numerous tnbu 
tanes of the Kiveri. A small traffic is earned on the Kiven in basket 
boats and timber is occasionally floated down The water of these 
nvers is utilized either by anicuts thrown across their beds, or by 
channels which tap the banks Ihe channel system is very extensively 
worked in the Faramathi division of the Ndmakal tdluk The fishenes 
of the Distnct, although they make a considerable total are individually 
insignificant consisting of the right of fishing m the different Govern 
ment tanks which is purchased for sums varving from los. to more 
than ^30 

The Distnct forests are of considerable value, but there is some 
reason to fear that they have been overworked, with a view to imme 
diate profit rather than ultimate revenue The forests situated for the 
most part on the hills or m the valleys formed by them cover an area 
of more than 2000 square miles. There is a considerable amount of 
evergreen forest on the summit of the higher ranges and on the outer 
slopes of most of the hills there is a fair amount of deciduous forest 
with many valuable varieues of trees Ihe Jevadi and \elagiri hills 
contain some valuable timber and a large portion of the Shevaroys is 
clothed with middlmg-sized jungle Sandal wood is found The most 
valuable forest is the belt of vengat (Pterocarpus Marsupium) on the 
hilly tracts which fnnge the Kdven in the south of the Hosiir and 
towards Pennagaram Reserves and plantations have been formed for 
the supply of fuel to the railway but at the present stage the experiment 
IS not suffiaently advanced to admit of an accurate estimate being 
formed of its utility Jungle produce such as honey beeswax bark 
for tanning and dyeing, soap-nut fibres, medicinal roots, etc are 
collected by the hlaiayahs and other jungle tribes in some cases this 
n^t IS rented out Lac is found in the Hosiir jungles, and both 
in the hills and on the plains the tamannd is a corsidciable source of 
revenue 

Wild animals are daily diminishing in numbers as each hillman 
carries a gun and shoots for food eveiyrthing that comes in his way 
regardless of sex, age, or season of the year Bison and even elephants 
are occasionally seen on the Jevidts. Leopards and bears are to be 
found ui most of the hilly tracts. Sdmbhar deer may be found towards 
Pennagaram and in a few places in the Hosur tdluk Hysenas, ante 
lope, deer of several kinds wild hog, a species of armadillo and a few 
wolves complete the catalogue Pea and jungle fowl duck, teal, snipe 
flonoan, etc can be had in season 

The geology has been only (lartially examined. The formation is 
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mostly gneissic granite and trap dikes cropping up occasionally The 
pnncipal varieties of rock belonging to the gneiss which occur m the 
eastern part are in the order of their importance and extent of de- 
velopment — (:) Homblendic schists and rocks , (2) QuarUo-felspathic 
gneiss, massive or schistose (3) Talcose and cMontic rocks (generally 
schistose rarely massive) (4) Magnetic iron beds (5) Crystalline 
limestones Magnesite veins occur chiefly at the Chalk ^lls (so 
miscalled) near the foot of the Shevaroys Pot stone is found m 
several places. ( Ftdg Vol iv Part 2 Mem Geo Surv of India') 
Magnetic iron occurs in practically inexhausUble quantities Corun 
dum and chromate of iron are also obtainable. The washings of some 
rivers yield gold notably the Fenner (more correctly Ponm^r so named 
on account of its golden sands) It is probable that gold may exist in 
the Hosur td/uk where it borders on Mysore There is no coal 
Lime IS available m sufficient quantities to serve as a flux in iron 
smelting 

Hislor} — The anaent history of the northern and southern parts 
of Salem District must be treated separately as they formed parts 
of diflerent kingdoms. The northern part was included m the 
kingdom of the Pallavas, who flourished in the fifth century ad 
and aj^arcntl) long liefore at their capital Cotijevaram. T\ben 
the FiUavas were finally overthrown by the Chola kings of Tanjore 
in the ninth centuri a d., this part of the countiy was the only 
portion remaining to tht.m of their once extensive kingdom The 
Pallavas were the uxeavators of the monolithic Rathas at the Seven 
Pagodas, which fact points to the tarly supremacy of the dynasty Ihe 
Buddhist tope at Amravati may also be attributed to this dynasty 
The boundanes of their kingdom when at its zenith probably extended 
from the Narbadd and the borders of Onssa on the north to the 
southern Fenner on the south and on the west from the northern 
extremity of the estern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal on the east 

The souihLrn portions of Salem orioinally formed part of the ancient 
kingdom of Conga. I his kingdom was confined within the limits of 
the present Dibtncts of balem and Coimbatore. A Tamil manuscript 
with the title of Con^adfsha Ryxkkal or the Chronicle of the 
Kmgs of the Conga Country protesses to give their history from 
about the commenctment of the Christian era down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Ihe kmgs enumerated belong to two 
dynasties the earlier line being of the Solar, and the later Ime 
of the Gangd race Ihe Solar race began with seven kmgs of the 
Ratha tribe the name of the first being Vlra Raya Chakra vara The 
capital dunng this penod was Skandapurx Conga, including the south 
of the modern District of Salem was a seat of the manufacture of the 
finest steel from a very early age It has been conjectured that the 
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ancient Egyptians used Indian steel for the tools with which they 
carved their hieroglyphs on obelisks and temples. It is recorded that 
when Alexander the Great was in India Poms made a present of steel 
to him. 

Under the second or Gangd dynasty the limits of the kingdom 
were greatly extended towards the north west The list of these 
lungs given m the chronicles agrees, with \ery few variations with 
the pedigree compiled from their published land grants. The 
cause of the extinction of the earlier dynasty is not recorded but 
probably the last Solar lung lost his life in an attack on the Gangi 
chieftain of southern Mysore, who followed up his advantage b> seumg 
the vacant throne of Conga. The third king of the Gaogi dynasty, 
Han \ armi, removed the capital from Skandapura to Talkdd about 
290 A D 

The second period of the ancient history of Salem extends from the 
conquest of Conga by the Cholas down to the rise of the Ballila kings 
of Kamata, a period of about two centuries The Ballila kings may 
be regarded as the rulers of the kingdom from about 1069 a d Eight 
kings of this line ruled over Karnata which included Salem. The 
latter Distnet then became tributary to the kings of Vijayanagar about 
1350 and continued to form part of their empire till their overthrow m 
1565 Even after this downfall all the southern portion of \ ijayanagar 
was left m the hands of the old kings forming still a very extensive 
dominion 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century Salem became a 
dependency of Madura It was visited and mentioned by Robert de 
Nohilis in 16 3 Dunng the next century Salem comes into promi 
nence m connection with Haidar Alls wars many of the operations 
being conducted within the present District In 1760 Haidar seized 
the Baramahal, and made it a rallying point for his troops on their 
way to the war m Aicot In 1,6^ the English Nizam Alf and the 
Marithas jointly attacked Haidxr and an English force attempted the 
reduction of the Baramahal but without success Nizam Ah then 
deserted the English and went over to Haidar After a period of 
desultory warfare conhned chiefly to the Baramahil Nizim All made 
overtures of peace to the English and by a treaty in 1 /G8 joined them 
again abandoning Haidar During this period the hnglish captured m 
rapid succession most of the fortified places of Salem and Coimbatore 
Districts Subsequently Colonel Wood who was m command of the 
Eqgluh with a senes of reverses and was superseded by 

Colonel Lang This however did not prevent Haidar from retaking 
all the places previously captured by the English and finally peace was 
concluded in 1769 

Mar broke out again with Haidar m 1780, and conunued after his 
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death in 1782 Peace was concluded with his son Tipii m 1784, 
This only lasted till 1790 when war again broke out, chiefly owing 
to TipiSs attack on Travancore. ^n English force under Colonel 
Kelly invaded the Bdramahil which by the next jear was almost 
completely m the hands of the English The remaining operations 
which were not connected with this part of the country terminated 
in the treaty of 1792 by which among other cessions, the whole of the 
present District of Salem (except the Hostfr compusing what was 
known as the fal^hit and Baramahdl fell to the English After the 
final defeat and death of Tipii m 1799 the Hosur td/uJ^ known as the 
BdUghit, albO came into the possession of the English under the 
provisions of the Partition Treaty of Mysore 

The District of Salem as at present composed contains 9 td/uks 
of which two are directly under the Collector three under the Sub- 
Collector two form the Head Assistants chaige and two the charge 
of the general Deputy Collector Its limits are now identical with 
those of 1799 except that the Kangundi zamlndaA north of the Palar 
was finally transferred to North Arcot in 1808 

Admimstrati e Htstory — Immediately on the acquisition of the 
Talaghdt and Baramahal Colonel (then Captain) Read was placed m 
charge with Captains Graham MacLeod and Munro (afterwards 
Governor of Madras) as his assistants. He at once addressed himself 
to the survey of the District and to the introduction of a uniform 
revenue system which was fairly launched tbroiighout this portion of 
the District in 1796 os a rd}%tudn system to be contirmed for 
ever Ihis however met with no favour at headquarters where the 
idea of lea.ses on the zitnipdin system had been re olved on The 
aminJan system wns formerly unknown m Salem but the Government 
ordered it to be introduced In i 99 Read w-ith Munro as his secretary 
followed the tide of war into Mysore and never returned to the Distnct 
\ new administrator succeeded them and so faithfully earned out 
orders that by 1805 the zamtndin svstem was in ull force every 
where except m the Pdlighdt which escaped owing to its being 
a recent acquisition and aftt.T being leased out for two years to 
two natives was finally surveyed in 1S04 since which time it has 
prospered Great losses followed on the overthrow of Read s settle- 
ment The 203 estates paying 16 Idkhs of rupees (say ;£i6oooo) 
in 1805 had by iBai been so reduced m value that they only paid 8 
Idkhs which in 1836 fell to 3 iikhs and m 1850 to 4^ idkhs or say 
£45 000 

Various causes into which it is needless to enter here were 
at work to bring about this result and a senes of remedies, un- 
successful because they did not go to the root of the mischief were 
tried Of one thing however there can be no doubt viz. that notwith 
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standing all Read s care and seal he had m many cases over-assessed 
the soil The zandnddrs had before 1813 to some extent given 
satisfactory evidence that this was so by reducing rates on wet lands 
throughout one-sixtb and on dry land from one-eighth to one^fifth 
The end soon came. Before the zamindan system had been m 
existence for five years, those m authority began to hesitate Their 
first step in retreat from the false position uhich bad been taken up 
was made in 1809 when fiuling bidders for estates sold for arrears, the 
Collector ^as empowered to bring them under his own management a 
policy extended in 1813 by permission to buy m such estates at auction 
on behalf of Government Phis politic step was afteniaids modified 
by a restnction of the bid to the amount of the arrears 

On such estates coming under Government management, the Distnct 
officers had opportunities for more closely stud3 mg the causes which 
led their owners into bankruptcy consequent on which the con 
viction became fi\ed that, to insure stabilit) of revenue a reduction 
in the demand was needed Ihis howevc was onlv done m a hesi 
tating and partial manner Ihus m 18x6 the assessment in the 
southern part of the Distnct was reduced generall) by 10 per cent and 
in 1818 the Collector was empowered to make a discretional reduction 
not cvceedxng 30 per cent These benefits touched the rdyaiutarl 
lands on!) and rightly so for apart from the fact that a reversion to 
the State as the direct landlord is the mo^t nniiortant factor in securing 
prosperity to the tenantry of the Distnct, the amindirs were even on 
equitable, much less on legal grounds entitled to no consideration what 
ever as, m fixing the pishkask (tl venue) pajablc bv them the cultivated 
land alone had been taken into account all the waste being made over 
free and for ever In the pre ent daj it is hard with telegraphic 
communication and Salem within half a nights journc) from Madras 
to realize the darkness m which the auihonties formcrl) were as to 
the state of the DistricL Even Munro when C overnor of Madras 
than whom no one then Uvmg took more mterest in the District, was 
Ignorant of important changes which had been introduced into the 
revenue system 

The one thing plainly perceptible to the Madras authorities was that 
the revenue was diminishing and uncertain the causes were unknown 
or if known wrong deductions were drawn from the facts To stimu 
late the extension of culuvation the suiada! }>anacea of the kauJ 
tenure was resorted to in 1822 Kaul ordinarily signir>ing an agree 
ment of any kind, m the sense in which it is here used indicates a 
tenancy under which the rd^ai on taking up fresh lands, pays no 
assessment for the first ) ear half rates for the second and full rates 
fo' the third year Ihe terms of the tenancy ma} vary from this but 
the principle is the same TTie result was a foregone conclusion. 
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Edyafs already holding over-assessed or fully assessed lands snapped 
greedily at the bait, and for the first two years or more as the case 
might be, alt went on prosperously but m the year when Goveiument 
should have reaped the full benefit of their concession the rdyats 
turned round and relinquished their new holdings. Many were the 
recipes devised to avert the necessary consequence of the measure 
i he kaul tenure was prohibited unless the pa/fd land was retained the 
ntya/s should only resign good and bad lands m equal proportions 
and might not cling to the one and despise the other The system 
was doomed from its birth, and received its death blow in 7350 As 
regards the over assessed lands the percentage reductions of i8r6 to 
1818 above referred to affected the whole tract rateably but had no 
operation towards effecting a reduction in cases where individual 
fields or holdings were over taxed. Further reductions but still only 
in the nature of a percentage reduction were made in 1858 and 1859 
and m respect of garden lands m 1864 But it was not until 1869 ^ 
1874 when the new settlement now in force was introduced, that die 
Government demand was universally fixed on equitable and scientific 
pnnctples L-nder this revision the area under cultivation has nsen 
from 1050000 acres assessed at ;£i73ooo to 1667459 acres 
assessed at 19629 

Ttnures — The District contains three pdlananis or zaminddris of 
importance — Sulagin Bagalur and Benkai all in the Hosiir tdluk 
There are also 148 mitiai and a few jigtrs But the predominant tenure 
IS rdyativdn the tenant being liable to ejectment by the Government 
only in case of failure to pay his revenue. Every j ear he has the option 
of throwing up his holding or anj field in it and his assessment is fixed 
for thirty jears. A mtttidarhz& the right of collecting the paimdish 
tin at or settled rent a share of which he pavs to Government as 
peskkash Fhe tenure cannot be reconverted into rdyatwdri If the 
mittidar is in arrcar>i his right to collect the Unai can be sold by 
Government which does not use f enter the market aj. a bujer The 
mttaddrs are addicted to leasing their villages often selling them in 
sliarcs and the lessees again sub letting the Hindu sj stem of undivided 
families multiplies the mittaddrs their middlemen etc. the latter 
and the sub lessees often get into debt their nghts in the villages 
being sold by the civil courts Musalman inheritance so works in a 
couple of generations as to produce instead of one onginal mtttaddr 
twenty or thirt> such all owning different shares in the village accord 
ing to sex and relationship — these and other causes all combned 
often render the rdyat uncertain as to who his landlord is Perhaps 
two or three persons will at one and the same time, under colour 
able rights, distmn or attempt to distrain his property For these 
reasons, the position of the ray at m mtfta villages is unenviable. 
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Added to this he neither shares m the equitable revision of assess* 
ment which takes place in Government lands each thirty years, nor 
m the annual jamibandt remissions granted by Government when 
drought, flood excess of ram blight or other accidents impoverish 
their tenants If the deasion of the cml courts is rightly interpreted 
to mean that rdyais in mf/ds are liable to ejectment from year to 
year this is not knoivn to the landlords, or if they know it, they do 
not act on it 

Poptlatwn — In 1800, the population was returned at 612871 m 
1835 at 905 190 in 1850 ati 195367 Since that time quinquennial 
Censuses have been taken and in 1871 the first regular Census 
showed a population of i 966 995 or an average of 5 persons to each 
house The last Census, taken on the i,th February 1881 disclosed a 
total population of 1 599 59^ so that in the decade since 1871 there 
was a decrease of 367 400 or nearlv 19 per cent due to the famine of 
1876-78 when Salem was one of the Districts m vihich the distress 
nas most severely felt The pressure was felt m every idluk but the 
centre of distress was in the Bdlaghit Hosdr taluk alone losing 31 74 
per cent of its inhabitants. Knshnagin Dharmapuri and Lttankarai 
idluks lost between 28 and 29 per cent 

The results of the Census of 1881 maj be summarized as 
follows — Area of District, 7653 square miles distributed into 9 tdluks 
or Sub>di\isions. Classified according to sex there were — males 
778 483 and females 81112 Classified according to age — under 15 
years, bojs 301 jSj and girls 306138 total children 607521 oir 
37 9 per cent of the population 15 years and upwards, males 477 025 
and females 514,897 total adults 991 922 or 62 i per cent of the 
population i>cr ons of unstated age 152 

The density of population was 09 persons per square mile as 
compared with 257 in 1871 In point of density Salem ranks as the 
fourteenth District in Madras Presidency Number of towns 14 of 
villages, 3958 occupied houses 311 393 unoccupied houses 33009 
Towns and villages per square mile 0519 occupt^ houses per square 
mile 4» t persons per occupied house 5 1 

According to religion Hindus numbered 1 531 855 or 95 77 percent 
of the total population Muhammadans, 51 092 or 3 19 per cent 
ChnsUans 16 567 or 1 04 per cent Buddhists 18 Jains 46 and 
others, 17 The majontj of the Hindus in the proportion of a to i 
professed the Sivaitc as opjiosed to the Vishnuite faith the other 
sects are only fractionally represented The Sivaites numbered 
998 853, and the Vishnuites 506 945 The Hindus were sub-divided 
accmding to caste as follows — Brihmans (pnests) 28 393 Kshattnyas 
(wurnor caste) 3175, Shetties {traders) 22512 VLllalars (agncul 
tunsts), 376,221 , Idaiydrs (shepherds) S7S30, Kammdlars (artisans), 
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43 343 Kanakluins (wnters), 2529 Kaikalars (weavers) 77 994 
Vanniins (labourers) 391 287 > Kushavans (potters) n 949 Satiois 
(mixed castes), 40 335 Shembadavans (fisheimen) 14 950 Shanans 
(toddy drawers) 43 157 Ambattans (barbers) 17 0S6 Vaaans 
(washermen), 20142 iariahs (out-castes) 211856 and others 
167 396 

The Muhammadan population by race as distinguished from 
descendants of converts consisted of — Labbays 5409 Arabs, 9 
Mughals 27 Mappilas, 5 Pathins, 945 Sayyids 1187 Shaikh 
4532 and others 38 978 According to sect, the Muhammadans 
were returned — Sunnis 41916 Shids, 879 ^^dhabi!> 8 and others 
82 89 

The Christian population included — Bntish bom subjects, 80 other 
Bntish subjects (not British born) 74 and other Europeans or 
Americans 26 Eurasians numbered 445 native Christians 15 782 
and others 160 Adopting another method of classification there 
were — Roman Catholics 14 172 of whom 13856 were native con 
\eits Irotestants, 707 and other Christian sects 1688 Since 
1S71 the Christian population has increased b> aij per cent 

As regards occui>ation the Census distnbuted the male population 
into SIX main groups — (t) Professional class including State officials 
of every kind 15187 (2) domestic servants inn and lodging keepers 
4492 (3) commercial cla s, including bankers merchants earners 

etc 9611 (4) agricultunl and pastoral class 390430 (j) industrial 
class, including all manufacturers and artisans 99 8^8 and (6) 
indehnite and non productive class, comprising general labourers, male 
children and persons of unspecified occupation 58 905 

Emigration is not considerable but a few coolies go to Ceylon 
the French colonies and Burma. Large numbers seek work in the 
neighbouring Districts Those who go bcjrond the adjoining Districts 
do not take their w omen The balance of emigrants and immigrants 
according to the Census returns leaves a gain to Salem of about 6000 

Of the 39/2 towns and villages m i8Sz 1957 contained less than 
two hundred inhabitants 1180 from two to five hundred 512 from 
five hundred to one thousand 225 from one to two thousand 6^ 
from two to tnree thousand 22 from three to five thousand 9 from 
five to ten thousand 2 from ten to fifteen thousand , i from fifteen 
to twenty thousand and t more than fifty thousand. 

Salem the chief town is situated on the Tinimanimuttar about 6 
miles from the foot of the Shevaroys. It is a municipality with a popu 
lation (18S1) of 50667 and a revenue of ;^359 in 1883-84 The 
following are the other towns — \ aviyambadi (15 426) Tirupatur 
(14,278) ShEKDAMAVCALAM (12575) RRISttNAGIRI (8856), AtUR 
(* 334 ), Rasipur (7969) Dharmapuri (7090) Ammapet (7003), 
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Tiruchengod (5889) Hoslr (5869), Namakal (5147), Thatha 

YANGARPET ( 459 ^) EOAPADl (394*) 

Reading rooms or literary associations have been established at 
Salem "Vercaud (Yerkid) Hosur andTirupatur and all other prmcipal 
towns The chief source of chanty is the Tliopur Chattram Fund 
from which sardts (native mns) etc are being provided all over the 
Distnct Those at Salem Thopur Jollarpet Atdr and Tirapatdr are 
among the best Besides the hospital and dispensary at bead 
quarters there are ir dispensaries scattered over the Distnc^ and 
scarcely a large village is without its own cleaning and sanitary staff 
Salem contains no shnne to compare in magnificence with those of 
Madura, Tanjore or Srfrangam but pilgrims crowd to the sacred 
springs on the Tirthamalai to Hanumatfrtham on the Fenner to 
the pagoda at Hosiir to the Adipadinettu at the falls of the Kaveri 
(Cauverv) and to the festivals at Dharmapun Mechen Tiruchengod 
Namakal and other places The chief shrines where the Malayilis 
worship are on the Shevaro>s and the Chittenmalai hills near Hanir 
There are pnnting presses in the Collector s office and m the central 
jail A. pnvate press called the Patriot Press publishes a local news 
paper in vernacular bi month!) 

A 'neul/ure — Of the total area of the District about 4 o*o 377 acres 
are occupied b) Government Milages inclusive of tnduis the remainder 
being in mitia or pahyam villages. The total number of villages m the 
District is j 9^8, with 4/22 hamlets excluding those uninhabited which 
number 74^ and 6 3 respectiveh According to the list quinqucnnnl 
return the cultivable area belonging to Covernment exclusive of land 
reserved for public purposes was i 667 459 acres assessed at ^^2x9 629 
Holdings occu^Jied i 014 316 acres assessed at ^^159 Soi ITie number 
of registered myats wss 245 484, with 47 477 sub-tenants making a 
total of 292 961 The pottos numbered j6i 8/O of which 102 116 
were single and 59 754 joint 

riie staple crofw are rice and ragt (Flcusine corocana) the latter 
being almost exclusively the food of the labouring class llie yield is 
assumed for purposes of assessment to be 641 Afadras measures of 
jiaddy or unhusked nee and 347 Madras measures of thu other three 
staples for the Talaghit taivks the out turn m the Biramahdl and 
j/^Ughat taluks being the same for paddy but somewhat less on the 
average for dry grains Lagi grow s to ] erfcction in the B^Iaghift, and 
above the average in the Bdrainihdl Kamlu or spiked milUt (Penni 
setum typhoideuxn) is about the same as in the 1 aldghit but gram 
though remarkably fine is *01 uncertain crop and viclds little move 
than half as much as the other staple grains In i8S3'-84 cereals and 
millets occupied 535 795 acres pulses 318 299 acres orchard and 
garden produce, 8225 acres drugs and narcotics 8639 acres , condi 
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ments and spices, ii iSa acres starches 426 acres sugars 2864 
acres oil-seeds 74 S': 3 acres mdigo, 2538 acres, fibres, 20669 
which 18 692 were under cotton total, i 283 190 acres 

The greater portion (82 per cent) of the classified area of the 
Distnct consists of red soil the rtgar or black cotton soil occupying 
16 per cent (m the northern tdluks^ 20 per cent) and exceptional or 
permanently improved land 2 per cent A pair of oxen could mana£,e 
a farm of 3 acres of dry but not more than an acre of wet land 
Wet land is almost mvanably ploughed by four five or six pairs of 
oxen working together m the field If the owner has not enough of 
cattle of his own he must hire or borrow them On a holding of 2 
acres of wet and 3 acres of dry land the net profit m a fair jear 
would not probably exceed £6 per annum or about los a month 
The position of the poorer cultivators may be gauged from the fact 
that they will desert their farms in numbers if a wage of8& a month 
15 not assured them The majority of the peasantry arc m debt The 
habit of indebtedness is so ingrained in their nature that if they 
all started fair to-morrow per cent would be in debt again m a 
jear 

One man is held to be sufficient for the ordinary daily labour on 
a farm of ^ acres of wet or 6 acres of drj land if assisted m the 
heavy work of planting weeding, reaping and threshing His wages 
would be 480 measures of gram per annum 55 plus an annual 

money pa>ment of 6s (the wages m the northern being lower than m 
the southern Wuk^ 1 w ent> seven mcTsures of seed are required lor 
an acre of wet and 6 measures for an acre of dry land Irrigated 
crops are weeded twice if sown bro-idcast but once only if transplanted 
Dzy crops ire wetdtd only once Manunng is applied as a rule by 
treading in leaves on wet and penning out sheep on dry land. For 
wet lands the ivcragc is 1 o bundles of wild ind go or other leaves 
per acre and this is supplied annually to all tields thought worth 
manunng 1 ight pens of 300 sheep each at a cos of 4 measures of 
grain per diem is the usual allowance per acre for drj lands The 
implements said to be required for a farm of 3 acres of irrigated or 6 
acres of dry land ire a plough a mamniy an ave and chopper, three 
small weeding hoes and three sickles The highest Government wet 
rate m the District IS I 8s per acre and the lowest is 3s. ijd 
exclusive of local cesses the h!4,hest for dry lands being los and the 
lowest 6d 1 he cost of cultivUing an acre of good black loam is about 
18s on imgiced and ys 6d on unimgated lands m the northern 
tdluks the rates m the falaghat being somewhat higher or 18s. 6d. 
and 9s. 6d respectively 

The normil rates of wages for unskilled labour are— for men 3^d 
for women ajd. for children (male or female) i^d. The Wadder 
yOh. Xi! L 
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or navvy caste get twice as much but they generally do taskwork 
by which they gain more than by daily wages. The wages of a working 
goldsmith vary with the value of the matenals but ma> be taken on 
an average at is per diem A blacksmith gets is a carpenter from 
IS to rs. 3d bncklayers from gd to is. 3d The rates of wages of 
unskilled labour in 1883-84 varied from 3^d m towns to aid per 
diem m villages and of skilled labour from is i^d in towns to 9d a 
day m villages 

During the ten years ending 1874 the prices at Salem town per ^aror 
of 9360 lbs. avoirdupois m February and March when the rdyais sell 
averaged 6s. for nce, and j^ii 10s. for cholcutt or great millet 
(Sorghum vulgare) The pnoe of produce at the end of 1883-84, per 
maund of 80 lbs was — nce 5s o^d. ragl (Eleusine corocana) as id. 
cholam as. 5|d kambu 2s 2|d varagu (Pantcum ntiliaccum) as 
wheat 6s. 6^d gram 4s. o|d salt, 6s oid sugar 7$. id cotton 
16s. In 18S3-84 the hve stock and implements of agncuUure uere — 
buffaloes, 43 674 bullocks 191 541 coris, 273 137 asses 4770 
goats, 393 89 j sheep 412693, horses 4^,0 mules 13 pomes, 

186S pigs 15 904 carts, 8893 and ploughs, 108 653 

Natural Calamitm — In May 1S72 and again m May 1874, the 
District suffered from cyclones «hich though they did not, owing to 
absence of cultivation in those months do much damage to crops, 
caused temble mortality among cattle and breached seieral tanks. 
In the autumn of 18/4, heavy floods occurred, notably m the Pilar and 
the basin between the Pilir and the \clagin hills Many tanks were 
breached, and much property was damaged Ihe railway line was 
destroyed m several places, and a considerable portion of the town 
of \ aniambidi was swept away 'I he excessive north west monsoon of 
1877 drowmed the crops. In 1878 another great fall of ram fell cast 
of the Mukanirmalai and washed away the railway embankment 
The cyclone of November 1880 played havoc m the Atiir id/uJt 
Every ameut was washed away as also the large bridge on the trunk 
road near Thalaivisal some 20 tanks were breached and many houses 
destroyed Ihe flood came in the day time and only six lives were 
lost The damage done was estimated at ^^5000 

Blights are not uncommon in Salem and locusts caterpillars, and 
other insects devour the crops. 1 he Pildr when in flood occasionally 
causes loss to the river side landholders and breached tanks especially 
when a cham of tanks gives way together cause damage but more 
generally to property than to life 

The severest famine of early years was that of 1833 when prices 
rose 71 per cent, 1845-46 was a year of high prices as also was 
*8 j 7“58 In the famine of 1866 the following prices were reached 
between September and December —Rice 15s to 17s 6d perewt 
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chelam Ss. fid to 1 28 per cwt Works and relief houses were provided 
by Government for the needy 

But this and all previous famines on record are dwarfed by the 
terrible calamity of 187 6-78 There had been signs and wammgs by 
which this might have been foreseen The north-east monsoon &iled 
both in 1873 and 1874 In 1875 the north-east monsoon was almost 
a total failure espeaally the latter part of it and in 1876 the south 
west and north-east monsoons on both of which the Distnct depends 
for Its water suppl) failed almost completely The pinch began to be 
felt in October 1876 but people still hoped By November the 
failure of the monsoon became an established fact gram dealers took 
alarm and prices rose at a bound In August 1877 inferior nee had 
nsen to a rupee (2s) for ii lbs and other grams when procuraule 
were nearly the same pnee as in ordinary years the pnee is from 
20 lbs to 30 lbs for a rupee the keen distress may be realized 
During the first thirteen months of famine the mortality was 180 000 
the average death rate in other years being 50 000 It is estimated 
that altogether the District lost 10 per cent of its population Dis- 
tress may be said to set m when normal pnees are doubled any nse 
beyond that rate involving famine 

One result of the late famine was to call attention to the neglected 
means of storing water The Falar and Kdven (Cauver}) might 
be utilized to a far greater extent than at present and the Penner 
(Ponniydr) carries untold wealth into the Bay of Bengal In so far 
os the increased wealth of the population gives them more reserve to 
draw upon m time of scarcit} improved irrigation might do much for 
the Distnct but it cannot render certam a capriaous rainfall on 
which the majonty of the tanks depend and it cannot secure grass for 
cattle The neglect of forestry is probably responsible for much In 
the middle of the 1 6th century the whole District was more or less a 
forest It is not now eas} m many places to find shade for a noon-day 
halt Were it not for the railway this last famine would probably 
have earned off a half of the population instead of the 204 590 who 
penshed from insufficient food and the subsequent diseases consequent 
thereon. 

Industries and Trade —The chief industry of the Distnct is weaving, 
which IS carried on in almost every large town or village. The 
weavers of Salem and R&zfpur are especially noted Carpets of great 
beauty and supenor workmanship are made in the Salem jail Good 
iron and steel are made but only on a small scale an attempt to 
utilize the mineral wealth of the Distnct b> European capital havmg 
failed on mg to the cost of charcoal In Salem town there are several 
cutlers whose wares are famed for temper and finish throughout India. 
Sugar, cotton hides, mdigo saltpetre salt grains arecanut coir 
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]un|^e produce coSee, clothes etc pass freely ui and out of the 
Distnct, but there is no trustworthy information regarding the value 
of imports and exports 

CemmtcntcattOHs — There are about 1 633 miles of road in the Distnct, 
on which the expenditure m 1883-^4 was ;^i3 656 but the state of 
the roads is not good The south west line of the Madras Railway runs 

for a distance of 131 miles i^ithin the Distnct The principal hill 
passes are — the Cheugama Pass by which South Arcot is reached 
from Singirapet the Monlrpatti ffkdi which hes between the Sheva 
roys and the Thopur Hills the 1 hopur and Multamir ghdt through 
which traffic reaches Dharmapun from the southeast and east the 
Rdyakottai Pass^ which gives access from Knshnagiri to the Pdldghdt 
the Manjanadi and Kottiipatti Passes, by which Uttankarai is accessible 
from Salem and Atdr respectively on the south the Anchittai ghdt 
almost impracticable by which the Biilighdt portion of the Hosur fdluk 
communicates with the valley of the Kdven 

Admtastration — The imperial revenue of the Di tnct for 18S3-84 
was ^261 292 of which land revenue contributed ;^2ia 051 Fxcise 
came next with ;^3o 388 and stamps ^16271 The other items 
of receipt are small the forests being credited with onh ^9880 The 
total revenue m 1 805-06 is returned -it ;;^i9i 786 of which the land 
yielded j^j 82 348 in 18^0-51 the total ri.\enue was ^^196 693 and 
the land revenue ^£^177535 m 18,0-71 the total revenue was 
JC302 091 and the land revenue j;^232 191 

There are at present 36 magistrates courts and 10 civil courts, in 
eluding those of the revenue officers covenanted and uncovenanted 
empowered to hear rent suits The number of covenanted officers is 
5 mclading the Assistant Collector who has no separate charge 
1 :j(c 1 usivc of village watchmen the District police in 1883-84 consisted 
of 2 officers 18 inspectors, and X032 constables or i policeman to 
every 7 24 square miles and every i ;,49 of the population A s{>ecial 
police raised to control the spirit of outrage which was evidenced by 
the Salem nots, consisted of 1 inspector and 202 constables It is 
not likely to be permanently retained The District has i central and 
17 subsidiary jails containing <in 1883-84) 5113 prisoners and costing 

The education of the masses is chiefly got at the /ajfa/ schools, where 
elementary teaching is given after a time honoured but unscientific 
fashion. In 1871 according to Ccn>ius returns there were only 190 
schools in the District but this cannot be sui posed to include the 
/aya/ schools The Local Fund ^ct pas<>ed m 1871 gave a stimulus 
to popular education by providing the funds for its extension and m 
188^-84 there were 511 schools either belonging to Government or 
aided, which were attended by 9368 pupils. In the returns furnished 
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for the first edition of this work it was estimated that about 7200 
children receive elementary education from unaided payal schools. 
The Census Report of 1881 returned 18032 boys and 1091 girls as 
under instruction besides 50 349 males and 2857 females able to read 
and write but not under instruction Regarding missionary effort 
the field is divided between the London Mission the French priests 
under the Vicar Apostolic of Pondichem, and to a smalt extent, the 
Lutheran Evangelistic Mission The Roman Catholics outnumber the 
rest 

Medicai Aspects — The average monthly rainfall for 22 years ending 
1881 as registered at Salem town was as follows — January o 36 inch 
February o 09 inch March o 85 inch April 2 17 inches May 
4 34 inches June 3 15 inches July 3 89 inches August 5 26 
inches September 6 ij inches October 6 94 inches November 
2 26 inches and December o 62 inch yearly avenge 36 08 inches. 
The average mean temperature for 12 years ending 1881 was 80 6 F 
ranging from 753 F in December to 86 8 F in April On the 
lower bill ranges fever prevails for a great part of the year Strangers, 
especially if they drmk the water are most liable to attack though the 
anaemic faces and enlarged spleens of the acclimatized population show 
that they have by no means an immunity from the scourge In the 
plains during the rainy season large tracts arc liable to a peculiarly 
weakening sort of fever which in some years causes considerable mor 
tality ihe cause of this is not exactly known as the fever does not 
always appear under given conditions and occastonaUy one particular 
locality noted for fever mav be free while another reputed for healthi 
ness may become the scene of an epidemic. Cholera rages through the 
District at times 1 he virulence of the disease may be estimated from 
one example In 1875 in the village of Kanakampatti in three days 
52 died out of a population of 200 The deaths from cholera, in 
1875-76 were 15 487 m 1876-77 45 162 and n 1877 from July 
to November 8002 I'he last outbreak m 1883 wa attended with a 
loss of 5015 lives. Small pox has to a great extent been stamped 
out, though during the famine when the population was peculiarly 
predisposed to disease, exceptional mortality occurred Dengue was 
prevalent in the latter part of 1872 Leprosy is not common Cattle 
disease is rarely absent rinderpest and foot and mouth disease being 
the most common forms [For further information regarding Salem 
see the Manual of Salem District by Mr H Le Fanu C S 2 vols 
(Madias Government Press 1883) Also the Manual of the Adminis 
tration of the Madras President 3 vols. (Madras Government Press 
1885), the Madras Census Report for tSSi and the several annual 
Administration and Departmental Reports of the Madras Government] 

Salon. — West central tdluk of Salem District Madras Presidency 
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lyiilg between IX 33 and it 59 n lat., and 77 49 and 78 34 e 
long. Area, 1072 square miles. Population (t88i) 337 17^ namely 
males 159 903 and females 167 276 occupying 61 612 houses, in 3 
towns and 488 villages, Hindus number 314 10 1, Muhammadans, 
73x3 Chnstians 5739 and others 25 The tdluk is very diversi 
6ed m aspect containing hill and dale untilled tracts and prosperous 
cultivation. Among the products of the tMuk mention should be 
made of coffee tea, and mdigo The great mass of the agricultural 
classes are poor The tradmg classes are somewhat better off Weaving 
IS earned on to a great extent but the weaver class suffered cruelly m 
the famme of 1 8 7 6-78 J ewelleis doth merchants, and gram merchants 
dnve a good trade. The south west line of Madras Railway traverses 
the idluk In X883 the tdluk contained 2 civil and 4 criminal courts 
police circles i^hdnds) 19 regular police 355 land revenue 
^40 347 

Salem (Se/am) — Chief town of Salem Distnct Madras, and a mum 
cipality with the courts of the Distnct Judge Magistrate and munsif 
a central jail 2 churches, memonal hall schools hospital etc. Lat 
II 39 10 N long, 78 II 47 E Population (1881) 50 667 namel> 
males 24 5S4, and females 26 083 Hindus number 44 6x4 Muham 
madans 4669 , Christians, 1382 and * others, 2 Nearly 90 per cent 
of the population are Hindus The town is straggling and extensive 
bemg about three miles long and two broad The river Tirumani 
mutar divides the native town into t«o quarters. The Europeans live 
m a suburb named Hastampatti The railiK'ay station lies in another 
suburb Suramangalam 3J miles distant On the eastern side is Salem 
proper where most of the merchants and officials live on the south 
js Gugai the weaving quarter The western side comprises the fort 
(now no longer existing) and Shoapett the latter named from a fair 
held there on Thursdays Adjacent to the fort are most of the public 
buildings The maMdl m the fort was originally the palace or residence 
of one of the tributary chiefs of Srdem Salem is a busy trading place 
with a considerable weaving industry The town is clean and well 
cared for Its old notoriety for endemic fever and cholera has dis 
appeared before the sanitary improvements of the munictpahty The 
town IS prettily situated goo feet above sea level in a long valley with 
the Shevaroy Hills towering above These hills are only 6 miles distant 
and the ascent to the plateau is only 7 miles Though never a place 
of any military strength its position in a much contested District has 
made it the scene of frequent fighting. It was first captured by 
Captain Wood in 1^68 The municipal income of Salem in 1883-84 
was ^£3592 mcidence of taxation, xs. 5d per head of population 
with h muniapal limits 

Salem (CAtmta SoArm or ZtfASe Sa/em) — liilagc in Kallakutchi 
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idlui South Arcot Distnct Madias Presidencjr Lat 1 1 38 n long 
78 55 30 E. Population (1881) 4855, dwelbng m 785 houses 
BiidUikTi—Zamtnddii or revenue free estate m BdIdghAt Distnct 
Central Provinces comprising 38 villages area 284 square miles 
chiefly hilly Population (188 r) 5809 By far the greater part of 
the zamtndari is unculcivable hill and jungle At the tune of settle- 
ment only 7 villages, vith an area of 12^ square miles entered into 
engagements for the full penod of settlement, the remainder being 
included in jungle land^ the assessment on which is revised about 
every three years With the exception of a few villages lying along 
the banks of the Son (Soane) the whole estate lies from 1800 to 2000 
feet above sea level The chief is a descendant of one of the old 
Gond families whose pnnapal wealth used to b derived from penodi 
cal forays upon the villa^ in the plains The country produces 
timber and bamboos of all descriptions. This chiefship was probably 
one of the grants made for guarding the passes of the hill country and 
has remained m the same family for many generations The pnnapal 
village IS 50 miles south-eist of Bdrha 

Salimpnr — Town m I ucknow Distnct Oudh situated 20 miles 
from Lucknow aty on the road to Sultanpur Population (1881) 
2078 including some adjacent hamlets Picturesquely situat^ on 
broken and high ground overlooking the Gumti nver the approach to 
It lying across a ravine spanned by a long bndge built since Bntish 
annexation Small Covemmcnt school 
Salunpnr — Village m Amroha iahsll Moraddbdd Distnct, North 
Western Provinces situated in lat 29 5 43 n and long. 78 41 e 
P opulation (18S1) 268^ Weekly market on Thursdays Numerous 
rums of temples and tombs exist in the neighbourhood. 

Sdlimpar Najhaull — Two adjacent villages in Deona iaksU 
Gorakhpur Distnct, North Uestem Provinces — See NTajhauli 
Saumpur 

S dlkhiiL — Northern suburb of Howrah the chief town of HiigU 
District Bengal The inhabitants are lai^dy engaged m nver traffic, 
and as labourers in the docks, nulls and East Indian Railway Sdlkhii 
also contains a large number of shopkeepers and a permanent market 
Mong the nver side are several dockyards A ferry steamer jflies 
daily betvieen Sdlkhid and Calcutta. 

841 nadi — River of Bengal — See Salandi 

SaloZL — TahslI or Sub-division of Rai Bareli District Oudh lying 
between 25 49 and 26 19 n lat and between 81 j 6 and 81 39 e 
long , and comprising the three pargands of Salon Parshidepur and 
Rokha Jais. Bounded on the north by Digbijiiganj tafisU on the 
east by Riipur and Partibgarh tahsiis on the south by Fatehpur Dis- 
tnct m the Northwestern Provmoes and on the west by the Rdi 
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Bardi toMl Area, 433 square miles, or 277 loz acres of which 
1431294 acres are under cultivabon. Population (1881) 3451232 
namely males lai 151 and females 1 24,081 Hindus number 215 969 , 
Muhammadans 39 240 Jains 13 and otheis lo Average density 
of population 566 persons per square mile Number of towns and 
villages, 457 of which 125 are tilukddri satntnddri and i^^pathddri 
Land revenue;, ^^28 678 In 1S85 Salon iahsil contained i criminal 
court number of police circles {tkdnds) 4 strength of regular police 
31 men village watch or rural police {chaukidars) 781 
SaloZL — Pargand m Rdi Bareli District Oudh recently transferred 
from Partdbgarh District A picturesque and interesting tract bounded 
on the south by the Ganges and on the north by Parshddepur pargand 
It IS also watered by the Sdi river and is covered with jungle in 
which the Nam tdlukdars and other freebooters m the time of native 
rule built their forts Wild cattle were formerly found in large num 
bers The banks of the river are steep and covered with brushwood 
Area, 225 square miles, or 144,193 acres, of which 89 224 acres are 
under cultivation Land revenue ;^i4 790. Population {1881) 
t27 r22 name!} males 63 225 and females 63 897 The Kanhpuna 
clan of Rdjputs are the principal landholders owning 98 out of the 
287 villages comprising the patgand Of the 287 villages, 47 are 
fdlukddn lof) ^amindan pattidan 

— Town in Rai Bareli District, Oudh and hcad-quarters ot 
Salon taAsil and pargand situated on the road from Partdbgarh to Rdi 
Bareli town, m lat 26 z 40 ^ and long Si 29 50 E Pleasantly 
situated amid groves of mango and palm trees formerly a llounshing 
place but DOW much reduced Population (1881) 4777 namely, 2492 
Muhammadans and 2285 Hmdus residing m 1026 mud built and 85 
masonry houses Ten mosques one Hindu temple Government 
school Average annual bdzdr sales ;^iooo Salon was in ancient 
times a famous stronghold of the Bhar the aboriginal rulers of 
the country Attached to the town is a revenue free estate worth 
^^2500 a year granted as an endowment by the Emperor Aurangzeb 
and confirmed by the British Government The present holder of the 
estate is Shah Muhammad Mehndi AtL 
Sailor Hirapor — \ illagc m U ardhd /aksi/ Wardhd Distnct, Central 
Provinces. Population (1881) 2431 namely Hindus, 2251 Muham 
madans, 89 Jams, 57 and non Hindu aborigmes 34 

SalMtte. — Large island to the north of Bombay forming the 
Salsette Sub-division of Thdna District, Bombay Presidency extending 
16 miles from Bhand^ra northwards to the Bassein inlet, and connected 
with Bombay Island by bridge and causeway Lat 19 2 30 to 19 
18 ^ N and long. 72 51 30 to 73 3 e Area, 241 square miles 
Population (1872) 93334, {1881) 108149, namely males 58540 
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and females 49609 occupying 16869 houses ui 3 towns and no 
villages. Hindus number 74,736 Muhammadans, 7036 and others 
377 Along the centre of the island, from north to south runs 
a broad range of hills, which after subsiding into the plain near Kurla 
crops up again in the southernmost point of the island at Tromba\ 
The central and highest Thana peak is 1 5 30 feet above sea level on the 
north IS a detached sharp peak 1500 feet high Spurs from the mam 
range mu west towards the sea while the low lands ate much intersected 
by tidal creeks which especially on the north west split the sea face of 
the Sub-division into small islands There are no large freshwater 
streams but the supply of water from wells is of fair quahty and 
pretty constant The staple crop is nee and most of the uplands are 
reserved for grass for the Bombay market The coast abounds in 
cocoa nut groves and the palmyra palm grows plentifully over most 
of the island This beautiful island is rich in nee fields diversi 
fled by jungles and studded with hills The ruins of Portuguese 
churches, convents, and villas attest its former importance, and its 
antiquities at Kenen still form a subject of interest Eighteen estates 
consisting of 53 villages were granted in Salsette bj the East India 
Company some freehold and others on pajment of rent and liable 
to assessment The lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and of the Bombay Baroda, and Central India Railway traverse the 
Sub-division 

Seized by the Portuguese early m the i6th century Salsette should 
have passed to the English, together with Bombay Island as part of 
the marriage portion of the queen of Charles 11 The Portuguese m 
1 66a however contested its alleged transfer under the mamage treaty 
and It was not till more than a century afterwards that possession was 
obtained The Maiith^s took it from the declining Portuguese m 
1739. The English captured it from the Mardth^s in December 1774, 
and It was formally annexed to the East India Companyr*s dominions 
in 1782 by the treaty of SalbaL 

Salsette affords a deeply interesting field for the geologist and natural 
historian and it occupies several paragraphs in the official Afamtal of 
tht Geology of India, It will eter be associated with the name of 
Victor Jacquemont, as it formed the scene of his last labours and 
from its jungles the brilliant Frenchman earned away the fever of which 
he shortly afterwards died at Bombay 

The cave architecture of Salsette deserves notice The great chatfya 
at Kenen however is pronounced by Fergusson to be merely a bad 
copy of the Karh cave. It belongs to the loginning of the 5 th century 
but nine of its vthdras seem to be of earher date. Salsette had however 
a sanctity of its own early in the 4th century as containmg a tooth of 
Buddha at the penod says Fergusson, when these relics were revolu 
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tionizing the Buddhist world — at least at two diametncally opposite 
points of the coast of India at PuH and m this island It may have 
been in consequence of the visit of this relic that the island became 
holy , and it may have been because it was an i land that it remained 
undisturbed by the troubles of the mainland and that the practice of 
excavaQDg caves lasted longer here than in any senes above descnbed. 
Be this as it ma> the caves here go straggling on till th^ fade by almost 
imperceptible degrees into those of the Hindu religion. The Hindu 
caves of Montpezir Kanduti and Amboli are so like them, and the 
change takes place so gradually that it is sometimes difficult to draw 
the line between the two religions 

Of the total area of 241 square miles, 37 square miles are occupied by 
lands of alienated vilbges. In 1879-80 the holdings numbered 8808 
with an average area of 6|^ acres paying an a\erage Government 
assessment of ;^i rss. 3d In 1S80-81 23 243 acres were under 
actual cultivation of which 234 acres were twice cropped Cereals and 
millets occupied 22 094 acres, of which 21 952 acres were under rice 
In 1884 the Sub division contained 4 civil and 9 criminal courts, 
police circles (M 2 regular police 197 men, inclusive of police at 
headquarters Land revenue (1883) 4 723 The average annual 
rainfall for the thirteen years ending 1881 was 97 6 inches. Head 
quarters at Thana. 

Salt Ranife — Hill system m Jehlam (Jhelum) Shdhpur and Bannu 
(Bunnoo) Districts, Punjab deriving its name from its extensive 
deposits of rock salt Lat 3 41 to 32 56 n and long 71 42 to 

73 E. The main chain commences m the lofty hill of Chel 3701 feet 
above the sea, which js formed by the convergence of three spurs 
cropping up from the Jehlam river and divided from the Himalayan 
outliers only by the intervening river valley The most northern 
of these spurs rises abruptly from the river bank at Sultdnpur and 
runs nearly parallel with the Jehlam at a distance of 25 miles, till it 
joins the mam chain after a course of 40 miles It bears the local 
name of the Nfli Hills. The second spur known as the Rotds range, 
runs half way between the Nfli Hills and the nver parallel vwith both 
It contains the famous fort of Rotds and the hill of Tilln, the sanita 
num of Jehlam Distnet, with an elevation of 3243 feet above sea leveL 
The third or Pabbi spur uses south of the Jehlam river dips for a while 
on approaching the nver valley and rises once more on the northern 
bank, till it finally unites with the two other chains m the central peak 
of Chel Thence the united range runs westward in two parallel ndges 
till It culminates m the mountain of Sakeswar m Shdhpur District 
whidi has an elevation of 5010 feet above sea level Between these 
hres of hills, and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile table land, picturesquely intersected by ravines and peaks In 
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Its midst nestles the beautiful lake of Kallar Kahir The streams 
which take their rise m the table-land, however become biaxJush before 
reaching the lowlands 

The beds of salt from which the range denves its name occur m 
the shape of solid rock on the slopes of this table-land and form the 
latest known deposits in the world The mineral is quarried at the 
Mavo Mives, in the neighbourhood of the village of Kheura a few 
miles north-east of Find Dddan Khdn m Jehlain District at Wakcha 
in Shdhpur and at Kalasach in Bannu District The great bulk of 
the salt IS excavated from the Mayo Mines which during the 35 
years ending 1883-84, have yielded a total outturn of 40712943 
mounds or about 18 730 tons paying a Government revenue m the 
shape of duty of jC 8 103 984. The supply is practically mexhaus 
ible. In 1883-84 of an entire outturn of i 603 671 mounds or 
57 886 tons from the Salt Range i 332 064 mounds or 48 763 tons 
were from the Mayo Mines The total receipts in the shape of duty in 
1883-84 from the Mayo Warcha, and Kdlabagh mines amounted to 
^32 and the charges to 879 leaving a net revenue of 
953 The construction of a permanent bridge across the Jehlam 
river at or near Find Dadan Xhdn, in place of the present bndge of 
boats, now under the consideration of Government will bring the 
Mayo Mines into direct railway communication with the rest of India 
and avoid the delay and loss at present caused by transhipment 

Coal also occurs m the Salt Range both m oolitic and tertiary strata 
the former at Kdlabdgb employed as a fuel for the Indus steamers and 
the latter between Jaldlpur and Find Dadan Khan It is of inferior 
quality however consisting of a brown lignite difficult to set on fire, 
and yielding a very large proportion of ash 

Prom Jehlam District, the Salt Range stretches into Shdhpur and 
Bannu The long spur which projects into Shahpur terminates in the 
hill ofSakeswar and comprises a number of separate rock bound alluvial 
basinc the largest of which the Sdn and Khabbakki valleys, occupy 
the northern half while the south consists of a broken country cut up 
into tiny glens and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and 
connecting spurs In the northern portion of the range the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the face of the country but 
southward the streams flow through barren and stony goiges inter 
spersed with detached masses of rock and covered with the stunted 
alkaline plants which grow on soil impregnated with salt The Bannu 
portion of the range runs north westward towards the Indus which it 
meets at Mdn opposite Kalabagh and rising again on the western 
side is continued m the Kkattak Maidani Hills The scenery 
throughout the Range is rugged and often sublime but wantmg in 
softness and beauty In many parts it becomes simply barren and 
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umnviUng Besides salt and coal, tnan7 other valuaUe mmerals occur 
in these hills 

Salt Water Lake (or Dh^ — Lake m the Distnct of the 
Twent) four Faiganis Bengal situated about 5 miles east of Calcutta, 
between the Hugh and Bid}idharf rivers, and covenng an area of 
about 30 square miles. Lat %z 28 to as 36 K and long 88 35 30 
to 88 30 30 E. It contains a section of the Inner Sundarbans Passage 
for boats bound to Calcutta tid Bdlidghdta. The neighbourhood of the 
Salt Water lake is intersected by mnumerable watercourses and nvois, 
which flood the country at spring tides A part of the lake is now 
m course of reclamation by the sewage of Calcutta being deposited 
m It 

Salnmbar — Town mthe State of Udaipur (Oodeypore) Rdjput^na 
situated 30 miles south of Ldaipur town Population (1881) 5574, 
namely Hmdus 4831 and Muhammadans 743 The residence of 
die most powerful of the feudatones of the State the head of the 
Chandai^at dan of Rdjputs Salumbar gives its name to an estate 
comprising 109 villages. A masonry wall surrounds the town which is 
protected on the north by loft} and picturesque hills, one of which 
immediately overlooking it, 15 surmounted by a fort and outworks still 
m good repair An arulicial lake overlooked by the chiefs palace 
lies to the west of the town. 

SAltir — Tdluk or Sub-di vision and samittdari Vizagapatam District 
Madras Presidency Area, 64 square miles. Population (18S1) 80 466 
namely males 39 756 and females 40 710 Hindus number 79 701 
Muhammadans 737 Chnstians, 3 and others, 35 hi umber of houses 
17255 1 illages 15s The saminddr w is originally feudatory to J aipur 
(Jeypore) and afterwards to \ managram The last named confiscated 
the xamiftdan m 1774 but the Company restored it to the old family 
twenty years later The zaminddr pajs a peshkash or fixed revenue 
of ^3599 toul rental £11 588 

Silnr —Chief town of S^dr tdluk and zaminddn Viz^apatam 
District Madras Presidency Lat 18 30 40 n long 83 14 50 e. 
Population (1881) 11 856 namely males 5746 and females 6110 
Hindus uumbet 11 426 Muhammadans 425 Christians, 3 and 
others 2 Number of houses 2564 Sdlilr is the residence of the 
saminddr Sub-magistrates court, post-office dispensary and good 
school 

Salwin (Salween) — River of Burma, with a general north and 
south course. The source of this river has never been explored 
but the best authonties agree in stating that it is m proximity 
to the scarce of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) far up in the snowy 
rani^ which lies eastward of Assam m lat 38 n and forms part 
of *he HimdUyan ^tem of mountains. After traversing Yunan, 
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a Chinese Province and the Shan and Karen nf States lying south 
of It, the Salwln enters Lower Burma at its extreme no^ eastern 
comer and for some distance as far as the Thaung ym nver marks 
the eastern limits of the Province In this part of its course, the 
Salwin IS a broad swift stream navigable by boats and flowing be^een 
high densely wooded mountains Farther south these gorges become 
narrower and near the mouth of the Thaung yin the breadth of the 
stream contracts so much that at places its bed does not occupy more 
than 30 yards. 

A few miles lower down and about 100 miles from the sea, are the 
great rapids formed by a bar of rodrs stretching completely across the 
river and impassable even by canoes dunng the dry season In the rams, 
when the Salwln is swollen by the vast volume of water brought down 
from the extensive tract of country which it and its tributaries dram 
the current is so strong and the violence of its efforts to pass the rocky 
ledge so great that even massive logs of timber are dashed to pieces 
Farther south are other but less formidable rapids, impassable m the 
rams Below there are numerous islands and shoals covered during 
the floods when the water nses 30 feet A few miles lower down after 
the Salwfn has received the Yun za Im from the west the hills on the 
eastern bank recede and those on the western diminish considerably m 
altitude and the nver inverses a more open and level country with 
outcrops of limestone on both banks rising abruptly out of the plain 
into lofty serrated ridges 

At Maulmain the Salwm receives from the eastward the Gyaing 
formed by the junction of the Hlaing bwe and the Haung tharaw and 
the Attaran which joins the Gjaing at its mouth Here the Salwm 
splits into two mouths— the northern flowing between Bi lu gjrwtin and 
the old town of Martaban is unnavigable now by reason of sandbanks 
but some centuries ago was the principal entrance The southern 
branch flows past Maulmam and falls into the sea at Amherst by a 
mouth 7 miles wide By this channel vessels of the Urgest size can 
reach Maulmain but navigation is renckred diflicult by the shifting of 
the sands. 

Vast quantities of teak from British and foreign forests are annually 
floated down the Salwm and shipped at Maulmain for export The 
timber is dragged into the forest streams by elephants marked and 
then washed m the rams into the SalwKn by which it is earned down m 
whirling masses until checked by a rope stretched across the nver at 
Kyo-dan about 56 miles above Maulmam Large numbers of salvors 
assemble here in the season and raft as many togs as they can to be 
claimed by the owners who pay salvage 

The area of the Salwm b^m is 62 700 square miles it is 800 miles 
m length but seldom more than xoo miles in breadth The upper part 
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sa conterminous on tbe east with that of the Mekong or Cambodia 
nver , lower down jt » bounded by the Meinam river which belongs 
to Siam The length of the mam stream of the Salwin is estimated at 
750 miles 

Salwin Hill Tracts. — British Distnct m Tenasserim Dmsion 
Lower Burma extending from the northern frontier southwards to 
Kawkant on theSalwm nver and occup>mg the whole of the country 
lietween that nver on the east and the Paung laung Mountains on the 
west On the north it is bounded by Karen nl (kareng nee), on the 
east by Zmme on the south by Amherst and Shwe-g>in and on 
the west by Shwo-gjin and Taung ngd (loung ngoo) Estimated area 
4646 square miles Population (1S81) 30 009 souls From theannexa 
tion of Pegu until 1872 the Hitl Tracts formed a Sub-dmsion of 
bhaegyin District, but in that year they were erected into a separate 
junsdiction The administratne head-quartets are at Pa pun 

Physical Aspects — The nhole countiy is a wilderness of mountains 
Even the i alley of the Vun za hn the principal river after the Salwin 
IS, stnctl) speaking only a long winding gorge The direction of the 
mountains of which there are three pnncipal ranges is generally north 
north west and south south east but the spurs from the mam 8}stem 
appear to be thrown m bewildering eccentric masses. The slopes are 
so precipitous, and so densel> wooded that the passage by laden 
animals is in many places impossible and that of travellers on foot 
difficult and fatiguing m the extreme It is through these hills that 
Shan carmans come down annually to Rangoon and Maulmain and 
with the exception of the routes used by them there are no roads 
over which laden bullocks can pass baggage being earned on mens 
shoulders 

The country is drained b\ three principal niers— the Salwin the 

UN 2A UN and the Bi liv— fed b> numerous mountain torrents rush 
ing down narrow ravines over rocks and boulders, on their w'a) to the 
larger streams, which partake of the nature of their impetuous tribu 
tanes, and dash themsehes m foam over masses of rock or whirl in 
wild eddies through ravines shut m by beetling crags and gigantic 
forest trees covered with brilliant flowers or creepers When these 
rivers emerge into the low country they entirety lose their picturesque- 
ness, and sink into muddj streams with no trace left of their former 
state but the rapidity of their currents The \ un za lin is navigable in 
the dry season as far as Payun Within the limits of this District 
the Bihn is impracticable except for rafts and small boats. The 
Salwm IS impeded by impassable rapids 

In the mountainous region the soil is reddish da} Outcrops of 
gneist shale are met with in places, also indurated sandstone Lime- 
stoD*^ occurs m isolated cavernous hills and along the Livehlok range, 
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where it contains large quantities of nch galena A lead mine has 
been opened on the Livehlok the working of which had not, up to 
1882-83 been regularly commenced The valley of ^unzalin is 
extensive and contains vast quantities of valuable timber The soil is 
rich loam in parts and nearer the nver it appears to be alluvial clay 
and very fertile Great facilities exist for irngating the land in this 
valley, as perennial streams flow down at right angles to the nver at 
short intervals 

The population in 1872 was returned at 26 117 in 1877 at 26 649 
and in 1881 at 30009 namel> males 15509 and females 14500 
Number of villages 209 occupied houses 6387 unoccupied houses 
57 Average density of population 6 46 persons per square mile 
Classified according to age there were — under 13 years, boys 6497 
and girls 6007 total children 12 504 or 41 7 per cent of the popu 
lation 15 years and upwards males 9012 and femaies 8493 total 
adults, 17 505 or 58 3 per cent 

According to religion the population was thus distributed in iSSi 
'—Buddhists 5100 >>at worshippers or persons of indigenous religion 
24 738 Hindus 35 Muhammadans lo^ and Christians 31 Bv 
race the inhabitants are almost entirely Karens a few bhan are settled 
in the neighbourhood of Pa pun 1 he eastern portion of the Hill 
Tracts was formerly inhabited b> \un Shans whence the name 
Ynnzahn but the majority of these were carried aw a} bj Maungpaia 
to what IS now the S}nain township of Pegu 

balwin District contains no town Ihe headquarters station Pa 
PLN contains less than a thousand inhabitants. The remaining 
villages, 208 m number are small and of no importance 158 or 
73 6 per cent contain less than two hundred inhabitants 46 between 
two and five hundred and 4 between five hundred and one thousand 

Agriculture — Of the total area of 4646 square miles only 2r square 
miles were returned in 1883-84 as under culmation, and 3116 as 
cultivable waste The chief crojis are nee and areca nuts In 1883-84, 
437 acres were under nce (c\rluding the fautig\as) 1524 acres under 
areca nuts and 34 acres under mixed fruit trees The cultivation is 
almost entirely earned on in taungyas or nomadic clearings m the hills 
except near Pa pun and in the areca nut groves which are permanent 
Area (18S3-84) under taun^ya cultivation ii 70 ncres total area 
under actual cultivalion 13 263 acres. 

The revenue is raised almost entirel) from the land and capitation 
taxes, and amounted in 1883-84 to ;^i964» of which j£g4o was land 
revenue Area of reserved forests, 70 square miles Tlie education of 
the District is cimed on b> the Buddhist priests Dispensar) at the 
head-quarters station Pa pun, number of patients treated (1883-84', 
2814, Rainfall (1S83) 127 19 inches. 
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Admimstrahon — The District is administered by a Commissioner^ 
stationed at Parptin, on the Yun za hn Under him are an extra 
Assistant Commissioner and the fAugyl of the six circles of Porpun, 
KawM-do Kaw leant, Ka-daingtl Mc-waing and Winpyaing The 
Distnct m 1883-84 contamed 2 civil and 2 cnminal courts. The 
average distance of each village from the nearest court is 25 miles For 
some years after the country became Bntish terntory it was m a very 
unsettled state but the risings were speedily quelled In 1867 fresh 
and more senous disturbances broke out A chief named Dipa 
attacked and plundered the villages and threatened Fa pun and from 
that Ume dacoities or gang robberies became frequent This Distnct 
forms the basis of operitions of those who have purchased the right to 
fell timber in the vast teak tracts beyond the Salwin river These 
foresters come up with large sums in cash which they require for the 
payment of their workmen or for dues to the various chiefs and m 
consequence the whole of the neighbouring country beyond the borders 
has become the haunt of men who acknowledge no fixed authonty, but 
collea in bodies under some danng leader 'nil upon the foresters, and 
attack the villages of the District. In order to remedy this, the Salwin 
Hill Tracts were separated from Shwegyin in 1872 and formed into a 
distinct admmistiation and the police wer^ considerably strengthened 
The Commissioner of the District is ex offiao Superintendent of Police 
and in 1883-S4 had a force under him of 19 subordinate officers and 
232 men of whom xa were nver police of these, 156 were Karensi, 
who work well but will not serve for long The constabulary is 
quartered at Kawlii-do, at Kyauknyat and Dnkwin on the Salwfn 
with a trong reserve at Pa pun [For further information regarding 
the Salwin Hill Tracts see the British Burma GaMteer 2 vols com 
piled bv authonty (Rangoon Government Press 1879 ^^8°) > the 

Bntisk Burma Census Report for 1881 and the several annual Admini 
strabon and Departmental Reports of the Government of Burma.] 

Samadbiila. — Petty State m the Guhclwar div ision of Kdthidwdr 
Bombay Presidency consisting of 1 village witb 2 separate tribute 
payers or shareholdersw Area i square mile Population (1881) 957 
Estunated revenue ^800 ^^51 is paid as tribute to the Gdekwir of 
Baroda, and 16& to the Nawab of Jundgarh 

Suiiftdhi&la 01iabh&m.^Fetty State m the Gohtlwdr division of 
Kithidwdr Bombay Presidency consisting of 2 villages with 5 separate 
tnbute payers or shareholders. Area 62 square miles Population 
(1881) of the State 1414, and of Samadhidla Chabhdria village 689 
Estimated revenue as is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr 

of Baroda, and ^^38 18s to the Isawib of Jundgarh 

Samadhiila Ohiran. — Petty State m the Gobelwar division 
of ^dthidwdr Bombay Presidency consisting of 1 village, with 
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2 sepmte tribute payers or shareholders. Area 6 square miles 
Population (1881) 135 Estimated revenue jCSoj no tnbute is 
paid. 

SamadhpTir — Village m Khutdhan ArArf/ Jaunpur Distnct 'Vorth 
Western Provinces situated in lat. 26 3 55 N long 82 31 3 e. 
Population (1881) 2020 chiefly Muhammadans The village was 
originally called Binspurwa, owing to its site being covered with bam 
boos subsequently named Samadhpur from Samadh P 4 ik the ancestor 
of the present zamtnddr by whom the village was peopled Bi weekly 
markets on Tuesdays and Fridays 

B&magutmg — Frontier outpost station and former head quarters 
of the N 4 gi Hills Distnct Assam situated in lat 25 45 30 n and 
long 93 46 E on a tributary of the Dhaneswan (Dhansm) river 2471 
feet above sea level about 67 miles south of Goldghdt m Sibsagar 
Distnct Sdmaguting was chosen as a British station m 186, but 
abandoned m favour of Kohima m 1878 as bemg better situated for 
the supervision of the hiagds the site more healthy the water-supply 
secured by an aqueduct and the gainson strongly stockaded The 
country round Samagutmg is inhabited by the Kichi tribe of Nagds 
Rainfall 63 inches. 

B&malkot— lown m Cocandda tdluk Godivan District, Madras 
Presidency — See Chamarlakota 

B^imarkha. — ^Town m Kaira Distnct Bombay Presidency Eat 
22 36 N long 73 2 E Population including numerous hamlets 
(1872), 5231 not separate!) returned m the Census Report of 1881 

Saml^piir — British District m the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces lying between 21 2 and 21 57 n lat and between 
83 16 and 84 21 E long Area (exclusne of the petty Native States 
attached to the District) 4^21 square mile Population in 18S1 
693 499 souls The seven attached Native States of Karoad or Kaua 
Hanoi Raigvkh StRA\CARH Pataa Sonplr RAiRAKHOL,and Bamra 
(all of which see separately) have a total area of ii 897 square miles 
and a population of 960 461 souls, lotal area of British Distnct and 
Feudatory States 16418 square miles total population 1653960 
souls. Inclusive of the attached States Sambalpur is bounded on the 
north by Chutid Nagpur on the east and south by Cuttack District 
Bengal and on the west by Bilaspnr and Rdipur Distncts It is the 
easternmost District of the Chbatisgirh Division The administrative 
head-quarters are at Sambai pur Tou'v 

Physical AsJ*e fs — Though included in the Chhatfsgarh Division 
Sambalpur forms no part of Chhatisgarh proper either geographically 
or histoncally The hh t/sa or Government portion of the District lies 
along the valley of the Mahdnadi and constitutes a centre round which 
are clustered the feudatory States and chiefships of Bamra Karond 
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Patna, Raigarr Kairakhol, Sarangarh and Soypur, ^ 
noticed in their respective alphabeucal places This tract stRMdc DUt'^ 
m an undulating plain with ranges of rugged hills rising in 
direction. The largest of these is the Bari Pahir a mountan^ffl^ 
which covers 350 square miles, and attains at Debrlgarh a 
2267 feet above the plain Ihe mam portion of this netwc^ 

IS situated m a bend of the Mahdnadi by which nver it is a^jpusMnr 
rounded on three sides but to the south west an ouUyii^Tu^ yActt 
about 30 miles as far as Singhora gkit or Pass, where the 
Riipur to Sambalpur winds through it. From this point the hfila crwll^e 
m a southerly direction through Phuljhir when they turn off^abni^^y 
to the westward Singhora Pass has been the scene Of many an action 
between tlie predatory Goods of Phul3hai and thdr more avih 4 ed 
assailants from the Chhatfsgarh country and in 1857 our troops under 
Captain W ood under Major Shakespear and under Laeut jRybo^ hkd 
successively to jfight their way through when marching to ^hc Klfsf of 
Sambalpur Another important range is that of Jarghiti, whiUh cvbsies 
the Chutia Nagpur road 20 miles north of Simbatpur town. Thu 
afforded a stronghold to the rebels. Its highest point ‘Hfc‘^693^ 
above the pliin To the southward a succession of broken tanges MU 
parallel with the Mahanadi for about 30 miles the highest points heaig 
Mandhar 1563 feet, and Bodapdli 2331 feet Of the isolated hlUs 
and small ranges scattered over the District, the lofbest 
1549 feet Chela, 1450 feet and Rosori, 1646 feet 

The only important river is the Mvhvnadi which rises in Riipur 
Distnet, and after entering Sambalpur flows cast and south-east for 
about miles passing Chandrapur and Padmapur till it reaches the 
town of Sambalpur It then rolls on towards the south for 45 miles 
as far as Sonpur where it bends to the ca t Anally falling into the sea 
m Orissa. \$ far as Chandrapur us bed is fairly free from obstnic 
tions, but from that point to l^jond Bod boulders jAdu jungle and 
even trees impede its currenL I'he pnncipal affluents m Sambalpur 
are the lb keto, and Jhua. 

Sambalpur District is well cultivated csjx^ciaii) west of the Mahdnadi 
where, with the exception of the Bard Pahar tract the jungle and forest 
have been completely cleared nothing being left but mango tnakua^ 
and other fruit trees, and here and there a small patch of sal Nearly 
every village has its tank often large and deej]^ but nowhere faced with 
stone llie Bard Pahar Hills are covered with dense jungle but 
scattered here and there ^all villager, with a fringe of cultivation 
nestle in the valleys Ihe hhdha or State lands however jacld but 
little valuable timber The amsndaris contain tracts of sdl sdj dhdurd, 
htjt sdl and ebony and in the Oarhjit States of Phuljhar and Riira 
kbol <»pread vast forests of sdl 
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SwriiBigog; fhe soil is generally light and sandy Ciystalline 
Mda occupy the greater part of the Distnct but part of 
s tendb^resl comer is composed of the sandstone limestone, and 
nfocli cover so laige an area m Chhatlsgarh In the north occur 
judges of soft sandstone. Iron-ore is found in most of the 
<«Sinif«^e(railAjnthe Garhjdt or Feudatoiy States the finest quality bemg 
1 au^ihed by Riftahhol Sambalpur has excellent sandstone for buildmg 
lnaq>ose& Limestotie also abounds and the Mahdnadi, near Padma 
pur contalna large masses of this rock of a punty resembling marble 
G(^ dust i» yielded by the Mahdnadi and the Ib and diamonds are 
oecastonally found at the junction of these nvers near an island called 
Hirakhudi or the Diamond Isle In neither case, honever is the 
^pply such as to make the business of collecting remunerative. 

■^Aocoiding to tradition the first Raja of Sambalpur was 
Babim Deva, a broither of Narsingh Deva the 12th Mah^j^ of Patni, 
then the head of the Garhjat States {See Patna State.) Balrdm 
Deva obtained from his brother a grant of the jungle country lying 
beyond the Dng, a tnbutary of the Mahanadi, and gradually accjuved a 
cousidauble temtoiy by conquest from the neighbounng chiefs of 
Sarguji, Gdngpur Bonai, and Bilmti His eldest son Harf Nar^yan 
Deva, who fbUowed in 1493 settled the country now called Sonpur on 
hia second scm Madan Gopal whose descendants still hold it Dunng 
the next two centuries the power of Sambalpur steadily increased, 
while that of Patnd continued to decline When Lbhaja Smgh 
succeeded in 1732 these aggressive chiefs first came in contact with 
the spreading power of the Marathds Some guns of large calibre 
were passing from Cuttack up the Mahanadi in order to be transported 
to N^ur Akbar Rdya, the mini ter caused the boatmen to scuttle 
the boats m deep water and many Marithi artillerymen were drowned 
Akbar Ra>a subsequently recovered the guns and had them mounted 
on the Sambalpur fort The Rajd of Nagpur sent a strong detachment 
to avenge the insult and regain the guns but it was repulsed with 
slaughter 

About 179^ in the reign of Teth Singh, successor to Ubhaya Singh 
another quarrel with the Marathas arose. NdnA Sahib a relation of 
the Ndgpur Rdja with a large partv was making a pilgrimage to 
Jagannith when he was treacherously attacked by the people of Sdtan 
garh and Sambalpur as well as of Sonpur and ]fod He pushed on 
however to Cuttack where he found some Mardthd troops Return 
ing with these after some severe fighting he took prisoner the Bod 
chief and Pnthwf Singh the chief of Sonpur As soon as the rams 
were over he appeared before Sambalpur and regularly invested the 
town. Jeth Singh however had meantime strengthened the fort 
and ft was only after a five months siege that the Nani succeeded 
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iQ crossing the moat and forcing the Saml&i gate After a fierce 
contest, the Mardthds captured the fort, and earned off Jeth Singh 
and his son Mahiidj Si as pnsoners to Nigpur Bhdp Singh a 
Marithi jamdddr was left to administer Sambalpur on behalf of the 
NdTpiir Government Soon however he assumed an independent 
position and when a large force was sent from Ndgpur to compel 
his obedience he called in the aid of the Riigarh and Sarangarh 
people and routed the Marathis at the Singhora Piss;. A second 
force was sent from Ndgpur and assisted by Chamra G'lonthiyi, whose 
enmity Bhup Singh had provoked by plundering hts village seized the 
pass and almost annihilated Bhup Singh s irmy The conquered chief 
fled to Sambalpur and taking with him the Rdnfs of Jeth Singh made 
his way to Rolkbira ^\hlle there, he implored the help of the Briush 
on behalf of the Ranis, and Captain Roughsedge with a portion of 
the Ramgarh local battalion was sent to Sambalpur in 1804 Raghuji 
Bhonsla, the Raji of Nigpur howevi.r remonstrated with the British 
Government for thus interfering with a country he had fair!) conquered 
and the British restored Sambalpur to him 

For some years the District continued under Marithi rule while 
Jeth Singh and his son remained m confinement at Chdndd but 
Major Roughsedge pleaded their cause so energetically that in 
1817 Jeth Singh was restored to power He died m the 
following year After some months during which the British 
Government held the countrv Mahirij Sd, his son was made Rdjd, 
though without the feudal sujierionty of his predecessors over the 
other chiefships while Major Roughsedge was established at Sambal 
pur as Assistant A|^t Mahardj Sa died m 1S27 and his widow 
Rani Mohan Kumin succeeded Disturbances immediately broke 
out, the most prominent of the rebels being Surendra Si and Govind 
Singh both Chauhins and pretenders to the chiefship Villages were 
]>!undered to within a few miles of Sambalpur and though Lieutenant 
Higgins drove off the rebels, it became necessary for the Agent 
Captain ^\ilkm5on to proceed from Ifazdribagh to ^mbalpur After 
hanging some of the insurgents Captain Wilkinson deposed the Rini 
and set up in her place Nirdyan Singh a descendant by a woman of 
inferior caste from Baliar Singh third Riji of Sambalpur Nirdyan 
Singh accepted his elevation very unwillingly foresetin,;^ the difficulties 
which followed immediately on the withdrawal of the I ritish troops 
Balabhadra Sa, the Gond chief of I^khanpur was the first to rise 
but at length he wtis killed at his refuge in the Bara Pahar hills 
In 1839 Major Ouseley became Assistant \gent at Sambalpur andm 
the same year great disturbances occurred caused chiefly by Surendra Sa 
who claimed the throne as being descended from Madhukar Sd, fourtli 
Rd,a of Sambalpur In 1840 he and two of his relations murdered 
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the son and father of Daryio Singh chief of K^mpur and were sent 
as life pnsoners to the jail of Chutii Ndgpur In 1849 \j[ti>an 
Singh died without male issue and Sambalpur lapsed to the Bntish 
Government The first acts of the new rulers were to raise the revenue 
assessments by one fourth , and to resume the land grants religious or 
otherwise. The Brahmans a powerful community in Sambalpur went 
up m a body to Rlnchi to appeal but gamed no redress In 1854, a 
second land settlement again raised the assessments everywhere by one 
fourth Such a system of exaction and confiscation produced its natural 
results When the Mutiny broke out three years later the sepoys 
released Suiendra Sd and his brother from jail who immediately pro- 
ceeded to Sambalpur Nearly all the chiefs at once joined them 
though Govmd Singh the rival pretender of 1827 held aloof 

Surendra ba established himself with a large force m the ruins of the 
old fort but was induced to give himself up to Captain Leigh Soon 
afterwards howe\er he escaped and joined the rebels m the hills 
From that time to 1862 the Bntish troops in vain endeavoured to hunt 
him down *1 he most danng atrocities were committed by his band 
villages friendly to the Go\ernment were plundered and burnt Dr 
Moore a European officer w a murdered and Lieutenant W oodbndge 
was killed in a fight on the Lard Pahar and his head carried off The 
proclamation of amnesty failed to win the submission of the rebels. 
In 1861 Major Impt.y was placed in charge at Sambalpur and adopted 
a conciliatory polici By lavish rewards to the chiefs who gave them 
selves up he succeeded in dispersing the rebel band and procuring the 
surrender in May 1862 of Surendra Sa himself The nett year however 
the disturbances recommenced Sambalpur had recently been incor 
porated with the Central Provinces and the opportunity was seized of 
the first visit of Mr Temple the Chief Commissioner to present a 
petition piayin^ for the restoration of native rule in the i>erson of 
Surendra Sa Ihis was followed by the nsing of Kamal Singh, one 
of Surendra Si s captains during the rebellion and by tht, recurrence of 
aggravated outrages At length on 3rd January 1864, Surendra Si 
was finally arrusttd No legal proof of his complicity with the rebels 
was forthcoming but he was pLced in confinement with some of his 
relations and adherents as a dangerous political offender and since 
then profound peace has reigned throughout the District 
Popuhtton — Ihe Native States attached to Sambalpur District 
are elsewhere noticed in their respective places {See Karon d 
SoNPUR Rairarhol Kaii arh Bamra Patna and Sarangarh 1 
The following statistics will therefore be confined to the kkdlsa 
country — the British District A rough enumeration of the population 
was taken in 1866 but its results cannot be relied on m this District 
Ihe Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 523 034 persons The 
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last enumeration m i 88 i returned total population of 693,499 
showing an apparent increase of i o 465 per ons or 32 6 per cent m 
nine years. The increase of rostered births o\cr deaths accounts for 
13 I per cenL of the increase the balance being attributed almost 
entirely to defecuve enumeration in 1872 especially in the sa/ulniari 
tractsL 

The results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be summarized 
as follows — \rea of Distnct 4:,3i square miles viith i town and 3256 
villages number of houses, 168381 namely occupied 160359 and 
unoccupied 802 a Total popuhtion, 693 499 namely males 346 549 
and females 346950 Average density of population 153 persons 
per square mile towns and villages per square mile o 7 persons 
per town or village 213 houses per square mile 35 3 persons per 
house 43 Classihed acemvAng' «wo ige, there are — irivder 15 
years boys and girls 150 S36 total children 308497 or 

44 5 per of the population 15 jtars and upwards males 1S8 888 
ftmales 196 114 total adults, 385 002 or 55 5 per cent 
Religion — Classified according to religion the population of Sambalpur 
Distnct consists of— Hindus 632 747 or 91 2 per cent Kabirpanthis 
10 120 Satnamfs, 212 Kumbhipdthias (only found m Sambalpur 
Distnct) 692 Muhammadans 2966 Chnstians, 110 and tribes pro 
fessing abonginal religions, 46 652 The total aboriginal population bv 
race as apart from religion however is returned at 231 530 namelv 
Gonds 57327 Savars or Sauras 63845 Baigas 40696 Kuras 
18643 lv.andhs 16672, Kols 40O96, Kawdrs 2303 and BhiU 
421 

\mong the recognised Hindu castes Brihmans number 21 828 
Rajputs, 3644 and Ravasths, 2159 The lower-class Hindus who 
cotnpnse the great mass of the populauon include the following castes 
— Gaur 79,079 Gdnda, 78622 Roltd or Xolita 67102 Reut or 
Rewdt 2,453 22250 Mdli 108 4 Chamar 9323 Dumal 

9006 Dhobi 738, Pankd, 6637 Ghasia 6543 Lohdr 6557 
Rumbhar 6148 Rallar 6061 Ndi, 4828 Banjard, 43,0 Kon 
3486 Marar 2396 Rurmi 2156 Roshti 1941 bondr 1895 and 
Mahdr 1286 

Tmon and Rural Population — The population is entirelj rural and 
Sambalpur town (population in 1881 6638) is the only place which 
contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants Of the 3356 villages 
no less than 2064 are mere hamlets with less than two hundred in 
habitants 923 contain between two hundred and five hundred 244 
betwreen five hundred and a thousand 21 between one thousand and 
two thousand 3 between two thousand and three thousand and 1 
between three thousand and five thousand inhabitants 
As regards occupation the Census Report divides the male popular 
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tioD into the following six classes — (i) Professional class including 
civil and military 5206 > (2) domestic class including mn and lodging 
house keepers 2597 , (3) commercial class, including bankers mer 
chants traders, carriers etc. 3917 (4) agricultural and pastoral class 
including gardeners 166420, (5) manufacturing and industrial class 
including all artisans 31845 and (6) indefinite nonproductive and 
unspecified class comi>rising general labourers and male children 
3*99 

AgrtM/htre — Of the total area of 4521 square miles in the Bntish 
District, only 1125 square miles were cultivated m 1883-84 and of 
the portion Ijing waste 888 square miles were returned as cultivable 
while 2508 square miles are uncultivable Of the total area how 
ever 16 1 miles -ire held revenue free leaving 4360 square miles 
assessed for Government revenue of which loiS square miles were 
cultivated 880 square miles available for cultivation, and 2462 square 
miles uncultivable waste Even of this area 2891 square miles are 
compnsed within 20 estates or amind&n chiefships paying a quit 
rent or tribute of only ;^i4oi or an avenge of one penny per culti 
vated acre The Government land revenue proper is derived from 
1469 square miles of which 498 square miles are cultivated 37 square 
miles available for cultivation and 934 square miles uncultivable 
waste Total Government land revenue with local cesses excluding 
the zaminduii ig6 or an average of 7|d per cultivated acre 
Irngation in 1883-84 was pnctised on 9^15 acres entirely by 
pnvate enterprise. 

Rice forms the staple crop and m 1883 occupied 579 99* acres 
No wheat is grown but other food grams were produced on 61 748 
acres while 31 56^ acres were devoted to oilseeds 33484 acres to 
cotton and 9449 acres to sugarcane The agricultural stock in 
1883-84 was thus returned' — cows bullocks and buffaloes 222 0^3 
horses 684 pomes, 963 sheep and goats 39 202 pigs 1063 while 
carts numbered i 138 and ploughs 51 177 

Of the adult male and temale agncultural population in 1881 namelj 
2^2 419 landed proprietors were returned as numbering 4411 tenant 
cuhivators 147 74 3 assistants in home cultivation 262 ^loiltural 
labourers 33 65 1 the remainder being made up of graziers tenants of 
unspecified status estate agents etc Area of cultivated and cultivable 
land available for each adult agriculturist, 5 acres. The ordinal} pnee 
of nee in i88;,-S4 was 3s per cwt Skilled labourers earn from 6d to 
8d per day and unskilled labourers 2 Id to 3d per day 

Trad and Commerce — The manufectures of Sambalpur are few and 
unimportant The Koshtfs, however weave tasar silk cloth of an even 
texture and unfading lustre and the Kdnwirs manufacture vessels of 
brass and bell metal Nearly every village also contains weavers of 
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coarae cotton cloth and tiae Son^ make rude omaments of gold and 
Sliver The pnnctpal exports from the Distnct are nee, oil-seeds raw 
sugar stick lac (asar silk, cotton and iron Fnncipal imports — salt, 
reiined sugar European piece-goods, cocoa-nuts muslms fine cloths of 
native make, and metals The chief trade is with Cuttack and Mfrzd:pur 
In the Onssa famine of 1866-67 30,178 (about 

1100 tons) of nee valued at ^10171 were exported to Cuttack 
None of the roads m Sarabalpur are bridged or metalled The chief 
lines of communication are the roods from Sambalpur town to Kiiipur 
t/ik Sankra on the Jonk river, and to Cuttack tid Rairdkhol and Angiil 
Tracts also lead from Sambalpur to the Ihldspur frontier by Fadmapur 
and Chandrapur to Bfnka and towards Ranchi The Mahdnadi affords 
means of communication b) water for 90 miles. 

Administration — In 1861 Sambalpur was formed into a separate 
District of the British Go\ eminent of the Central Provinces It is 
administered by a Deput) Commissioner with Assistants and tahsii 
ddrs lotal revenue in 1SS3-84 ^22 445 of which the land yielded 
387 Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds 
number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the 
Distnct 8 magistrates 9 Maximum distance from an> village to 
the nearest court, 66 miles average distance ^ miks. h umber of 
regular and town police 36^ co ting ^4721 being i policeman to 
about ever} 12 4 miles and everj 1900 inhabitants The dail} average 
number of convicts in jail in 1S83 was 127 of whom 11 were females 
The number of Government or aided schools in the District under 
Government inspection in 1S83-84 was 136 attended by 7817 pupils 
The Census Report of 18S1 returned only 3434 bovs and 171 girls 
as under instruction besides 10 114 males and 29S females able to read 
and vme but not under instruction 

Vedt al As/etts — ihe average temperature in the shade at the avil 
station during 18S3 is returned as follows — May highest reading 
1162 F lowest 75 3 F Julv highest 1013 F lowest 723 F 
December highest 79 < F lowest 46 8 F The rainfall for that year 
amounted to 78 51 inches the average being 5 y 5 inches Ihe climate 
of Sambalpjr is considered vet} unhealthy The prevailing disease is 
fever espeaally from September to November It proves most fatal 
to new-comers, natives as well as Europeans Bowel complaints are 
also common and deadly and cholera appears nearly every hot season 
owing to the gathenngs at the temple of Jaganndth at Purl In 1883 
two chantable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 2i 035 in door and 
out-door patients The death rate per thousand in 1883-84 was 
returned at 26 19 the mean of the previous five years being a6 07 but 
these figures cannot be trusted [For further information regarding 
Samoalpur see the Central Proitnces Gazetteer by Mr (now Sir 
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Charles) Grant (Ndgpur 1870) Also the Report of the Land Settlement 
of Samhalpur Distnd between 1872 and 1877 by Mr A. M Russell 
pubhshed 1883 the Central Provinces Census Report for 1881 and 
the several annual Adnunistration and Departmental Reports of the 
Central Provinces Government ] 

Saxnbalpur — Tahsil or Sub-division of Sambalpur Distnct, Central 
Provinces. Area, 1500 square miles with 1 town and 1499 villages 
and 69 418 houses Population (1881) 297 361 namely males 147 973 
and females 149 3S8 average density of the population 169 1 
persons per square mile Of the total area of the tahdl 893 square 
miles are comprised within nine xaminddn estates or chiefships which 
pay only a nominal tribute or quit rent while 135 square miles are held 
entirely revenue-free The Government revenue iwj mg lands occupy 
an area of 730 square miles, of which 241 square miles are cultivated 
14 square miles arc cultivable and 475 square miles are uncultivable 
waste Total adult agricultural population 67 462 or 40 17 per cent 
of the whole population in the kkdlsa or Government tract Average 
area of cultivated and cultivable land a\at]able for each adult agncul 
tun St, 3 acres Total Government land revenue including local rates 
and cesses levied on land ^^3960 or an average of 5d. per cultivated 
acre Sambalpur tahsil contained in 1883 5 civil and 7 criminal 
courts (including the Distnct head quarters courts) with 4 police 
stations ifhdnas) and 1 1 outpost stations, a regular police force number 
mg 97 men and a village watch or rural police of 715 chaukidars 

Sazubalpur — Pnncipal town and administrative headquarters of 
Sambalpur District Central Provmces. The town is situated in lat 
21 27 10 N ind long 84 I £. on the north bank of the Mahanadi 
which during the rainy season becomes nearly a mile broad but at 
other times flows in a small stream 50 yards in width Opposite the 
town and station the river bed is a mass of rocks cen ered with thick 
jhdu jungle on each side the banks are nchly wooded with mango and 
other groves, while to the south rises a stately background of lofty hills 
Population (1872) iTo o (1881) 13939 namely males 6658 and 
females 7281 Hindu number 10619 Muhammadans, 1298 Kum 
bhiapathids, 79 , kabirpanthis and Satnimis 6 Christians, 104 and 
tnbes professing aboriginal religions 1833 Municipal income m 
1S82-83 ;£'i8o8 of which was derived from taxation average 

incidence of taxation 2s 3|d 

The town proper has been much improved since 1S64 when a cart 
could only with great difficulty pass through the main street To the 
noitb-west he the rums of the fort— a crumbling stone wall on the mer 
face, and a few mouldering bastions. The moat can still be traced 
but no gateway remains except that of SamUi near the temple of the 
goddess of that name who was apparently the tutelary divinity of 
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Samb^lpur Within the fort stand several other temples the pnnopal 
of whidi arc those of Padmeswari Devi Bari Jagannith and Anant 
Sajja, all built during the i6th century They are of uniform design 
and remarkabl neither for elegance nor solidity Beyond the fort 
extends the Bara Bazir originally a mere marketplace but now a 
populous suburb Besides the Government court house and the Sub 
divisional office on the river bank the principal buildings are the Com 
mtssioner s circuit house post-office a jail lately built on the standard 
plan and z sardts as well as a handsome terrace roofed market place 
A native gentleman his latel> built a dispensary with female wards and 
a District schoolhouse Till recently cholera visited the town almost 
every year owing chit fly to the influx of pilgnms returning from Pun 
Of late however sanitary precautions have done much to prevent the 
epidemic, and the increase of vaccination is gradually restraining the 
ravages of small pox 

SunbhaL — Tbiw/of Moradibid District \orth Western Provinces 
lymg m the plain country between the Sot and the Ganges conterminous 
with Sanibhal pargana It is about 32 miles long b> 15 miles broad 
and consists of two great natural divi ions the katthr or hard and 
the bhur or sandy tracts Their border line runs north east and south 
west, down the centre of the tahsU parallel to the course of the Sot 
The low Hods of that river form a belt of from two to three miles 
wide right through the ir/MrlracL 1 he soil of the katehr\% described 
as of a dark colour assimilating in ippcarance to tnahydr and some 
villages in which it predominates are among the finest m the District 
7 he bhur or sandy tract consists of ridges of loose soft sand alternating 
with extensive flats of more cohe ive soil in which there is a very slight 
admixture of loam. ^11 over the bhur tract are lar„e un ploughed 
wastes utilized in dry seasons as grazing grounds Several important 
but unmetalled roads meet at Sambhil town 

The total area of Sambhal iahsil in 1881-82 was 46874 square 
miles of which 443 13 square miles were assessed for Government 
revenue namely 360 34 square miles cultivated iis 69 square miles 
cultivable and 27 10 square miles uncultivable Poi ulation (188 1) 
248 107 namely males 130441 and females 117 666 average density 
of population 3 30 persons per square mile. CKssifled according to 
religion Hindus numbered 173 S^o Muhammadans 73808 Chris- 
tians 273 and Jams 180 Of the 465 tow ns and villages comprising 
the tahsU 323 had less than live hundred inhabitants in between five 
hundred and a thousand 28 between two and three thousand and 3 
upwards of five thousand inhabitants. Total Government land revenue 
(1881-82) ^9* including local rates and cesses levied on land 

;^39 832 Total rental paid by cultivators, including cesses j^St 181 
Sambhal iahsil contain^ m 1885, 1 civil and 2 criminal courts, 
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number of police circles {^ih&nds) 3 strength of regular pobce 79 
men village watch or rural police {cAauUddrs) 424 

SamUhaL — Town and municipality m Moradibdd District 
North Western Provinces, and head quarters of Sambhal iahstl 
situated in lat 28 33 5 n and long 78 36 45 e on the Alfgarh 
road 23 miles south West of Moradabdd town and 4 miles west of the 
Sot river in the midst of a cultivated and well wooded plain The 
modern town covers the summit of an extensive mound composed of 
remains and dcbrts of the ancient city Two heaps of ruins known 
as Bhaleswar and Bikteswar mark the old bastions of the aty wall 
The town formed the head-quarters of the local Government from 
the earliest penod of Muhammadan supremacy and was the capital 
of a sariar under Akbar Population (1S81) 21 373 namely males 
10659 females 10714 number of houses 4710 Classt6ed 
according to religion Muhammadans number 13 965 Hindus 
7333 Jams 38 and Chnstians 37 Municipal income (1883-84) 
^1588 of which ^1^1471 was derived from taxation average inadencc 
of taxation rod per head of the population (35 196) within municipal 
limits 

Sambhal is a prettily si uated town with the house mostly built of 
brick Only in the town and suburbs are there any metalled roads 
but unmetalled ones connect it with Moradabdd BiMn Amrohd 
Chandausi Bahjoi and Hasanpur The public building include the 
iahsih or sub-collcctorate offices mumtji or subordinate judges court 
police station post office dispensary Amencan mission church and 
schools several municipal schools distillery and a sardi or native inn 
Refined sugar is the chief manufacture and also the principal article of 
trade \\ heat and other grams and are also exported and there is 
some export of hides Cotton cloth is manufactured but chiefly for 
local wants. 

SAmbhar — Great salt lake in the States of Jaipur (Jeypore) and 
Jodhpur Hdjputdna. The lake lies between 26 32 and 27 2 i* 
lat and between 74 57 and 75 16 e long on tiie joint border of 
the States 40 miles north west of Ajniere, and within the line 
of hills which mark the general northwestward run of the Aravalli 
range as it begins to lose continuity and to subside The land all 
round slopes towards the lake which thus forms a great basin with no 
outlet containing a shallow sheet of water The surrounding country 
is and and stenle being composed of rocks abounding m limestone 
and salt and belonging to the Permian system and it is supposed 
that the salt of the lake is denved from the washings of these rocks 
The bottom consists of a tenacious black mud resting on loose sand 
When full the lake forms a sheet of water measunng about 20 miles in 
length, from 3 to 10 miles m breadth and from j to 4 feet m depth. 
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After tains, m August and September the waters of the lake begin 
to evaporate and this process goes on almost uninterruptedly from 
October to June In very hot and dry summers the wet bed is little 
more than a mile m length and less than half a mile across The lake s 
longest stretch is nearly east and west and the deeper portion which 
never dries up and which is locally called the treasury is situated 
near the centre of the lake, almost opposite a bold rocky promontory 
(Mita ki-devi) which juts out from the southern shore 

In the dr^ season the view of the lake is very striking Standing on 
the low sandy ndges which confine the basin on the south one may see 
what looks like a great sheet of snovi with pools of mater here and 
there and a network of narrow paths marking the near side of it 
\Vbat appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp efflorescence of salt 
The salt IS both held in solution m the water of the lake and also 
pervades m mmute crystal the whole substance of black mud that 
forms so large a part of its bed 

This \aluable property has often been fiercely contested. The lake 
was worked by the Imperial administration ot ^kbar and his successors 
up to the tune of \hiuad Shah when it fell ba< k into the hands of the 
Rdjput Chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur The eastern shore and part of 
tbe southern shore are now the joint possession of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
the rest belongs to Jaipur During the ten years 18^5 to 1844 the 
Got ernment of India in order to repay itself a portion of the expenses 
incurred in repelling the predatory incursions of the Rdjputs into 
Bntish territori took the silt making into its own hands but with 
this exception the lake has been owned and worked jointly by the 
Jaipur and lodhpur Governments from the 17th centuiy to 1870 when 
the Bnush Government became lessees under separate treaties con 
eluded with the two chiefs. 

As soon as the salt is formed native labourers of both sexes wade 
out to It through the mud and placing their hands under the salt crust 
lift It off m good sued cakes into baskets A man brings to shore m 
this way about half a ton of salt a day 1 he salt is also made in shallow 
pans into which the bnne is baled and in walled enclosures, the beds 
of whKh are sunk below the level of the lake Nearly the whole of the 
salt extracted is white or slightly discoloured Some portions are blue 
and red, the vaneties being said to be due to the presence of micro- 
scopic algae The Simbhar lake supplies nearly all the chief salt 
marts of the Punjab the North Western Provinces and Central 
India. The town of Simbhar within the joint jurisdiction of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur States, and Nawa and Gudha m Jodhpur State on the 
opposite side of the lake have recently been connected by a branch 
Ime with the Rijputina Milwi Railway According to travellers in 
the early part of this century the dimensions of the lake were larger 
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than they are at present and reached as much as 30 miles in length by 
10 m breadth dunng penods of heavy ram 

The average yearly outturn for the 15 years endmg 1883-84 since 
the Government of India leased the lake has been 2 800 000 mounds 
(about 100 000 tons) The average cost of storage and extraction 
about 6 p^es (three farthings) a maund (Saf lbs ) From the begin 
nmg of the lease to 1883-^84 the quantity of salt manufactured a as 
42 039 480 mounds (about i 500 000 tons) the total sales amounted 
to 31 998 365 mounds yielding a revenue of jQj 393 739 total charges, 
including treaty payments 210 983 net credit balance ^ $6 

In 1883-84, the total quantity of salt manufactured at Sambhar lake 
was 7 III 353 mounds Gross realizations including duty ^£880 606 
the direct charges amounted to 395 and payments made under 
treaties, j^7S 495 £^33 ^ 9 ° leavmg a surplus of ;^746 716 

The labour employed m 1883-84 was — labourers, 421 925 carts, 
38757 cattle, 33 987 

s&mbhar — Town withm the joint junsdiction of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
States on the bank of the Sambhar lake, Rajputdna situated 39 ttuIpr 
southwest of Jaipur city Population (1881) 5574 Hindus number 
4831 and Muhammad'ins 743 A station on the Sdmbhar branch of 
the R^jpiitina Mal«^ Railway Dispensary and post-office 

Baanbhiigai^ —tillage m Maimansmgh Oistnct Bengal 3 miles 
east of Nasirdbdd Population (1881) 938 One of the busiest marts 
m the District for country produce of all kinds large exports of 
jute In 1876-77 the registered exports from Sambhuganj included 
f2 000 mounds of jute (mostly sent direct to Calcutta) 31 000 mounds 
of nee and 9500 mounds of mustard seed No later trade statistics 
are available. 

Sameswan {Someswan or Samsdt^) —River m the Garo Hills 
Assam Rising near the station of Turd it flows first m an easterly 
direction along the north of the Tura range and then turns south 
through a picturesque gorge and finds its way into the plains in the 
Bengal Distnct of Maimansmgh It finally empties it elf mto the Ranks 
river in par^na Susdng Both m sire and utihty the Sameswari is 
the most important nver in the Garo Hills. It is navi^ble up- tream as 
high as Siju about 20 miles within the hills Here its channel is inter 
rupted by a bed of granite rocks and rapids In several other portions 
of Its course it again becomes navigable for canoes Valuable outcrops 
of coal have been discovered and surveyed m the Samesnan valley 
but none has yet been worked Limestone of good quality abounds on 
the nver banks, and there are some curious caverns m the limestone 
formation The largest of these caves lies near Siju, and has been 
explored for a whole diy without reaching the source of a small stream 
which issues from the cave Above Siju the Sameswan flows through 
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a tract of sandstone m which extensive coal beds have been discovered 
on both sides of the nver but up to 1884 they had not been worked 
otherwise than experimentally In its upper course are several magmfi 
cent gorges, with rocky chfls clothed in tropical vegetation The water 
swarms with hsh including the excellent mahsir and the Giros are 
enthusiastic fishermen 

Suni — Town m Rddhanpur State Bombay Presidency — See Shami 
— Petty State m the Jhalawar division of Katl^w'ar Bombay 
Presidency consisting of a villages with 4 separate tnbute-payers or 
shareholders Area 13 square miles Population (1881) of the State, 
1330 and of Samla village 7^7 Estimated revenue ;^762 of which 
^96 IS paid as tribute to the British Government and ;^io 8s to 
the Nawdb of Junigarh 

Samna^ar — Town in the Twenty four Parganis Distnct Bengal — 
See Syamnagar 

Samod — ^Town m Jaipur State Rajputina. \ large and flourishing 
town, the principal place of Samod ^.amtndart It is defended by a fort 
of some strength on the summit of 1 lull, at the base of which the town 
stands Samod zaminddn is held by one of the principal thdkurt of 
Jaipur State and yields an annual revenue of ooo 

Samp^l Ghdt — One of the passes connecung South Kdnara Dis- 
trict Madras Presidency with Coorg Good road practicable for 
wheeled carnages. 

SdmpgdoZL — Sub division of Belgaum District Bombay Presidency 
Area, 425 square miles villages 123 Population (18,2) r3t 504 
(i88r) 119843 namely males 39565 and females 602^8 Hindus 
number 10655 Muhammadans 1002 7, and others, j 2 64 Sdmp 

gdon has great variety of soil and surface From the hilly west the 
country gradually sinks eastwards into a great black cotton plain In 
the southwest ranges of quartr and ironstone about 150 feet high 
and a quarter to half a mile apart run nearly north and south The 
Malprabha river crosses the mu’dle of the Sub^iivision from west to 
east Of a total area of 424 square miles 22 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages The rest contains 217 179 acres of 
cultivable bnd of which 52 998 acres are alienated lands in Govern 
ment villages 4223 acres, uncultiv able land 1277 acres grass 16627 
acres, forests and 1297 acres, village sites roads etc In 1881-82 
out of 158 320 acres held for tillage 18 598 acres were under grass. Of 
the remaining 139 722 acres 17 726 acres were twice cropped Cereals 
and millets occupied 113281 acres pulses, 18 637 acres oilseeds, 
3504 acres fibres 16 43 acres and miscellaneous crops 3574 acres. 
In 1883-84 the Sub-divtston contained — criminal courts 2 police 
circles {thdnds) 6 regular police, 49 men village watch {chauHidrs) 
489 Land revenue j^23 9i3 
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S 4 nip£f& 0 lL — Town in Belgium District Bombay Presidency and 
head-KiuartCTs of Simpgion tdluk situated about t8 miles south-east of 
Belgium tOTin in lat 13 36 N^long 74 50 E Population (1881) 
3629 Besieged and captured in 16S3 by Akbar s son Pnnce Muham 
mad Muazzam Tow-ards the end of the seventeenth century the 
founder of the Kittux Desii family settled at Simpgdon which lapsed 
to Government after the Kittur outbreak in 1824. Sampgaon has a 
few looms weekly market on Sundays when cattle cloth cotton, and 
grain are sold. Post office library two schools one for girls and an 
old mosque 

Simpla — East central tahM of Rohtak District, Punjab Area 
417 square miles towns and villages 123 houses 19855 families 
30516 lotal population (1881) 142177 namely males 76004 
and females 66 1 73 Average density of population 341 persons 
per square mile Classified according to religion the population 
consists of — Hindus 129508 Muhammadans 12394 Jams, 263 
Sikhs II and others r Of the 123 towns and villages, 33 con 
tain less than five hundred inhabitants , 37 between five hundred and 
a thousand 52 between one and five thousand and i between five 
and ten thousand inhabitants The average area under tillage for 
the five years ending 1881-82 is returned at 306 square miles, or 
195 909 acres the area under the principal crops bemg as follows — 
joar 47134 acres bfjra 41043 acres gram 3 265 acres wheat 
25 036 acres barley 17 076 acres other food-grams, 135 acres cotton 
14,279 acres sugarcane 6078 acres the remainder consisting of a 
little vegetables indigo and tobacco Revenue of the iaksil, 898 
The local administrative staff consists of a tahsiidar and an honorary 
magistrate presiding over i civil and ■» criminal courts. Number 
of police circles 3 strength of regular police 69 men village watch or 
rural police 2 1 7 

BAmplfl. — 'Village in Rohtak District, Punjab and bead quarters of 
Simpla tahiil situated in lat 28 47 n and long 6 49 e on the 
Rohtak and Delhi road half way between Rohtak tow n and Bahidur 
garh TakHlt police station, post-oftice village school and sardt 

Samra {Setnra) — ^Town m Ihtimadpur taksil Agra Distnct, North 
l^estem Provinces situated m lat 27 19 26 n long 78 7 10 e 
14 miles northwest from Ihtimadpur town. Population (1881) 479, 
Bi weekly market and village school 

gamrAln. — Eastern tahstl of Ludhiana Distnct, Punjab Area, 288 
square miles. Population {1881) 152 509 namely males 84,838 and 
females 67 671 average density of population 530 persons per square 
mile Classified according to religion there are— Hindus, 89 154 , 
Muhammadans, 46 223 Sikhs, 16 893 and others 239 Revenue 
of the tahsllt £,2'i 527 The local administrative staff consists of a 
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lahAUdraxiA a munstf presiding over i crimmal and a avil courts. 
Number of police circles {thdnAs) 3 strength of regular police 58 
men vilbge watch or rural police {(haukUdrs) 244. Samrdla, tbe 
head-quarters of the tahsif is a small village and was only chosen as 
such on account of us central position 
Samsa Parvat — Peak of the Western Ghits bordenng on South 
Kdnara District Madras Fresidenc) 6300 feet high Lat 13 8 n , 
long. 75 18 E. The hill is used as a sanitarium b> the European 
residents of South Kdnara there are two bungalows but no village 
easy access by road (56 miles) from Mangalore The climate except 
from June to September during the south west monsoon is delightful 
and for sportsmen there is abundance of game Wood water and 
grass are also plentiful There is no plateau iiroperlj speaking but 
undulating ground along the line of the mountain for some miles. 
English Ihiits flowers and vegetables grow well and in most resjiects 
the climate and soil resemble those of Coonoor (kunur) 

B&mthar (Sampikar Sumpter) — Natiic State in Bundelkhand 
underthe political superintend nee of the Bundelkhand Agcnc) Central 
India )>ing between 2^ 42 and 25 ^7 n lat and between 78 51 
and y 9 XI £ long Area, 174 square miles. Population (1881) 38,633 
name!} males 20403 and females 18230 occupying 7131 houses 
in 1 town and 87 villages Hindus number 36 195 Muhammadans 
2284 Jains 56 Chnstians 5 and aboriginal tribes (Moghias) 93 
Estimated revenue ^^0000 Sdmthar is bounded on the north 
and west by Gwalior on the south west south and south-east by the 
British District of Jhinsi and on the cast by Jabun District The 
State of Simthar was separated from Datiyi onh one generation pre 
vious to the British occupation of Bundelkhand AMien the British 
first entered the Province Rdja Ranjit Singh retiuested to be taken 
into the friendship and under the protection of the British Government 
but nothing definite was done till 1817 when a treaty was concluded 
with him Ihe chief is entitled to a salute of ii guns. He has 
received the right of adoption The military forces of the State are 
300 cavalry and 2000 infantry with 3^ guns and 150 gunners 
Sliltithar — Chief town of Samthar State Bundelkhand Central 
India. Lat 25 51 \ long 78 S5 e* Population (i88t) 7891 
namely Hindus 6905 Muhammadans, 980 and others 6 
S4lxilllkota {CMmarlaketa) — Town in Cooinada fdlttk Godavan 
District, Madras Presidency — Chauarlakota 
gjaivAla- — Petty State in the Gohelwar divi ion of Kathiiwir, Bombay 
Presidency consisting of i village with 2 separate tnbute payers or 
shareholders Area, 51 square miles. Population (1881) 500 Esti 
mated revenue jC^jo 145. is paid as tnbute to the. Oickwir of 

EOiOda, and 30s to the \awib of Junigarh 
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fM.wn.tn!- — Sub division of Ahmadabdd District Bombay Fresidencj 
Area, 360 square miles Populauon (1872) 73229 (1881) ,6964 
namely males 39 249 and females 37 715 occupying 20 194 houses 
in I town and 84 villages. Hindus number 68 811 Muhammadans 
4690 and others 3463. Except an undulating stnp of land on the 
west S^and is in the centre a rich plain of light soil with well wooded 
fields and m the south and west a barer stretch of black soiL The 
people live in prosperous v illages with several fine ponds Water supply 
generally good. Of a total area of 360 square miles 162 square miles 
belong to alienated and tdlukdari villages The remainder contains 
126547 acres of occupied land of which 38 696 acres are alienated 
land m Government villages 69 525 acres cultivable waste 39 703 
acres uncultivable waste and 17 319 acres village sites roads e+c 
In 1860-61 the year of settlement 5674 holdings were recorded with 
an average area of 12^ acres paying an average Government assess 
ment of 9S- ojd In 18/7-78 74^17 acres were under actual 
cultivation of which 657 acres were taice cropped Cereals and 
millets occupied 62144 acres pulses 2771 acres oil seeds, 1 64 
acres fibres 8163 acres and miscellaneous crops 83 acres. In 
1883 the Subdivision contained — criminal court 2 police arcle 
{thana) 1 regular police 54 men village watch ( hatikidars) 292 
Land revenue 628 

SAnand — Chief town of the Sdnand Subdivision of Ahmadabfid 
District Bomba) situated t 6 miles west of Ahmadabad cit) m lat 
22 59 V and long 72 5 jO £. Population (iSSi) 6984. Hindua 

numbered 546^ Muhammadans 299 Jams i 1 Christian i 
and 'others 9 S^nand is a station on the Bomba) Baroda and 
Central India Railwav 18 miles from Ahmadabad Post-office dis- 
^lensary, and dharmsald 

SanavArapeta — Town m Fllorc tdhtk Goddvan District, Madras 
Presidencv lopulation (1881) 3200 Hindus numbered 2773 and 
Muhammadans 427 Number of houses ^,97 

SanAwan — Northern iaksd of Muzafiargarh Di tnct Punjab con 
sisting of a high central upland almost barren known as the tnal 
together with two strqis of lowland along the banks of the Indus and 
the Chenab. Area, 1327 sejuate miles number of towms and villages 
127 houses 13413 fimilies 17 177 Population (1881) 80851 
namel) males 43 636 and females 37 i9a Average density of popu 
lation 61 persons per square mile Classified according to religion, 
Muhammadans numbered 71 584 Hindus, 9533 and Sikhs, /12 
Of the 127 towns and villages 76 contain less than five hundred 
29 between five hundred and a thousand and 22 between one and five 
thousand inhabitants The average area under tillage for the five 
years ending 1881-82 is returned at 158^ square miles, or 101,438 acres, 
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the area under the principal crops being — wheat s*«796 acres, 

6960 acres bdjra^ 6504 acres gram 2795 acres moth 2052 acres 
barley 1829 acres nee, 633 acres, cotton 8334 acres, mdigo 3981 
acres, tobacco 259 acres sugar-cane 105 acres and \egetables 382 
acres Revenue of the tahAl ;^i4 099 The local admmistrative taff 
consists of a iahdldar and an honorary magistrate presiding o\er 1 
civil and 2 cnminal courts Number of police circles {ihdnds) 
strength of regular police s* village watch or rural police 

{thaukidars) 105 

Baniwar — Plot of land m Simh Distnct Punjab Made over by 
the British Government in 1852 as the site of the l^wrence Military 
Asylum The buildings stand in laL 30 54 35 n and long. 77 2 
10 E. on a wooded hill facing Rasauli which is 3 miles distant 
They consist of bojs and girls schools and the residences of the 
Principal with a staff of teachers, and a church Ihc institution 
which IS undenominational, accommodates from 400 to 500 children 
In September 1883 there were 4 4 boys and girl on the rol's includ 
ing 64 in the orphanage 

Sinchi. — 'Village in the ^ alive State of Bhdiil, Central India 
situated on the left bank of the Betwa river about 5J miles south 
west of Bhilsa, and 20 miles north-east of Bhopal cit> Sinchi is 
famous as the site of some of the most extensive and remark able 
Buddhut remains in India the centre of the great group described by 
General Cunningham under the name of The Bhih 7 Tvpes 

The present village of bdnchi is situated on a low ridge of sand 
stone the general direction of which is from north to soutli the whole 
summit of the hill being covered with rums Ihe hill is flat topped 
and isolated with a steep cliff to iht, as ward and to the westward an 
eas) slope covered with jungle at tlK foot and near the top broken 
into steps b> horizontal ledges of rock 

The principal buildings which now remain occuiy only the middle 
part of the level summit, and a narrow l^clt leading down the hill to the 
westward. They consist of one gr^at stupa or tope with its railing 
and other adjuncts about ten smaller stupas some now showing 
nothing more than the foundations a stone bow] 4J feet m diameter 
and 2^ feet deep supjioscd to luve once contained Buduhas holy 
nettle and other objects of antiquarian mtere t The summit of the 
hill on which these remains are found has a gentle sIoi^hc m the 
same direction as the dip of the strata and the level of the court 
of the great stupa is about 12 or 15 feet below that of a ruined vtkdra 
and temple on the eastern edge of the precijiicc The hill which 1$ 
about 300 feet m height is formed of a light red sandstone hard and 
compact in texture, but subject to sjiht 1 his stone has been used for 
all the topes and other buildings where mere hardness and durability 
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were required but for the colonnades and sculptured gatewajs a due 
grained white sandstone was brought from the Udayagin Hill 3^ 
miles to the northward The village is now very small but the 
numerous rums scattered over the hill between Sinchi and K^nakhera 
show that there once nas a lar^e town on this site Plaster casts of 
the gateways etc. of the topes have been sent to England 

Fergusson {History of Indian and Eastern Architecture t876 page 
61) thus wntes of this group of remains — 

The pnncipal of these known as the Great Tope at Sanchi, has 
been frequently described the smaller ones are kiionn from General 
Cunningham s descriptions only but altogether they have excited so 
much attention that they are perhaps better known than any group m 
India "We are not however perhaps justified in assuming from tie 
greater extent of this group as now existing that it possessed the same 
pre eminence in JBuddhist times If we could now see the topes 
that once adorned iny of the great Suddhist sites m the Doab or 
Behar the Bhilsa group might sink into insignificance It may only 
be that situated in a remote and thinly peopled i>art of India, thej 
have not been exiiosed to the destructive energy of op]>osing sects of 
the Hindu rthgion and the bigoted Moslem has not wanted their 
matenals for the erection of his mosques They consequently remain 
to us while It mav be that nobler and more extensive groups of 
monuments have been swept from the face of the euth 

Notwithstanding all thit has been wntten about them we know 
very little that is certain regarding their object and their history Our 
usual guides the ChinLSt Pilgrims fail us here Fa Hian never was 
within some hundreds of miles of the place and if Hiuen Tsiang 
ever was there it was after leaving Ballabhi (Valabhl) when his journal 
becomes so wild and curt that it is difficult sometimes impossible to 
follow hi n He has at all events left no description by which we can 
now identify the phee and nothing to tell us for what purpose the 
Great Tope or any of the smiller ones were erected The ^ahdwanso 
It is true helps us 1 little m our difficulties It is there narrated 
that \soka when on his way to Ujjain of which place he had been 
nominated governor tamed some tune at Chetyagiri or as it is else 
where called essanagan the modem Bisnagar close to Sanchi, He 
there married Devi the daughter of the chief and by her had twun 
sons Ujjenio and Mahmdo ind afterwards a daughter Sanghamitta 
The two last named entered the priesthood and jdayed a most 
important part in the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon Before 
setting out on this mission Mahmdo visited bis royal mother at 
ChAyagin and was lodged in a superb vthara which had been 
erected by herself In all this there is no mention of the Great Tope 
■which may have existed before that time but till some building is 
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found in India which can be proved to have existed before that age 
It will be safe to assume that this is one of the 84 000 topes said to 
have been erected by \soka. Hid Sdnchi been one of the eight 
cities which obtained relics of Buddha at the funeral pyre the case 
might have been different but it has been dug into and found to be 
a sfr/^Oy and not a dagb^a It consequently was erected to mark some 
sacred spot or to commemonte some event ind we h«vve no reason to 
believe that this was done anywhere before Asokas time 

On the other hand two smaller topes on the same platform con 
tamed tehes of an undoubted historical character That called No 2 
Tope contained those o' ten Buddhist teachers* who took part in the 
third great convocation held under Asoka and some of whom were 
sent on missions to foreign countries to disseminate the doctrines 
then settled and \o 3 Tope contained two caskets One of these 
enclosed relics of Maha Moggalana the other of Sanputra friends and 
companions of Buddha himself and usually called his ri^ht and left hand 
disciples It does not of course follow that this daghoba is as old as the 
time of Buddha on the contrary some centunes must elapse before a 
bone or rag belonging to any mortal liecomes so precious that a dome 
IS erected to enshnne it Ihe great probability seems to be that these 
relics were deposited there by -Vsoka himself m cIosl proximitv to the 
sacred spot which the Great lope was erected to commemorate The 
tope containing relics of his contemporaries mast of course be much 
more modem probably contemporary with the gateways which are 
subsequent to the Christian era 

Ssn-daw {^Tshan-dau ) —A mall pagoda situated amid the hills on 
the left bank of Sandoway town bandowaj District Arakan Division 
Lower Burma, Built m 784 a.d by lining Nyo km to enshrine a hair 
of Gautama The inhabitants of Sandoway town spend one day at this 
temple in March June, and October of each jear spending the other 
days during which their feasts last at the pagodas of An-daw and 
Nan-daw 

S 4 ndi- — Pargana in Bilgram iaimf Hardoi Di tnct Oudh Bounded 
on the north and west by parganAs Ldwan Barwan and Ka idri on the 
south west and south by the Ganges and parj^auA Bflgram and on the 
east by pargand Bangar T^eparganA is intersected by the Garra river 
from north to south and the Rimgangd flows irTc^ularl} along or near 
Its western and south western border It is divided into two distinct 
pomons by an irregular sandy ndge which running from north to south 
immediately to the cast of bandi town marks the bank of an anuent 
ediannel of the Ganges long since abandoned by the nver m its gradual 
westward recession All the villages on and to the east of this ndge are 
poor uneven and sandy Imgation is scanty and difficult On the other 
hand all the country to the west of the ndge or about four tifths of the 
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total area of the pargani is a distinctly alluvial tract levelled and 
enriched by the floods of three Himdlayan nvers the Garra, Rimgangd 
and Ganges, and by minor streams such as the Sendha. All this 
tract IS iardt that is to say it has been scooped by fluvial action out of 
the adjacent hangar or original plateau and in it the water level is 
always so near the surface that m the dry months percolation largely 
suppbes the want of irrigation while in the nuny season it is more or 
less completely flooded. It constitutes in fact the flood basin of the 
three rivers named above In heavy floods such as those of 1871 
a sea of waters spreads from Sdndi to Fatehgarh, 20 miles west Ihe 
nvers bring down a rich alluvial deposit locally called sto which fertilizes 
the submerged fields and makes manuring unnecessaij The silt 
brought down by the Rdmgangd in heavy floods is sometimes spread 
2 fcLt thick over the fields Area, 168 square miles of which 107 
square miles are cultivated Chief products — wheat, barley rice 
b&jra gram jodr and arhar Population (i88i) 72 830 namely 
males 39, /49 and females 33081 Of the 141 villages in the 
parganf 8o| are hdd b> Rdjputs, 26 bj Muhammadans nj by 
Brdhnians, 5-^ by Ixidhs, 4 by kij-asths by Ahirs, and 12 by Govern 
ment Txlukdiri tenure prevails in 30V villages, zamindari in 61^ and 
pattidari in 49 Government land revenue ;i^i2 Oj6 equal to an 
avenge of 3s fid per cultivated acre or 2s 3d per acre of total 
area 

Slindi — Town and municipalu) m Hardoi D str ct Oudh and head 
quarters of Sandi par an i situated on the left bank of the Garra river 
on the old route from Shdhjahdnpur th Shdhdbdd to Lucknow Lat 
27 If ji; N long /9 59 45 A considerable town vwth a popii 
]ation(i88i)of9Sio namdv Hindus 6^80 Muhammadans 3022 and 
Chrisuans S Municipal income (1883-84) ^^471 of which ;;^366 was 
denved from taxation average incidence of taxation gd per head 
Sandi has a local reputation for the manufacture of a descnption 
of cotton carpets {ia/in) Numerous handsome mosqaes and tombs of 
Muliammadan saints A or travellers rest house is situated 

in the market m the Nawdbganj quarter of the town. 

Saudila — Tahsd or Sub-dnision of Hardoi District Oudh Ijmg 
between 26 53 and 27 21 n lat and between So 18 and 80 52 E 
long Bounded on the nortli bj Hardoi and Misrikh on the east bj 
Mahmuddbid, on the south bv Alalihabad and Mohan and on the west 
by Bflgrdm tahsils Area 557 square miles of which , are cultivated 
Population (1881) 250 406 namely Hindus 225 496 and Muhammadans 
24910 Number of males 132372 females 118034 number of 
villages 415 average density 449 persons per square mile This 
/ffAr*/ comprises the four /«/g<7«erof Sandlla, Kaljdnmal Balamau and 
Gundwcu In 1883 it contained 4 civil and 6 criminal courts including 
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a. bench of Honoraiy Magistrates number of police arcles {fMnds) 4 
strength of regular and town police 1 10 men village watch or rural 
police {diaukiddrs) 63 1 

Sa&dlla. — Par^and of Hardoi District Oudh Bounded on the 
north by Gopdmiu on the east by Gundwa and Kal}amnal on the 
south ind south west by Mohan Anris Safipur and Bangarmau and 
on the west by B^lamau and Mallanwin parganas A. ]ioorly viooded 
tract with a large area of barren and sandy soil Area, 329 square 
miles, of which i/O square miles are cultivated Chief products — 
barle} wheat bdjra gram athar mash and jodr At the time of the 
survej barley occupied a fourth of the cultivated area wheat a 
fifth bajra and gram together rather more than a fifth while another 
fifth was under arhar mash jeir and rice Other crops— cotton 
sugarHcane popp} tobacco and indigo Population (1881) 151 440 
namely Hindus 130 910 and Muhammadans 053a Of the 213 
villages comprising the pargans 82 arc held by Rajputs 81 by 
Muhammadans, 41 b} Kd\asths 5 by Brihmans 2 by kurmis and 
I each b> Kalwirs and Lodhs Talukdan tenure obtains m 1 14 villages 
70 are zammdirx 6 imperfect patuddri and ^ bhijd^hara Govern 
ment land revenue ;^i8 299 equal to an aNengc of 35 4d jjer 
cultivated acre or is 9d per acre of total area. Ihc principal land 
holding families ate Sayyid Musalmins 

Sandila. — Town and mumcipalitv m Hardoi District Oudh and 
head quarters of Sandila iahsr/ and pargana situated 3 miles north 
west of Lucknow and 34 milt,s south-east of Hardoi town l^t 27 
415 v long So 33 20 E The fourth larj^tst town m Oudh and 
the second largest in Hardoi District Population (1881) 14865 
namely malts 7366 and females ,499 Muhammadans number 7487 
Hindus ,373 and Christians, 5 Municipal income (1883-84) 
^745 of which ^724 was derived from taxation average incidence 
of taxation iijd per head of the pojmlation The town contains the 
usual Sub di\ sional civi* and enmm tl courts pol ce station dispensarj 
and Anglo vernacular school No buildings of special interest or 
antiquit} The bdra Lamlka or hall of twelve pillars a stone building 
was erected about 150 >ears ago Markets are held twice a week at 
which pdn and ghi are sold for export in considerable quantities. 
Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwav During the Muuny 
two severe actions were fought at Sandila on the 6th and 7th October 
1838 

SandoW&y ( T 7 ian~dwat) — British District m the Arakan Division 
Lower Burma Area 3667 square miles Population (1881) 640x0 
souls. Bounded on the north by the Mai river separating it from 
K>auk pyu District on the east by the Arakan Mountains on the 
south the Gwa river and on the west by the Bay of Bengal Its 
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extreme length la 136 miles its breadth in the north 48 and in the 
south 24 miles. The administrative headquarters are at Sandoway 
Town 

Pkysual Aspects — Sandoway District is a mountainous country the 
Arakan range sending out spurs which reach to the coast These 
m their turn give off numerous sub-spurs running for the mo t part 
parallel to the mam chain The surface coniigiiration of the District 
IS so disrupted by the influence of igneous action that not more than 
one^ighteenth of the area can be called plain and except in this plain 
and on the hill ides, \ihere clearings are made for taungya or nomadic 
cultivation the District is covered with dense forest From the mouth 
of the Sandoway river northwards the coast is indented with navigaWe 
and intercommunicating tidal creeks by means of which communication 
can be kept up without going out to sea Southwards it presents a 
rugged and rocky barrier to the ocean and has few available harbours 
The rivers draining the District are but mountain torrents to within a 
few milus of the coast The principal of these are — the Maf and 
the lanlwe falling into the arm of the sea which divides Ramn 
island from the mainland the faung gup (1 oung-goop) which enters 
the Bay of Bengal bv several mouths between lat 18 44 and 18 50 
N the Sandoway a tidal river navigable by the largest boats as far 
as Sandow a) tow n the G wa, w hich falls into th e sea in about lat 17 36 
N formin^ a good anchorage for steamers and vessels drawing from 9 
to 70 feet of water though the entrance is rendered difficult by rocks 
and a sandy bar 

The mam range of the \rakan \omas has m the north a direction 
south-east by south but it gradualh curves toward the west and at 
the source of the Gwa rims nearly due north and south In the north 
some of the peaks attain an elevation of little less than 5000 feet 
which fails to 3 00 feet at ^baukbin where the Taunggup road 
crosses the range South of lat 18 i 26 v the height rapidly 
diminishes and at the sources of the Gwa is only about 890 feet 
The chief pass is tliat from launggup to Padaung on the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy) in Prome District a route followed by the mam body 
of the Burmese in thuir invasion of Arakan m 1784 but found im 
practicable for troops or beasts of burden in 1823-26 Since then, the 
road has been considerably widened and rendered fit for the passage 
of an armed force. It is now mostly used by traders from Pegu, and 
the telegrajih line to Calcutta is earned along it Another pass con 
nects Gwa with Le myct hna m Bassein. 

The three most important timlier trees found m the District are — 
pys» gado (Xylia dalabriformis) used in house-bmlding and for railway 
sleepers in. (Dipterocarpus tubcrculatus) and ka gnym (Dipterocarpus 
alatus) from which are extracted resin and oil respectively I^nn-ma 
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{L^^trcemia Flos-Regmse) tinn-gan (Hopea odorata) kagn^aung 
(Dipterocarpus turbinatus) and many other trees abound Ihe low 
ground within tidal limits is covert niih dense mangrove jungle. 
The area of reseried forest in 1883-S4 was 307 square miles. 

Owing to the mid and inaccessible character of the greater portion 
of Sandowij District its geological structure has received verv cursory 
exaromauon The existence of cretaceous rocks was hrst established m 
1872 Mr Theobald says that they extend down from Kyaukpyu 
District in lat 29 30 n certamlj as for as K>ein ta li in Sandoway a 
distance of 94 miles. Limestone occurs about 4 miles south-south west 
of Mai where it is quarried and burned for local use Ihe rock is 
argillaceous very homogeneous in grain and occasionally seamed with 
calcite Other outcrops also belonging to the cretaceous age are 
found in various parts of the District It is very probable that on 
examination the fomiitions in the plains would give evidence of 
frequent alterations of mirint with fresh water sediments They 
cercainl} indicate nothing of the consolidation of older systems 
Limestone intermixed with the tertiar) clajs and sands of the lower 
lands IS abundant and verv pure yielding on analysis carbonate of 
lime (wath tracc» of iron) 93 6 per cent insoluble clay 64 \ ems 

of steatite and white fibrous quartz also occur in the District 
Jlntory — A.ccordint to the palm leaf chronicles there reigned in 
Baranathi (Benares) at a time when the duration of human life was 90 
millions of years, a descendant of the first Buddha of the present epoch 
who had sixteen sons to the eldest of whom Ihamuti dew a, was 
allotted the country now forming ^ndowav District lor him the 
spirits or Nats built a city Dwa ra wad-di near the modern Sandowav 
Many ages later Stkkvawaddi the embryo Cautama Buddha was 
King of Baranathi and to his son Kan myin he gave all the lands 
inhabted by the Burmese Shan and Malay races Kan my m came to 
Dwarawad>di dispossessed the descendant of Tlia mu ti-de wa and 
was succeeded by kings of his own line who ruled for a penod 
represented by a unit followed by 140 ciphers During the reign of 
Na rein-da the la.st of these monarchs the country was attacked by the 
grandsons of a king who ruled in Mo gaung 

The legend runs thus — A,rnving at the mouth of the fhan-dwe 
(Sandoway) river they failed in their attempts to find the city owing 
to the devices of its guardian Bi 1 u ma, or as some sxy to its miraculous 
power of soaring above the earth in times of danger At length the 
guardian being propitiated withdrew her proteriion and the ten 
brothers then bound the city to the earth with an iron chain and 
divided their conquest in ten shares making Than dwe ( iron bound ) 
their capital But the eight younger brother were slam m combat with 
the people who apjjearto have nsen against them and the two elder fled 
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Henceforth Sandowa} appears only as a province of the Arakan 
kingdom ravaged alternately by the Burmese and Talaings until the 
conquest of Arakan by the Burmese m 1784 It was then formed 
into a governorship and its wun was one of the commandears of the 
Burmese army which invaded Bengal at the commencement of the 
first Anglo Burmese war The country was ceded to the British bv 
the treaty of Yandabu in 1826 and on the withdrawal of General 
Morrison s army one regiment of Native infantry was left at Sandoway 
A few years later the military head quarters were transferred to Kyauk 
pyu and subsequently the small detachment of two companies was 
also withdraisn 

Anitqmiits — On the hills close to Sandoway are three small white 
washed pagodas the An daw \an-daw and San-daw The An-daw 
IS said to have been erected in 761 a.i} by King Mmtsekkyup to 
cover a tooth of Gautama. The building is 242 feet in urcumference 
and 63 feet high The Nan daw stands on a hiU 480 feet above 
the level of the plain and is 58 feet high it is said to have been built 
m 763 A D by Mm bra to enshrine a nb of Gautama. The San daw is 
assigned to Mm nyo-khin (784 ^d) «.nd covers a hair of Gautama 
brought from Ceylon Three times a year pilgrims resort to these 
pagodas remaining, one day at each temple on each occasion Two 
stones inscribed in Sanskrit of the 8tn century have been foimd near 
the Sandoway river Stiver coins struck by ancient kings of Arakan 
are occasionally met with some of which have the dates and names m 
Burmese characters w hilst others bear Persian or Nagari inscriptions 
Celts or stone implement are abundant 

Population — Mountainous and forest clad Sandoway District seems 
to have been always sjxiTsely inliabited but the increase of population 
since the British occufiation has been proportionately larger than in 
other parts of Arakan In 18 8 the number of inhabitants was 19 538 
by 1S52 it had risen to 4 886 in 1S72 to 54 7 5 and in 1881 to 
64 010 namely males 3 / 06 and females 31 304. Number of villages, 
469 occupied houses rrfjp unoccupied houses. 773 average 
density of popuhtion r 7 66 persons jier square mile Claasified accord 
mg to age there were— under 15 years boys 14 058 and girls 13 486 
total children 2, 544 or 43 per cent of the population I3 years 
and upwanls males 18 64S and females 17818 total adults 36466 
or 57 per cent of the population 

Buddhi ts number 56458 Nat worshippers or persons of non 
Buddhist indigenous religion, 4S8S Muhammadans 2509 Hirdus 
124 and Christians 31 Taken by language — persons speaking 
Burmese (including Arakanesc) numbered 58 061 Chin 5045 Karen 
107 Shin 59 Bengali 399 Hmdustdni 263 and a very few 
speaking English Greek Chinese 1 amil Telugu, and Manipun 
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The Muhammadans are of t«o classes. The Me du who ascribe 
theiT origin to members of a colony from near Avi who originally 
came as soldiers mth the invading Burman army and who about 70 or 
more years ngo were joined by many of their co-religionists who left 
Burma dunng a famine Tht Kaman who claim to have come 
ongmally from Delhi and to be descended from the followers of the 
unfortunate Shah Shuji, who was jiut to death by the King of Arakan 
with whom he had sought refuge from his brother Aurangzeb Neither 
of these classes differ much from their Buddhist neighbours, except in 
religion and education of which they have less. The Hindus are 
mainly connets transported from India mam jears ago when Sando- 
way was a convict stition Chin a rice of mountaineers, ha\e long 
inhabited the north and east, and of htc years have spread into the 
plains. See irticle Tha\et >no 

There is (1S81) no town in the District with more than 2000 inhabitants, 
and by far the greater number of villages n'lmel} ;>Si have fewer than 

00 80 onl) having from 00 to 500 G from 500 to 1000 and i from 
1000 to -000 inhabitants Ihesc are nearj all situated between the 
sea-coast and the slopes of the \rakan \omas The chief places in 
the District are — S an now w the admmibtritive head-quarters situated 
on the Sandoway river and containing the usual public buildings 
population (1881) 1901 Talng-gli on the iaunggup river and 
head quarters of a township population 17^8 Cwa a trading village 
with a popuhtion of lO; Kvein 1 v li a small village at tht mouth 
of the nv er of the same name 

Agn u!(tre~ 0 { the total area of the District, namcl} 3667 square 
miles, only 60 square miles were returned in 188^-84 as cultivable and 
about 75 as under actual cultivation In 18S1 the total agricultural 
population numbered 53 66 or S3 83 per cent of the District popula 
uon Total amount of Government assessment including local rates 
and cesses on land, ^^6441 or an average of s 9„d per cultivated acre 
The chief CTO js are Tice sesamum tobacco cotton jvepjicr sugai-cane 
dkant palms and vams. In 1883-84 the area under the various crops 
was as follows — Rict 36 754 acres oilseeds, 981 sugar-cane 1044 
cotton 336, vegetables 292 d/iant palms 2353 tobacco 1874 
plantaiDSi, 664 mixed fruit trees, 606 chillies 320 taungya or hill 
gardens, 3986 miscellaneous crojis Sgf 1 and suited for nee yields 
on an average 940 lbs. per acre cotton 480 lbs oil seeds 400 tbs , 
sugar 1040 lbs tobacco 400 lbs and chillies 240 Ihs. Sesamum 
and cotton are grown prmcqially with nee in taungfa or hill gardens;. 
The cultivation of tobacco is extending the best is grown on the alluvial 
soil deposited during the south west monsoon by the torrents of the 
Ttoijia range in their short course to the sea. The Cuba plant was 
introduced by Captain (now Sir K. P) Phayre and Captain (now 
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Lieutenant-General) Fytche, and thnves well but is considered bj the 
natives inferior in flavour to theur o«n tobacco which is said to have 
been originally brought from China. Madder is produced near the 
Gw a and the cultivation is very profitable it is exported to Basseuu 

As an almost universal rule the land m the plains is held by small 
proprietors duectly from the State the average sue of the holdings is 
5 acres In 1883-84 the average rent of land suited for iicc was 7 s 
an acre oil seeds sugar cotton tobacco and chillies 3s 3d Land is 
not often mortgaged but very high interest is charged for loans If a 
large amount is required the land is generally made over to the mort 
gagee for several years on the payment of a lump sum for which no 
other interest is charged Labourers engaged for ploughing receive 
2 rupees or 4s. per acre and their food and when hired for trans 
planting or reaping a bushel of gram per diem W hen land is leased 
the rent is almost invariably paid in kind and averages one third 
of the yield In 188^-84 the average prices per mound of 80 lbs 
were — cotton i2v ricc $5 sugar 8s. salt 2s. 3d tobacco 8s 

oil seeds 8s. chillies 24s plough bullocks ics each sheep and 
goats, £1 each buffiloes 10s The wages of skilled labour were 
from IS to Ts 61 and of unskilled labour pd a day In 188^-84 
the igricuJtural stock and implements con 1 ted of— Cows and buMocks 
11777 buffaloes, 25 147 pigs 2^55 sheep and goats 484 bores and 
jHjnitts 32 elephants 7 plojj,hs 14^92 tuirts /90 boats 1692 

Manufaciuns (t — Ihe mo t important manufacture is thatch from 
the leaves of the dham\\\\ a; palm which is m great demand m ^kyab 
and K\ auk py u as w ell as localK Cotton cloth and silk dre ses are 
woven by the women m almost every house 1 he silk used is ob ained 
from the south«,rn township where silkworms are bred and from the 
valley of the Irawadi There is a large e\port trade with \kyab 
Kvauk pvu and 1 as ein in rice, tobacco sesanmm plantains salt salt 
fish /; or fish iiasts and boats The imports eonsi t of piece goods, 
cotton twist bttel nuts c ockery and hardware In S83-54 the total 
length of water communu-atiun in Saiidoway District was 130 miles of 
roads 20I miles. 

j^<f>/n«wf>w/w«—Lnder Burmese rule the regular revenue was de 
rived from transit dues a poll tax and a tax on land Five baskets (each 
holding 40 lbs ) of rice in the husk were taken for each pair of buffaloes 
used and half a basket was claimed bv the keeper of the roval granary 
as ‘wastage But thert was no fixed rate and the governors often 
exacted more In 18 8 it was calculated that every head of a family 
155 a year to the ( ovemment, whilst the annual cost of living 
for four jiersons was only £4 43 In the revenue amojnted to 
;^836 in 1871 to^^ii 744 including local funds. In i87/-^8 the 
imperial revenue was jCi4,4Zj of which land revenue, 
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the tocal revenue was ^^580 The incidence of taxation of all kinds 
was3soid per head In 1883-84 the gross revenue was ;^i3 978 of 
which ^£6749 was land revenue. In Burmest, times the country was 
administered bj a «.«« or governor under whom were the si/kt myo 
uk thu^^f and othtr subordinates It appears from the records at 
Sandowaj that the generally levied their demands thus — 

From married people well off with families bond strvants, cattle etc. 
£1 143 married people not so well off los married people 
dependent upon their own labour or too old for work and newl> married 
people with means, i8s n wly nurned people with little or no sub- 
stance, (pritsi-j) the maimed and infirm, Covemment 

serv’ants and bachelor were exempt from taxation 

For some time after the British occupation the country was in a 
disturbed state It has now settled down into a ]H.aceful District 
administered bv a Di-puty CommiiiSionLr with extensive judiaal powers 
who IS th chiet revenue authority under the Commissioner of the Divi 
sion L nder him are the extra Vssistant Commi'jsioncrs I he regular 
pohee con isted in 1883 S4 ot 196 officers and men or about 1 police 
man to tiery 18 square, m les or eier> ^ 7 inhabitants Ihere is a jail 
at Sa^'diway town the daily avcraoi. of prisoners in 18S3 was 15 *1 he 

total CO t was;£4i9 The hospital and civil dispen iry also at the 
head-quarter^ town gave relief m 1SS3 to m-doorand ;}8890Ut door 
patients Little education has till lately been given except by the 
Buddh t monks, l^je Census of 18S1 showed 2j/i bovs and 83 
girls as unde instruction besides 90^1 males and 10^ femaies able 
to read and wTite but not under instmciiun Ihe Muhammadans were 
still more baclvwa d m towns the children are better instructed and in 
some ca cs leam botli \rabic and Hindustani \ middle elass school 
was opened in 1S76 and had 44 pupils on the rolls at the end of the 
veai and ij 6 in 188^-84. Total number of sehoolsvn 1883-84 under 
public management indigenous and private 20 number of scholars 
683 

Chmai — From November to February the d ws are exceedingly 
heavy ana the nights very chilly the tcrrestri il radiatic n thermometer 
often reerrdme, on’y 38 F Prom Pebruary to Mav dense fogs rise 
during tne evenings and the wind blows from t le west Towards the 
middle of Mav storms of thunder and lightning arc of frequent 
occurrenee The averag rainfall registered for the twenty years end 
ing 1881 was 21202 inches Total rainfiill in 1883 22318 inches 
The maximum temperature was 103° F and the mminiuin 6t P The 
town of Sandoway 1 considered by some to be the healthiest place in 
\rakan The jirevalent diseases of the District are agues and fevers 
[Fey further information regarding Sandoway see the Bnttsh Burma 
Ga tiUer compiled by authority, vol u pp 606-626 the BnUsh 
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Surma Census Report for j88i and the several Administration and 
Departmental Reports of the Government of Burma ^ 

SandoWBJ —Chief tomi and heatl-quarters of Sandoway District 
Arakan Division Lower Burma situated in lat 18 27 35 n and 
long 94 24 36 E. on the Sandoway river about 13 miles from its 
mouth but only 4^ miles from the sea in a direct line The tovim 
lies in a basin about 12 miles long by i broad which is cultivated with 
nce and surrounded by hills, the only outlets being those through 
which the nver flows The larger portion of the town which is laid 
out regularly lies on the left bank of the river w'hilst on the nght 
side IS a long straggling suburb buried m trees and presenting the 
appearance of an independent village It contains the court houses 
police station market jail hospital dispensarj and circuit house 

Sandoway is a vciy ancient town and is often mentioned in \rakanese 
history as the capital of a kingdom or more probably a petty chieftain 
ship Its original name was Dwa ra wad dl but according to a 
current legend it was called Than due (by which appellation it is now 
known to the Burmese and Arikanese Sandoway being an English 
corruption) from its having been miraculously fastened to the earth by 
iron chains. 

After the capture of Arakan town in 1824 a force was sent south 
wards to attack Kamn and Sandoway General Mac Bean reached 
Sandoway on the 30th of \pril and occupied the town without resi t 
ance After the cessation of the war it remained for some years 
the head quarters of the troop garrisoning Arakan The garrison has 
now been iltogether withdrawn Mhen the British first took the town 
the number ol inhabitants was found to be 4^00 In 18/7-, 8 the 
population was returned at 1617 and m iSSi 1901 

Sandoway carries on a small coasting trade in nce vegetables, etc 
and 1 land traffic m silk and other piece gooi s with Prome and Bas ein 
over the Arakan Mountains valued at j^20oo per annum Owing to the 
numerous creeks mtetsectmg the coast, boats can ^et as far as Akyab 
without entering the open sea In the neighbourhood of Sandoway are 
the three j agodos of An daw Nan-daw and San-daw to which pilgnms 
resort three times a vear spending one day on each occasion at each 
shrme 

Sandoway — River m Sandoway District Arakan Division Lower 
Burma. It rises m the Arakan Hills, and flowing west north west falls 
into the sea in about lat 18 31 n About miles up the nver is 
Sandoway town which can be reached by large boats. The anchorage 
inside the mouth is from 5 to 6 fathoms the tide is ft It for a short 
distance above Sandoway town About 50 miles from the entrance is 
a sulphuretted hydrogen spring in the bed ot the nver the water of 
which attains a heat of no !• 
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flaadoeway Iflyoma. Township m Sandoway District Lower 
Burma, somenmes called the central township. Bounded on die west 
the Bay of Bengal It comprises 14 revenue circles chief town 
Samdowav on the Sandoway nver Id 1881 the cultivated area was 
so 667 acres products — nee, tobacco sesamum cotton pepper, sugar 
cane cocoa^uts hemp, and miscellaneous garden stuff Eaports — 

agncultural produce imports — European cotton and woollen goods 
silk goods from Frome and Bassem and earth-oil and lacquered ware 
from the latter Distnct Good communication by boat 

Sandra —Pass in Bashahr (Bussahir) State Punjab, across the Hima 
layan range in Kundwar Lat 31 4 n long 78 a e. (Thornton) 

Said to be open during only two months of the )ear Elevation above 
sea level about 16 000 feet 

Biui ddr {Sundoor Sandhur*) — Native State within the Bntish 
District of ^llarv Madras Presidency lying between 14 58 and 15 
12 N lat, and between 76 28 and 76 43 E long Area 164 square 
miles, of which a large proportion is hill jungle The State is bounded 
on the south by the Kddligi tdlvk and on all other sides, save a small 
portion bordering on Mjsore State, by the Hosjiet tdlul of Bellary 
Distnct The tract is elliptical in shape stretching from northwest 
to south-ea t and 1$ almost entire!) shut in by hills, which isolate 
It from the neighbourmg country Population of the State (1881) 
10532 The annual revenue from all sources somewhat exceeds 
,;^4Soo 

PA} steal Aspects — One chain of hills on the western limits of the 
State is known as the Sandiir or Ramanurlc range {gv) , and from 
the north the Timmappa Hills run dowm to form its eastern boundarj 
These are crossed by three principal passes. On the east the \ ettmhatti 
or Bhimagandi gMt connects the State with Bellar) on the south west 
threm^ the Oblagandi gorge runs an excellent cart road for through 
traffic. The Rimangandi valley between the two main converging 
ranges is the northern entrance and has a good road to Hospet The 
pnnapal elevations are the Rdmandnig, Kumdraswdmi, and Komba- 
thaiavu plateaux All these attain an elevation of about 3000 fceL 
The sides of the hills are in m(»t places forest-clad but indiscriminate 
felling and charcoal burning have done much to keep down the more 
valuable umbers 

Several streams water the State These, for the most part find an 
outlet m the Sandur river or Nin Nild through the Yettmhatti gorge 
and feed the Daroji tank in Hospet On the hills, tigers, leopards, hogs, 
porcupines, bears sdmbhar deer and jungle sheep are found The 
prevailing rock is a chlontic slate often highly impregnated with oxide 
of iron and crested m many places with mural ndges of ferruginous 
quaru rode tuUed with a vanety of colours, from a steel grey to a deep 
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liver brown. This rock often fonns whole hillocks always however 
overlying the slate On the hills generally iron-ore is obtained It is 
often of a nch quality easily got at and usually of a fmble descnption 
On Siinandnig various coloured clays are procurable without difficulty 
The prevailing soil in the valley is a nch heavy loam interspersed here 
and there with patches of black cotton-soil In various parts lime is 
obtained near the surface chiefly m nodular form The ascent to the 
Kumiraswiim pagoda passes 01 er an extensive bed of lava conglo- 
merate, and the same feature characterizes part of the Rimandrug 
range: 

History — The founder of the Sandur family was a Marathd named 
MalajI Rio Ghorpae an officer m the Bijipar army whose son 
Birijf entered the service of bivajf the Great The State had been pre 
viously held by a Bidar Pohgir but Birijf s son Sidaji took Sandur 
from the Bedars, and his conquest was confirmed to him and his heirs 
by SambhajI, the successor of SivajL Sidaji died in 17x5 and was 
succeeded m Sandur by his second son Gopil Rao whose fate is in 
volved in obscurity All that is known is, that Sandur was taken by 
Haidar All some time after his capture of Gooty (Guti) in 1^79 that 
Haidar began and Tipu completed the fort and that Gopai Rios 
son Siva Rio was kilM in battle in 1785 in a \am attempt to recover 
his patrimony 

In 1790 Si\a Rios brother Venkat Rao acting on behalf of his 
nephew Sidaji expelled Tipd s garrison but did not attempt to occupy 
Sandiir till the fall of Seringapatam. Ihe Feshwa then claimed the 
State as his own and presented it to \ aswaot Rao Ghorpae a distm 
guished officer of Sindtua s army who belonged to the same family as 
the former holders Yoswant Rio did not enter into possession and 
the widow of Sidaji who died in 1796 adopted Siva Rao a $00 of 
Khandi Rao the younger brother of \aswant Rio The Peshwi made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Sandur in 1815, and a his request in 
18x7 the Onttsh Government tn conformity with the proinsioiis of the 
treaty of Bassein sent a force under Sir Thomas Munro to reduce 4 t 
In October of that year the fort and State were surrendered. On Sir 
Thomas Munro s recommendation Siva Rao received as compensation 
^.jdgiroi 

In 18x8 however after the downfall of the Peshwa s Government, Siva 
Rio was restored to his State and in 1826 he received a sanad from 
Government confirming the lands of Sandiir to him and his heirs free 
of any pecuniary demands Siva Rao was succeeded in 1840 by a 
nephew named Venkat Rao, who died m 1861 His eldest son, &va 
Sim Mukha Rao being then a minor did not receive the sanad till 
1863. On the 24th January 1876 Lord Northbrook then Governor 
General, conferred on him the title of Raji, as a hereuitary distmction 
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to be assumed by his successors on fonna! recognition of their succes- 
sion. Siva Shan Mukfaa Rio died in May 1S78 and was succeeded 
by his half brother Rim Chendra Vittala Rio, the present Riji, to 
whom the sanad uras granted in February 1879 The Raji has the 
entire management of the revenue and police of his State and the duty 
of administering civil justice: In the administration of criminal justice 
he 15 required to refer all cases calling for capital punishment for the 
orders of the Madras Government The Collector of Bellary acts as 
Government Agent The chief holds a sanad confemng rights of 
adoption granted by the British Government 
In the office of the Agent of the Rija at Sandir is a copper plate 
document evidenang the grant of land in tndm to village carpenters 
and the building of vilh^es by a ‘ Narpati king 

Fopulaitox — The population of Sandir State in 1865 was 12963 
At the Census of 1871 it was returned as 14.994 nnd the Madras 
Administration Report for 1877-78 gives the number as 14,999 
jirobable that this estimate was considerably m excess of the actual 
population, as the Census was taken a few days previous to the Kuma 
raswimi festival when there was a considerable inSux of strangers 
The Census of 1881 gives the population as 10 532 The decrease of 
nearly 30 per cent since 1871 is due to the loss caused by death and 
emigiatton during the famine of 1876-^8 and the subsequent removal 
of the military depdt from Rimandrug According to the Census of 
1881 males numbered 5298 and females 5 34 occupying 3173 houses 
m 23 villages. Hindus numbered 9000 Muhammadans, 1521 and 
Christians, 11 In caste and race the people are identical with those 
of the surrounding Distnct of Bellaiy On the plateaux there is a hill 
tribe of hunters, called Bedais divided into tuo clans. They are a 
healthy and mdustnous people and although possessing peculiar 
customs, they are jirobablv Dravidian Hmdus and in no way connected 
with the abonginal tribes such as h'lalajihs, etc 
Ploiies of Interest — The two placres of most interest in the State are 
the important sanatorium of Raman malai situated 3150 feet above 
the sea and used chiefly as a convalescent depot for troops and the 
temple of Kumiraswami, of which Newbold gives the following desenp 
tion — It is situated near the basin of a ravine, not far from the 
summit of the south-west part of the range of hills that enclose the 
valley and after an ascent of 4 miles. The temple is neither large nor 
magnificent but has an air of antiqm^ of which its whitewashed ex 
tenor and gilded cupola cannot entirely divest iL The gopuram faces 
the east, on the left of the entrance is the shrine of the goddess 
Pirvati, consort of Siva to the west is the image of her son Kumitas* 
Winn, die presiding genius of the place and to the right stands the 
shnoe of the destroyer biva. In front is a square pool called * Aguste 
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Tutha. In front of the gopuram is a small octangular column of hewn 
stone at the foot of which he three tmnkless stone heads fhe largest 
IS that of the giant Tarakasam slam by KunhhaswimL The great 
festival occurs triennially and at this the number of pilgrims has latterly 
amounted to 25 000 or 30 000 the temple revenue averages from 
15 000 to 20 000 rupees (say ;£i5oo to ;^2ooo) annually KStasanam 
in old Kanaiese is still preserved which grants the endowment of the 
temple It was given in S 615 (713 A.D)byaking of the Marala 
d)'nasty named Bijala Niyak The climate of Kuraiiasw^i is 
descnbed as very agreeable although owing to its easterly position, it 
IS not so cool as that of Rdmandrug 

Revenue — The revenue of the Stote is at present about j^3 700 of 
which ^1800 IS denved from land The land revenue includes grants 
of land to dependants and service lands other lands to the annual 
value of 1 300 are alienated It has been the policy of the present 
Rajd to increase the security of the land tenures and render them 
permanent The peasants may cut wood for all agricultural purposes 
free of payment nor are they liable to be charged for firewo^ which 
they themselves carry home The poorer classes were formerly per 
mitted to cut firewood and gross in the jungles, and to sell it in the 
hdzir free of tax but under recent regulations each head load of fire 
wood brought for sale is subject to a tax of 3 ptes (or |d ) In 1882 an 
arrangement was entered into between the Rijd and the Government 
according to which 40 000 acres of forest land were leased to the latter 
for 25 years at 4 annas (6d. ) per acre per annum reserving to Govern 
ment the option of renewing the lease on the same terms at the end of 
that period and every succeeding period of 25 jears. 

The average annual rainfall of Sandur is about 36 inches The chief 
village IS Sandur populaUon (1881) 4096 occupying 793 houses. 

ftanddr {Sttndoor or more properly Ramandrug) — Hills m Bellazy 
District, Madras A range of hills about 15 miles long running from 
south east to north west ending abruptly near Hospet 1 his range forms 
the greater part of the western boundary of the Native State of Sandur 
dividing It from the Hospet tiluk Rdmandrug 3150 feet above 
the sea, is the prmctiial peak and was selected as far back as 1846 for 
the sanitarium of Raman malai The range consists of gneiss much 
weathered 1 he upper part of Rdmandrug is clay ironstone and the 
slopes consist of a variety of schistose rocks containmg manganese and 
antimony Tigers ore found in these hills and much useful wood 
comes from them 

Sandwip {Sund^p') — Island in the Bay of Bengal situated off the 
cost of Chittagong and Nodkhdli, and forming part of the latter District 
Lat 22 24 to 22 37 N long 91 22 1091 35 e. The laigest of many 
chars formed by the MisXIHna as it enters the sea For long a process 
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of ddavtoa went on m the south of Sandwlp but the sotl le formed and 
reappeared m 1865 as the Kilt char many miles long lying parallel 
widi the south face of the island, at a distance of 2 or 3 miles This 
char already acts as a bar to protect Sandwlp from further diluvioa, 
and will eventually in all probability become attached to it by the 
silting up of the intermediate channel 

Sandwfp early attracted the notice of travellers. Cresar Frederick 
the Venetian (1565) described the inhabitants as Moors, and stated 
that the island was one of the most fertile places in the country, 
densely populated and well cultivated He menUons the extra 
ordinary cheapness of provisions and adds that 200 ships were laden 
yearly with salt and that such was the abundance of matenals for 
shipbuilding that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria. Purchas {nnr 1620) states 
that most of the inhabitants near the shore were Muhammadans and 
there are several mosques on Sandwlp Island tno hundred years old. 
Sir Thomas Herbert (arc 1625) bears testimony to the fertility of the 
island which he describes as one of the fairest and most fruitful spots 
m all India. The cocoa nut palm ilounshes in Sandwlp and the nuts 
are exported to Chittagong and Akyab Sugar-cane is also cultivated 
to a small extent 

The island of Sandwip figured conspicuously in the contests of the 
17th century between the Arakanese Muhammadans and Portuguese 
(see Chittagong District) and during that period numerous forts 
were erected. In one of these the Muhammadan troops took refuge in 
March 1609 when the Portuguese landed on the island But the fort 
was besi^ed and captured and the defenders put to the sword In 1 6 1 6 
Sandwip was taken from the Portuguese by the Arakanese In 1665 
ShdistH Khdn, the Muhammadan Nawdb of Bengal detemuned to 
reconquer the island. An interesting account of his expedition, by 
the French traveller Bernier was translated in the Calcutta Jtevtm 
for 1871 and is quoted m The Statutical Amount of Bengal vol m pp 
243-246 

Until 1822 the island formed part of Chittagong but in that 
year it was made over to the newly formed District of NoikhdlL It 
had, from the time when it came under British administration (1760), 
formed a constant source of disquiet It afforded an asylum for the 
refuse of the rner Districts from Dacca southwards and had a 
mixed population of Hmdus Muhammadans, and Maghs who formed 
agncultuial colonies fishing settlement^ piratical villages and robber 
communities. The subordinate tenants kept up a bitter quarrel with 
the landholder in-chief and every class seemed to have a grudge 
against the rest, and some complaint to make to Government. But 
the firm adnunistrauon of the British officials gradually produced ite 
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tffect A Commissioner was appomted to measure and partition the 
island His appearance however was at first only the signal for new 
disorders On the one hand he complained obstructions and 
difficulties thrown in the way of executing his duty on the other 
haqd the tdlukddrs forwarded a bitter petition and lament An enter 
pnsmg native gentleman proposed in May 1785 to relieve the officials 
of further difficulty by tabng Sandwlp m farm But the Government 
was resolved to have the work thoroughly done and rejected his offer 
Accordingly the troublesome island was placed under the direct 
management of the CoUectot who was ordered to conduct a land 
settlement 

The administration of justice m Sandwlp was formerly under the 
authority of an officer called a faujddr resident in the island. But 
from a Report (dated September 1779) by Mr Duncan speaally 
deputed to Sandwfp it appears that when Government ceased to mam 
tain a fortress on the island the faujMr was no longer retained and 
justice was administered by an infenor officer with the title of daroga. 
This official had not however uncontrolled junsdiction From the 
year 1760 if not from an earlier date he rras entirely under the autho 
rity of the ndib ahad dar It was the duty of the darvgd and his assis- 
tants to prepare cases for hearing and on fixed days m each week 
the ndtb ahad-ddr ytawXd^ sit in his court of justice attended by the 
d&rogas kdnungos and atnittddrs to dispose of all cases brought 
before him. This court writes Mr Duncan toc^ cognizance of all 
matters civil and cnminal — ^its jurisdiction being only restrained as 
to matters of leienue the cognizance of which rested with the ohaddAr 
in his separate capaaty In matteis of debt, the court retained the 
fourth part of the sum in litigation, and enacted discretionary fines for 
thefi gang robbery {ddk Uti) fornication assaults and the like 

Among the miscellaneous inquiries conducted by Mr Duncan m 
1779, was one relating to complaints of slares or persons reported 
to be slaves against their masters. This unfortun..te race of man 
kind says hir Duncan bears in Sandwfp a larger proportion 
to the other inhabitants than perhaps in any other Distnct m the 
Province there is hardly a householder however indigent, who has 
not at least one slave and the majonty have many m their families. 
Their number also very soon increases by marriage in which they 
are encouraged by theu: masters the custom of the country being such 
that a free woman on marrying a male slave* reduces herself and 
her ffimily to be the perjietual slaves of her husband s master who 
continues ever after to retain them m the same bondage One man 
alone was said to possess more than 1500 slaves The principal cause 
assigned by Mr Duncan for the great extent to which slavery prevailed 
in Sandwfp^ was the extreme cheapness and abundance of grain in 
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the island, so that as often as there is any scarcity in pacca Distnct, 
It attracts people to Sandwlp where it has been common for many 
them to sell themselves and their posterity for mamtenance. Although 
Mr Duncan m 1779 set at liberty only 15 slaves and their families, 
yet none of his proceedmgs creat^ more general apprehension ^an 
his taking cognuance of this particular grievance, because all the 
pnnapal people were immedisUely interested. 

From us low l>ing position Sandwfp is peculiarly exposed to mun 
dation from storm waves, and suffered severely m loss of life and 
property by the cyclones of 1B64 and 1876 The calamity of the 
latter year was the severest on record. The follon’ing account of the 
inundation is quoted from a report by Mr Fellew the Collector of 
Nodkhdll — The people in the ullages on the southwestern coast 
stated that the inundation commenced with a wave at least 6 feet high 
which burst over the land from the south-east "Very shortly afterwards, 
another wave, 6 feet higher came from the south west These waves 
came suddenly just like the bore, mounting up and curling over The 
second wave is described as lifting the roofs of the houses, and whirl 
mg the contents — human beings, furniture etc. — ^siolently outside 
The mat walls, with their wooden posts were swept away the latter 
being either broken off short or wrested out of the ground All this 
was done suddenlj people described it as occurring in one second 

time Behind each wave the water did not fall again but re 
mained, so that after the second wave there was 12 feet of water oter 
the land. 

In the centre of the island the water came up less suddenly The 
Government Pleader at Hanshpur was taking refuge from the storm 
m hts new office Suddenly an alarm was raised that the water was 
coming He got on the wooden dais, but the water immediately 
coveted this. He then went up to his neck in water along a raised 
path to the bank of his tank, which is about 1 2 feet high He told 
me that the rising of the water did not take longer than two minutes 
from first to last, and that he was only just in time The bank of the 
bulk was not more than 10 yards from his office 

In many villages whole &mihes were swept away and in some of 
the ckars the entire population was destrojed 'In the village of 
NayimaiMi writes Mr Pellew one man was the sole survivor of 
thirteen , four men v«e the survivors of a household of twenty five. 
The women have perished m immense numbers Most of the men 
who remain are wifeless. In Kangdh Char the Sub-Inspector of 
Police found nothing but two wild buffaloes alive and the corpses of 
men, cows and buffaloes In Char Maulavi out of 177 people, 137 
died. 

For the first few days after this cydone of 1876, there were several 
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attempts at plundering and demoralization prevailed among the low 
Muhammadan population Men m gangs and singly armed with 
cudgels, bdls, and hatchets were the Collector reported wandering 
about the uiundated tracts and breaking open and looting all they 
could lay their hands upon whether under the care of owners or not. 
This lawlessness was however rapidly suppressed and the people 
soon returned to the sites of their former houses and busied themselves 
in drying their gram and in saving what they could of their property 
Throughout the devastated tracts the demeanour of those who really 
bore the brunt of the storm was Sir Richard Temple states marked 
by that enduring fortitude under suffering which distinguishes the native 
character 

The number of deaths was officiall} esUmated at 40 000 out of a total 
population of 87 016 Cholera set in soon after the cyclone had passed 
over Although a large medical staff was immediately despatched to 
the District the epidemic continued to rage to such an extent, that 
when Mr Pellew visited the Sandwfp islands the mortality from the 
plague threatened in some places to exceed that from the storm itself 
The returns for thirty three police-beats in South Sandwfp with a 
population of 10855 souls gave the deaths by drowning as 1063 
whereas those from cholera in the same tract had by December 1876 
amounted to 764 The pollution of the tanks and watercourses both 
by the salt water inundation and by the corpses of men and the 
carcases of cattle added to the other evils resulting from the c} clone 
while the stench from the dead tainting the air throughout the inun 
dated tract aggravated the plague of cholera. Nearly all the scavenger 
animals— jackals dogs and even vultures — penshed by the storm and 
the wave and for weeks after the inundation the land was covered 
with the dead bodies of men and cattle preserved by the salt water 
from rapid decomposition The total population of Sandwfp Island m 
1881 was returned at 72 467 showing a decrease since 1872 of i4j 549 
or 16 72 per cent 

ftLnyii. 1 rliAr A-— Village in Hoshangdb^d/a/^f/ Hoshangdbid District 
Central Provinces Population (1881) 2957 namely Hmdus 2592 
Muhammadans, 118 and non Hindu aborigines, 247 

RATigwln. — Rums m Jhang Distnct Punjab standing on a small 
rocky hill, upon the border of Gujrdnwila District, now known as 
Singlawdla Tiba, and identified by General Cunningham with the 
Sdkala of the Brihmans, the Sagal of Buddhism and the Singala of 
Alexanders historians The hill rises to a height of 215 above 
the sunoaiidmg plain on its north side and slopes southward till it 
exids in an abrupt bank only 32 feet m height, crowned in early times 
by a bnck wall traces of which still exist The whole mtervemng 
area is strewn with large antique bricks, great quantities of which have 
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been removed dunng recent years. An extensive swamp covers Ae 
approach on the south and east, the least defensible quarters, with a 
general depth of 3 feet m the rams, but dry dunng the summer This 
must have been a large lake in the days of Alexander which has 
since silted up b} detntus from the hill above On the north-east 
side of Ae hill. General Cunningham found the remains of two 
considerable buildings, with bncks of enormous size Close by stands 
an old well lately cleared out by wandering tribes. On the north west 
side, about 1000 feet distant rises a Ims ndge of rock, known as 
Munda ka pure, 30 feet m height, also covered by hnck remains 
The earliest notice of the locality occurs in the Afahdbhdrata where 
Sikala figures as the capital of the Midras or Jatakas and the Bdhikas, 
situated upon the Apaga rivulet, west of the Ird\ati or Rdvi and 
approached from the east by pleasant paths through the Ftlu forest. 
The neighbourhood bears the name of Mddra-des or country of the 
hlddras, to the present day llie Apagd rivulet has been identified by 
General Cunningham with the ^yak nodi a small stream which has its 
rise in Ae Jammu hills north east of Siilkot but which is now quite 
dry 10 the neighbourhood of Sdngala. 

In Buddhist legends, the city reappears as S^gal whither seven kings 
made their way to carry off Frabhdvati the wife of King Kusa. That 
monarch however met them outside the gates mounted upon an 
elephant and shouted with so loud a \oice that his words were heard 
o^er the whole world and the seven kings fled away m terror Aman 
Cuitius, and Diodorus all notice Sdngala a great aty defended 
not only hy a wall but by a swamp which was deep enough to drown 
several of the inhabitants who attempted to swim across Alexander 
seems to ba\e turned out of his direct hne of march to punish Ae 
KaAseans eff Sangala who had w ithheld their allegiance He stormed 
Ae outpost of Munda ka pure crowded with fugitives from other 
cities and then breaAing the walls by means of a mine captured the 
town by assault. Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who 
visited Sikala m 6^0 a d found the fortifications in ruins but traced 
their foundations for a circuit of 3^ miles. In the midst of the remains, 
a small portion of the ancieru aty r mile in circuit, was still inhabited 
and contained a Buddhist monastery with 100 monks and two stu/ar 
one of them founded by the famous Emperor ^soka. The accurate 
details of Ae Chinese traveller have been principally instrumental m 
settlmg Ae identity of Sanglawila Tiba with the historical site 
Sangam.— Anicut and villa^ m Nellore District, Madras Presi- 
dency , situated on Ae Penner river, 38 miles from the sea and ao 
milps above Ae anicut at Nellore towa 7 he object of the ameut is 
to extend irrigation along the northern bank of the Penner commanding 
an area of 220 square miles This tract of country already contains many 
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tanks, and is partially irrigated by cuts from the Penner The con 
struciion of the anicut will render certain the existing irrigation and 
will largely increase it Present irrigation 44 053 acres estimated 
increase 49 947 acres total, 94,000 acres From the anicut, a mam 
channel, lea^g from a head sluice on the north bank of the river 
will supply two large existing reservoirs namely the Kanigin and 
Duvur tanks From the former, the irrigation channels will be taken 
olf 

l^hen finished the anicut will be 4290 feet m length or nearly 
three times the length of the Penner anicut at Nellore Its crest will 
be 7 feet above the deep bed of the river or 105 feet above mean sea 
level The head sluice (which was finished m 1884) has 21 vents of 
6 feet span and is designed to carry 4800 cubic feet of water per 
second (when the water m the nver is flush with the anicut crest) 1 he 
water will be distnbuted m thefoUoviing proportion to the reservoirs — 
Kanigm tank cubic feet per second 4576 5 Duvur tank cubic feet 
per second 2235 *1 he present capacity of the Kanigin tank is to be 

greatly enlarged The total capacity of the two reservoirs will ultimatelv 
be — Kanigin tank 6419 millions of cubic feet Duvur tank 1043 
millions of cubic feet total 7462 millions of cubic feet hen finished 
the Kanigiri tank \iill be the largest reservoir m the Madras Fresidenc} 

It IS estimated that the works will be completed in 1889-90 The 
estimalt of the >vork amounts to ;^356 905 and was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State m itebruar) 18S1 It is anticipated that, on com 
plction of the works, the annual revenue will amount to ;£23 Soo 
The estimate of annual working expenses is ;^5026 and the net 
revenue should therefore be 18 7/4 or 5 26 per cent on the total 
capiuL 

Sangam village is situated on the north bank of the Penner river 
20 miles above Ndlorc town Population (1881) 1212 occupying 
250 houses. 

Sanguneshwar — Sub div ision of Ratn^gm Di trict Bombay 
Fresideucy Area 557 square miles, Population (1S81) 104,640 
namel) males 50 379 and females 54 261 occupying 20 4^4 houses 
m 179 villages Hindus number 99 249 Muhammadans 4778 and 
others, 613 Jhe chief river is the Sbastn which cuts the Sub- 
division nearly in half Fan amount of alluvial soil m the river vallejs 
yielding average crops of rice and pulse Almost all the rtst of the 
Sub-division is crumbled tia]> The area of actual cultivation m 
1877-78 was 20 423 acres certais and millets occupied 19 136 acres 
pulses, 736 acres oil seeds 467 acres fibres, 28 acres and miscel 
laneous crops, 56 acres. In 1883 the Sub-division contained 1 civil 
and 2 cnmmal courts police circles (Mdndr) 7 regular police 59 men. 
Land revenue (1878) ;^i ,620 Head quarters, since 1S78 at Deorokh 
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(Devrukh) population (1876) a66o not sq»rately returned m the 
Caisns Report of 1881 

Sasgameshwar — Old headquarters of Sangameshwar tdluk Rat 
n jgiri Distnct, Bombay Presidency situated on the Shastri river about 
30 miles from the coast Lat 17 9 n and long 73 36 £. Popu 
latioQ (1877) 2475 ”ot separately returned m the Census Report of 
188 X The nver which 35 jeais ago was navigable for the largest 
vessels to the Sangameshwar quay is now impassable six miles lower 
down Trade in grain piece-goods, and salt fish During the famine 
of 1877-78 1440 tons of gram were forwarded from Bombay through 
Sangameshwar to the Deccan Early m 1878 55 houses were burnt 
and a few weeks later (hlarch 16th) a disastrous conflagration com 
plerely destroyed the SuMmsional offices and 75 private houses On 
the destruction of the public offices the head quarters of Sangamesh 
war Sub-dmsion were moved to the more central and convenient 
village of Deorukh (Devrukh) 

Sangamna' — Sub-division of \hmadnagar District, Bombay 
Presidency Area, 708 square miles greatest length 40 miles, 
greatest breadth 30 miles. Population (1872) 68 765 <i88t) 68 357 
namely males 34 770, and females 33 587 occupying n 767 houses, m 
I town and 151 villages Hindus number 63488 Muhammadans 
3728 and others, 1141 The Sub-division is divided into three 
distinct portions by the two mountain ranges which travetse it in a 
parallel direction The chief rivers are the Pr^vara and the Mula. 
The Frdvara flows in the valley between the two mountain ranges 
^ith the exception of irrigation from the Ojhar canal garden cultivation 
is earned on chiefly by means of wells A large dam of solid masonry 
830 feet long with a maximum height of 29 feet was built in 1873 
across the rocky bed of the Pxdvara close to the village of Ojhar 
Khurd. Total cost of the dam together with the head works, about 
;^6ooo The canal which leads the water from the work is on the 
north side of the nver total area imgated from the 17 miles which 
lie in the Sangamner Sub-di vision 2227 acres in 1881 Irrigation 
rates vary from 25 to 16s. per acre The area under actual cultivation 
in 1881-82 was 204020 acres, cereals and millets occupied 197 190 
^cres, of which 157 823 acres were under spiked millet (Pennisetum 
typhoideum) pulses, 4764 acres, oil-seeds 662 acres fibres, 11 
acres and miscelbneous crops 1393 acres. The manufactures are 
cotton and silk cloth turbans woollen blankets bangles and saltpetre. 
Of the 3100 looms m the Sub-division 2000 are in the towm of 
Sangamner Jn 1883 the Sub-dirasion contained 2 civil and 2 cnminal 
courts police arcle {th&nd) x regular police, 44 men village watch 
{siauiiddrf) 189 l^nd revenue £^120. 

Saagainiter — Chief town of the Sangamner Sub-dtvision of 
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Ahmadnagar District, Bombay Presidency situated 49 miles north west 
of Ahmadnagar city in laL 19 34 30 k , and lox^ 74 16 10 e 
Population (rfifii) ^796 Hindus numbered 7079 Muhammadans 
1603, Jains, 104 Christians, 7 and others 3 Besides the ordinary 
Sub-divisional revenue and police offices Sangamner has an Assistant 
Collector’s bungalow post-office, dispensaiy and four schools markets 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays Municipality established m i860 had 
in 1883-84 an income of ^^705 incidence of taxation per head of 
population IS 4d Bnsk ti^e number of looms aooo 

Saoganer —Town m Jaipur State R&jputina situated on the bank 
of the Amin i-Shih river 7 miles south west of Jaipur city and 3 mdes 
from the Sanganer station on the Rijputiiia>Milwi State Railway Its 
pnncipal features of interest are temples and Jam edifices, one of 
which IS said to be over a thousand years old Celebrated for djeing 
and printing of cotton stuffs 

SangarlL — Northern of Dera Ghizi Khin Distnct, Punjab 

consisting of a narrow stnp of land between the SuUimin mountains 
and the Indus Area 628 square miles towns and villages, 136 
houses, 8389 Population (1881) 51 779 namely males 27 730 
and females 24,049 average density of population 82 persons per 
square mile Muhammadans number 46 20^ Hindus, 5452 , and 
Sikhs 122 Of the 136 towns and villages m the faM/ 102 con 
tarn less than two hundred inhabitants 20 from five hundred to 
a thousand and 14 from one thousand to five thousand There is 
no town of Sangarh nor any place with a impulation exceeding five 
thousuid inhabitants The faMI takes its name from a little mountain 
torrent, the Sangarh and the head-quarters are at the village of launsa 
Principal crops — wheat, dd/ra jodr and cotton. Revenue of the 
lahsU ;^4977 The administrative staff consists of a iahsilddr and an 
honorary magistrate who preside over 2 civil and 2 criminal courts 
strength of regular pobc^ 28 men village watch or rural police 
{chauidddrs) 38 

S&Dgar^' — Town in Sakoh fahsil Bhandird. District, Central 
Provinces situated in lat 20 58 n long 80 e, 24 miles south-east 
of Bhandara town and 3 miles south of the Seonf Lake {vidt 
Seoniband) Population (1881) 3172 namely Hindus 2637 
Muhammadans 178 Jams 7 and non Hindu aborigines, 350 
Manufactures of cotton cloth which is largely exported and silk 
spinning Singarbi derives its name from the mined Afghdn fort 
which commands iL The town stands on a gravelly soi' but is 
unhealthy owing to the brackishness of the water supply from most of 
the wells Flourishing Government school 

gawgbv — ^Town m Rohtak tahsil Rohtak District, Punjab situated 
m lat 29 IV long 76 37 e. about 9 mdes from Rohtak town, and 
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I mile from the right bank of the Rohtak branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal Population (i88i) 5194 namely Hmdus, 4621 Muham 
545 Jams, 25 and others, 3 Number of houses, 844. 
Rather an agncultural village than a town with a school and post 
cffice 

84 &gli — Native State in the Political Agency of the Southern 
Marithi Country Bombay Presidency consisting of six separate 
divisions — a group of villages near the valley of the Kjstna a second 
group between the Kolhipur temtory on the west and Jimkhindi 
State a third group in ShoULpur District near the junction of the Min 
and Bhmia nvers a fourth m Dhirwir Distnct a fifth just north of 
the town of Belgium and the last to the south of the nver Malprabha 
and to the north-oast of KittiSr in Belgaum The State contains a total 
area of 896 square miles of which about 91 square miles are under 
forest loputation (1872) 223663 (1881) 19683 namely tnales 

98 037 and females 98 795 occupying 31 1S3 houses, m 5 towns and 
235 villages. Hmdus number 172257 Muhammadans 13082 
and others, 1x^93 

The portion of the State of Sangli watered by the Kistna is flat, 
and the soil particularlj nch The remaining divisions are plains 
surrounded hy undulating Unds and occasionally intersected by ri^es 
of iuUs. The prei ailing soil is blacl Irrigation is earned on firom 
nvers wells and tanks. The climate is the same as that of the 
Deccan gcnemlly the air being very dry especial!) when east wmds 
pre\’ail The most common diseases are cholera small pox and fever 
The chief products are millet nee, wheat, gram and cotton and the 
manulactures coarse cotton cloth and native articles of apixarel 

The chief of Singh is a member of the Patuardhan family whose 
founder Haiibhat, a Konkan Biihman rose to military command 
under the first Peshwa, and received grants of land on condition of 
military service In 1772 Miraj descended to Cnmtiinan Rao grand 
son of Govmd Rao Han the onginal grantee. Clnntiman Rao being 
3 child of SIX jears the State was managed during his mmont)' by his 
uncle Gangadhar Rio l^hen the minor came of age he quarrelled 
with hib uncle, who attempted to keep him out of his rights Eventually 
the estate was divided between them the uncle retaining Miraj and 
Chuitiman Rio taking Songlt The revenue of Singh was ^63 518 
and of Miraj ;^47 980 the estates being respectively subject to a 
service of 1920 and 1219 horse Chmtiman Kio, the father of the 
present chief of Singh, became a feudatoiy of the British Government 
on the downfall of the Peshwi m 1818-19 In 1846 the East India 
Company presented him w uh a sword m testimony of their respect for 
hts* high chaiaaer and in acknowledgment of his fidelity and attach 
ment to (he Brttish Government Chmtimaa Rio died m 1851 The 
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chief of Singh does not noiF pay any contnbution on account of nulitary 
service having ceded lands of the annual value of j^i3 500 m lieu 
thereof The &mily hold a title authorizing adoption 

The present chief is Dhundi Rio Chint&man a Hindu of the Btih 
man caste He ranks as a first-class Sardir in the Southern hfarithi 
Country and has power to try capital offences without the express 
permission of the Political Agent This power however applies to his 
own subjects only In consequence of misgovernment by the chief an 
En^ish officer was in 1873 appointed as Joint Administrator The 
share of the chief in the administration consists m signuig such papers 
as are placed before him. Every improvement has proceeded from the 
Joint Administrator The chief enjoys an estimated gross revenue of 
^^98,135, and maintains a police force of 473 ™en of thes^ 43 are 
mounted 24 are employed in the State band and 1 10 are armed. 1 here 
were m 1883-84, 60 schools, of which 4 were girls schools and 4 
Anglo-vemacutar number of pupils 3611 Indigenous schools num 
bered 36 There are in the State 5 mumapalities the largest has 
an income of and the smallest of;^ii7 In the e^ht jails 

of the State 732 persons were confined in 1883-84. 

B&ng’li. — Chief town of Sangh State Bombay Presidency situated 
in lat. 16 51 35 ^ and long 74 36 20 e. on the nver Kistna a 
little north of the confluence of the Wima, and north-east of Kolhipur 
Population (1872) 12 961 (1881) 13 272 namely males 6755 

females 6517 Hindus numbered 10 786 Muhammadans 1660 Jams 
820, and Christians 6 The income of the municipahty in 1883-84 
vas ^1238 1 he fort in which 1$ the chiefs palace and most of the 

public offices was bmlt about 80 years ago Dispensary and ten schools 
including one for girls 

Sangod — Town in Kotah State Rdjputana Population (1881) 
5006 namely Hindus 4 61 Muhamma^ns, 582 and others 163 

SAngftla. — Subdivision of Sholipur District, Bombay Presidencv 
situated in the southwest comer of the District Lat 17 8 to 

17 40 ^ and long 74 59 to 75 32 e Area 649 square miles. 
Population (1872) 6z 960 (1881) 62 849 namely males 31 797 and 
females 31 052 occupjmg 8196 houses in i town and 75 villages. 
Hindus number 60540 Muhammadans 2197 and others, 1x2 
Singola is a level plain with a few treeless hillocks fringing its southern 
border It is mostly bare of trees \ illages are three or four miles apart 
The chief nver is the Man which drams the Subdivision from west to 
ntwth-east for about 35 nnles Most of the soil is stony and barren 
and much of it fit only for grazing In 1882-S3 mcludmg ahenated 
lands the total number of holdings was 52^9, with an average area of 
about 54 acres In 1881-82 the area under actual cultivation was 
215 894 acres of which 8019 were tivice cropped Cereals and millets 
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occupied X87 840 acres pulses, 16 982 oil-seeds, 9801 acres fibres, 
5599 acres, and miscellaneous crops 3(391 acres In 1883 tlie Sob 
division contained 1 avil and 2 criminal courts , police arcles {thdnds) 
3, r^lar police, 37 men village watch {chmHddrs) 115 Land 
revenue ^£8454. 

— Chief town of the Sdngola Sub division of Shol^pur 
Distnct, Bombay Presidency situated 19 miles south west of Pandhar 
pur in lat 77 26 30 n and long 75 14 15 £. Population (i88t) 
4726 namely Hindus, 4294 Muhammadans, 403 and Jains, 29 
Besides the revenue and police officers of the Subdivision Sdngola has 
a post-office two schools and a fort The fort, which is now occupied 
by the Sub-divisional offices, is said to have been built by a Bijipur 
king and so prosperous was the town which grew up round it that until 
it was plundered by Holkar s Pathins in 1802 it was locally called the 
Golden Singola {&nydihe Sdngola) The town has never recovered 
the sadc of 1802 Municipality, established in 1855 had an income in 
1883-84 of ^146 incidence of taxation per head of population 7d 

San^^aiqilir — Town m Champdran Distnct Bengal situated in 
laL 26 28 38 N and long 84 44 e. on the nver Gandak PopulaUon 
{1872) 6i8t Not separately returned m the Census Report of 1881 

San^pTL — One of the Simla Hill States Punjab Area, 16 square 
miles Sangn is situated south of the n\er Sutlej (Satlaj) and formerly 
belonged to the Rdjis of Kiilu whose main possessions lay north of 
that nver Population (1881) 2593 all Hindus, residing in 435 
houses number of families 550 It hen the Gdrkhas were expelled 
by the Bnbsh in 1815 the est-ite was restored to the Rijd of 
Kiilu His temtones north of the Sutlej were however conquered 
by the Sikhs, and the Riji took refuge in Sangn where he died 
childless in 1841 On the country falling under Bntish power after 
the first Sikh war his nephew was recognised m 1847 as chief of 
Sangn. The present (1884) Tika of Sangn is Hira Singh a RajpuL 
Estimated gross revenue jQ^oo The chief products are opium and 
gram. 

&U 3 fiL--SubdiviSK>n of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal, fonned 
m March 1867 It comprises the tract of country between the rivers 
Sangu and Mitimun along the north-eastern frontier of Bengal Owing 
to die manner m which the Census of 1881 was taken m this backward 
District, no separate details of population, etc. are available In 1883 
the Subdivision contained 1 cml and i criminal court with a regular 
police ftxce of 32 men and a semi-military frontier police numbenng 
>35 

SaagIL-*— River of Chittagong Bengal , rises in the range of hills 
dividmg Arakan from the Chittagong Hill Tracts near the hill of 
Kuddng. After a cucmtous course of about 125 miles, generally 
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northerly over a rocky bed, it reaches Bandiiban from which town it 
takes a tortuous westerly direction through Chittagong District, and 
finally empties itself mto the Bay of Bengal, m lat aa 6 n and long. 
91 53 S about 10 miles south of the KarnaphulL The Sangu is 
tidal as far as Bandirban , its bed here is sandy Though shallow in 
ordmary times during the rams this nver becomes deep dangerous, 
and rapid In its upper reaches, the Sangu is called by the hiUmen 
the Rigray Khyaung midway before entering the plains it is known 
as the Sabik khyaung. It is navigable by large cargo boats for a 
distance of 30 miles throughout the jear The principal tributary is 
the Dolu. 

Sanivarsante — Kasba or administrative head-quarters of Yelusa 
virashime taAf/t m the temtory of Cooig Lies on the Merkaxa 
Kodlipet road. Distance from Merkara 3S miles Population (1881) 
390 The name of the village is derived from a neekly fair held on 
Saturda> Manufacture of coarse cloth 

— Small village m Thdna (Tanoa) District, Bombay Fresi 
dency and a station on the Bomba} Baroda, and Central India Rail 
way Believed to have been formerly a large town and the place where 
the Firsts first landed m India Knovm to the Portuguese and long 
after their time as St John 

— Petty State of Rewi kantha Bombay Presidencj Area 
33 i square miles contains 12 villages Population (1881) 3751 
Estimated revenue j^7oo No tribute is paid The chief is named 
Thikur Partib Sinhjf The land is fertile but the people are Bhfls 
and poor husbandmen 

Bankandrof {^nkagtrt Du f gam) — Village in Trichengod fd/uk 
Salem Distnct Madras, Lat 11 28 32 n long 77 55 40 e . 
Population (t88i) 1302 dwelling in 280 houses. Sub magistrates 
court nulwaj station Roman Catholic chapel and telegraph oflice 

The village is situated at the foot of the Durgam or Ihdg, a square 
mass of gneiss rising tooo feet above the plain, and 2345 feet above 
sea level, completely terraced with fortifications while halfway up 
like a pearl set in emeralds a nhite mosque nestles amongst the rich 
foliage which still covers part of the hill On the summit is a small 
plateau with a good supply of nater stored m the rock. Viewed from 
below, the hill is a source of mterest to the geologist, from the very fine 
specimens of granite veins piercing the gneiss, which have been exposed 
in the course of ages 

The Drug was a place of great strength and was not attempted 
by Colonel Wood in 1768 when he captured all the surrounding 
forts. The fortifications on the summit show traces of European 
engmeenng 

ft n-wleftTkati. — ^Village m khulna Distnct Bengal. Noted for its 
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iiTuaaerously atteoded fair hdd dunng the Durgd pujd^ Dol and R^ih 
JitrA festivals. Bi weekly market 

flankamainiricoU . — Titiuk or Sub-division of Tmnevelli Distnct 
Madras Presidency Area 71a square miles. Population (18S1) 
i8x 064 namely males 89 566 and females 91 498, occupying 37 817 
houses, in 3 towns and xio villages. Hindus nuinb^ 173 633 
Muhammadans 2666, Christians, 5761, and * others, 4. The tihik 
lies at the foot of the ghdts and contains both red and black sods 
Ihe red-fioil country is broken into vall^s and ridges by numerous 
small torrents and streams descending from the znountaina Its 
principal wealth lies m its irrigated lands Rice, plantain gardens, 
and betel vmes are the products grown under irrigation. One-fourth 
of the whole area is black cotton soil being a portion of the great 
cotton plain which occupies the north and northeast portion of 
TmneveUi District. The greater portion of the cotton soil of the 
t&luk IS poor In 1883 the tHuk contained 2 cnmmal courts 
pohce cirdes {thands\ 8 regular police 52 men. Land revenue;, 
^^26464. 

SankantttUlilkoiL — Town m TinneveUi Distnct, Madras Presi 
dency situated m laL 9 10 10 K and long 77 34 35 e. 10 miles 
east of the road from Madura to Travancore Population (r88i) 8212, 
dwdlmg in 1542 house& Hindus number 7679 Muhammadans 
455 and Christians, 78 A large, well built town with 6ne temples 
and tanks and the head-quarters of Saukamamirkoit tUuk Post 
ofOce. 

Sankarpnr — Towm m Chandi District Central Provinces situated 
in lat 20 38 s and long 79 34 £. 16 miles north north-east of 
Chimar Population (1881) 1758 Go\ernment school Lnder the 
Maiithils, a cannon foundiy was worked in Sankaipur and some lialf 
finished guns yet remain 

SaakOBwar (more correctly Shankktswar or the Shankh god ) 
Town in Belgium Distnct Bombay Presidency situated in lat 16 
15 N and long 74 31 30 e. 27 miles north by west of Belgium 
town. Population (r88i) 8109 Sankeswar has a large tra/ficcomed 
on by about 50 traders who export cotton and import dry cocoa nuts, 
dates, spices, and curry stuflf The ordinary industry is the weaving of 
waist-cloths, women s robes and blankets. Post-office three schools, 
two of them private, an old temple, and a monastery 

Ha-nhh — Ri\er of Chutia Nagpur, Bengal , nses in the west of 
Lohirdagi Distnct, and after a tortuous course of 120 miles, first 
south westerly and then south-easterly, joins the South Koel in Gongpur 
State. The united stream, under the name of the Brihmanl, enters 
the sea m the north of Onssa. The confluence of the South Koel and 
the Sankh is the most picture<K]ue spot in Gangpur Local tradition 
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Asserts It to be the scene of the amour of the Sage Fardsurama vith 
the fisbennaa s daughter Mats>a Gandhd, the offspring of which was 
Vydsa, the reputed compiler of the Veda and the Mahdbhdrata 

SaafclUL — Village m Ghdzlpur tahsil Ghdzlpur District, North 
Western Provinces situated in lat. 25 47 n long 80 44 34' l. 4 
miles from Ghdzlpur town Population (1881) 2262 chiefly Rdjputs 
Bi weekly market Annual fair m September lasting two days 

Saakh&tra. — Town and municipality m Zaffarwdl /a^siZ Sidlkot 
(Sealkote) Distnct, Punjab, situated in lat 32 13 n long 74 58 e. 
about 30 miles from Sidlkot town Population (1881) 2381, namely 
Muhammadans 1242 Hindus 1030 Jains 82, and Sikhs, 27 Number 
of houses 305 Mumcipal income (1883-84) ;;^i25 or an average 
of la id. per head. Trade m sugar the produce of neighbouring 
villages School and post-office. 

Sankhodft. — Town in Baioda State Bombay Presidency — &e 
Sakhera. 

Saakheda Mewds — Group of native estates m Rewd Kdntha 
Bombay Presidency — See Sindkher Mewas 

SdnUtind. — Spnng in Bhagalpur District Bengal so called from 
the monster or shell Panchajanya menuoned ra the Mahdbhdrata 
the sound of which filled the breasts of the enemy with dismay This 
shell is said to have rested beneath the waters of the spnng and its 
impression on the bank — three feet in length by a foot and a half wide 
— is still shown 

8ailki8& — ^Village and rums m Farukhabdd Distnct, North Western 
Provinces identified by General Cunningham with the great city of the 
same name which formed the capital of a considerable kingdom m the 
5th century A d Situated on the Kdlf nadi nver 23 miles west of Fateh 
garh town Visited by F-i Hian about 415 a d and by Hiuen Tsiang 
in 636 A.D when it was a celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage as 
being the reputed spot where Buddha, accompanied by Indra and 
Brahma, descended again upon earth by three staircases of gold, silver 
and crystal oi piecious stones after a residence of three months in the 
Tnyastnnshas heaven spent in preaching the law to his mother Maya. 
The three staircases are believed to have sunk underground imme- 
diately after the descent leaving only seven steps visible King Asoka 
afterwards erected a pillar to commemorate the event, but no remains 
of It can now with certainty be discovered. Hiuen Tsiang menbons 
that the site and the memorial pillar were, m his time endosed withm 
the walls of a great monastery 

7:^ eaistuig village is perched upon a mound of rums, known as the 
hH or fort, 41 feet in height, with a superficial extent of 1500 feet by 
1000. A quarter of a mile southward is another mound composed cX 
solid bnckwwk, and surmounted by a temple to fiisdn Devt North 
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ol tiie temple motmdt at a distance of 400 feet, lies the capital of an 
ancient ^lar bearing an erect figure of an elephant, wanting the trunk 
and tail The capital is described by General Cunningham as being of 
the well-known bell-shape reeded perpendicularly with a honeysuckle 
abacus, as m the pillar at Allah&bdd and it evidently belongs to the 
same penod the 3Td century b c Hence General Cunnmgham con 
siders it identical with Asoka s monument, mentioned by the Chinese 
Pilgnms, although the latter was said to be crowned by the figure of a 
hon — a discrepancy which the learned archseologist explains away by 
supposing that the trunk was already broken off m the 5 th century a. D 
and that the animal could no longer be distinguished at a height of 50 
feet above the ground 

South of the temple of Bisari Devi again at a distance of soo feet, 
occurs a third small mound of ruins, apparently the remains of a stupa 
while 600 feet due east is a fourth mound 600 feet by 500 known as 
Nivi ka kot which seems to contain the remains of some large enclosed 
budding like a Buddhist monastery The fort and the various mounds 
which surround the temple form a mass of nuns 3000 feet in length 
3000 m breadth or nearly 2 miles in circuit but this space appears 
only to enclose the citadel and the religious edifices which gathered 
round the three hdy staircases by which Buddha descended upon the 
earth. The city itself^ which surrounded the central holy enclosure, 
was gut by an earthen rampart upwards of 3^ miles in circumference 
and sail distinctly traceable in the shape of an irregular dodecagon 
Three openings which occur in the rampart are traditionally pointed 
out as the gates of the ancient city South-east of the Sankisa rums 
lies the tank of the Niga known a$ karewar and identified with a 
dragon tank described by Fa Hiau The city was probably destroyed 
dunng the wars between Pnthwi Rij of Delhi and Jai Chand of Kanauj 
Other interesting ruins occur in the neighbouring village of Sakai 
Aghat J rode distant north west 

B&nkoS (or Summakos so called from its golden sands) — ^River 
of North Eastern Bengal flowing through the low tract of country 
between the Hima}a}'3s and the Brahmaputra, where no river preserves 
Its identity amid the frequent fluvial changes that take place year by 
year It can only be affirmed that the name is given in different parts 
of Its course to a river that flows southward from the Bhutdn Hills, 
and ultimately joins the Brahmaputra in lat 35 52 w and long 8 g 
52 E. The main channel of this nver forms the boundary between 
the Eastern and Western Dwirs thus separating Bengal from Assam 
Its chief tnbutanes are the Kiljdni and Raidhak on the right bank 
and the Gadddhar on the left The name of the G auadh a r. is cxunmonly 
appbed to the united stream 

BAnlHthi (Sakse ) — Customs division ui Koldba District, Bombay 
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Presidency Under Sdnkshi are two ports — Antora, the port of Pen 
on die Pen creek and N^thna at the head of the Rewas creek or 
Amba river Average annual value of sea borne trade for the five years 
ending 1883-84— imports £^2 690, exports, ^^8; 174 total ^129,862 
In 1883-84 the trade amounted to— imports, £^2 041 exports 
^^87498 total ;^t29S39 

BAokllli (also known as Sadr ud-dm or Dargaheha Kda from a tomb 
or dargak of the saint Badr ud-din at its foot) — ^Fort m the Fen Sub- 
division of Koliba Distnct, Bombay Presidency situated on a hiU about 
five miles north-east of Pen town The scene of repeated stru^les 
between the Gujaifit and Ahmadnagar pnnces and the Portuguese 
passing into the possession of either power more than onc& In 1827 
S^ksht was the scene of an encounter between a detachment of the 
4th Rifles and a band of fanatical dak&its m which three European 
soldiers were lulled The j^ce was the head quarters of a Sub-diyision 
until 1866 when they were removed to Pen 

Bans. — Town m the Mdnjhand tiluk of Sehwin Sub-division 
Kazichi (Kurrachee) Distnct Smd Bombay Presidency situated m 
lat 26 K and long 68 8 e. dose to the western bank of the Indus, 
at the mouth of a torrent that issues from the Laki Hills on the mam 
road from Kotn to Sehwin being t r miles north of M^njfaand and ir 
south of Amn Sann station on the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway, is 
a little more than two miles from the town To the south west of 
Sann is the ruined fort of Ram ka kot said to have been constructed 
by two of the Talpur Mirs early in the present century at a cost of 
1 2 Idkhs of rupees (say 20 000) Originally the river flowed near the 

walls, but when its course changed, the fort was abandoned Sann has 
no trade or manufactures of any consequence but as it is situated on the 
trunk road kdfilas (caravans) with various commodiUes from Kan d ahfi r 
and Khel^t, pass through it Sann is the head quarters of a iappaddr 
it also contains a post-office school dharmsdla and a small police post 
Population (1872) 1798 namely 1362 Muhammadans and 436 
Hindus not separately returned m the Census Report of 1881 

Banosra — Petty State m the JhaUwir division of Kfithiiwdr 
Bombay Presidency , consisting of 3 villages, with z shareholder or tnbute- 
payer Area 13 square miles Populabon (1881) 1140 Estimated 
revenue j^403 of which j^i8 12s is paid as tribute to the Bntish 
Government and £$ os 2d. to the Nawib of Jun^igarh. 

DhAra. — Grotto and place of pilgn^mage in Dehra Ddn 
Distnct Northwestern Provinces. Lat 30 21 n long 78 6 E. 
A waterfall gushes from a cleft m the rock with a grotto behmd 
m which stalactites are formed. The Hmdus considn it sacred 
to MahAdeva, and visit it m considerable numbers Distant fixxn 
Mussooree (Masdri) about 12 miles 
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2 X 6 SANTAL PARGANAS, THE 

PEUrgaa^ The — Distnct m the Lieutenant Governorship 
of Bengal, lying between 23 48 and 25 19 n lat and between 86 30 
and 87 58 E long Area, 5456 square miles. Population, according 
to the Census of iSSi i 568093 souls. The Santdl Paiganis form 
the southern portion of the Bhagalpur Division They are bounded 
on the north b> the Distncts of Bhdgalpur and Purntah on the east by 
Maldah Muishiddbdd, and Blrbhiim on the south by Bardwdn and 
Mdnbhilm and on the west by Hazdnbdgh Monghyr and Bhdgalpur 
The admimstrative head-quarters are at Dumka. 

Physical Aspects —Three distinct types of country are represented 
in the Santdl Paigands. In the east of the District, a belt of hills 
stretches with a semicimjlar curve for about a hundred miles from the 
Ganges to the Niinbil mer West of this is a rolling tract of long 
ridges with intervening depressions covering an area of about 2500 
square miles. The third type is exemplified by a narrow almost 
continuous, strip of alluvial land about 170 miles in length lying 
for the most part along the loi^line of the East Indian Railwaj The 
total area of this alluvial tract is about 650 square miles. The undulating 
upland tract which includes the Sub-divisions of Deogarh and Jamtara 
and the southern portion of Goddd, is in many parts overgrown with 
jungle and the gneiss which forms the geological basis of the Distnct 
generally is here overlaid b> the carboniferous shales and sandstones 
that fonn the Deogarh coal held 

The Rajmahal Hills, which abruptly rise from the valley of the 
Ganges were until very recentlv regarded as a continuation of the 
\ mdhyan range of Central India. It has been found, however that 
not only ate they physically quite detached from the Vindhyan 
bill 5} stem, but geological!} there is nothing m common between the 
two The Rajmahdl Hills occupy an area of about 2000 square miles 
of which 1366 square miles arc in the Government estate of the Ddman 
ikoh they nowhere rise higher than 2000 feet above the sea their 
average elevation being considerablj less Among the highest ndges 
are Mon and Sendgaisa, each about 2000 feet above the sea The 
pnncipal ranges of the R^jmahal Hills outside the Ddman 1 koh are the 
Is tint Sankara, Rimgarh Kulanga, Sarbor Sundardihi Lakshinanpiir 
and Sabchala, Smganmat a peak in the Sankara range is well known as 
a landmark for all the country round Most of these hills are covered 
almost to their summits with dense jungle, and are difficult of access. 
There are, however numerous passes through the successive ranges 
over which good roads might without difficulty be made. 

The Ganges forms the northern and a large part of the eastern boundary 
of the Santal Parganas, and all the rivers of the District eventually 
flow either into it or into the Bh^girathf The chief of these rivers 
are the Gumia^ the Mora), the Binsloi the Hnfhmao^ the Mor or 
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Morikhi with its tnbuUuy the Naubil the Ajai, and the Bardkhar 
None of them is na\ igable throughout the year 

Porests — Although the face of the country is to a large extent 
covered with jungle, there are no forests in the Santdl Paigands 
which contain timber of much commercial value. Government obtains 
a small revenue by leasing out the n^t to cut timber for fire 
wood m the Diman i koh and trifling amounts are leahzed by the 
landholders in the form of royalties on every axe employed m 
cutting wood. The characteristic tree of the jungles of the District 
is the sdl large numbers of which are floated down the Mor during the 
rains while still more are exported dunng the dry season on sagars or 
block wheeled carls 

Products — The principal jungle products of the Santil 
Parganis are the following — Lac found on the palas ber and pipal 
treei^ and exported in small quantities from the Maharijpur station 
hut not locally manufactured Tasar silk cocoons are gathered m 
latge quantities by the Santals and Paharias Dhund or resm is obtained 
by girdling the sal tree Beeswax catechu honey sdbui grass Idniju 
and jombdr two creepers used few making rope and also a vanety 
of edible products are collected m the jungles The use of jun^e 
jiroducts as a means of subsistence is confined for the most part to 
Pahinis, Santils and Bhuijis Patches of grazing ground are to be 
found ID all the hills and jungles but cattie are not brought from other 
Districts for grazing 

Minerals — Coal and iron are founa in almost all parts of the 
Santil Parganis The t'arious attempts that have been made to work 
coal mines and to quarry building stone m the District are noticed in 
a subsequent paragraph In 1850 some copper and silver ores were 
dug up by Cajitam Sherwill in the Sub District of Deoghar Fourteen 
pounds of stiver ore were treated m Calcutta by Mr H Piddington 
Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology an<l yielded 154 
grains of pure silver showing it to be far above an average ore 
The copper ore was found to be very poor Picturesque waterfalls 
are formed near the villages of kuskird, Smhpur and Alahirajpur and 
there are several mineral springs m the District 

Fera Natures — Tigers, leopards, bears hyEcnas deer and wild 
hog, with a variety of small game are common almost everywhere 
Elephants and rhinoceros used to be seen but have non almost died 
out Wild ducks, pigeons, geese snipe partndges and quail abound 
m the marshes of the alluvial part of the District 

History — The administrative history of the Santal Farganas is the 
history of the gradual withdrawal of the territory now comprised m the 
Distnct from the operation of the general Regulations that withdrawal 
being throughout dictated by a regard for the peculiar national 
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character of the two races of Fahdn^s and Santdls. The policy was 
in the first instance set on foot by Mr Augustus Cleveland Collector 
of Bhigalpur in the rules which he proposed for the management of 
the Pahiruls between 1780 and 1784 These rules which are referred 
tom the article on Bhagalpur District were incorporated in RegUla 
tion I of 1796 so that Cleveland has a fair claim to be considered 
the author of the Non Regulation system It followed however from 
confirmuig the Pahdnas in possession of the hills, that disputes arose 
between them and the Hindu samlnddrs of the plains as to the right 
of grazing cattle and cutting timber along the lower slopes That 
the bills had really or nommatly belonged to the zamlnidrs there can 
be no doubt but the troubles following the British accession and 
shortly afterwards the great famine of 1769-70 had weakened or 
destroyed their control Cleveland practicallv assumed possession of 
the hills on behalf of Government they were excluded from the 
Permanent Settlement m 1793 and finall} in 1823 the Government by 
Resolution declared its propnetary right in the hills and ordered that the 
tract covered by this declaration should be demarcated Accordingly 
in 1823 two Government officials were deputed to demarcate with 
solid masoDiy pillars the present area of the Daman 1 koh or skirts of 
the hills, a work which was not completed till 1S33 1 he great central 

vallev still remained the property of the zamlndar of pargand Bhigal 
pur till 1839, when it too was resumed The permission to Sant^ls 
to settle m the valleys and on the lower slopes of the Daman 1 koh 
stimulated Santdl immigration to an enormous extent and it might 
be supposed that the natural consequence of that immigration would 
have been the admission of the Santdis to the exceptional privileges 
which the Pahinds already enjo>ed But this measure although more 
than once proposed, was not approved b> Government and the next 
phase in the history of the Disinct is the Santdl rebellion of 1855-56 
The story of that rebellion and the causes which ltd to it would 
occupy more space than can here be given but the reader will find an 
exhaustive account of it in Hunters Aunals of Rural Bengal and 
a shorter sketch under article India (ante Vol vi) Ihe Santdls, 
starting « ith the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu money 
lender who had taken advantage of their simplicit} and improvidence 
found themselves arrayed in arms against the British Government 
The insurrection was not repressed without bloodshed but it led to 
the establishment of a form of administration congenial to the Santa! 
immigrants and a land settlement has recently been earned out oo 
conditions favourable to the occupants of the soil 
Popidaiton. — No estimate of the population of the entire Distnct 
exists previous to the Census of 187a That enumeration disclosed 
a total of 1,259 287 persons, while the last Census in 1881 returned 
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a total of I 586 093 or an apparent increase of 308 806 or 24 52 
per cent in 9 years. This increase however 1$ to a very large 
extent only nominal and is mainly attnbutable to the much greater 
accuracy of the enumeration m 1881 The results of the Census 
of 1881 may be summanwxJ as follows — Area of District 54^6 
square miles towns 4, and villages xi 250 number of bouses, 
252 486 namely 246 746 occupied and 5740 unoccupied Total 
population I 568 093 namely males 785 330 and females 782 763 
Average density of population 287 4 persons per square mile towns 
and ullages per square mile 2 06 persons per toun or village 139 
houses per square mile 46 28 persons per occupied house 6 36 
Classified according to sex and age there were — under 15 >ears of age 
bo>s 368 939 and girls 338 530 total children 72, 469 or 46 4 
per cent of the population 15 years and upwards men 416 391 and 
women 424 233 total adults, 840 624 or 53 6 per cent The 
abnormally large proportion of children is due to the fact that the 
aboriginal Sant^ls are one of the most prolific race in Bengal 

Rdtgton — Classified according to rehgion the Census of 1881 
returned the population as follows — Hindus, 847590 or 5^4 per 
cent Muhammadans, 108 899 or 6 8 per cent Christians, 30^7 
Buddhists 132 Sikhs 54 Jain 2, Jews, 6 and tribes professing 
aboriginal religions 608 35^ or 38 4 per cent of whom 559 602 were 
Santils and ii 995 K.ols the remainder being made up of other 
tribes 

Among the higher Hindu castes Brahmans number 36 075 Rajputs 
28 124 Sabhans or cultivating Brihmans 5406 kiyasths 7820 
nnd Bani) ds, 28 i 4 The lower or Siidra castes of Hindus include the 
following — Ghdtwal not properly a caste although returned as such 
in the Census Report but a branch of the aboriginal race of Bhuiyds 
Ihey however take the name of Ghdtwdl as a caste designation to 
denote their occupation as guardians of the hill pas es They keej) 
fowls and p^ but the well to-do members of the t ibe claim to be 
Kshattrijas. The number of C hdtwals returned as such in the Census 
Report of 1881 was 38032 ( odld the most numerous caste m the 

District 88 344 Dom ^5 7 3 Chamdr 33 546 Lohar a6 433 
leli, 4986 Napit 21714 Rumbhdr 21484 Mdl 20,533 Sunn 
19059 Musabai iS 588 Bauri 18515 Kabirs 16 60S Koen 
13589 Madak 1^462 Kurmi 13 177 Dhanuk 1216 Kalu 
10929 Dosadh loSoi Iwibartta, 10749 ^^94 Tdntf 

8864 Dhobi S05 Rajwar 6215, Barhai 5S41 Bagdi 5104 
Kalwdr 46 bondr 4156 Mali 380, Tambuii ji86 Mallab 
2799 Kttndu ff2 Chdsa 626 Sadgop 471 Pasi 2420 TatTra, 
2401 lior 23S1 and Barui 2218 Caste rejecting Hindus were 
returned at 8193 of whom 6346 were ^ aishnavs 
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Hie Muhammadans in 1881 numbered 108,899 or 6 33 per cent 
of the population classified according to sect into — Sunnis 96,736 
Shiis^ 2607 and unspecified, 9556 The Musalmdn populauon of 
Deogarh Sub-divtsion is said to ha>e been introduced early m the i8th 
century b} the Muhammadan Rdjd of Nagar m Blrbhum District, of 
whose samlnddri or pnncipahty it formed a part In Dumki Sub- 
division the Muhammadans mostly belong to the lour weaving castes, 
whose adherence to the religion of Islam is httle more than 
nominal \ few ^Vahdbl revivalists are found m Rijmahdl Sub 
division, uhere the landholders are Muhammadans and memones of 
Musalmdn domination still survue Taking the Santal Poigands as a 
vihole the Muhammndans do not hold a high social position and are 
a far less wealth) and less influential body than the Hindus. 

Of the aboriginal population 608 353 are returned as still professing 
their primitive faiths. Of these 559 602 are returned as Santdls, ii 995 
as Kols and 36 7^6 as belonging to other aboriginal tribes. Besides 
these the Census returns show 108 355 aborigines among Hindus 
consisting of— Bhui)d<! 61 640 Sanlals, 9148 Bhunujs, 3880 Khir 
wars, '>862 Kols 094 Goiids 571 and other tribes, 2 160 The 
Pahdrios are not returned sqjaratel) in the Census of 18S1 and are 
probably included with the general body of Santdls Total Hindu and 
non Hindu aboriginal jxipulation 716 oS This however does not 
include aborigines converted to the filth of Islim or to Christianity 
and the list of Hindu castes includes several undoubted ibonginal and 
semi abonginal tribes eg the Gbitwdls Bauris Binds etc An 
account of the Santals forms the subject of the following article m 
this volume 

1 he Christian population of the Santal Parginas amounted at the 
time of the Census of i88t to 3057 souls namely Europeans 
Americans and Africans 182 Eurasian 108 natives of India 2718 
and others 49. Nearly all the converts belong to the aboriginal 
races who are engaged in agriculture and Christianit) has produced 
little effect U}>on the general Hindu population or on the more eivilised 
inhabitants of the towns The Church Missionarj Society has stations 
m the District at Hiranpur Taljhan Goddi Bhagaia, and Bahdwa 
as also has the Santal Home Mission with its head-quarters at Dumkd. 
A private mission carries on work in Jamtard Mithin the past few 
years, attempts have been made through the Rev L O Skrefsrud 
the head of the Santal Home Mission, to improve the condition of 
the converts b) establishing Christian colonies of Santal agriculturists 
m Assam, where unlimited spare land is available Between 1880 and 
1885 nine such villages, with a total populaUon of between 600 and 
700 men women and children had been settled in the Gumd dwdr 
tract of Godlpdrd Distnct The Rev H P Boerrensen in chatge of 
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the Settleznent reported in September 1885 that the colony had sue 
cessfully passed the initial stage of expenment that a considerable 
area of Is^ had been reclaimed from jungle and brought under culti 
vauon that^ free from the pressure of Bengali landlords and usurers, 
and with a splendid soil yielding nch crops, the colonists, with three 
or four individual exceptions had all become well to-do and many of 
them nch according to Sanbil ideas llie whole of the debt due to 
Government^ incurred in the shape of advances made to start the 
undertaking has been paid off by the settlers 

Etkntcal Division of tke People — The distnbution of the races in the 
Santil Pargan^ is traceable rather to the controlling action of Govern 
ment than to the geographical position or physical conformation of the 
Distnet The colony of Pah^rus which occupies the Rajtnahil hihs 
IS like an advanced outpost cut off from the mam body of the abon 
ginal races farther west by the great Aryan line of communication 
between Bengal and Behar Although the crests of the ranges are 
barren enough to deter any other race from contesting their possession 
with the Pahdrids yet there is little doubt that but for the nng fence 
erected bj Government between 1825 and 1833 all the lands of the 
lower levels would have been occupied by Bengali or Hindustinl immi 
grants Since the enclosure of the Ddman 1 koh howrever a continual 
stream of Santal immigrants has been pouring into the Distnct from 
Hazanbagh and Manbhiim and occupying the valleys and lower slopes 
of the hills which the Pahdnas do not cultivate The remaining m 
habitants of the District are either Bengali immigrants from the south 
east, or Hindustanis from the north w est but the Census returns afford 
no means of estimating the relative strength of the two nationahties in 
the Santal Pargansls. 1 \ ith reference to the three tracts of hilly un 
dulatmg and alluvial country into which the District is divided it may 
be laid down with approximate correctness that the hilly country is 
inhabited mainly by Santals Fahands, and other aboi ginal tribes the 
undulating region by semi aboriginal races, with a smaller proportion of 
aborigines and a fair sprinkling of Aryan settlers and the alluvial stnp 
of country almost entirely by Aryans. 

To 7 n and Pural Pcpnlaiion —The population is almost entirely 
rural, and the only places with upwards of five thousand inhabit 
ants are Deogarh population ( 1 S 81 ) 8005 and Sahibganj the 
great commercial mart on the Ganges population S^yis The only 
other places with any pretensions to be called towns are Dlmka the 
administrative head-quarters of the District 2075 and Rajmahal, 
3839 Of the II 250 villages as many as 8998 contain less than two 
hundred inhabitants 1881 betw een tw o hundred and five hundred 335 
betw een five hundred and a thousand 33 between one thousand and two 
thousand , and 3 between two thousand and three thousand inhabitants: 
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As regards occupation, the Census Report returns the male popula 
tion under the following six classes — (i) Professional class, including 
civil and military 7134 (2) dome tic dass, 14,625 , (3) commercial 
class, including traders and carriers, 15323 (4) agricultural and 

pastoral class, including gardeners 325718 (5) manufacturing and 
industnal class including all artisans 27 593 and (6) indefinite and 
unspecified class comprising general labourers and male children 
394,937 

Agriculture — Rice forms the staple food gram of the District Jdrdn 
or dman nee the winter crop of the jear is of two kinds — bdo which is 
sown broadcast and ropa dhdn which is transplanted of these, forty 
vancties are named In the 'illuvial strip of country which runs along 
the eastern boundar} of the District rice is largely cultivated and the 
lower slopes of the ndges in the undulating tract, as well as the swampy 
ground between those ridges are also sown with rice Level terraces 
are cut out of the hillsides which thus present the appearance of a 
senes of steps varjing from one to five fLCt m height These nee 
terraces are flooded as soon as possible after the rams set in small 
banks being left round the edge of each plot to hold the water 
Among the other crops of the District are millets wheat barley 
maize various pulses and oilseeds }utc fla.\, sugarcane (of which 
four varieties are distinguished) cotton and indigo There are 
two seasons for sowing indigo the spnng sowings are put into the 
ground in March and reaped in June and the autumn or October 
sowings are also cut in the following June. 

No accurate statistics are available showing the area under different 
crops and it is evident from what has been said regarding the physical 
aspects of the Distnct, and the mode of nee cultivation m the un 
dulanng tract that there would be considerable difficulty in csti 
mating the aggregate area under ncc Ihe food crops grown m 
the District arc (i) rice {p)jamrd or maize and (3) other grams such 
as millet and pulses. Of this food supply locaU} produced rice 
forms eleven sixteenths jamrd three sixteenths Ihere are large 
stretches of spare land all over the District, and cultivation is being 
gradually extended to them. 

No saentific system of rotation has as yet been developed but a 
sort of rotauon is followed on high lands only recently brought under 
cultivation which are sowm for three successive years with oil seeds or 
pulses. On homestead lands around the cultivators house, which 
can be thoroughly manured it is a common practice to alternate Indian 
com with mustard Manure consisting of cow-dung wood ashes and 
mud from the bottom of tanks, is commonly used for sugar-cane and 
for such high land crops as Indian torn tobacco and mustard, when 
thc> arc in the neighbourhood of the house, and can conveniently be 
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attended to Rice is not manured at all Imgation is effected for the 
most part by bdndhs or small embankments thrown across the upper 
and narrower ends of the trough like hollows which make up the surface 
of the country Each embankment thus holds up the natural dramage 
and forms a small reservoir at a high level Land below the 
growing a rice crop can be irrigated by leading the water round the 
edges of the embankment or by cutting the embankment itself, while 
the \iheat barley sugar-cane and popp> crops of the adjacent high 
lands can be watered by a bft Wells are not used for irrigation. 

There is no tendency towards the formation of a distinct landless 
labouring class. Such a class formerly existed m the kanads or bonds 
men the nature of whose servitude is described in the article on 
Hazdnbdgh District (vol v pp 376 37 ) This system however was, 
put an end to in the Santal Pargan^s by the late Sir George kule, when 
Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division who ordered the cancellation 
of all kaimd bonds and sent the katntis to work upon the railway then 
under construction 1 he agricultural day labourers, while finding their 
regular cmplojmcnt in working for others ..re not, as a class absolutelj 
landless, and generally have small patches of cultivation of their own. 
Of such labourers there are two kinds known as kruhdns and bhagidr 
TTie krisMn either uses his own agricultural implements and takes 
one half of the produce or uses his emplover's implements and gets 
only one third In any case the employ er pay s the rent and provides 
the seed The on less advantageous terms as be not 

only contributes his personal labour and the use of his own agricultural 
implements but also finds the seed and on’y receives one half of the 
produce 

In consequence of the enhanced demand for labour on the railw'ay 
and public works wages have risen materially of late years. Prices of 
food grams and of all agricultural produce have also risen Common 
rice m 1883-84 sold at the rate of 19^ sers per rupee or 5s 9d, per 
cwrt and wheat at 14] sers per rupee or 7s 9d. per cwL These pnees 
are rather above the average owing to the year being one of deflaent 
rainfall 

Natural Ca/amttes — Blight of a serious kind is not known in 
the Santal Parginds Owing to the completeness of the natural 
drainage floods are almost impossible over a large area on the rare 
occasions on which the croi>s in the alluvial tract have been injured 
by flood the loss thiia caused wis more than compensated by the 
increased yield of the high lands Drought caused considerable 
distress in the Santal larganis in 1S66 and agam m 18/4. In the 
former year the price of nee rose m July to 7^ sers and in -August to 
6V sers for the rupee in the latter year the highest price was 10 ser:> 
The fact of ricc nsin^ to 10 or 14 sers or jxaddy to o or 25 sers 
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would indicate the approach of famine, and relief measures would 
become necessary It has been remarked that abundant crops of 
wild fruit are usually concomitants of famine years and this was 
the case both m 1866 and in 1S74. The mahud tree which is very 
common in the Santdl highlands, yielded m 1874 a bounteous crop of 
edible blossoms and seeds and the mango was also plentiful and formed 
a sensible addition to the food supply of the people who hve much 
on wild fruits and herbs. In 1866 the people in this District, as in 
other parts of Behar were forced by want to eat the mangoes while 
still unnpe and thousands of deaths by cholera were the result In 
1874, relief wis afforded on such a scale that the fruit was allowed to 
n|)en before being plucked, and there was no outbreak of disease 

Commerce and Trade etc — ^Ihe trade of the District is earned on 
by means of permanent markets The chief ex[)orts are rice, Indian 
com oil-seedi>, Ajraf->siik. cocoons lac, small sized timber hill bamboos 
and stone 1 he imports include European piece goods salt and brass 
or bell metal utensils for household use The principal mart, both for 
ra]lwa> and river trade is Sahibcanj on the Ganges This place is 
most favourably situated on the deep channel of the nier which 6ows 
at all seasons close under the town and the railwaj station is quite 
near Rajmahal, on the loop line of the East Indian Railway is another 
important mart Both Sahibganj and Rdjmahal mainly depend upon 
their through traffic The> are m fact depute where the agricultural 
produce of the trans Gangetic Districts of Maldah I urniah and 
Bhdgalpur is collected for transmission by rail to Calcutta. The 
manufactures of the District are insignificant Iron is roughly smelted 
coarse cloth is woven silk spinning is carried on a few bell metal 
utensils are made, and mdigo is manufactured on a small scale There 
are altogether about 500 miles of road m the bantal Parganas and the 
District is traversed on the east by the loop Imc and on the west by 
the chord line of the East Indian Railway — the total length of both 
lines including a portion of the small branch connecting Madhupur 
with the Karharbiri collieries, being about i^o miles Coal is found 
in the Distnct but of such inferior quality that all attempts made to 
work It hate failed Stone is quarried by an English firm under leases 
from Government and the amiaddn and exported down the Ganges 
to Calcutta for use as road metal 

Admintsfration — In 1860-61 the total revenue of the Santal Par 
gands amounted to jQii 680 and the expenditure to £16 845 In 
1870-71 the revenue was ^1^38 gor and the cv]>enditure jC^4t39^ 
In 1883-84 the five mam items of Government revenue aggregated 
;^45 437 made up as follow’s — Land revenue ^^22556, excise 
^11 758 sumps, ;^g662 registration ^^740 municipal taxes, 
^721 Cost of civil administration ^16438 Number of criminal, 
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cml, and revenue couita m 1870 10, m 1883 17 Th.e Deputy 
Cotnmissioner is also the Distnct Judge 

The police of the Santdl ParganAs was organized in 1856 under what 
was called the no police system according to which the village officials 
alone perform police duties The regular police system was however 
partially introduced in 1863-64 and in 1881 extended to the rest of the 
Distnct, except the Diman i koh and Dumki and Jamtiri Sab-divi 
sions where the village system still exists unimpaired. The reserve 
police force of Western Bengal, 100 strong is now stationed at Dumki 
which has also become the training ground for the police of the western 
part of the Province the police of other Distncts being sent there to be 
drilled m batches of 10 men from 10 Districts at a time. In 1883 the 
regular and municipal police force numbered 392 men of all ranks 
maintained at a total cost of ;^6724* The rural police or village 
watch including the Ghitwals and Pahinas numbered 3891 maintained 
at an estimated cost in money or rent free service lands of ^^4868 
The total machinery therefore for the protection of person and 
property consisted of 4 83 men of all ranks giving i man to every 
I 27 square miles of area or to every 336 of the population The 
total estimated cost was 11 592 equal to an average of ;^2 23 6d 
per square mile and i|d per head of population In 1883 the police 
conducted 306 cases of all kinds the proportion of convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 40 6 per cent 

Ddkitii or gang robbery is very uncommon the e\pHnation being 
that the peojile of the District are so poor that there is no inducement 
to this particular crime There was i jail and i lock up in the Santa! 
Parganis in 1S83 The average daily jail population in the Dumka 
and Godda jails was 20 prisoners 

Education has made rapid strides in the Santal I arganis dunng the 
last few years In 1864 there was not a single Government school m 
the District m 1870-71 there were only 47 and in 1871-72 42 
Government and aided schools attended by 1169 pupils In 1872-73 
owing to the admission of village /n/Aw/w to the benefit of the grant 
maid rules the number of Government and aided schools had nsen 
to loi with 2206 jxipils In iSSj when Sir George Campbells 
education reforms had received their full development, the number of 
primary schools in the SanUl Parganas under inspection by the Educa 
tion Department had increased to about 975 with about 17 000 pupils. 
Of these 14S were under missionary management Ihe Census 
Report of 1881 returned only 8850 boys and 504 girls as under 
instruction besides 17 310 males and 661 females able to read and 
write but not under instruction 

For admmistiatne purposes, the Santal Parganas are divided into 
6 Sub-divisions, namely (i) Dumki (a) R-ljmahil (3) Deogarh (4) 
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Pikaur (5) Jamtiji, and (6) Godda. There are 32 fiscal divisions 
{pargundt) in the District The gross muniapal income of Deogarh 
and Sihibganj (the only municipalities in the Santdl Pargands) amounted 
m 1883 to of which ^^721 was derived from taxation average 

inadence of taxation is per head of the population (14 296) within 
muniapal limits 

Medina/ Aspects climate of the Santal Parganas varies in the 
different tracts nhich have been referred to in describing the physical 
features of the District The alluvial stnp of land has the damp heat 
and moist soil characteristic of Beng-il while the undulating and hilly 
portions are swept bv the hot westcrl) winds of Behar and resemble 
in their rapid drainage and ory subsoil the lower plateau of Chutii 
Nigpur In this undulating tract the winter months arc very cool 
but the hot season is corre^jiondingh tr)ing Ihe average annual 
rainfall is 60 23 inches Rainfall in 1883-84 47 84 inches or 12 39 
inches below the average No thermometnc il returns 'ire available 
The prevailing endemic diseases of the District are fevers of the 
ordmar) tvpe bowel complaints and skm disca cs The hill tracts of 
Rdjmahal are veiy malarious L ndemics of cholera and small pov 
break out from time to time but have been for the most part confined 
to the tow n of Deogarh 1 here are 3 charitable disijensaries m the 
Santal Farganil which afforded medical relief m i8Sj to 7569 in-door 
and out door patients. [For further information regarding the Santal 
Parganas see Ike iUahsUcai Account of Benf^al b> W W Hunter vol 
XIV pp 265 to 3S4 (Frubner 187,) also the Bengal Census Report for 
1881 and the several Administration and Dcpirtmental Reports of the 
Government of Bengal ] 

S&ntils, The — An abongmal Kolanan tnbe inhabiting a tract of 
country forming a stnj) of Bengal about 3^0 miles in length extending 
from the Ganges at Bhdgalpur to the Baitarani nver in Orissa. Hie 
Imperial Census Report of 1881 docs not return the number of Sanuds 
to be found throughout India but with the exception of 'i small body 
of about ,000 who have emigrated to Assam as coolies on the tea 
estates or as labourers and a few isolated cases of individuals scattered 
elsewhere the whole Santal population inhabits the strip of Bengal 
above cited The Census Report of Bengal for 1S81 returns the total 
Santdl population of the Province, excluding Christian converts, or any 
who may have embraced the faith of Islam at 1 08^ 02 comprising 
Hindus 203 264 and non Hindus 883 938 A little more than one 
half namei> 346694 or 503 per cent (of whom only 9148 are 
Hindus) are found in the single Distnet of the Sanldl 1 argonas which 
however as explained below and in the District article is not the 
onginal home of the race but tluit in which lhe> have settled dunng the 
present century The follow ing table, compiled from the Bengal Census 
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Report of 1 88 1 shows the distnbution of the Santils m the different 
Bengal Distncts m 1881 classified into Hindus and non Hindus — 

Santvls in Bengal in 1881 


n TBtc'rs. 

Ncn Hindus. 

H ndvu. 

Total. 

Sant&l Paigands 

537 546 

9148 

546694 

MAnbhilin 

42700 

86403 

129 103 I 

Midnapur 

112 062 

56 

1X2 627 

Btokuri 

Haiiinb^h 

S) ghbhum 

-r! 

20034 

5 954 

Ul?i 1 

52 602 

Bfrbhdm 

14. 7 * 


14898 

BhAg Itmr 

BaravrAn 

13384 

6 4tB 

saS 

13436 1 
12 224 1 


6938 


6938 

BaUwr 

4 206 

39 

4 545 1 

Or ssa Tnbutan Slat $ 

633 

922 

I 555 

Other Bengal Distncts 

4074 

37335 

3*399 1 

Grand Total 

1 B83 538 

203264 

1 087 20a 


The following paragraphs ouoted in a slightly condensed form from 
Colonel E. 1 Daltons Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal describe 
generally the history of the Santals so far as ascertained their physical 
appearance habits and mode of life — 

Htshry — J he Santil Paiganas or Sant^lia, said to contain upwards 
of 200 000 Santals [546694 in iSSi] may now be regarded as the 
nucleus of the Santil nee though it does not appear to have been 
one of their original seats Dr Buchanan Hamilton, m describing the 
hill tribes of Bhigalpur and its lacinitj maHes no mention of Santals 
The aboriginal tribes he fell in with are called Malairs the Rijmahdl 
hill men proper and their kindred, who are a Dravidian people It 
IS singular that no old colonics of Santdls or other Kolaiian tribes 
are found betneen the Himdhyas and the Oanges. The Santal Settle- 
ments that now border on that river or skirt the Rdjmahal hills are 
readily traced back to more southern Distncts and their own traditions 
hardly support the theory of their northern origin Indeed, when we 
find that the Kolarian races have left their trail in Assam that it may 
be followed throughout the Siam States and Burma to the Pegu Dis- 
trict and IS faintly discerned in the adyoimng islands that it may be 
taken up at Point Palmyras and clearly traced along both banks of the 
Damodar nver till it reaches the hills and table land of Chutia Nigpur 
~it IS scarcely reasonable to assume that they have all come direct 
from the Himalayas. The Damodar, rising in PaMmau divides the 
Hazinbigh and Chutii Nagpur plateaux and draining the nonhem 
face of the on^ and the southern face of the other, discharges itself 
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into the Hilgif near the mouth of the latter nver It is the terrestrial 
object most venerated b; the Sant^ and the country that is most 
closely associated with their name which they apparently regard as 
their fatherland is between that nver and the Kasai There is 
no doubt, howeier that Santals colonized parts of HazdLnbigh Dis> 
trict and of Bhbhiim at a very remote period and it is chiefly 
by migrations from these colonies that the modern SanbUia has been 
formed 

In 1832 a considcnble impetus was given to the northward move- 
ment in the action taken b> Government to secure to the Rajmahal 
hi^laiiders their possessions in the hills that form the turning point of 
the Ganges at Sdhit^nj To prevent the encroachments of the low 
I ffiiH aminJdrs of Bhagalpur which were constantly exciting reprisals 
from the highlanders, a tract of countr} measuring nearlv 300 miles in 
circumference was separated and marked off by large masonrj pillars; 
Of the land within these pillars the Government was declared to be 
direct proprietor and the hiU people were informed that their rights in 
It would be respected so long as the) conduettd themselves peaceably 
But the hill men only cared for the highlands and the tract included 
within the pillars called the Ddman 1 Loh or skirts of the hills and the 
valle)s running into the hills were available for other settlers, and were 
speedily taken up b) Santals In a few ) ears the Santdl population had 
increas^ from 3000 to 83 000 souls, when the colon) received a check 
by the Santal insurrection of 18^4 

For a history of this rebellion and the causes that led to it the 
reader may be referred to the Annals Rural Bengal The SantiJs 
starting with the desire to re\enge themselves on the moneylenders 
who had taken advantage of their simpliuty and improvidence found 
themselves arrayed m arms against the British C overnment It was 
not without blo^shed that the insurrection was sujiprcssed but it led 
to their being re-established under a more genial administration in what 
are now called the Santil Parganas In the I>im<tn 1 koh their own 
form of self government is to some extent restored to them fhe 
villages are farmed to the head men called mdnjlns who are also the 
sole guardians of the peace a svstem that had been already introduced 
with succe's into the kolhan of Singhbhum 

Habits — In marked contrast to the Kolanans of the 
and Ho Div isions the Santils as a rule care little for perma 
nently locating themselves A country denuded of the primeval forest 
which affords them the hunting grounds they delight in and the virgin 
soil they jircfer does not attract them and when through iheur own 
lahrv fi^ the spread of culbvation has affected this denudation they 
select a new site however prosperous they may have been on the oli 
and retire into the backwoods, w here their liarmonious flutes sound 
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sweeter tbeir drums find deeper echoes, and their bows and arrows 
may once more be utilized The traditions of their ancient migrations 
are rendered obscure by the succession of dissolving \iews to which this 
nomadic habit introduces us^ but they nevertheless tenaciously cling to 
a wild and remote tradition of their origin Though much scattered 
and intermingled with other races whose creeds and customs they have 
partially adopted they are still charactenzed by man} old practices and 
they are one of the tnbes which has preserved the form of speech that 
m all probability predominated in the Gangetic Provinces before the 
Aryan conquest 

But though prone to change the Santdls are not indifferent to their 
personal comfort, and arc more careful in the construction of their 
homesteads and villages than their cognates Their huts with carefully 
formed mud walls and well raised plinths and snug verandahs have a 
neat and owing to their love of colour even a ga) appearance They 
paint their walls in alternate broad stripes of red, white and black — 
native cla)S and charcoal furnishing the pigments moreover the houses 
are kept perfectly clean and by means of partitions decent accom 
modation for the family is provided 

For the sues of their villages they generally seek isolation and 
would gladl} if the) could esclude all foreigners especially Brahmans 
But as they cle'ir lands that they do not care to retain and render 
habitable—regions that would otherwise be given up solely to wild 
beasts — they are soon followed into their retreat b) the more crafty and 
enterprising Hindus and the result often is they have to submit to or 
give way to the intruders It frequently happens that the Hindu imm 
grant improving on the Santal cultivation and making more mon^ bv 
It obtains from the hndlord a lease of the village at a rent the S^tal 
would not think of paying and so the pioneers of civilisation are pre- 
maturely forced to move on. 

Physiognomy — The SanfU;*, like the Kharwars belong to or have 
mixed much with the dark races of India. The Cheros Hos and 
Mundas an. on the whole fairer and possess more distinct traces 
of the Tartar type The Sanflls are noticeable for a great vague 
ness in the chiselling of the features a general tendency to round 
ness of outline where shar^jness is more conducive to beauty a blubbery 
style of face and both in male and female a greater tendency to 
corpulency than we meet in their cognates Their faces are almost 
round cheek bones moderately promment nose of somewhat a 
retrousse style but generally broad and depressed mouth large 
and Iqjs very full and projecting hair straight and coarse and black. 
Mr Mann remarks of them and I concur m the remark, that their 
cast of countenance almost approaches the Negro ty pe. The females, 
he says ‘ have small hands and feet, and are ox-eyed and these are 
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chaxactensUcs which the tribes hnguistically allied to them do not 
possess. 

Thhal Di'^wom — ‘The SantiiJs, hke the Israelites^ are divided 
into twelve tribes — (i) Siran (2) Murma (3) MarU {4) Kisku , (5) 
Besera (6) Handsa, (7)lUdi (8) Baski (g) Hemrow (lo)Karwdr 
(ii)Choiai (12) Except No ii the abo\e agree with the 

nomenclature of tribal divisions of Santal tribes m Mr Mann s work 
numbers i 2 3, 4 6 7 and 11 with the names of the seven sons of 
the first parents as given m the Annals of Rural Bengal Numbers 2 
369 and 1 1 are found m the list of the tribes of the bmghbhiim Larka 
kols or Hos. llus is remarkable as the legends of origin handed 
dovra among the Larkas have little in common with the triditions of 
the Santils Though the former also assign twehe sons to the first 
] arents these were the pnmogenitors, not of the lanous ki/ts or tribes 
of Hos but of difierent families of mankind, including Hindus and 
Santals the latter being the offspring of the \oungest pair who when 
told to separate from the famil} selected pig os their staple food The 
names given above include only one to which a meaning is atuched viz. 
Murma, which signifies the mlgat (Portax \el Antelope pictus) and the 
Murmas ma> not kill the animal whose name they adopt, nor touch its 
flesh 

Vtllage Polity Fesh als and Religion — The politj of the Santals 
IS \er> patriarchal In each village there is (i) a ja^manjAl whose 
most important dut> is apparently to look after the morals of the 
bovs and giris (2) a partmdntk whose business it is to attend to 
the farmmg arrangements and to apportion the lands. He disallows 
any monopoly of peculiarly fertile nee lands all must take their 
share of good and bad He his to look after the interest of new 
settlers and to provide for guests levying contributions for that 
purpose on the villager All the offices are hereditary when a 
new settlement is formed the office bearers are elected after that 
the next of km succeeds. (3) There is a vilhge pne t who is called 
naxya {najaka vulgo lay a) This is a word of Sanskrit derivation 
and as the Santals have no name m their own language for such an 
office. It IS probably not an onginal institution He has lands 
assigned to him but out of the profits of his estate he has to feast 
the people twice m the year at the festival of the SarAul held towards 
the end of March when the sdl tree blossoms and at the Afot Afun 
festival, held m the month of \swtn (September-^rtober), for a bless- 
ing on the crops At the Sokrat feast the harvest home in December 
the jag-mdnjM entertains the people, and the cattle are anomted 
witn oil and daubed with vermilion and a share of rice beer {kdndta) 
IS given to each animal Every third year m most houses but ui 
some every fourth or fifth year, the head of the family offers a goat 
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to the sun-god Singh Bonga for the prosperity of the &nuly especially 
of the children, that they may not be cut off by disease or fall into 
sm** The sacrifice is offered at sunrise on an open space cleaned 
and punfied for the occasion A very important distinction is ob 
served by all the Kolanans in the motives of the sacnfices to the 
supreme deity and of those by which the minor gods are propitiated 
To Singh Bonga the sacrifice is to secure a continuance of his meraes 
and for preservation The other deities are resorted to when disease 
or misfortune visits the family the sacrifice being to propitiate the spint 
who 18 supposed to be afflicting or punishing them. 

Ancestors are worshipped or rather their memory is honoured at 
the time of the Sohreu festival and offenngs are made at home by each 
head of a family In the meantime the natyd propitiates the local 
devils or bhuis In many villages the Santdls join with the Hindus in 
celebrating the Durgd J^ja the great festival m honour of Devi and 
the Holt m honour of Krishna. Their own priests take no part in the 
ceremonial observances at those Hindu feasts which are left to the 
Brahmans 

The person or persons who have to offer sacnfices at the Santal 
feasts prepare themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer nnd 
by phnng themselves for some time m a position of apparent 
mental absorption The beating of drums appears at last to arouse 
them and they commence violentlv shaking their heads and long 
hair till they work themselves into a real or apparent state of involun 
tary or spasmodic action which is the indication of their being pos- 
sessed The) may tlien give oncular answ'ers to interrogatories re- 
garding the future or declare the will of the spirit invoked or about 
to be propitiated When the demoniacal posses ion appears to have 
reached its culminating point the possessed men seize and decapitate 
the victims and pour the blood into vessels ready placed for its recep 
tion Among the hantals in Chutia Nagpur Singh Borga, or the sun 
is the supreme god, the creator and preserver The other deities 
are Jahir Em Monika and Marang Bun! who are all malignant and 
destructive In the eastern Districts the tiger is worshipped, but in 
Rimgarh only those who have suffered loss through that anmiais 
ferocity condescend to adore him If a Santal is earned off by a 
tiger the head of the family deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh 
Shift the tiger and to be sworn on a tiger siem is the most solemn 
of oaths 

Santals who under the example and precept of Bengali Hmdus, 
have abjured some practices considered impure by the latter are called 
Sat Santals that is, pure Santdls but there is a national antagonism 
between the Santals and the Hindus that prevents any close frater 
nization or communion between the races The Santals are not over 
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particular about food but nothing will induce them to eat nee coohed 
by a Hindu, or even by a Brahman Unfortunately, dunng the famine 
of 1 866 this was not known to us. The cooks who prepared the 
food distnbuted at the relief centres were all Bedhmans and it was 
supposed that this would suit all classes but the Santdls kept alooi^ 
and died rather than eat from hands so hateful to them. They have 
no tradition to account for this bitter feeling The animosity remains 
though Its cause is forgotten. 

S^al Customs — The Santal parents have to undergo punfi 
cation five days after childbirth a kind of gruel is preparei^ and 
after a libation to Singh Bonga or Marang Buru it is served out to 
the mother and the other members of the family An eldest son is 
always named after his grandfather other children after other reia 
tions The Santals have adopted as a nte the tonsure of children 
and do not ajipear to recognise the necessity for an> other cere 
monial observance till their marriage when adult Child mamage is 
not practised 

There is no separate dormitory for the bo)s and girls in a 
Santil village Accommodation is decorously provided for them m 
the house of the parents, but the utmost libert> is given to the youth 
of both sexes. The old people though affecting great regard for 
the honour of the girls display great confidence in their virtue Un 
restrained they resort to markets, to festivals and village dances in 
groups and if late in the evening the} return under escort of the 
young men who have been their partners m the dance or have played 
to them no harm is thought of it 

Musk — The peculiar emblem of the Santals should be the flute, 
they are distinguished from all people in contact with them by their 
profiaency on that instrument Made of bamboo not less than one 
inch m diameter and about a feet in length their flutes are equal m size 
to the largest of our concert flutes, and have deep rich tones This 
&rultv of pb>iJog the flute and a general knowledge of singing and 
dancing were they say imparted to them by their first parents and it 
was ako b> their first parents that the> were taught the mysteries of 
brewing rice-beer and they therefore consider there can be no great 
harm m freely indulging m it 

Dafuts — There is always reserved an open space m front of the 
/agmdnjMs house as a ^nemg place To this the }oung men 
frequently resort after the evening meal The sound of their flutes 
and drums soon attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust their 
long hair and adding to it a flower or two blithely join them It 
IS wagular that, m this national amusement of tlie Sastiils, we have 
handed down to us a most vivid living representation of one promi 
nent scene m the sports of Krishna m Braja and Bnndifban There is 
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nothing in modem Hinduism that at all illustrates the animated scenes 
BO graphically delineated m the Purdtiai but the descnption of the 
Edsa dance in chapter xlil book v of the Vahnu Parana might be 
taken literally as an account of the Santdl Jumhtr We have in both 
the maidens decked with floners and ornamented with tinkling bracelets 
the young men with garlands of dowers and peacocks feathers, holding 
their hands and closely compressed so that the breast of the girl 
touches the hick of the man next to her going round in a great circle 
limbs all moving as if they belonged to one creature feet falling in 
perfect cadence the dancers in the ring singmg responsive to the 
musicians in the centre who fluting drumming and dancing too are 
the motive power of the whole and form an axis of the circular move 
ment 1 hus as the pivot for the dances, sometimes sported Knshna 
and his favourite companions making sweet melody with voices and 
flutes , but more frequently they took their places in the nng each 
feeling the soft pressure of two maidens in the great circling dance 
We are told that Krishna, when he thought the lovely light of autumn 
propitious for the Edsa dance commenced singing sweet low strains in 
various measures such as the Gupis (milkmaids) loved and they as 
soon as they heard the melody quitted their homes and joined him 
Just so on a moonlight night, the San til youth invite the Santa! 
maidens Professor W ilson m his note on the passages of the Vtshnu 
Purdna referred to above observes that the Pds jatra is celebrated 
m vanous parts of India in the month of Kirtik (October) but 
that a circular dsnee of men ard women does not form any pro 
minent feature at these entertainments and he doubts if it ever is 
performed In the late autumn months the Kols and Urions have 
numerous jairas at which these circular dances are perfonned by 
thousands 

Mamai,i Ceremenm — With such freedom of mtercourse, it 
follows that marriages are generally love matches and on the whole 
happy ones but it is considered more respectable if the arrangements 
are made by the parents or guardians without any acknowledged 
reference to the young people The pnee to be paid for the girl, 
averaging five rupees with presents of cloths to her parents, having 
been determined on a day is fixed for a prehmmaiy feast and after 
wards for the marriage itself and a knotted string which shows the 
number of days that intervene is kept as a memorandum. Each 
morning one of these knots is removed by the impatient lover and, when 
the last IS loosened the bridegroom and his fnends with noisy music, 
set out for the abode of the bnde. As they approach the village, the 
jag mdnjhi comes out to meet them attended by women with water 
to wash the feet of the guests who are then escorted to the house of 
the bride and the two mingling together memly smg dance, and feast 
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in front of the bride’s clumiber At the la«;t quarter of the night, the 
bridegroom makes his appearance nding on the hips of one of his 
comrades, and soon itter the bnde is brought out by a brother or 
brother m lair in a basket Then comes the inevitable sM/Zra ddn 
The groom daubs his Iad> love on the crown and brow very copiously 
with vermilion {stndnr) and the assembled guests npplaud with cnes 
of han bol The bnde and bridegroom has mg fasted *111 dav now 
eat together and this is supposed to be the first time that the girl has 
sat with a man at her food It is creditable to the Kolarians that 
this custom has been retained through ages notviuh&tanding the 
dension with which it is vicned b) all Hindus On the following 
da} before the part) breaks up the >Dung people are thus admonished 
by one of the sages — Oh boy < oh girl ' you are from this day forth 
to comfort each other in sickness or sorrow Hitherto you have onlj 
played and worked (as directed) now the responsibiliti of the house 
hold duties is upon vou practise hospitality and when a kinsman 
arrives wash his feet and respectfully salute him. No priest officiates 
at a Saudi marriage The social meal that the boy ind g>rl eat 
together is the most important part of the ceremony By this act the 
girl ceases to belong to her father’s tnlie and becomes a member of 
her husbands family Santdls seldom hate more than one wife ami 
she is treated with most exemplary kindness and consideration 
Should the husband be for any reason as her barrenness, induced to 
seek a second partner during her lifetime the first wife is ne\cr deposed 
from her position as head of the household the second wife must 
obey her and serve her 

ffun/ifti' Expedtltotts — A Santal in prosi«rous seasons leads a 
ileasant life He is either busy with his cultivation or playing his 
flute, or dancing with the girls, or engaged m the chase He throws 
himself with ardour into the latter pursuit and in hunting down beasts 
of prey he e\mces great skill and powers of endurance and indomitable 
pluck The Santals hate etery year a great huntm^ festival in which 
thousands take part 1 he c eiqicditions are organised with as much 
care and forethought as if the hosts engaged in them were about to 
undertake a military campaign They take place in the hot season 
when the beasts have least cover to conceal themselves in When 
the array of hunters reaches the ground on which operations are to 
commence thev form a line of beaters several miles in length every 
man armed with a bow and arrows and a liattle axe and accompanied 
by dog^ who though ugly creatures to look at appear like their 
masters, to be endowed with a true hunting instinct When they 
emerge from the woods on open spaces the game of all kinds that 
are driven before them suddenly appear Birds ukc wing and are 
beaten down with sticks or shot with arrows quadrupeds great and 
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small are similarly treated and in this way deer pig, jungle fowl 
lieafowl hare etc are bagged but tigers and bears on these occasions 
of open warfare are generally avoided These hunUng excursions 
last for four or five days and at the end of each day the Santals feast 
merrily on the contents of their bags and thoroughly enjo> themselves 
The rule in regard to possession of an animal killed is that it belongs 
to him who first vioundcd it, no matter by whom the mtp degraa may 
have been inflicted 

The Santils employed in the police force arc very highly spoken 
of by an officer who long commanded them They may not fa- 
expert detectives m tortuous caaes but m following up d&kAits and 
attacking them when found they are far superior to the ordinary 
Bengali constables and many instances of their activity and pluck 
have been related to me Living as they generally do on the edges 
of forests their constitutions are proof against malaria, and thev may 
be employed on outpost duty m localities that are deadly to most 
people Ihcy have been thus utilized on the Grand Trunk Road in 
places where the jungle comes down to the road 
Dress — The bantal dress better than most of their cognates 
This also It appears is derived from the instruction of their fir t 
parents who ai)[>ointed the size of the garments that wa'e to be worn 
respectively by male and female but omitted to teach their offspring 
how they were to be made 1 hey have no weavers among their own 
people The women w&ar imple sans a large thick doth not less 
than SIX yards m length with a gay red border One-half of this 
forms the lower garment secured at the waist but not so as to im 
liede the free action of the limbs the other half is passed over the 
left shoulder leav nj, the nj,ht shoulder arm and part of the breast 
free ind allowed to hang down in front It is not, as with Hindu 
maidens used al o as a veil 1 he heads of y oung girls are generally 
uncovered dispKying a mass of black rather coarse but sometimes 
wavy hair gathered into a large knob at one side of the back of the 
head ornamented with flowers or with tufts of coloured silk 

Their arms ankles and throats writes Colonel Sherwill are 
each laden with lieav'y brass or bell metal ornaments X had a 
quantity of these ornaments weighed and found that the bracelets 
fluctuated from two to four pounds and the entire weight sustained 
by one of these belles was ascertained to be no less than thirty four 
pounds of brass or bell metal The average may be e timated at 
about twelve pounds. 

In Funeral Ceremonies the Santal vanes from the practice of the 
Ho and Munda tnbes The body is borne away on a tharpdi or 
cot by kmsmen and when it reaches a crossroad, some parched 
nee and cotton seed are scattered about, as a charm a^nst the 
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malignant spints that might throw obstacles in the way of the 
ceremony It is then taken to a funeral pile near some reservoir or 
stream, and placed on it The son or brother is the first to apply 
fire to the bod> by plaang a piece of burning wood on the face of 
the corpse and soon all that is left are ashes and a few charred 
fragments of bones of the skull which are carefully preserved 
Towards evening it is customary for a man to take his scat near the 
ashes with a winnowing fan in which he tosses rice till a frenzy 
appears to seize him and he becomes inspired and sa>s wonderful 
things After the incremation the immediate relatives of the 
deceased ha\e to undergo a quarantine as impure for five da)s 
On the sixth they shave themselves and bathe and sacrifice a cock 
In due course, the bones that have been saved are taken by the 
nearest of km to the Ddmodar He enters the stream bearing the 
sacred relics on his head in a basket and selecting a place where 
the current is strong he dtps, and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water to be borne away to the great ocean as the 
resting place of the race All inquirers on the subject appear to 
have armed at the conclusion that the Santils have no belief m a 
future state The pilgrimage to the Damodar with the remains is 
simply an act of reverence and affection unconnected with any idea 
that there is a place where those who have left this world may meet 
again It is to be observed that when the Santais m disposing of their 
dead differ from the Mundas thej approximate to the Brahmanical 
custom. It is, m fact a rough outline of the Brahman ritual and 
only w'ants filling in The halting at crossroads and the scattering 
of Tice the application of fire first to the head b\ a relation the 
collecting of the chaned bones especiall) those of the head are alt 
included in the ceremonies enjoined on Brahmans and orthodox 
Hindus The Brahman like the Santil carefully preserves the bones 
in an earthen vessel he is ordered to bury them in a safe place till 
a convenient season arrives for his journey to the sacred river — in his 
case, the Ganges — where he consigns the vessel with its contents to 
the waters 

SfUitalpur with OlULddiat — Native State in the Political Supenn 
tendency of Pdlanpur Gujardt, Bombay Piewdency The two Sub 
divisions of Sdntalpur and Chddchat together form an estate ruled by 
a number of petty chieftains, Bounded on the north bv the Morwdra 
and SuigdiD estates, on the east by the States of U ardhi and Rddhanpur 
and on the south and west by the Kann of Cutch The two estates 
measure together about 57 miles in length and 1 7 miles m breadth 
Area, 440 square miles Population (j8Si) 20466 estimated yearly 
revenue ;^35oo The country is flat and open. Ghastd or self 
produced salt is found in large quantities There are no rivers, but 
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many ponds exist which in normal season^ retain water till March 
vrhen the inhabitants have to depend upon wells for their supply 
Fever is common The hold^s of this State are Jireja Rajputs 
kinsmen of the Rao of Cuteh by whom the country was conquered 
about 400 years aga The ruling family hold no sanad authonrmg 
adoption m matters of succession they follow the rule of primo- 
geniture One school with 49 pupils in 1882-83 — Ch\d- 

CHAT 

SantspiUy {StntaptlU) — Village and lighthouse m 'Vizagapatam 
District Madias Presidency —Stt Chantapillt 

S&Utipiir — The most populous to^in in Nadiyi District Bengal 
situated on the ri\ er Hugh in lat 23 14 4 n and long 88 29 6 e 
Population (1881) 29 687 namely males 13 708 and females 15 979 
Hindus number 20 701 Muhammadans 8945 and others 41 
Municipal income (1883-84) ^^2288 of which j£i8ss was derived 
from taxation average incidence of taxation is 2|d per head 
Santipur is famous for its cloth manufactures sshich were at first spread 
throughout the whole District, but afterwards became centrahzed m this 
town owing to its being the site of a commercial residency and the 
centre of large factories under the East India Company Considerable 
local trade The RUjatri festival in honour of Krishna is cele 
Imited at Santipur on the day of the full moon in Kaitik (October or 
November) Ihe fair is visited bj about 5000 persons and con 
tmues for three da}s on the last of which there is a procession along 
the high road Santipur is also a celebrated bathing place 

San ywe ( Tsan me) — 1 he southern tow nship of Tharaw'adi District, 
Pegu Division Lower Burma In the east the country is mountainous 
and forest-clad producing teak and other valuable timber m the west 
It IS low and liable to inundation The tow-nship is traversed from 
north to south by the Hlaing river which receives drainage from the 
Pegu Yoma range, and communicates wath the Irawadi on the west 
Population ( 1 88 1 ) 70 4^0 land revenue ^10876 Head-quarters 
at San ywe village containing a court house and police station popu 
lation (1881) 615 

S4o1l-1 own m Chdnda District Central Provinces situated m 
lat 20 5 N and long 79 50 e 7 miles east of MdL Population 
(1881) 3680 namely Hindus 3508 Muhammadans 28 Jams 9 
and non Hindu aborigines 135 Manutaefure of cotton cloth and 
trade in cotton cotton cloth gram groceries and ur Sdoli has a 
weekly market and contains a Government school 

S&oligarlL — State forest, yielding teak and sil m the north and 
north west of Betul District Central Provinces Comprises several 
blocks of hills between the Moran nver on the east and north, and 
Rdjdbordi on the west Area 130 square miles 
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fUUmer {Sondtr) — XhnTing town id Nagpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces situated in laL 21 23 k and long 78 58 e. 24 miles north 
west of Nigpur city near the main road to Clihindwdra, with which 
place a goi^ branch road connects the town Population (1881) 
5023, chiefly agricultural Hindus number 4739 Muhammadans 
232 Jains 7 and non Hindu aboriginal tribes 45 Municipal 
income (1S8 -83) ;£’iS9 a\erage inadence of taxation 7jd per 
head. The Kolir nver flows through the town which stands in a 
fertile and well cultivated plain It has a circular market jilace with 
large masonry platforms, from which two broad metalled roads lead 
southwest and west through the most populous quarters and are 
connected b> a third street of similar character Chief manufactures — 
cotton cloth which is largely exported and an inferior snuff made by 
the Musalman population \ large cattle fair is held weeklj Sioncr 
has a trasellers bungalow (rest house) handsome sanft (native inn) 
police station and school in which English is taught The fort in 
the ceno'e of the town now mined must once base bi-cn large and 
strong Tradition relates that it was built by Cauh chiefs l>cfore the 
dajs of the Oonds but for man> generations Sdoncr hi^ belonged to 
the Cond family of Swasthdnik 

B&orga<m. — ^Village m kitol ta/ut/ biilgpur District Central Pro- 
vinces Population (1881) 3241 namely Hindus 3039 Muham 
madans, 1/ Jams, 9 and non Hindu aborigines 

Ssptagrim. — Ruined town m Hdali District Bengal —See 
Sato AON 

Sar —Lake m Pun Distnct Bengal A back water of the Bhar 
owi nier situated to he north-east of Pun town its length from 
east to west is 4 miles and its breadth from north to south 2 miles 
Lat (centre) 19 51 30 ^ long 85 5^ i Ihis hkc has no outlet 
to the sea, and is separated from it by sandy ridges, which are 
entirely desntute of inhabitants The Sar is not used to any extent 
for fishenes its water however is employed for ]*Tigation when the 
rainfall proves defle ent 

— PtiK^ana in Hardoi District Oudh bounded on the north 
by Alamnagar on the east by Mansurna^ar on the south-east and 
south by Gopimau and Bawan and on the west by Shahdbdd A 
Pargand with a fertile sod and a large area occupied with jMls 
and marshes.. Area 90 square miles, of w hich 49 arc cultivated The 
main products are wheat and barley which occupy nearly one half the 
total cultivated area Population (1881) 34,537 namely 33 140 
Hindus and 1387 Muhammadans Of the 85 villages m the par 
gand^ 59 are owned by Chamdr Gaurs Only i of these villages is 
held in tdlukddfi tenure 40 in ^minddri^ 43 in imperfect paffidari 
and 3 m bMydchdra tenure Government land revenue, £5612 
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equal to an average of 35 7d, per cultivated acr^ or as per acre of 
total aresL 

(or Langla) — Hill range in the south of Sylhet District 
Assam, running northwards as a spur from the State of HiH fipperah 
Estimated area 8 r square miles height above sea level 1100 feet 

SBrafipdr (Sargur) — Municipal village m Mysore Distnct Mysore 
State, situated m lat. la o to ir and long 76 25 e. on the right 
bank of the Kabbani river 36 miles south west of Mysore city Since 
1870 the head quarters of the Heggaddevankot taluk Population 
(1871) 1626 not separately returned in the Census Report of 1881 
Owes Its administrative importance to its healthy position the neigh 
bourhood being free from jungle 

Bar^hia—Tonn m Bashahr (Bussahir) State Punjab situated m 
I'lt 31 30 N and long 77 50 e. m a wooded amphitheatre 3 miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj) and backed up by the snon 
clad summits of a spur of the Himalayas Thornton describes it as 
the summer residence of the Bashahr Rdjd lasteful houses in 
Tibetan stile with ijcnt roofs balconies, and intricate carved wood 
work. Handsome temple dedicated to the goddess kali Northern 
limit of the Brahmans none of whom reside to the north of the town 
Elevation above sea level 7 46 feet 

Sardi Affhat. — Toun and rums in Etah District, North estern 
Provinces Distant from Etah town 43 milea south east from S\MC!Sa 
three quarter^ of a mile north vv est Lies on either side of a ravine of 
the Kali Nadi Population (18S1) 2880 ar of well built houses 
leading to a central market place Police outpost station, village school 
Trade in cotton JiRd mdigo seed Founded towards the close 
of the 17th century by three Afghdn leaders, who came from Faxukh 
abdd District and built the Sami Abdur RasuJ and a mosque West 
of the village stands a lofty and extensive mound 40 feet in height 
and about half a mile m diameter the northern portion being built over 
with brick houses It bears the name of Aghat denved from Mum 
Agastiya the mythical regenerator of the Deccan. The houses on the 
to^ have been built of bricks from the mound part of which has been 
honeycombed by excavations in search of building materials. Images 
of Buddha together with gold silver and copper coins of all ages 
frequently occur In 1843, about ^£’2000 worth were found among 
the rums Aghat probablv formed part of the ancient city of SvNKisa. 

SaiAl Alcf l — Town m Chad tahstl Allahabdd Distnct North 
Western Provinces situated m lat 25 22 43 n and long 81 33 
15 E 20 miles west-south west of Allahdbid city Population (18S1) 
2823 The town is noted for its colony of Thatheras, whose brass 
work and metal ornaments have more than a local reputation Bi 
weekly markeb on luesdaysand Saturdays. Post-office police station 
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and village school A small house^tax is levied for police and cobser 
vancy purposes, realizing ^^58 m i88i-8z 

BarAiludA. — Political estate in Singhbhilm District Bengal lying 
between 22 33 and za 54 30 ^ ht and between 85 53 and 86 
13 E long Area, 437 square miles. Population (1872) 66 347 
inhabiting ^68 villages or townships {mausds), and 13 675 houses. 
Not separately returned in the Census Report of iSSi 

Sar^ilkali — Village m Sordikald estate Singhbhum Distnct Bengal 
Ial 2 41 52 X long 85 58 28 lu Weekly market for local pro 

duce and articles of trade Bengali school 

Sar^ Kheta. — Village in khutahan /ahsf/ Jaunpur District North 
Western Provinces, and station on the Oudhand Rohilkhand Railwa) 
situated in laL 25 38 16 n and long 82 43 21 £. 6 miles cast of 
Khutahintown Population {1 88 1) 921 Bi weckl) market and large 
sfinit (native inn) Post-office 

SarAi Mir — Town m Azamgarh District North Western Provinces 
Population (1S81) 523S nameh Hindus 209^ and Muhammadans 
2243 ^ small municipal revenue is raised for police and sanitary 

purposes 

Sarii S&leh. — Town in Hanpur iaAsi/ Hazira District Punjab 
Population (1881) 35 j 3 Stands in the Hanpur plain of which it forms 
the ancient commercial centre Considerable local traffic Prosperous 
colonj of weavers Manufacture of brass and copjjer vessels I^rge 
cultivation and export of turmenc Goldsmiths from this place have 
been in the habit for generations of visiung \fghamstan and Central 
Asia in pursuit of their trade 

SarAl Sldhn.— Northern iaAst/ of Miihdn (Mooltan) District 
Punjab consisting of a lowland strip on either bank of the Bcas (Bids) 
river together with an extensne tract of barren upland Area 1752 
square miles, with 299 towns and villages and it 361 houses 
hi umber of families 16147 Population (1881) 80 012 namelv males 
44 532 and females 35 477 Average densitv of jiopjlation 46 jiersons 
per square mile Classified according to religion the populauon con 
sists of— Muhammadans, 66796 Hindus, 13084 Sikhs 1 6 and 
Christians, 6 Of the 299 towns and villages 252 contain Jess than 
five hundred inhabitants 35 between five hundred and a thousand and 
12 between one thousand and five thousand inhabitants Of a total 
average cultivated area of 99 square miles or 63 361 acres for the five 
years ending iSSi-^z wheat occupied 40 639 acres jodr 4275 acres 
gram 2806 acres barley 2386 acres and cotton 2025 acres Revenue 
of the faAsil j£io 184 The local administration is in the hands of a 
iahstlddr who presides over 1 cml and i criminal court number of 
police circles {thands) 3 strength of regular police, 77 men, village 
watch or rural police \chduktdits\ 89 
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Sarti SldhlL — Town in Mdlcdn (Mooltan) Distnct Punjab Lat 
30 35 30 N , long 73 I E. 

BAran. — District in the LieUenant-Govemorship of Bengal lying 
between 25 40 and 26 38 N laL and between 83 58 and 85 
14 E. long. Area 2622 square miles Population (1881) 2280382 
souls Sdran forms one of the north western Districts of the Fatnd 
Division It IS bounded on the north by the Distnct of Gorakhpur in 
the North 'VVestem Provinces on the east by the Bengal Distncts of 
Champdran and Muzafiarpur the boundary line being formed by the 
river Gandak on the south by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Shdhdbdd and Patnd Districts , on the souA west by the District of 
\ziingarh in the Northwestern Provinces, the Gogra forming the 
boundary line and on the west igain by Gorakhpur District The 
administrative head quarters are at CHariti which is also the most 
populous town of the District 

JunsdicUon — Saran fonnerly constituted one District with Cham 
p^n. The re\enue areas of the two Distncts were not finally 
separated until 1866 but the magisterial junsdictions were first divided 
in 1837 The Judge of Sdran still holds sessions at Motihdri in 
Champdran Ihe Sub-dmsion of Sewdn was opened m 184S and a 
second Sub division at Gopalganj was sanctioned in 18/5 

Physical Aspects — Sdran forms a vast alluMal plain bounded on 
three sides by the great nvers Ganges, Gandak and Gogra (Ghagrd) 
and intersected by numerous nadts or watcr-channcls which flow in a 
south easterly direction and carry off the drainage of the Distnct 
The n\ers run on a higher level than the adjacent country which is 
therefore liable to inundation when they overtop their banks Beneath 
these high banks lie the basins m which the surface drainage pnmanly 
collects to be discharged into the running channels at a lower stage 
m their course The Distnct has the shape of an isosceles triangle 
The base which is veiy irregular he to the northwest one of the 
sides IS formed by the Gandak and the other by the Gogra and 
the Ganges while tin. ape\ is at the south east comer where the 
Gandak and the Ganges join at Sonpur From this spot, the levels 
slope very gentlj up towards the western parts of the Distnct Kochai 
Kot m the northwest corner is 222 feet above mean sea level while 
Sonpur IS only 16S feet The whole District is beautifully wooded 
and mango groves are very numerous The lower levels are but 
sparingly used for rice cultivation high rice lands predominate, and 
On these indigo, opium wheat barley and several kinds of pulse are 
also grown TTie soil is in many places saliferous, and saltpetre is 
extracted by the Numjis a poor and hardy caste. There are no hills 
in S^ran. 

The only rivers which are navigable all the year round are the three 
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great streams already mentioned — the Ganges Ga>dak and Goora. 
Among the smaller nadis many of which dry up altogether in the hot 
weather are the Sundl or Ddha, the Jharihi, the Gandakf the Cangrl 
the Dhandi and the Khatsa all of which ultimately fall into the Gogra 
or Ganges Allution and dilution are constantly taking place along 
the banks of the large nters. One bank of the river on which the 
current strikes is generally high nnd abrupt while the other is shelving, 
but these characteristics nut} be reversed m a short space of time The 
high bank is gradual!} eaten awa} and the current then turns to the 
opposite side where a similar process is repeated. Large sandbanks 
form m the bed of the river one }ear and are swept awa} the next 
sometimes making changes m junsibction necessar} Thus, m 187a 
an alteration m the deep st earn of the C anges transferred seven alluvial 
estates {diards) from Sdran to ^zimgarh District in the North ^^estern 
Provinces. Ihe drainage of the District is from northwest to south 
east and is earned olf by the man} small nadis into the larger streams 
\\ hen the rainfall is unusually heav} these ttadis are unabL to contain 
all the water and large tracts of cultivated ground are inundated. The 
consequences are special!} disastrous when the mouths of the nadis are 
stopped b} h gh floods in the great rivers into which the} Bow 

1 here is v er> little jungle in Saran and hardl} an} forest jiroducts. The 
lac insect is found on the tree and it is estimated that about 200 
mounds of the d}L are annuall} exported Shells are largely gathered for 
burning into bme I he minerals found in Saran District are Glauber's 
salt {gulbar sora) and nodular limestone of excellent quaht} which is 
locally used for metalling the roads, and is exported in large cjuantities 
to Pama. I ai^e game is not met with al hough both tigers and leopards 
are said 3 have been at one time \er} common in the District ^\olves 
and wnld hog are still numerous. Among the game birds found are 
quail wild duck, snipe plover partndge ortolans and gr^n pigeons 
Snakes are very numerousi Crocodiles are common m the large rivers, 
and the nv ers and mar hes abound in fish 

Population — Several early estimates were made of the population of 
Siran In 1800 a calculation based on an enumeration of the houses 
gave 1 104 000 as the number of inhabitants but this included the 
present District of Champdran which was not separated from Sdran 
until I S3; Estimates based on similar enumerations were made in 
1843 ’^47 >^04 and i860 the earliest giving a population 

of 1 376 215 and the latebt i 2711729. The first accurate Census was 
that taken in 1872 which disclosed a total population of 2 063,860 
The last enumeration m 1881 returned the population of Sdran District 
at i 280 3S2 showing an increase of 216 522 or 10 49 per cent m the 
nine years since 1872 

The results arrived at b} the Census of 1881 may be summarized as 
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follows — Area of Distnct 263* square miles, with 7 towns and 4373 
villages. Number of houses 376787 namely occupied 326699 and 
unoccupied 30 088 Total population 2 280 382 namely males 
T 083 765 and females i 196817 proportion of males 47 4 per cent 
The slight excess of females is due to emigration of males from the 
more thickly populated tracts to seek labour elsewhere \s re 
gards density Siran is the most thickly populated Distnct within the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal (except the suburban District of 
Howrah) with an average pressure on the soil of 8 70 persons per 
square mile as against 860 per square mile m Muzaffarpur and 845 
per square mile m Patnd, both neighbouring Districts Siiran is one of 
the most purely agncuUural Districts m Bengal with a very fertile soil 
and in tracts like the police circles {/hafias) of Alashrak Digwird and 
Mdnjhf with no towns or large trade centres the density reaches the 
enormous average of 1240 1134 and 1047 per square mile respectively 
1 he most sparsely populated f/idna is Bardgdon with an average of 689 
per square mile The number of villages over the whole Distnct area 
averages i 67 per square mile persons per town or village 521 
houses per s<iuare mile 143 7 inmates per house 6 9 Classified 
according to sex and age the population consists of— under 15 years 
of age bovs 461 3 and girls 442 538, total children 904091 0140 

per cent of the Distnct population 15 vears and upwards males 
622 012 and females 754 279 total adults i j/6 291 or 60 percent 
Rdtgion — Classified according to religion the Cen us Report of 18S1 
returns the Hindus at 2 010 958 or 88 2 per cent of the population 
Muhammadans 269142 or 11 8 per cent and Chnstians, 82 High 
caste Hindus are strongly represented numbenng ^79 Soo or 25 3 per 
cent ofthe total Hindu population namely Brahmans, 173 362 Rajputs 
243972 Babhans or Brahmans 84733 Kdyasths 51067 

and Baniyds 6 666 The Sddra or lower Hindu castes include the 
following — OoaU the herdsman caste and the most numerous in the 
District 256513 Roen 150354 Kandu 120 310 KurmI 112570 
Chamdr in 144 Dosddh 79 j93 Nuni}d,6S72o Teh 63087 Lohdr 
42 057 Kihar 35 537 Vapit 31 844 Kiimbhar 24 594 kalwdr 
23979 Mallah 22599 Sondr 214/ Bind 19 127 Dhanuk 17801 
Dhobi 17103 Barhdi 16936 Tatni 10826 Barm 10386 Garer; 
9881 Dom 9506 Mall 6909 Musahar 6465 and Pasi, 5562 Caste 
rejecting Hindus are returned at 3476 of whom 2320 are A aishnavs 
Abongmal mbes number 095^ including ii 428 Gonds (?) but all 
are returned as professing Hinduism The Muhammadan population 
classified according to sect consists of — Sunnfs 231 533 Shids 4072 
and unspecified 33 537 Ofthe 282 Christians 138 are Europeans by 
race, 10 Furasians and 134 Natives of India. By sect 71 belong to 
the Church of England 43 are Roman Catholics 31 Protestants 
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without distmctipn of sect and 34 are Lutherans other sects and 
unstated, 103 A branch of the Lutheran Evangelical Mission has 
been stationed in Chapra town since 1840 The majority of the 
native Chnstians are very poor nearly all bemg cultivator^ domestic 
servants, or labourers 

Town and Rural Population — The Census Report returns 7 towns 
as containing upwards of hve thousand inhabitants namely Chapra 
population (1881) 51670 Sewan 13 319 Reselg^nj 12493 
Fanapur Chagwan, 64 5 Ranfpur Tengrahi 6197 Manjhi 6068 and 
Parso, 5733 The total urban population thus disclosed is 101 907 or 
4 4 per cent, of the District population Only the three first named 
places howe\er are towns in an) sense of the word and they consutute 
the onl\ muniapahtics within the District The other places are merely 
large \ilbges or collections of hamlets m the midst of which are con 
ducted all the operations of agricultural hfe 1 he income of the three 
municipalities m 1883-S4 amounted 10^^5302 of which ^^3556 was 
denied from taxation a\erage incidence of taxation iid per head of 
the population (,694 ) within municipal limits. 

Of the 437'* \illages 1209 contain less than two hundred inhabitants 
1696 between two and five hundred 989 between five hundred and a 
thousand 392 between one and two thousand 65 between two and 
three thousand and 21 between three and five thousand inhabitants 

As regards occupation the Cen us divides the male pojmiation into 
the following six classes — (1) Professional and official class 14915 
{2) domestic servants, inn and lodging house keepers, etc 27 43a (3) 
commercial class, including merchants, traders, earners etc. 26 640 
(4) agncultural and pastoral class including gardeners 479 076 (5) 
raanufactunng and industrial class, including all irtisans 62 040 and 
(6) indefinite and nonproductive class, comprising general labourers 
and all male children 473 462 

The Material Condition of the People can hardly be good in a 
densel) crowded agricaltaral District like Sjran The District is un 
usually fenile and almost every available acre highly cultivated The 
larger husbandmen and classes who hold at privileged rates of rent, 
are enabled to live m comfort m ordinary good seasons. But, con 
sidermg the rise of rents in late years it is doubtful whether the 
great body of cultivators in spite of the general rise m prices of gram 
are better off than formerly In many parts of the Distnct, too the 
increasing number of mdigo factories, and the demand for land on this 
account are said to have further unfavourably affected their condition 
The wealthier classes live in bnck bouses the country shopkeepers and 
husoondmen in mud huts The better class of houses in the town of 
Chapra have a verandah often ornamented with carvings m wood 
The house of an ordinar) cultivator consists of three or four rooms, 
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with an outer and an inner verandah and sometimes a covered place m 
the centre where the family sit and receive visitors The huts of the 
poorest classes are of a very pnmitive character and consist merely of 
walls of common thatching grass, with a thin roof of the same materials 
supported by a few bamboos. Gffids or granaries for keeping rice 
are common The estimated living expenses for a household of six 
members belonging to a well to-do shopkeeper is estimated at about 
78. per month and for a similar family of the ordinary cultivating 
class at a little below a month at the ordinary maricet pnces The 
husbandman however himself produces nearly all his food requirements 
and he very seldom has to purchase anything beyond cloth and salt m 
the Mzdr 

Agnculturt —Rice is perhaps, the most important crop grown in 
Siran though the area under nee is largely exceeded by the collective 
area under such inferior grains as makat kodo and marud It consists 
of two great harvests — the bkadat or autumn harvest, and the aghdm 
or winter harvest the latter being by far the larger of the two The 
bhadai is generally sown broadcast on high ground m June and reaped 
in September Its chief varieties are (i) saikt (2) sarha (3) katki or 
munga and (4) karham Aghdm nee is sown on low ground In June 
after ram has fallen a nursery is selected and ploughed three or four 
times before the seed is sown It is afterwards transplanted and is 
harvested in December or January The 33 principal vaneties of 
this nee are as follows — (i) BhotnsloU (2) kanugd (3) khdhd (4) 
jagar {^^senegia {f»)jasarta {i) tkanomt sdro (9) rrrtj {10) salld 
{\i) shakJijiri {li) kalunjt seia (i5)/o^j {i6)batardnt 

(17) kdjn (iS) Idldana (19) umatk (20) ratkgoli (21) dachm (22) 
hfllaur {i^bahamt {24) bdnsftm/i (2$)sdmjira {26) jugar ( i)k^ra 
{2^)rds {2^)paMna {y^ singhdr sydmsundar {32) karmiga, and 
(33) gajpa/fa. 

The other cereals cultivated are wheat, barley and Indian com 
Green crops comprise matar or peas kkesan gram arhar mug, und 
beans sweet potatoes mustard seed etc. Cotton hemp and flax are 
also grown Pan or betelleaf is generally cultivated on high land 
situated near a well or tank m the vicinity of the homestead Special 
crops comprise tobacco, sugar-cane indigo and opium the latter being 
cultivated only under Gov ernment licence The total area under indigo 
IS (1884) estimated at 487^0 acres yielding an average outturn of 
10 250 cwts valued at ;^3 15 000 The total area under poppy is about 
48,700 acres with a yield of 733 360 lbs Manure is used whenever it 
can be procured and imgation is largely practised for the cold weather 
crops. 

The poorer class of cultivators are as a rule deeply in debt Rents 
are high the following being returned as the average rates throughout 
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the District — Transplanted nee, 95 6|d per acre, broadcast rice, 
6s 9d Indian Cora wheat /»aru7 arhar and cotton i is. 3d kodo 
barley and pulse 9s sid poppy 155. 8d mdigo los. 4M , and 
sugar<ane 9s i id It is veiy common to find Brihmins, Bibhans 
Rijputs and other high castes holding the best lands m a village at 
rates vaiying from 50 to 75 per cent below what a low-caste man pays 
for mfenoT land Rents are now almost mvanablj paid in money 
instead of m kmd as was foimerly common As a general rule, the 
cuUnators claim to hold under a r^ht of occuiiancy but such tenures 
are rarely transferable except mih permission of the landlord lenants 
holding their lands without liability to enhancement do not number 
more than 5 per cent of the Hi hole Wages have increased about 30 
per cent of late \ears The rates for ordinar} da> labourers vary from 
3d to 4id per day according as they are emplo} ed in the countty or the 
town i^omen and bo)S receive from 2d to 3d per da) Bricklayers 
and blacksmiths get from 6d to , Id a da > , sawjcrs, fid and carjienters, 
from 4Ad to 7 Id a day Prices of food grams ha\e risen in like 
proportion In 1S82-83 which may be t'lkcn as an ordinary year 
40 lbs. of common rice could be obtained for the rupee while in 
1883-S4 a year of deficient rainfall the price rose to 31 ^ lbs for the 
rupee In iS / ,-,8 when scarcity j re\ ailed owing to an ill distributed 
rainfall and excessive exportation to bouthern India only 27 lbs. of nee 
were to be got for the same money Old records show that in 1 790 the 
pnee was i^o lbs for the rupee 

Natural Calamttus — the District is ubj^ct to blight Hood and 
drought The most common kind of blight is called ktnda. a mildew 
which attacks wheat and barley Insects do con idcrable damage 
and also hailstorms m the cold weather bdran Di trict being 
bounded on two sides by large nverig which flow on ridges and carry 
enormous volumes of water is peculiarly exposed to inundation. The 
northern siOc ot the District is now however completely protected 
by the Gandak embankment Towards the south aloiia the banks of 
the Gangts and Gogra, protecuve works are still required as large 
tracts are inundatcrl nearly every year The old record arc full of 
complaints about these inundations which in many coses rendered a 
remission of revenue necessary I he most noteworthy floods of late 
years occurred m rS i and 1874. Droughts have occurred several 
times the worst known having taken place in 186G and 18,4 both of 
which were caused by the failure of the local rainfall During the 
scarcity of 1874, relief works on an extensive scale were undertaken by 
Government and in the first fortnight of June a daily average of 229,885 
persons were employed in road making; Advances of gram were made 
to the extent of 324,831 mounds Prices were kept down however by 
Government importations, and the highest rate reached for common 
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nee in 1874 was las. ijd per cwL, as against is. lod per cwt 
in 1866 To remedy this liability to drought, a scheme of imgauon 
was commenced in 1878 by which the waters of the Gandak are now 
led through the centre of the Distnct The total cost amounted to 
jQlo 000 on which sum a few planters and zaminddrs have guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent The total imgated area is 
estimated at 163 800 acres 

Means of Comnmmcaiwn Trade etc — The Distnct possesses a 
total length of 926 miles of made road and the Bengal North Western 
Railway (opened m 1884) runs east and west through the Distnct, 
with stations at Sonpur Chapra, Sewdn and Mairwa. The pnncipal 
manufactures are mdigo sugar brass work pottery saltpetre and cloth 
The chief exports from Siran are oil-seeds indigo saltpetre sugar 
and grain of all sorts except nee the pnncipal articles of import 
are rice salt, and European piece-goods Ihe great trading mart 
of the District is Revelganj In 1876-77 the total registered river 
traffic of Saran District, including both imports and exports, amounted 
to just two millions sterling A great poruon of this total is merely 
through traffic which comes down from Oudh and the North Western 
Provinces, and changes boat at Revelganj and Semuna, on its way to 
Patnd or Calcutta. Reielganj is perhaps the largest mart for oil seeds 
(chiefly linseed) in all India. In 1876-77 the total registered import 
of oil-seeds mto the District as valued at ^1^265 000 the total export 
was lca\]ng a balance of more than ^100 000 for the 

local produce regards food grams, however the figures show 
decisively that Saran is unable to supply its own dense population 
In 18/6-77 the imports of food-grams of all kinds were valued at 
^^326 000 as compared with exports valued at only 118^000 The 
other prmcipal items of export were indigo (;^i/9ooo) and saltpetre 
and other sahne substances (.^^67 000) Salt was imported to the value 
of ;^i43 000 Owing to an alteration m the sj'stem of collecting trade 
statistics, later figures than those for 1S76-77 are not available; 

Admimstratton — In 1794 the net revenue of the Distnct (which 
then included Chxmpdran) amounted to ^^193 254, with a civil 
expenditure of ;^2/ 496 m 183 0-51 the revenue (still including 
Champaron) was .^^230 567 with an expenditure of j^24 131 m 
1870-71 (after the separation of Champiran) the net revenue of S^ran 
alone was 185 07-*, with an expenditure of ^^43 826 In 1883-84 
the SIX main items of Government revenue aggregated £20^ 734 
made up as follows ^Land revenue ;^i22 6i2 excise, j 

stamps £26 086 registration ^£2492 road cess, £1^ 625 , 
municipal taxes, ^^35 5 7 officials and police of all kinds 

j^24,53a The total number of estates m Sdran Distnct m 1883-84 
was 4207 with 45 593 registered propnetors or coparceners, average 
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p.^«t torn e«l. estott £ 7 »• ‘“i " f"™* «“* 

propnetor £,2 13s. 9d ^ 

For administrative police, and fiscal puri>oses Sdran District is 
divided into three Subdivisions and ten police circles {thd» 4 s\ as 
follotrs — (i) Head quarters Sub-division with the five thdnds of 
ChapnU MinjW Parsa Mashrak and Dithwara (") Gopdlganj 
Subdivision itb the two / 4 //r is of C opjfiganj and Ilant^aon and 
(3) Sewdn Subdivision with tlie three iAdnJs of Sew an Darauli, 
and Basantpur Se>cn judges and 9 stijiendiary magistrates. The 
regular and town police force in 18S3 consisted of 539 officers and men 
maintained at a cost of;^9443 being an aieragc of i iKihceman to 
ever> 4 S square miles and to every 4 30 of the population 
Besides, the \iUage watch or rural police iiumbcrLd 532, men 
maintained, either b\ the zaminian or b} service lands held rent free 
at an estimated total cost of ;^io 326 a jeir Fach village watchman 
has charge of 66 houses on an average and receives an avcr:^,e pay m 
money or lands of 18s a year Ihere are 2 jails in the Distnct 
at Chapra and Sewdn towns with a dai'> average prison poi>ulation in 
1S83 of 262 the total adrai sions being, 134 The princijial criminal 
classes are the Dosadhs, Goalas or Ihlrs, and Maghj^a Doms 

Education has rapidlj progressed since the introduction of Sir 
George Campbells educational reforms m 187 In 1870-71 there 
were only 9 Government or aided schools in the District attended 
by 385 pupils. At the tlo<?e of the year 1873-74 the msiiectcd schools 
numbered 326, with 7066 pupils In 18S3-84 there were upwards of 
1525 inspected schools, attended bj about 18000 pupils Ihe xila 
school at Chaprd town had 388 pupils on the 31st March 1S84. The 
Census Report of j88i returned 19,452 bovs and 631 eirls as under 
instruction besides 31 732 males and 1024 females able to read and 
wnte but not under instruction 

Medical Aspects — The seasons m Siran are verj similar to those of 
Tirhul but perhaps a little hotter The hot weather begins about 
the end of March and in a fortnight afterwards hot westerly winds 
begin to blow during the day At night, the wind comes generally 
from the east and the temperature is comjxirativelj cool b mg lowered 
by occasional thunderstorms. 7 Tie rams set m about the middle of 
June and continue with intermissions till about the end of Suptember 
or the middle of October September is by far the most trying montlt 
of the year the air is damp and steamy while the suns rays are 
extremely strong The cold weather begins about the middle of 
October and continues iiil the beginning of March Average annual 
ram&ll at ChaprtL town 3943 inches No thermometrical returns 
are available The prevailing diseases are cholera, small pox, fever 
and dy'sentery The avil surgeon states that it is doubtful if cholera 
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» ever really absent from the District and it commits great ravages 
towards the end of the hot and begitinmg of the rainy season 
Small pox comes next in intensity but the people are beginnmg to 
avail themselves of vaccination. Both these diseases are said to be now 
on the decrease owing to the unproved habits of the people and the 
high state of cultivation The people who live m the neighbourhood 
of low nee lands suffer a good deal from fever Dysentery the result 
of bad water and insuthcient clothing is sometimes very severe Six 
Government charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief in 1883 
at Chaprd Sewdn Hatwd, Bhon Gopdlganj and Revelgan} to 60 243 
patients Cattle disease exists in the form of giiU or rinderpest and 
kurha or foot-and mouth disease [For further information regarding 
Saran see The Stiiistical Account of Bengal by W \\ Hunter voL xu 
pp 225-371 (London, Tnibner&. Co 1877) tht Bengal Census R^rt 
for 1881 and the several Administration and Depaitniental Reports 
of the Bengal Government ] 

S&ran. — Head quarters Sub-division of Siran Distnct Bengal 
— See Cm \i B \ 

S^randa — IIill range in the extreme south west corner of Smghbhum 
District bordering on Gangpur Stale Bengal Consists of a grand 
mass of mountains rising to the height of 2738 feet knowm as 
Siranda of the seven hundred hills: The population inhabiting this 
region is scattered over n fen poor hamlets nestling m deepvalle>s 
and belongs for the most part to one of the least reclaimed tribes of 
Kols 

S&tandi.— One of the Jn/S or groups of villages of the kolhan in 
Smghbhum Distnct Lengal According to the Census of 1881 the p(r 
contains 88 villages assessed at a Government revenue of jCs^ Lat 
22 I 15 to 2 30 X lonjj 85 2 1085 28 E 

Native state attached to Sainbalpur District, Central 
Provmccs formerly one of the Athara Garhjaf or Eighteen Forts 
lying between 21 i and 21 45 v laL and between 82 59 and 
83 31 E long Lounded on the north b} the Chandrapur chie&hip 
and Rdigarh State on the east by Sambalpur Distnct on the south by 
the Phuljhar chiefship and on the w est b> Bilaspur District Population 
(i88i) 71 274 (of whom 63 31 were Hindus) residing in 442 villages 
and 2$ 406 bouses Area 540 square miles, of which 320 were 
cultivated m 1877 while of the portion Ivmg waste 80 square miles 
were returned as cultivable Densitj of population 132 persons per 
square mile 

The country is generally level but in the south and east nse two 
considerable ranges of hills 1 he Mah^adi flows through the north 
of the State and iflbrds w ater communication for a length of 50 miles 
the only other river north mention is the Lith Though no large 
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forests remain, patches of s&j dhdurd tcndu etc are met with here and 
there. Bison forinerl> numerou's have now abandoned the State 
but tigers bears and leopards still range the hills and jungle. 
The soil IS for the most part light and friable \kith a strong admixture 
of sand Kice forms the staple crop bat pulses, oil seeds bUgar-cane 
cotton and a little wheat are also produced The only manufactures 
are tuar silk snd coarse cotton doth and though iron-ore abounds 
no mines are worked 

The chief is a Gond and traces his ongm through 54 generations up 
to Ja{,dei*a Si a son of Narendra Si, Rija of Linjf in Bhandiri about 
91 A.D In return for military assistance Nar ingh Deva Kiji of 
Ratanpur presented Jagdeva Si with a khtlat or personal mark of 
distinction and conferred on him the title of diwm together with 84 
villages in the Sirangarh tract Forty two generations later when 
Kaijin Si was ikudn Raghuji Bhonsla of Nigpur was stopped on his 
way to Ci-ttack by the Phuljhar people who held the Singhora Pass 
against him Raghuji applied to Banoji Rija of Ratanpur who 
directed kahan Si to clear the pass hor this service Kalydn Si 
received the title of Riyi, with (he n^ht to carry a standard The title 
was confirmed by Riji Chhatra Si of Sambalpur when Sarangarh became 
a dependency of his kingdom and by their miluaiy issistance fFoni 
time to time to the Sambalpur princes succeeding Rijas of Sirangarh 
gamed further grants of villages ind pargands and gradually made 
Sarangarh a State of some importance I he only remarkable building 
m the State is the temple of Samleswar Deva erected in 1 74S by \ditya 
Si Diwan Saugrim Singh the late Raja, established a good school 
ac his chief town and there are also indigenous schools in other parts 
During the minority of the present Rija Blia«aRi Pratip Singh the 
State has been under British management The young chief who was 
educated at the Raj ku mar College at Jabalpur attained his majority 
in 1885 The tribute is ^^135 revenue (1883-84) j{^385a ITie 
climate is unhealthy and fev'er prev'aiH widely from September to 
November 

Sdnngarh.— Chief town of Sirangarh State Central Provinces, 
and residence of the Riji. Pbpulation (1881) 4320 namely Hindus, 
3638 Kabirpanthis, 35 Muhammadans 230 and non Hindu 
aborigines, 317 

Sanmgpnr —Town m Dewas State Central India Agency situated 
on the right bank of the kill Sind river on the trunk road 
between Guna and Indore 93 miles from the former and So miles 
from the latter Population (1881) 13 543 namely males 66to and 
females 6933. Hindus number 8776, Muhammadans 4737, and 
others, 30 

Soniqnir {Saruhpur or &d 4 heju>ar) — HtH range in the south of 
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Assam forming tlie boundary between Cachar District on tbe east and 
Sylhet on the west The height vanes from doo feet to 2000 feet 
above sea-level At Badarpur, at the northern extremity of the range 
IS an ancient temple dedicated to Siva who is worshipped under the 
name of Siddheswar (Lord of the Pure) An annual fair takes place 
here which is numerously attended 
Soniswati (^SarsuA) — Sacred nver of the Punjab famous m the 
early Brdhmamcal annals. Rises m lat 30 33 n long 77 19 e 
just beyond the Bntish border m the low hills of Sirmur (Sarmor) State 
emerges upon the plain at Zadh Budn in Ambila (Lmhalla) a place 
esteemed sacred by all Hindus flows m a general southwesterly 
direction and loses itself more than once m the sands, but reappears 
again with little diminished volume passes by the holy town of 
llianesar and the numerous shrmes of the Kurukshetra, a tract cele 
brated as a centre of pilgrimages^ and as the scene of the battle-fields 
of the Mahdbftarata enters Kamil District and Patiala State where it 
finally joins the Ghaggar (lat 29 51 v long 76 5 e ) 

In ancient times the united stream below the point of junction 
appears to have borne the name of Sarsutf, and undimimshed by 
irrigation near the hills, to have flowed across the lUjputana plains 
debouching into the Indus below us confluence with the Punjab rivers 
The deserted bed can still be traced as far as Mirgaih in Bahawalpur 
but the water now penetrates no farther than Bhatner in Rijputdna 
where its trickling streams finally disappear by evaporation The 
numerous dams across the hill torrents at the foot of the mountains 
probably account for the drying up of the ancient channel 
The name of Saraswatf the river of pools sufficiently describes the 
character of the stream in its upper portion where it dries up partially 
in the early months of the year becoming a mere succession of separate 
jionds To each of these is attached a legend and a shnne visited by 
thousands of pilgnms every year According to Hindu legend the 
disappearance of the Saraswatf in the sands is ac ounted for as 
follows — Saiaswati was the daughter of Maliddeo but her father one 
day in a drunken fit, approaching her with the intention of violating 
her modesty the Hindu \rethusa fled and dned undt.rj,roand when 
ever she saw her jiursuer gaming upon her and the river which sprang 
up in her track still disapix.ar underground at the self same spots. By 
devout Hindus tlie Saraswatf is supposed to flow in a subterranean 
course till it joins the Gang»,s and the Jumna (jamuna) at A.llahabad 
where the moisture on the walls of the crypt in the temple of the 
Undying Banian tree forms a conclusive proof of its existence in the 
eyes of the faithful The real direction of the Saraswali basin how 
ever, lies towards Ihc Indus below Mithankot Some of the earliest 
Aryan settlements m India were on the banks of the Saraswati, and the 
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surrounding country has hrom almost Yedic times been held m high 
veneration The Hindus identify the nver with Siroswatl, the Sanskrit 
Goddess of Speech and Learning [bee Muir s Ort^ Sanskrit Texts 
vol u many passages (ed 1868) Ceneral Cunninghams Anc Geog: 
Ind pp 331-33 (ed 1871) Prof Dowsons Di't Hindu Mythol 
p 284 (ed 1S79) and article I vDi A ant \ol ti] 

SaraBWatL’^iUed up channel m Hugh Distru r Bengal Formerly 
the main stream of the Ganges and na\igab 1 e b) large vessels as far 
as Satcaon the rovil port of Btngal, from the earliest historical times 
up to the 16th centun one time, this was a broad river flowing 
between high banks, at places 600 feet apart It carried the mam body 
of what IS ncm the Hugh and enjojed religious honours as the true 
continuation of the Ganges. \ccordmg to banskrit legend the 
sanctifving waters of the ‘^raswati enter the Jumna at Mlah'tlnd and 
leave the Canges at Tnbeni Chdt 36 miles above Calcutta in lat 22 
59 N and long 88 6 45 f By the beginning of the i6thcentur\ 

the Saraswati mouth had so far silted up that the 1 ortiiguese abandoned 
Satgion, and established a nen (lort of their oun a few miles lower 
down the Hugh at Gholghat which grew up into Huen town \t the 
present dav the Saraswati at Tnbeni is a mere tidal diteh The site 
of Sdt(,aon IS left high and dry but remains of old sliij s have lieen 
frequentlv discovered buried manv feel in the ground I be course of 
the dead mer can still be traced to the southwest of Inbeni h) a 
senes of iJools and marshes until after throwing off a branch into the 
Damodar near Vmpta the mam stream regains us rharacier of a 
navigable chiinnel near Sankrel in Howrah District where it reenters 
the Hiigh a short distance below the Calcutta Botanical ( ardens, 

Saraswati. — River of estem India rising m Mount \bu Rdj 
putdna. (lowing through the Pdlanpur and Kddhanpur biiies of the 
Mahi Kantha Agency and through the Paian Suh division of Baroda 
State, the baraswati after a south westerly course of over too miles 
enters the Rinn of Cutch to the east of the State of tliat name Jn 
the vicinity of bidhpur and Patan towns by which the nver passes, 
the Saraswati is said to have a subterranean course of several miles, 
rcappeanng before it enters the Rddhanpur temtorj llie nver is 
fordable almost everywhere its banks and bed are generally sandy it 
is nowhere navigable The only imixirtancc of the Saras w at ( consists 
m Its sanctity It is visited by Hindus especially those who have 
lost their mothers Sidhpur on this river being considered the appro- 
prmte place to perform ntes in honour of a deceased mother as 
Gayi in Bchor is assigned for ceremonies in honour of a deceased 
father 

8^ira;Ul&.-~rort on the birathd nver in Ikilasor District Orissa 
LaL 21 34 45 M., long 87 8 lO E Frequented b> native rice 
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sloops, the river being navigable as far as Nalitagarh, 8 iniles from the 
sea. The sister port of Sdrathd is Chhanuya 
Barath Deogarh — Sub-division and town m the Santdl Parganas 
Bengal —^See Deogarh 

Sarauh. — Village m Khakrcru tahsU Fatehpur District North 
Western Provinces situated in lat 40 31 n long 81 o 19 e. 
4^ tuiles from Khakrcru town and 22 miles from Fatehpur Fopula 
tion (1881) 3228 prevailing caste Lodhis 

Saipan, — River of Oudh Rismg in Khen District in lat 27 46 
N and long So'* 32 e. after a course of 49 miles in a south-easterly 
direction it enttrs Sitapur District, where it receives the Jamw^n on its 
left bank in lat 27 32 h and long 80 47 f Thence it flows for 
about 3 miles in a north-westerly course, and, resuming its previous 
direction joins the Gomti m lat 27 9 n and long 80 55 E. Total 
length about 95 miles. It causes destructive floods in some jears as 
It drams a considerable area of country uith its numerous affluents 
Sirda. — River of Northwestern India and Oudh Rising m 
the loftier ranges of the Himalavis which separate Kumdun from 
Tibet at an altitude of iSooo feet it debouchca from the hills 
at Barmdeo 148 nines from its source in lat 29 6 m and long 
80 13 E. at an altitude of 847 Ret above sea level The nver is 
here 4^0 feet broad n ith a mmimutn discharge of 5600 cubic f et per 
second bhortl) after leaving Barmdeo it divides into several channels 
which reunite 9 miles farther down at Binbosa but again separate and 
finally join at Mundia Ghat 16S miles from its source where the last 
rapids occur and the stream becomes an ordinary nver of the plains. 
Pleven miles lower down it touches British territory m Khaingarh 
par^and Oudh and 1 1 miles farther on or 190 miles from us source 
It joins the Cual ra near Mothia Ghdt From this point the united 
stream takes the name of the Chauka till it falls into the Gogra on its 
right bank in lat 2/ 9 r and long Si 30 e 
8 ard 4 r Shahr (Sir Hr Shtr '), — Town m Bikan i (Bickanecr) 
State kdjputdna situated about 75 miles north.east of Bikaner town 
Population ( 1 88 1 ) 584 1 Hindus number 2748 Muhammadans, 85 1 

and others 2242 

Sardhdna — Tlryjj// of Meerut (Merath) District Northwestern 
Provinces, lying on either side of the Hindan nver and watered by 
the Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals comprising the pargands 
of Sardhdna and Barndwar A.rea 251 square miles of which 184 
square miles were cultivated, lopulation (1881) 159432 namely 
males 85 855, and females 73 567 Hindus number 1 17 803 Muham 
madans, 33 770 Joins 7 67 and Christians 583 Number of towns 
and villages 133 of which 40 contam less than five hundred inhabitants 
39 from five hundred to a thousand, 51 from one to five thousand. 
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aad 3 upwards of five thousand inhabitants. Land revenuCt 
j^ 30»043 j total Government revenue ;^33 051 , rental paid by culu 
vators> ^55 455 In 18S3 the contained i cnntmal court with 
3 police circles (/Aanis) strength of regubr police 3& ®en rural 
police or village watch (dau^i/fars) 276 
fiar dhAna — Town in Meerut (Merath) District Northwestern 
Proi inces, and former capital of the notorious Begam Samru situated m 
lat 29 9 0 ^ and long 77 39 26 e. on a loa site near the Ganges 
Canal 12 miles north viest of Meerut city A station on the Sm<L 
Punjab and Delhi Riilwaj Population (1881) 13,^13 namely males 
6858 and females 64;,5 Hindus number 5898 Muhammadans, 
5,64 Jams, To^o and Chnstians, 581 
The town has a poor and decajtd apjxarance being in a de 
cadent condition since the death of the Begam Samru Northward 
bes Lashkatganj founded bj the Begam as a camp and the old 
fort next succeeds a wade parade ground and soutbviard stands the 
town Itself Local tradition assigns the foundation of Sardhina to one 
Raji Sarkat at a period anterior to the Muhammadan conquest Its 
modem history is interesting from its connection with the two European 
adxenturers Walter Reinhardt and George Thomas 

The following sketch is condensed from an account gntn in 
the offiaa] Gazetteer of Meerut Walter Keinhardt better known 
b} the name of Samru or Sombre was a butcher b) profession 
and a nauie of Luxemburg He came to India as a soldier in 
the French arm) and deserting that sen ice took cniplojment with 
the British where he attained to the rank of sergeant Deserting 
again he rejoined the French service at Chandamagar and on the 
surrender of that settlement accom; anied M I .aw in his wanderings 
throughout India from 1,57 to 1760 In the latter jcar Laws jiart) 
joined the armj of Shah Mam in Bengal and remamed with the 
emjicror until his defe t in 1,6a at Oavi b) Colonel Carnac in hts 
a tem it to reconquer Bengal from the Nanib Sanru next entered 
the ervice of Mir Kd ira bj whom he was empluved to murder the 
Fnghsh pmoners at Patna (Patsa District ^ ) m October 1763 
He succeeded m escaj into Oudk and afterwards entered theserviee 
of several n Uve rhiefs, until m 177, he entered the scrvwe of M/rza 
NajfKhan the general and minister of Shili Alam i( and received the 
par and of Sardhdna m fief as an assignment for the supjiurt of his 
battalions. He ded here in the fullowir^ jeir and was suerceded 
bj his Widow the Be^ain Samru who continued to mamlain the 
reilitar} force ITiis reinarkahk woman the lUeytimate dau^^hter of a 
Musalnidn of Arab descent md the mistress of Reinhardt before 
be-erming his wife assumed the entire management of the estate and 
the I er onal command of the iroojis which numbered 5 battalions of 
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sepoys about 300 European officers and gunners with 50 pieces of 
cannon and a body of irregubu horse 

In 1781 the Begam was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, 
under the name of Johanna Her troops rendered excellent service to 
the Delhi Emperor m the battle of Gokalgarh m 1 788 where a charge 
of Sardhina troops, personally led by the Begam and the celebrated 
adventurer George Thomas, saved the fortunes of the day at a cntical 
moment In i/pz the Begam married Levassoult a Frenchman m 
command of artillery In 1795 her European officers became dis- 
affected and an illegitimate son of Reinhardt known as Zafarjab Khdn 
put himself at their head The Begam and her husband were forced 
to fly In the flight the Begam s palanquin was overtaken by the rebeU, 
and she stabbed herself to prevent falling alive into their hands 
whereu2X>Ji Levassoult shot hnnself m pursuance of a vow that f 
one of them was killed the other would commit suicide The Begam s 
wound, however was but a slight one and she was brought back to 
bardhina. Another account is that the Begam had become tired 
of her husb^ind and that her self inflicted wound was only a 
device to get nd of him However all her power passed temporarfly 
into the hands of Zafaryab khdn and she was treated with great 
personal indi{,nrtj till she was restored to power some months later by 
her old general George 1 homas Henceforth the Begam remained m 
undisturbed j>ossess]on of her estates till her death in 1S36 

After the battle of Delhi and the British conquest of the L pper Doab 
m 1803 the Begam submitted to the new rulers and ever after remained 
distinguished for her lo>alty Her possessions were numerous and 
included several considerable towns such as Sardhana Baraut Barndwa 
and Dankaur I)ing in the immediate neighbourhood of great marts 
like Meerut Delhi khurja, and Bagpat Her income from her 
estates in Meerut Di^itnct alone amounted to 7 i per annum 
She kept up a considerable ariuj and had places of residence at 
Kliirwa Jililjiur Meerut, and Delhi besides her palace at Sardhana. 
She endow d with large sums the Caiholu churches of Madras, Calcutta 
Agra, and I omlnv the Sardhana Calhednl tlu biruhana poorhouse 
St Jthns Roman Caihoht College and the M enit C itholie Chijiel 
She also nnd over a likh of bonat ruiiee to the 1 1 hop of Calcutta 
for elnntable puqiOMpS and subs< nlied hbenllj to Hindu tnd Musul 
mdn institutmns. 

Zafiryilj Khm the son of Ssmru, dud in iSc iiid I t one 
daughtei whom the Hegam married to Mr Diet in othi r in her 
service Divid Ouehierlon) Djee Sombre the i-s at ef thi marriage 
died m I ins Julj I'^fi and the >ardlnna e ti t j i s d to hi widow 
the Hon Marj \nne lorester daughter ol \ 1 eouni m ^ invent 

Iht Begam s residence on the east ot the town, is a tine modem 
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houses «ith a grand flight of steps at the entrance and extensive 
grounds. It is well furnished and contains some good pictures The 
Roman Catholic Cathedra^ built ir stands south of the town, 
and IS an imposing building surrounded 1 ^ an ornamental wall St 
Johns College, for tnining pnests occupies a low rmasonry house, once 
the Begam s private residence I our Jain temples Schools Tahillt 
pohee station post-office Old fort it Lashkarganj m rums Sardh^na 
IS now essential!) an agncultural town with little trade and no manu 
factures. 

Two excellent papers on the Sardhina estate and a biogriphy of 
George Thomas in the Calaitta Rettew for January and ^pnl i8So 
by Mr H G Keene B C S , differ in some unim[ ortant i oints from 
the history of the estate as given above 

S&renl — fargana m Dalmau tahitl R.U Bareli District Oudh 
bounded on the north b> Khtron on the east by Dalmau on the south 
by the Ganges, and on the west by Daundia khcra Area, 114 square 
imles or 72 968 acres, of which 416,9 icrcs arc cultivated 1 opula 
tion (18S1) 63823, name!} Hindus Oi 36 and Muhammadans 
2587 Of the 1 69 villages m the ptf\ ina 143 are held under talukddti 
tenure Bais Rijputs being the cliicf proprietary body 23 vilhges arc 
^aminddn and ^ are pattiddri Government 'and revenue ^^^892 4, 

— The largest of the Native States of Chutia Nagpur 
Bengal lies between 22 ^7 30 and 4 6 30 > laL and between 
3 325 and 84 7 e long \rca 6053 squire inile«e I opulation 

(18S1) 270 31 1 souls Bounded on the nonh by Mirzapur a District 
of the North i\estern Provinces and the State of Rewi on the east by 
Ixffiardaga Distnct on the south by Jashpur and I diipur Stites, and 
the District of Bilispur in the Central Provinces and on the west by 
Korea Sute 

Physical Aspects — Sarguja may lx described m general terms as 
a secluded basin walled m on the north east and vouth by massive 
hill barriers and protected from approach on the west by the forest 
clad tract of Korea 1 he eastern portion of the State consists of an 
undulating tableland about 2500 feet above the sea, continuous with, 
but slightly higher than the adjoining plateau of Chutia Nagj ur proper 
Prom this again isolated hill ranges, and pats or plateaux, capped with 
a honzonul stratum of trap rock rise to an elevation of 3500 and 
4000 feet fomimg on the north the boundary of laldmau and 
blending m tnc south with the northern Jashpur Hills. Ihe two must 
prominent physical features of Sarguja arc the Mamje^t a inagnificent 
tableland 18 miles long from 6 to 8 miles broad and 3,81 feet above 
sea level , and the Jamirdpdt a long winding ridge about 2 miles wide 
The Mitnp^t 15 well wo^cd and watered throughout and supplies 
extensive graung fields during the summer months , the pasturage dues 
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of this tract alone are estimated at ^£250 per annum The chief peaks 
in the State are Maildn 4024 feet Jdm 3827 and Partagharsa 3804 
The principal nvers are the Kanhar Rehr and Mdhdn which flow 
northwards into the Son (Soane) and the Sankh a tributary of the 
Brdhmanf None of these streams is navigable Coal is found in 
Central Sargiija, m the Bisramfur field There is a group of hot 
springs at Tatdpinf in the north of the State their maxunum tempera 
ture IS 184 F S&l timber abounds everywhere. 

Hutory — The early history of Sargdja is extremely obscure 
Authentic records date from 1758 when a Marithi army in progress 
to the Ganges oierran the State and compelled its chief to acknow 
ledge himself a iributirj of the Berar Government In consequence 
of the chief having aided a rebellion in 1 alaniau against the British 
at the end of the last century an expedition entered Saiguja under 
the command of Colonel Jones Order was restored and a treaty 
was concluded between the I ritish Government and the Maharajd 
of Chutii Nagpur which however proved inoperative \s soon 
as the British for«.e retired fresh disputes broke out between the 
ruling chief and his relations and in i8ij Major Roughsedge he 
Po'itical Agent went to Sarguja and endeavoured to settle the affairs 
of the Slate The joung Raja being imbecile a was appointed 
to carry on the government but this officer was soon afterwards killed 
and an attempt to seize the Rdja and his two Ranis was on!) frustrated 
by the gallantry of a small guard ot British Sepal's who had been left m 
barguja for their protection Lntil 181S the btate continued to be the 
scent of constant Jawlessnes but in that jear « was ceded to the 
British ( overnment under a provisional aoieement concluded with 
Madhu;i Bbon la (Apa Sahib) and order was soon restored. In 1826 
the chief received the title of Maharaja. The present chief Mahdrdjd 
Raghunith baran Singh attained his majoruj in July 18S the State 
having previousily been under the direct management of the Com 
nussioner of Chutia Nagjmr 

1 puiation m iSSi numbered /C3H on an area of 60^5 square 
miles inhabiting i bO villages and 51 12 houses Males numbered 
*37389, and females 13 922 Average densitv of population 4464 
persons |ier sejuare mile villages per square mile 0 1 jiersons per 
village 210, houses per sijuart mile 844 persons per house 5 9 
Classified according to religion Hindus numbered 268 o. and 
Muhammadans 22S4 Ihe bulk of the population are of abonginal 
descent but the Census of 1881 does not giv'e an) ethnical classi 
fication In 187* huwevxr the Dravidian aborigines, consisting 
l>rmcipally of Conds and Lrions, were returned as forming 40 1 per 
cent and the Kobnan tribes at 5 per cent of the total population 
The residence of the Mahardjd is at Bisrampur, but Pratappur is 
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vntually the capital of the State It contains a court house, jail and 
school. Only two villages m Satgiija have a population of from looo 
to 2000 souls. The chief objects of interest are Ramgarh Hiil 
tiie remains of several temples, the deserted fortress of Jdbd, and 
numerous imageR. [For a full account of these antiquities and of the 
abonginal tribes of Sarguji, see SiaHstical Accowtt tf Bengal vol xml 
pp. 231-240] 

Agrtatlture etc — The staple crops are cereals, oil seeds, and 
cottoa On an average rents vary from is. iW to is. 6d. per acre 
Cesses, however are levied which equal and sometimes exceed the 
actual rent and everj cultivator 15 bound to work for hts landlord 
filtcen days in the year exclusive of the time spent m going to his 
work This sjstem of forced labour is at present the chief drawback 
to cultivation m Sarguji. The passes into the State are impracticable 
for wheeled traffic The manufcctures arc potterj coan>e cloth and 
rough ironwork ^^eeklJ markets are held at Pratappur Bisrampur 
and Jhilmib. Exports — food-grams oil seeds ght lac resin anc 
cocoons of tasar silk imports — brass and pewter vessels ornaments 
piece-goods, and salt 

Admimstrahon — The finances of the State have much improvcc 
while under direct administration and m iSSi the )ear before the 
Mahdiija attained hts majorit) the revenue amounted to ^4094 ane 
the expenditure {including a tribute of ^^”264) to 109 Polici 
duties are performed by the feudal sub-proprietors sivled nikaJars 
each being res|K>nsib’c fur the public peace within his borders, sargu; 
IS divided into 11 police circles, tliree of which are kept up b} the 
State. 

Sargnr —lown m Mvsore Distnct Mvsorc State Saragur 

Sarh S^dimpor (or \arr a ) — Fastemmost fa Asti of Cawnpur Dis 
tnet North tern I rovinecs consisting of 1 ftriiV jilain lyin^alone 
the south baiiK of the Ganges and traver ed b> the hast Indian K'lil 
waj \rea 14 s juare mile of which t 3 s juarc miles 'ire ruliivated 
Populatioi (18*1)101830 namel) Hindus 97 54, and Muhamim 
dans 4283 Number of towrux and vilh^cs i of which no tontm 
less than five h irdred iiihahitants 34 lx tween five Inmlred tnd 
thousand 31 between one and five thousan -ind i i, wards of fivi 
thousand inhabitants lAnd revenue (18'^i-S ) j(^2 955 tota 
Government revenue <» 196 rental paid by culuvators ;i^39 448 
In 1883 the taAiil contained 1 crimind court with 4 pohee eirck 
{tkdnas) strength of regular police 37 men rurd police or vilhgi 
watch (cAauilddrs) 36 

8anl&. — Petty State of Bundtlkhaml under the ]>olitieal super 
intcndenc« of the Bundelkhand Agency and the Centr'd India Agency 
It lies within Jalalj ur of Hamirpur iJisinct and is surroundet 
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on all sides by British temtory Area 35 square miles Population 
(]88 j) 50J4, namely Hindus 4655} and Muhammadans 359 Bsti 
mated revenue ;^3ooo On the division of his estates by Pahdr Singh 
son of Jagatrdj Rdji of Jaitpur Mdn Smgh his second son obtained 
Sanla. His successor fej Smgh vvas expelled by Alf Bahrldur but 
eventually recovered a portion of his territories through the assistance 
of Himmat Bahadur At the tune of the Bntish occupation of 
Bundelkhand. he was found m possession of the fort and village of Sanla. 
In consideration of his voluntary submission and influence in the 
District, he was granted it villages hy sanad in 1807 The military 
force of the State consists of 4 guns 40 cavalry and zoo infantry and 
police 

Barishpur (or SiddAfsitar)-^!^^] range in the south of Assam 
forming the boundary between Cachnr District on the east and Sylhet 
on the west ~~-See Sarasplr 

8aZ3dpar — Municipal village m Bangalore District Mysore State 
Lat 12 52 N long 77 49 a E Population (1871) 2629 Municipal 
revenue (1881-8 ) ^^53 Considerable manufacture of cotton cloth 
carpets and tipe ^Iusllns of fine quality are no longer made A 
place of note in the time of Haidars dynasty but most of the 
Muhammadans are now in decayed circumstances Meekly fair on 
Iridays 

8U3IL — Riser in the North Western Pros inces.~ 5 « Gocra 

Sarkaodl. — Village m C hazipur Patehpur District situated 
in lat .5 44 32 and long 80 4 e on the banks of the 

Jumna, 6 miles from Ghdzipur tos^n Population (18S1) 2409 
prevailing caste Brahmans 

Sarkar Agrah&ra Vellaltur— Town m Coimbatore taiuk Coimba 
tore District Madras Presidency Popuhtion (1881) 5259 namely 
Hindus 5 43 , Muhammadans 7 and Christians 9 Number of houses, 
1247 

Baxmafttipur — ^Tradmg village in Daibhangah Dis net Bengal — 
iice SOMASTlPl R 

Barmor (or A \han) — One of the Punjab Hill Sutes. — See 
SzRSfLR. 

S&m&th (probably a corruption of Mranggandth Lord of Deer 
Tefcrrmg to a legend of Buddha) —Buddhist rums m Benares District, 
Northwestern l*rovmces, distant 3J miles north of Bev ares city 
Sakya Muni first preached his doctrines here and some of the rums 
probably date from bis time (543 b.c) The remains form a mound of 
bnck and stone debns about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
broad, out of which still cme^c the remains of two great stupas and a 
third IS in the vicinitv The most remarkable spccialU known as the 
Dhamek is a solid dome 93 feet in diameter and no feet above the 
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plain. The phnth 43 feet high is of solid stone cramped with iron, 
and ndily scnlj^red on the extenor The upper part consists of dilapi 
dated bnckwork The second shtpa uas excavated for bncks in 1794 
The third nouk called Chaukandi is 800 yards south of Dhamek and 
consists of a Joftj mined mound of brickwork 74 feet in height 
crowned b> an octagonal building commemorating the Emperor 
Humiyiins visit in 2531 The remains of many otlier buildings have 
been excavated in the vicinity The Dhamek tower probably stands on 
the site of if it be not identical with that erected b\ Asoka to mark the 
spot where Buddha first preached his doctrine The name is a cor 
nipt form of Dharma, The Law Both Dhamek and Chaukandi 
sfttpas appear to be mentioned bj Hiuen fsnng See General Cun 
mngharas Geog Ind pp 437 438 (ed 1871) 

SaromaiUlft^ar — Pargana m Hardol District Oudh Bounded on 
the north b\ Shahlbdd on the east by Baw an on the south east 
and south by the Sukheta rner separating it from Barwan and on 
the west bv the Cam nver separating it from Pah /argaad Area 
35 square miles of which 21 are cultivated Population (1881) 13 096 
namel) males 49 and females 584, ( ovemment land revenue 

;^2i/2 equal to an average of 3s iM per acre of cultiv'ited area 
or is I id per acre of total area. Of the 4 villages in the 
pargana 20 are hefd bj Sonibansis and 15 bj Chamar C aurs Thirty 
villages are held m imperfect paittJan and 12 in zafnlndiri tenure 
The country was originally occupied b> Ihatheris who were driven 
out of many of their villages b\ Gaur Rajputs in the middle of the 
12th centurv and their total e\]>ulsion by the Sombansis occurred 
shortly afterwards The fargand was first constituted m 1803 by Rdji 
fihawdni Parshdd of Muhamdi out of villages previous!) belonging to 
the neighbouring pargands of Pdli and Sard 

SaitonBlUUtgar — Town m Hardoi District and head-quarters of 
Saromannagar pargand situated 6 miles south of Shdhabdd and 15 
miles north we t of Hardoi town Population (1881) 1033 name)) 
Hindus 936 and Muhammadans 97 Village school Li weekly 
market 

Sirsa. — Town in ^mnd Sub-division Kain District Bombay 
Piesidenc) situated 28 miles east b) south of k-ura town in laL 
22 33 V and long 73 7 t Population (18,2) 5218 not separately 
returned m the Census Report of 1881 The centre of the cotton trade 
of the Ehstnet 

—Trading village in Miinpuri Distnct North Western 
Provinces, situated in tat 27 3 V and long 78 43 50 £. on the 
Etdwah road 6 miles north of the Bhadan station of the East Indian 
Railwa) and 27 miles south west of Mdinpuri town. Population (188 1 ) 
5814, namelv, Hindus, 4902 Muhammadans, 767 and others, 145 
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The village of Sarsa (population 2126) is a collection of mere agncul 
tural hamlets, containing a large fortified bnck house, belonging to a 
family of Kirdr Thdkurs but the real importance of the place centres m 
the neighbouring bdzdr of Sarsaganj the principal trading market of the 
District and the only one which carries on business with surrounding 
towns Fine market place known as Kaikes-ganj bi weekly fair large 
trade in cotton Wealthy merchants chiefly Jams several Jam 
temples very handsome little mosque of peculiar architecture Large 
cattle market Police station post office village school A small 
house tax is levied for police and conservancy purposea 
SarsdiWa. — Ancient town in Sahdranpur District Northwestern 
Provinces. Distant from Sahdranpur town 10 miles west, upon the 
Ambala (Umbalh) road Popuhtion (1881) 39^8 Small trade to 
and from the Punjab Chiefly remarkable for its histoncal associations 
being identified by General Cunningham with Sharwa or Sharashdraha, 
the city of Raja Chand sacked by Mahmdd of Ghazni in loig a.d 
The Rajd fled to the hills after the fall of his fort but Mahmud 
followed up the fugitives, defeated them in the midst of a forest, and 
captured an enormous booty m gold silver precious stones, and slaves 
Police station post-office village school 
Sarsatl — River m the North-lVestern Proimces Punjab — Sat 
Saraswati 

S&riL — ihc loftiest hill in Chutid Ndgpur Bengal situated in 
Lohardaga District west of Ranchi town 3615 feet in height Lat 
*3 30 N long 84 30 45 r 

SaxrasiddhL — lU/id or Subdivision of \izagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency Area, 311 square miles Population (1881) 
*3* 754 namely males 65395 and females 663^9 occupying 27 868 
houses m 150 villages Hindus number 129018 Muhammadans 
2709 Christians 19 and others 8 The taluk m olden times 
formed a zammdiri which was purchased by Government for ;^75 
in 1831 It is near the coast, and contains some of the best wet 
crop land in \uagapitam Distnct but it is liable to sudden and 
injurious rams. In 1883 the tdluk contained — cnmmal courts 
police circles (Mrf/nw) 6 , regular police 54 men. Land revenue 
j(|'i4,375 Held quarters \ elamanchih 

SanrepaUl — lown m Cudur taluk Nellore Distnct Madras 
Presidency Lat 14 i; 30 w long 80 o 40 £ Population {1881) 
49 9 namely Hindus 46 4 Muhimmadans 300 and Christians 5 
Number ofhouses 965 Sarvepilli contains the rums of an old Rohilla 
fort Its irrigation tank is one of the finest in the District and is 
filled from the Penner (Ponnaiydr) ameut 
Sarw&n. — Village m Unao District, Oudb situated m lat 26 36 
H and long, So 56 £ , 6 miles north east of Furwd, and 36 miles east 
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<)i Uaao town Population (t$8i) 30x4, namely Hindus 1913 and 
Musalmins 10 x A very ancient village with a noted Sivaite temple 
Concerning this temple Mr C A. EUiott narrates the following 
tradition in his Chromdes of Unao, pp 5 6 — To worship at this 
temple, and to shoot and hunt m the wild forest countiy around came 
Kdja Dasaratha from Ajodhya the father of Rimchandra, the 57th 
of \jodhya. He was encamped at Sarwara on the edge of a tank 
By night came Sarwan a holy Rishi from Chiunsa (near Ajodhya), by 
caste a Banna. He was going on pilgrimage and was carrying his 
blind father and mother in a pair of baskets slung over his shoulders. 
Reaching the tank he put his burden down and stopped to drmk 
Rdjd Dasaratha heard a rustling noise and thinking it was some wild 
beas^ took up hi bow and shot an arrow which struck Sarwdn, and 
he died. 1 hen his blind parents in their misery lifted up their voices 
and cursed the man who had done the thing Ihey praied that as 
he had slam the son who was the light of their hearts, so he might 
ha\e trouble and sorrow from his own children and might die of gnef 
even as they were d>ing Having so said thc> ga\e up the ghost, 
and from that daj to this no kshattnya has Incd m the town which 
IS founded on the spot and is called Sarwdn Manv hai c tried it but 
evil has overtaken them in one waj or another The tank remains to 
this dai and bv it lies under a tree the body of Sarwin, a figure of 
stone and as he died with his thirst unquenched so if water is poured 
into the navel of the figure the hole can never be filled up but is 
inexhaustible in if; demand 

Sarw&r — Town in kishangarh State Rajputdna situated about 
SK miles south^st of Nasirabdd Population (1881) 5361, namely 
Hindus 410 Muhammadans 785 and others 469 

Sarya. — Indigo factor> m Muzaffarimr Distnet Bengal situated 18 
miles south wc t of Muzaffirpur town on the banks of the Ba>d nver 
which IS here crossed b> the Chapra road on a fine three arched bridge 
A short distance from Sarvd is a monolith called Bhfin Smgh s /j//ii or 
club supx>o ting a lion carved in stone. It consists of a jfiain cylinder 
about 34 feet high on the top of which is a pedcsml with the lion 
The cylinder is in one r>iLce the height of the whole being about 30 
feet Its depth below ground is unknown but it must be very great 
as some persons once dug down several feet and failed to reach the 
foundation 1 he stone is covered with names many of them English 
some of which date from 1793 It stands in the courtyard of a 
Brdhmans house but no religious meetings take place here Close 
at hand is a well or deep excavation and the Brihman who owns the 
land on which the monolith stands affirms that a large amount of 
treasure is believed to he concealed beneath and that this excavation 
was made to try and recover it The indigo factory and ittachcd lands 
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cultn-ate about 4600 6 tgMs giving an average annual out turn of about 
530 mounds of dye 

Bind (Sdsa/u) — ^Town m Aligarh District North Western Province* 
I^t 37 42 12 N long 78 S 5 E. Distant from Aligarh town 14 
miles south on the Agra road from Hithras 7 miles north Population 
(1881)4851 Steadily declining in importance Kemains of ancient 
fort which held out under its chief against Lord Lake in 1803 
when It was captured not without considerable loss Monuments m 
memory of the officers killed in the attack, Indigo factt^-ies, built 
from the materiil of the fort Police station post-office encamping 
ground for iroops. A small house-tax is levied for police and conser 
\ancy purposes 

B&Saen&m — *sub-division of Shdhaodd District, Bengal lying 
lietwecn 4 31 and 25 22 30 s lat and between S3 33 and 84 
30 f long \rea 1493 square miles villages 1986 houses 77 618 
Population (1881) 519207 namelv males 253757 and females 
2)^5450 Hindus number 475 39 j Muhammadans 43 748 Christians 
44 and others 20 Average density 348 persons per square mile 
Milages per square mile 1 33 persons per Milage 261 houses per 
square milt 57 persons per house 6 7 This Sub diMsion consists 
of the 4 police LircUs of Sisserdm Khargarh Dhangdm and Dehn 
In {870-, I It contained r cimI and 2 cnminal courts a r^;u{3r police 
force of 141 and a Milage witch of 1713 men 

— Chief town of Sasserdm Subdivision Shdhdbdd Dis 
tnet, Bengal situated on the Grand Fnink Road 61 miles south of 
Arrah m lat 24 56 59 n and long 84 3 7 E Population of 
Sdsserdm village (1881) 253: of the municipaUtv 22000 Municipal 
income (1883-84I j£^i 499 of which ;^76i was denied from taxation 
average incidence of taxation 8id iwr head The name Sasserdm or 
bahsrdm signifies one thousand tovs because a certain \sur or infidel who 
lived here had a thousand arms each holding a separate 1 hvthing The 
town now fast declining in importance is noted as contammg the tomb 
of the Afghan Sher Shah who conquered Hiimivain and subsequent!) 
became 1 niperor of Delhi His mausoleum is at the west end of the 
town within a largi tank the excavated earth of which has been thrown 
into unshapelv banks some distance off The tomb itself consists of an 
octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade which forms a gallen the 
roof IS su| ported by four C othic arches the ornaments are in the very 
worst taste It is now being rejiaired at Government expense (For 
full details resjiecting this monument sec Statistt al Aceount of Bingo! 
vol XII pp 205-208) The remarkable mosque of Chandan Shahid 
» situated on a loftv hiU east of the town 

8mu. — R iver in the south of Lakhimpur District Assam . — See 
Sesa 
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WiWir (^<uar} — Chief town of the Purandhat Sub-division of 
Poona (Piina) District, Bombay Presidency situated on the left bank 
of theriver Kirha i6 miles south>east of Poona city m iat i8 20 20 n 
and long 74 4 20 e. Population within municipal limits (1881) 5684, 
namely Hindus, 5411 Muhammadans, 249 and Jains, 24 S&war 
was the onginil Deccan home of the Peshwd s family Beyond the town 
across the nver Kirha stands the palace of the old Peshwi, now 
used for the Collector’s office Near the junction of the Kirha and 
one of its minor tributaries is a walled building, the palace of the 
great Brihman family Purandhare of Purandhar whose fortunes for 
upwards of a century were closely connected with those of the 
Peshwis. This latter palace was formerly strongly fortt6ed, and in 
1818 was garrisoned and held out for ten days against a detachment 
of British troops About 1840 the Mirs of Sind were confined in 
Siswar Municipal income (i883->84) incidence of taxation 

T& per head Dispensaiy post-office and two schools 

Bata. — Channel of the Indus in Smd Bombay Presidency The most 
important eastern branch of the nver that to the west being known as the 
Bachar The Sata sends off on the left or eastern side, two branches 
the Mai and the Mantt both of which are now only shallow streams 
Before the great earthquake that occurred m Cutch (Kachchh) m 1819 
vessels from seaward entered the Richal mouth the only accessible 
entrance and passed into the Hajamro through whit was then the 
Khedewin creek and thence into the Mai to Shahbandar in important 
naval station under the Kalhora princes This j assage was closed by 
the earthquake and a new mouth opened viz. the Kukatwin which in 
1867 was found to be completeK choked by sand The Khedewan 
was desenbed bv 1 icutenant Carkss in 1837 as hivmg a depth of from 
16 to 18 feet, but since 1845 the Hajamro had taken its place as the 
mam channel 

Bitiiiw. (or B&glan) — Sub-division of Nisik District Bombay 
Presidency Area 619 square miles. Population (1881) 64,875 
namelv males 32 885 and females 31 990, occupying 9992 houses m 
155 villages. Hindus number 48 972 Muhammadans, 1678 and 
‘others, 14 225 TTie chief nver is the Mosam The route from the 
Deccan through Satana to the Gujarat coast has been a lint of traffic 
from remote times Akbar when he conquered Khindesh in 1599 
attempted to capture Sitana, and besieged the chief I'ratipshdh for 
seven years unsuccessfully and was in (he end obliged to compound 
with him In 1637 Sdtina was attacked by Aurangzeb The chief 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse Kitina formed 
part of Khindesh Distnct till 1869 when it was transferred to Nisik 
In 187s Sitina, with its two petty divisions of Jaikhedan and 
Abhona, was divided into two SuIhIj visions, Satina (or Baglan) and 
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Kalwati. In 1880-81 6658 holdings or khataz were recorded, widi an 
average area of 26^ acres paying an average assessment of as 6d 
The area under cultivation m 1880 was 145 763 acres Cereals and 
millets occupied 106578 acres pulses, 22 S82 oilseeds 15475 
fibres, 500 and miscellaneous crops, *756 acres In 1883 the 
Sub-divjsion contained i civil and 2 criminal courts police circles 
(fhdndi) 2 regular police 63 men village watch {cAauklddn) 306 
S&tAna. — ^lown in bdtdna or Bdglan Sub-division Nisik District, 
Bombay Presidency situated about 30 miles west of Milegdon 
Population (1881) 3516 Dispensary post office annual fiur 
IBAtAnones. — Petty State in the Cohelnir ^ant or division of 
Kithiiwir Bombay Presidency consisting of 1 village, with 2 share- 
holders or tribute pavers. Area 67 square miles Population (1881) 
41 1 Estimated re>enue ;^95 of which j^jo os. 6d is paid as tribute 
to the Gieknilr of Baroda and 128 to the Nawab of Junigarh 
SatanwAn. — Fort m Bhopdl State Central India Agency situated 
m lat 23 36 N and long 77 10 l. 30 miles north west of Bhopdl 
town close to the Gwalior frontier Satan wan appears, says Thornton 
to have been granted wnth other possessions in 1S18 by the Bntish 
Government to the Nawib of Bhopal in order to mark its approba 
tion of his conduct and to enable him to maintain the supulated 
contingent 

SiUra. — Bntish District in the Deccan or Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency lying between 16 51 and 18 10 30 n lat and 
between 73 37 and 74 58 t. long \rea, 498S square miles. lopula 
tiun (1881) 1 062 350 souls. It IS bounded on the north by the States of 
Bhor and 1 Inltin and the Nira river separating it from Poona on the 
cast by Sholapur Distni t and the estates ot the Panth Pratinidhi and 
the chief of jat on the south by the nier \irna sepirating it from 
Kolhipur and Sinbb States and ^ a few v ilhges of Belgium District 
and on the west b\ the Sahvadn range of hills separating it from the 
Konkan or southern Distnctb of Koliba and Ra ndgin The 'idmmitr 
trative head quarters are it Sai \.R\ lows 
PAlsz aJ dspe is — 1 rom Mahabaleshwar in the north nest comer 01 
the Distnet 47 1/ feet above the sta start two hill ranges of equal 
height and nearU at nglu angles to each other — one the main range of 
the Sahyadris, running towards the south and forming the western 
lioundary of the District and the other the Mohadeo range of hills 
which going first m an easterly and then in a south cisterly direction 
extends towards the eastern boundarv where it sinks gr'idually into the 
plain These hills throw out numerous spurs over the Distnct forming 
the valleys ot the several streams which make up the head waters 
of the Kistna, one of the largest rivers m A\estera India E\cept 
near Mahdbaleshwar, and in the v a lev of the koma, the hills of tlte 
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Di^tnct are ver> low and have a stnkiogly bare and rugged aspect 
The Mahddeo range e\en m the rainy season u but scantily covered 
with verdure The hills are bold and abrupt presenung in many 
cases bare scarps of black rock and looking at a distance like so 
many hill fottreiises. They consist of trap intersected by strata of 
basalt and topped a tth latente 

Of the diflferent soils on the plains, the commonest is the black 
loamy c]a> containing carbonate of lime This is very fertile and 
when well watered is capable of yielding heav) crops Red clay is 
found near the foot of the hills. Besides man> soils of a light and dark 
brown colour nhite nodules of pure lime and also light broan loam 
with a large proportion of lime are often met with in the east 

The w’atersuppl) es])eciallv in the west is tolerablj plentiful but 
in the east, during the hot weather there is great scarcity The supply 
comes partly from niers and partly from numerous ponds and wells 
Almost alt the rivers rising near Mahabalcshaar on die Sahyddri range 
cr in the Mahadeo Hills, Bow directly nr indirectly into the Kistna 
Except a small area in the north and north-east that drams into the 
Bhima the District of Satira is the head vaUe> of the Kistna mer 
Down the centre with a general slope to the south and south west 
along a valley which slowly opens into a plain the Kistna flows first to 
the south and then to the ea t, passing across the whole District from 
Its north west to ns south-east comer From the central plain of the 
Kistna eight valleys branch to the hills Some of the streams of these 
valleys hold water onlv for a short time after the rams but by throwing 
temporarv dams across them and leading their water into canals they 
are much utilized for irrigation During the hot season most of the 
ponds and wells become dn 

The city of Satars receives its supplv through pipes from a reservoir 
on the Enteshwar Hill built by Rijd Pratdp Singh Scarcity of water 
15 , however felt m the citv during the hot season and steps are being 
taken to uicrexsc the supply by impiovmg some of the reservoirs Irn 
gation works have been constructed on the Kistna near Kilrad, on the 
\erla at khaigaon on the Sira near Mdlshuas on the Man on the 
\asna on the Vang and on the \dndni 

The whole of Sdtdra falls within the Deccan trap area As in other 
parts of the AN est Deccan the hills are layers of soft or amygdaloid trap 
separated by flows of hard basalt and capped by latente or iron clay 

Iron and copper ore found in abundance on the Mahdbateshwar and 
Mahideo Hills, were formerly worked by the Musalmdn tribe of Dhdvdis. 
Owing, howrever to the fall m the value of iron and the rise in the pnee 
of fuel smelting is now no longer carried on. 

Forests cover an a«a of 66* square miles or 13 3 per cent of the 
total area. Almost the whole of the District is hilly The forests 
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are scattered over the District, and are much broken by private and 
cultivated land In the west, the belt of evergreen forest along the 
line of the Sahyidris is divided into six forest ranges. 1 hese six ranges 
are fairlv compact, with Utile cultivated land between Ihe seven 
eastern forest ranges are bare hills with here and there a little scrub and 
teak. The forests of the western Sub divisions have a large store of 
timber and firewood. Jdmbul (Eugenia jambolana) gela (Vanguerta 
spinosa), and ptiha (Cyhcodaphne wighiiana) grow on the main ndge of 
the Sahy^dns, and small teak on the eastern slopes. Sandal wood is 
occasionally found and the mango jack and guava are often grown 
for their fruit Patches of bamboo sometimes occur The cinchona 
plantation established in I ingmala near Mahdbaleshwar has proved a 
failure. 

Of wild animals, tigers, bears, h) xnas bison wild boar and sdmbhar 
deer are found only in the nestem hills, and bares and jackals through 
out the Distnct The once famous breed of horses in the \ira valley 
has degenerated and Government efforts to improve it have so far met 
with iiule success. 

Hutoty — It seems probable that as m the rest of the Bombaj Deccan 
and Konkan, the Andhrabhntya or Shatakarni kings (ac po-vD 300) 
and probably their Kolhapur branch, held batira till the third or fourth 
century after ChrisL I- or the 900 years ending early m the fourteenth 
century with the Muhammadan overthrow of the Deogm Jadhavs no 
historical information r^arding Satara is available and the Deonagan 
and Kdnarese inscriptions which have been found on old temples have 
not yet (188)) been translated Sull as mscribed stones and copper 
plates have been found in the neighbouring Districts of Ratnagiri and 
Ilelgaum ind the State of Kolhapur it is probable that the Early and 
Western Chzlukjas held Sdtara District from about 5^0 to 760 the 
Rashtrakutas to 973 the Western Chalukyas, and under them the 
Kolhapur Silaharas to 1220 and the Deo^iri Jadhav-s till the Muham 
madan conquest of the Deccan about 1300. 

1 he first Muhammadan invasion took place in 1294, and the Jadhav 
dynasty was overthrown in 1318 Ihe Muhammadan power was then 
fairly established, and in 1345 the Bahmani dynasty rose to power On 
the fall of the Bahmams towards the end of the 15th century each chief 
set up for himself the Biyapur kings finally asserted themselves and 
under the Bijapur kings the Marithis arose Saura, with the adjacent 
Districts of loona and Sholipur formed the centre of the Mardtha 
power The history of that power belongs to the general annals of 
India. Its founder, Sivaji, commenced his career as a free-lance about 
the year 1644 and dunng the remainder of the century his family 
rapidly aggrandized itself at the expense both of the Bijapur King and 
of the Delhi Emperor 
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The general decay of the Mughal Empire from 1700 to 1750 opened 
the -way fat the Maradii supremacy The Peshwis, or Mayors of the 
Ptdace, date their power from Bakjf about 1718 In 1749 the 
aovereignty passed from the Satira R^jis to the Brihman Feshwds, with 
their head quarters m the adjoining District of Poona. The descendants 
of Snajf became little more than pensioned prisoners, but they clung to 
the title of Rajd of Satdra The battle of Panipat in 1761 broke the 
power of the great Marithd confederacy But the Peshwds still re 
mained the most important name rulers in India till the rise of Haidar 
Ah 

Repeated aars aith the English ended in the final defeat of the 
Peshads armv at ^shti in 1818 His temiory was thereupon annexed 
but the English mth a politic gencrosiii freed the titular Mardthd Rdji 
(the descendant of Sivaji) from the Pesh«d s control, and assigned to 
him the principality of Satdra Laptam Grant Duff was appointed his 
tutor until he should gam some expenence in rule In April 18 a, the 
Satdra temton was formal!) handed over to the Rfjd, and thenceforward 
was managed by him entireh ^fter a tune he became imfxitient of 
the control exercised bj the Bnti h Government and as he ^wrsisted 
in intriguing and holding communications with other prmccs in contra 
vention of his treats he was deposed in 1839 and sent as a State 
prisoner to Benires and his brother Shahji wa [ilaced on the throne 
This prince who did much for the improvement of his iieople died in 
1848 without male heirs and after long deliberation it was decided 
that the State should be resumed b) the British Covernment Ubcral 
pensions were granted to the Riia s three widows and they were allowed 
to live in the palace at Sauira The sunivcw of tlx^e htlics died tn 
1874. 

Pofwiattm — The C ensus returns of 187* showed a total iwpuhtion 
of I 1 16 050 that of r88i a total of i 062 350, residme m 14 towns 
and i329nlLiges and in 151 173 houses unoccupied houses numbered 
*3 > 33 < Area, 4988 square nnles. Average density of po{>ulatioii 
31298 persons jier square mile villages per square mile 027 
houses per square mile 349 persons per v iltagc 7910? and persons 
per house 7 02 Classified according to sex there were 532 525 males 
and 539825 females i>roportton of males, 50 1 per cent Classified 
according to age there were— under 15 years, Iki)s 330901 and girls 
199697 total children 420598 or 39-6 per cent 15 jxars and up* 
iwdsi, males 311 624 and females 330 128 total adults 641 753, or 
604 per cent of the population Classified according to religion, 
Hindus numbered x 008 918 Muhammadans, 36 713 Jams 15679 
Pirsfs 99 Christian 886 Jews, 31 Sikhs, 39 and Buddhists 6 

'Hie Hindus were divided into the following main castes and social 
distinctions — ^Brahmans (priest!) caste 48 363 Kdjpuls (warrior caste) 
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1338, Chamdrs 16105 Darjb (tailors), 9664 Dhangais 41547 
Dhobis (washermen) 7640 Ndpits (barbm) 14351 Jangams, 3796 
Kunbfs (cultivators) 583569 Kolls (culuvators) 4198 Kumbhdrs 
(potters) 13321, Koshtis, 863 a, Lingdyats (traders) 17035 Lohdrs 
(blacksmiths), 5193 Mills (gardeners) 24 784 Mings (depressed 
caste) 30919 Mhirs (depressed caste) 87679, Sonirs (goldsmiths) 
8231 Sutirs (carpenters) 11043 Telfs (oilmen) 9499 Banjiras, 
3046 and others 71076 The Muhammadan population consisted 
of — Pathins, 3780, ^yy ids, 4335 Shaixhs 27979 others 718 
\ccordmg to sect,— Sunnis 36 109 Shiis 546 and others 57 The 
Christian population of Sitira District included — Eurojieans 407 
Eurasians, 19 and natives 460 Adopting another system of classifica 
tion there were— Roman Catholics, 387 followers of the Church of 
England 317 and followers of other Christian creeds 182 

Of the Hindus who form the great majonty of the population 
more than a half consist of Kunbfs who during the penod of 
Mardihi ascendency (1674-1817) furnished the bulk of the armies 
The Mivlds Snajis best soldiers, were drawn from Xht ghaimdtita 
(hilltop) portion of the District During the last halfcentury they 
have become quiet and orderly living almost entirely by agriculture. 
Dark skinned and as a rule small thev are active and capable of 
enduring niut ii ftti^ue Brahmans employed as priests or Government 
sen-ants are found m large numbers m the towns of Satira and Wiu 
Besides these \ anis, Dhan^ar Rainosis Mhars and Mings are among 
the principal castes met with throughout the Distnct. 

\Sith reference to occupation the Census of 1881 divided the male 
population into the following si\ main groups —(1) Professional class 
including State officials of eiery kind and members of the learned 
professions 18118 (3) domestic servants, inn and lodging house 

keepers 4873 (3) commeicni chss including bankers, merchants, and 
carriers 4086 (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 
341 536 (5} mdustridl class including all manufac urers and artisans 
46357 and (6) indefinite and nonproductive classes, compnsing 
general labourers, male children, and persons of unspeafied occupation 
2 1 7 666 

Of the 1 343 towns and villages in Satira m 1881 389 contained less 
than two hundred inhabitants 410 from two to Ave humiied 331 from 
five hundred to one thousand 234 from one to two thousand 49 from 
two to three thousand 28 from three to fiie thousand 8 from five 
to ten thousand 3 from ten to fifteen thousand , and i from twenty to 
fifty thousand Municipal towns — Sitiia(iS8i) 2S601 Wai 11676 

karid 10778 iisgion 10 06 Ashta, 9548 Isiampur 8949 
Rahimatpur 6082 Mhaswad 5581 Vita, 4477 Malcolropet 3248, 
Mayni 3997 Pusesavli 2569, Shingn&pur, 1167 
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A^umtture — Agricultuie, the main occupation of the people, supported 
m i88x, 744,013 posons, or 70^0 per cent of the population , 374,576 
only were agncultural workers. Of the total area of the District (537S 
square miles), 3385 square miles are cultivated, of which 73 square mites 
are non revenue-paying Total amount of Government assessment, 
including local rates and cesses on land, Ji 166 323 average inci 
dence of assessment, including local rates and cesses, is 4id 'I'he 
average area of cultiiable and uncultivated land per agncultural worker 
IS 5 9 acres. 

The bulk of the Satdra landholders are Marithd Kunbfs. But the 
best class of husbandmen are the Jams of the south and south west of 
the District. In the east of the District the landholders are said to be 
only moderately hard working and the richer soils in the west are said 
to suffer from being cropped several yearn m succession without 
fdlow At the same time, certain parts of the District show notable 
instances of skill and enterprise Sataia suffered from tlic famine of 
1876-78 and the indebtedness of the people to the money lenders has 
demanded special steps to be taken to preserve their position as peasant 
proprietors by the introduction of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act The soils of the Distnct belong to three mam classes, red m the 
hills, and black and light coloured in the plains. 1 he black soil 
especially along the valley of the Kistna and us tributaries is very 
fenile^ )ielding two crops a jear 

Acceding to the Revenue Surve> of the total area of ( ov eminent 
land (2 442 503 acres) 1 8oz 156 acres, or 73 8 |ier cent, are cultivable 
141 291 acres are unculiivable 4956 acres ire under i^rass and 387 715 
acres are forest Of the whole cultivable area i 378,659 acres were 
held for tillage in 1882-83 namely 43 462 acres garden land, 14 895 
acres nee land, and i 320 302 acres under dry crops. In 1882-83 the 
number of holdings was 120 158 with an average area of 14} acres 

fodr (Sorghum vulgare) and bajra (Penicitlana spirata) the staple 
food of the people, occupy nearly half the cultivated area. Rice fields 
are found only m the wrest, along nver banks In the south and cast 
cotton is grown most of it of a local variety but some brought from 
Hinganghit Near Mahibalcshwar several Luroiiean vegetables, 
especially potatoes grow freely and to a great extent supply the 
Bombay market In some of the hill villages, which have a heavy 
rainfall, nathnt (Fleusine corocana) and tMin (Panicum nuliare) art 
raised on the kumart system that is, by cutting down and burning 
brushwood and sowing the seeds m the ashes 1 his prirtice formerly 
general, has, on account of the damage it does to the forests, been to a 
large extent prohibited. 

In 1882-83 * ”3 9 ” acres were under cultivation of which 39 757 
were wice cropped Gram crops consisting chiefly of jodt and 
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occupied 898,206 acres , pulses, 159 2 1 1 acres oil-seeds, 42 oot acres 
fibres, 22 581 acres, of vhich 19 015 were under cotton orchards, 
3952 acres, drugs and narcoUc<i, 8035 acres of which 7523 acres were 
undo: tobax^ and miscellaneous crops, 19 682 acres. 

In 1882-83 pnces of produce per wound ol 80 lbs. were — wheat 
6s. 8^d , nee (common) 7s 4d bdjt^ 3s 8|d. joar 3s. 4^d. , ddl 
5 s* 3d. , salt 6s. 5d. , dour 7s. 6^d ^ is. 9 jd The wages 

per diem of a skilM labourer were 6d. to 2$. of an unskilled labourer 
I ^d to 9d the hire per diem of cart, is. to is. 6d of bullocks 6d to is. 

In 1882-83 agricultural stock consisted of— bullocks 243 424 
cows 141 139 buffaloes no 479 horses, 12 797 , sheep and goats 
396 994 ploughs, 48 981 carts, 1 7 387 

Irrigation — In 1883 Sdtdra District had six large irrigation works. 
These are the Kevin cana on the \isna, the Yerla canal the 
Gondoh canal on the Min the Mi}ni reservoir on the \ing the 
Chikhli canal on the Nandnt and the Kistna canal Ihe Kevin 
canal is an old work restored while the other hve are new viorks. The 
kistna canal which has its source in the Sahjadri hills has an un 
failing supply of water while the others depend on the local rainfall 
Ihe total imgable area is 47 145 acres in 1882-83 55^,0 acres nere 
watered. Besides these works the Mhaswad lake is being built as a 
separate irrigation work on the lower Min In an average vear the 
water supply from this lake would suffice for an area of 30 000 acres. 
The work may be said to protect an area of 90 000 acres, one third of 
which may be watered every year The country under command of 
this canal stands in great ne^ of water as its rainfall is very uncertain 

Aatural Calamities — The uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern 
Satira one of the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer 
from failure of crops Ihe earliest recorded is the famous famine 
known as Durga Devi, which beginning in 1396 is said to have lasted 
twelve years, and to have spread ov er all India south of the Narbada river 
^Vhole Districts were emptied of their people and for upwards of thirty 
years 1 very scanty revenue was obtained from the temtory between 
the Godivari and the kistna rivers In 1520 mainly owing to military 
disturbances, the crops m the Deccan were destroyed and a famine 
followed In 1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan 
The rams failed for two years, causing a great loss of life According 
to local tradition the famine of 1791-93 was the severest ever known 
It seems to have come after a senes of bad vears, when the evils of 
scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbances and war Ihe native 
governments granted laige remissions of revenue the export of gram 
was forbidden and a sale price was fixed Rice was brought from 
Bengal to Bombay 

The famine of 1802-03 next m severity to that of 1791-92 
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It was most felt in Khdndesh, Ahmadn^ar ShoUpur Btjiiiur and 
IKiicwir, but it also pressed severely cm Belgium^ Sdtdra Poona 
Surat, and Cutch This scarcity was xnoinly due to the ravages of 
Jaswant R£o Holkar and hts Pmddns, uho destroyed the early crops as 
they were coming to inatuntx, and prevented the late crops being sown 
This scaraty was followed by the f'lilure of the late rams m 1803 The 
pressure was greatest in July ind August 1804 and was so grievous 
that accxirding to tradition men lived on human flesh Gram is said 
to have been sold at a shilling the pound In 1824—25 a failure of the 
early rams caused considerable and widespread scarLit> In 1862 a 
scanty fall of ram caused another scarcity 

The scint) and badl> distributed rainfall of 1876 led to a failure of 
crops, and to distress amounting to famine oxer about one-half of the 
Distnet 1 he east and south-east suflered most In addition to this 
failure of the earl} rams, September and October passed with only a 
few showers, and but a small area of late crops was sown With high 
pnees, millet at sexenteen instead of thtrt) five pounds per rupee and no 
demand for fieldwork the poorer chsses fell into distress. Ihe need 
for Coxemment help began about the banning of October The 
long period of dry weather in Jiilv and August 1877 forced prices still 
higher and caused much distress 'ind suffering but the plentiful and 
timely rainfall of September and October 1877 remoxed all cau e of 
anxiety Bv the close of November the demand for special Govern 
ment help had ceased A special Census taken on the 19th May 1877 
when Cunine pressure was general and scxlix showed that of 46 235 
labourers, 44 344 were on public and f&gi on cml works ^s regards 
their occupation 3062 were manufacturers or craftsmen 24 6x 1 were 
holders or under holders of land and 18562 were labourers The total 
cost of the famine was estimated at 118 13; In the eastern Sub- 
divisions the number of cattle fell from 994272 in 1876-77 to 
1/5 393 in 1877-78 In 1878 the tillage area fell short of that m 
1876 bx about 18 400 acres. 

Commerce and Manufacturts — Besides kamlhi (blankets) and coarse 
cotton cloth the chief export of the District are gram tobacco oil 
seeds, chillies, molasses and a little nu cotton ihe imj/orts 
European piece-goods, hardware paper dried fruits refined sugar and 
salt. Weekl> or bt weekly markets arc held in large villages and towns. 
Of these Mhaswad is famous for its blankets and Belandi for its cattle 
Cotton IS spun by women of the Kunbi, Mhdr and Mdng castes llie 
yam thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers of the Salt or Koshtf 
caste and by Muhammadans, into cloth tape and regies Blankets 
{kamblts) which command a large sale, are woven by men of the Sangar 
caste Sitara brass dishes and Shirol lamps are well known throughout 
the Deccan Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, wheels 
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and axles for carMnaking have to be brought from Chtplihi m Ratndgin 
Payjer is still manufactured to some extent 
Means of Communteattott — Of the several lines of road in Satara 
extending over a total length of 956 miles the Poona and Beigdum 
roodf crossing the Distnct from north to south and bridged and metalled 
throughout is the most important One branch of this line breaks oflf 
at Kardd and runs along the valley of the Koina to Chipldn vhile 
two other branches from Sunil and Sdtdra town passing by 
go in the direction of Mahdbaleshwar and then towards Mahdd a 
konkan seaport The old Poona road by the Salpa Pass is now 
almost abandoned Of the other lines that cross the District from east 
to west the chief are the Pandharpur road ind the two Tasgdon lines 
one from Sdtdra town and one from Karad Along these an d the Belgium 
line a brge buUock<art traffic pas<ies Vt ithm the limits of the Distnct 
the Sahyidn hills are crossed by thirteen roads or bullock tracks, of 
which the pnncipal are the Kamatgi Fasami Kumbhirli \irandha 
and Fitzgerald Besides houses for the use of Distnct officers when on 
tour village offices, cMndis and temples there are 243 dkarmsdias or 
resthoases for the arcommodation of travellers. The \\est Deccan 
line of the Southern Mardtlid Railway now under construction will 
pass south and south-east through the centre of the Distnct 
Admtntstraiion —^\\e total revenue raised in 1882-83 under all 
heads, imfiernl local and municipa] amounted to ^{*227 403 showing 
on a population of 1 06s 3^,0 an incidence of 45. 3d per head The 
bnd tax forms the pnncipal source of revenue amounting to ^1^4 790 
or 726 ixir cent of the total amount The other chief 1 ems are 
stamps evcisc forest, and local funds The District local funds 
created since 1863 for works of public tittlU} and niral education 
>ielded ^{^18919 The 13 municipalities contain an aggregate popu 
laCion of 108 259 per ons. fheir aggregate receipts amount!^ m 
1882-83 to ^20 372 and the average incidence oftaxauon varied from 
3d to I os, 5d per head of population 

The administration of the i^iscncc in revenue matter is exclusive of 
the Superintuident of Malcolmpet, entrusted to a Collector and 6 
Assistant CollectCMW four of whom art. covenanted civilnns. For the 
settlement of civil disputes there are 8 courts. Thut> nine officers 
share the administntion of criminal justice The total strength of the 
regiihr police force consisted in 188. of 177 officers and 776 con 
stables, giving i policeman to every ii 13 persons of the population 
The total cost was j^i5 120 equal to jCs 3s per square mile of area 
and 3Ad per head of population Besides the loik up at each fnJm 
iaiddr^s office there is a District jaii at Sdtdra and three subordinate 
jails at Karad Khatdo and Idsgdon The number of convicts in the 
Sdtdra jail on the 31st December 1882 was 84 of whom 24 were 
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feiliales ^ the number of convicts admitted during the year being 
»97 

Compared with Z14 schools and 1168 pupils m 1865 there were m 
1877 219 schools with a roH-call of 10435 naoiea By 1882-83 
Qumbei of schools had reached 248 with 14^498 names, and an 
average attendance of 10 875 Ilie first girls school w'as opened in 
the town of Sdtara in 1865 In 1882-83 the number of girls schools 
was 5 with an average attendance of 260 The Census Report of 
1881 returned 13719 boys and 18 guh as under instnicUon, besides 
27 678 males and 209 females as able to read and write but not under 
instruction Ihree vernacular papers, two of which have occasional 
English contributions, were published in bitara District in 1882-83 

Medtatl Aspects — \ccording to the height and distance from the sea 
the climate vanes in different parts of the District In the east, 
especially in the months of April and Ma} the heat is considerable. 
But near the Ghats it is much more moderate being tempered by the 
sea breeze ^pun while few parts of estem India have a heavier and 
more continuous rainfall than the western slope of the Sahv^n hills, 
m some of the eastern Sub divisions the supply is very scanty The 
average annual rainfall at Mahabaleshwar is more than 252 8 inches 
while in Sdt^ra town it is onl> 40 inches, and in some places farther 
east it is less than 12 The west of tlie District draws almost its whole 
ram supply from the south west monsoon between June and October 
Some of the eastern Sub-divisions, however, have a share in the north 
east monsoon and nun falls there m November and December The 
May or mango showers, as they are called also influence the culti 
valor's prospects 

Seven dispensanes and 2 civil husjntals, one at Satirv and the other 
at Malcolmpet, afforded medical relief to 477 in-door and 41 499 out 
door patients in 1882-83 and 32422 pcn>ons were vaccinated. Vital 
statistics showed a death rate of 22 6 per thousand in 1882-83 [For 
further mformation regarding Satara District, see the Oateiteer sf 
Bombay Presidency published under Government orders, and compiled 
by Mr J XL Campbell, CS vol xix Sdtara District (Government 
Central Press, Bomba> 1885) Also the Bombay Census Jieport for 
i88x and the several Administration and Departmental Reports of 
the Bombay Government from 1880 to 18S4 ] 

84 UnL — Chief town of Satara District Bombay Piesideni^ 
situated m laL 17 41 25 n and long. 74 2 lo e 56 miles 
south of Poona, near the confluence of the Kistna and the Vena, 
in the highlands of the Deccan where the country generally inclines 
towards the east llie suong fort of Sdtdra, midway between the 
Kistna and the Tornaghit, is perched on the summit of a small 
stee]> rocky hill It t^es its name from the seventeen {sdtdra) walU» 
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towers, and gates winch it possessed or is supposed to ha\e possessed. 
At the close of the war with the Peshwi, m iSiS it fell, after a short 
resistance into the hands of the Bntish who restored it with the 
adjacent territory to the representative of Sivajfs line who dunng the 
Feshwis ascendency had lived there as a State prisoner under the 
title of the Rdji of Sdtdra. In 1848 on the death of the last Rdja 
the principality reverted to the Bntish The town of Satdra lying at 
the foot of the hill fortress, consisted m i8zo of one long street of 
tiled houses built partlv of stone and partly of bnclr After the 
breaking up of the Rdjd s court the population considerably decreased 
But Sdtdra is still a latge place ranking as the ta'el/th city in the 
Bombay Presidency with a jiopulation in :88i of 28 601 m the town 
and 427 in the military lines total 29 028 namely males 14 892 «ind 
females 14 136 Hindus numbered 34,525 Muhammadans 3596 
Jams 384 Christians, 527 Fdrsis,48 and others, 48 Besides the 
courts of the Sub-disisional and District revenue officers, it possesses a 
District Judges Court and a High School The Rajds palace is plain 
and commonplace Sdtdra has few large or ornamental buildings, but 
the tovin is clean and the streets broad On account of us high 
position 2320 feet above sea level and its exposure to the sea breere 
the climate is unusuall) pleasant The viater supply is drawn b) pijies 
from a reservoir on the hill of Enteshwar and from three masonry 
ponds m the valley of Krishneshwar 
Sdtdra Jdgin, The — Group of Native States in the Bombay 
Presidencv under the Political Superintendence of the Collectors of 
Sdtira and Sholapur coiiiprising>>-A.kalkot, Aundb Bhor Daphlapur 
Jath and 1 haltan Of these Bhor lies in the north w eat of Satara 
District Phaltan m the north A.undh m the east, Jath m the e'ttreme 
south east Daphlapur also in the south east and Akalkot in the 
south-east of Sholipur Total area 3821 square miles. Revenue 
about jQiSi 800 The Satara jdt^rs were feudatorj to the Rdjd of 
Satira, and became tributaries to the Bntish Government on the 
lapse of that State m 1849 Ihe ja^rdars retained all their former 
Tights and privileges, with the exception of the power of life and 
death and of adjudicating upon serious criminal cases. Their ad 
ministration is now conducted on the principles of Bntish law 
Cnitiin'il and civil justice is administered hy the chiefe tbemsehes, 
with the aid of subordinate courts. In civil suits, special appeals 
from the decisions of jdgtrddrs lie to the Political Agents. In 
criminal cases heinous offences requinng capital punishment or trans 
portation for life are tried by the Political Agents, each assisted by 
two assessors the preliminary proceedings being conducted by the 
ji^rddrs Cnminal appeals from their decisions also he to the 
Political \gents. The Collector of Sitira is in charge of the four j^rs 
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of Avndh, Bhok, Jath, and Phaltan, and of the little cluater of nx 
villages (rent roll of ;^i30o area, 40 square miles, population (f88i) 
^007 revenue jC^oo) belonging to the Bhai Sihab of Daphlapur vho 
exercises the powers of a magistrate of the hist class and m civil suits 
those of a subordinate judge \kalicot is under the Collector of 
Sholdpur Population (i88r) of the Siltdra jdglrs 376 7x7, namely 
males 190,497 and females 186 230 occupying 54 139 houses, m 3 
towns and 838 villages Hindus numbered 354,242 Muhammadans, 
16,747 and others 5738. 

Satdagarh(or Su./y /imw ) —Rum in Pandlah Iown Maldah 
District, Bengal —As Pandu ah 

8Atff&on (or Sa/fagrdm The Sei-cn ^ ithges, so called from seven 
sages who gave their names to the same number of villages). — Ruined 
town in HUgH District, Bengal LaL 22 38 20 h long 88 25 10 
E. The mercantile capital of Bengal from the Puranic age until the 
foundation of Hugu by the Portuguese. The decay of this port dates 
from the silting up of the channel of the Saraswaii and nothing now 
remains to indicate its former grandeur except a rumed mosque the 
modem village consists of a few miserable huts Sitgaon is said to 
have been one of the resting jilaces of Bhd^fnithi Dt Banos wntes 
that U was less frequented than Chittagong on account of the }x>rt not 
being so convenient for the entrance ind departure of shqis. Purchas 
states It to be a fair citie for a citie of the Moores and very plentiful, 
but sometimes subject to Patnaw In 1632 when Hiigti was declared 
a royal iiort, all the public offices were withdrawn from bitgion 
which tapidW fell mto ruins [For a full desciqmon of the ancient 
Satg^n ^ StaUsUeat Aaount of vol m pp 307-310] 

Sathamba. — Petty State in Mahi Kfntha Bombay Presidency 
1 upuiation (1881) 536a Estimated revenue jC^2$ of which ^^40 as. 
IS paid as tribute to the <.>aekwir of Baroda £56 as to Baldsinor 
and j[j 145. to Laniwira. The chief I'h&kur Aj&b Singh is a 
Bana KoIl The family holds no deed allow ing ndoption in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of pnmogeniture Area under culti 
vatjon, about 5000 acres. Staple crojis, rice and joJr One s( hool 
with 74 pupils 

S&tbaiL— Town in SuUinpur District, Oudh pleasantly situated on 
high ground overlooking the Giimti river 40 mtks northwest of 
Sultinpuc town. Bounded by Sichan, a Bhar and called (ter him 
After Mutiny of 1857 a certain Shib Abdul I.atff settled here as a 
missionary of pure religion, and built a mosque at which hundreds 
of the Sunni sect assemble every Friday llie tAgdA of Sathan is a 
place of considerable resort for the faithful at tlie Id festival P<q>u 
latton (1881) 1566 nameW Hindus 818, and Muhammadans 748, 
princi|ially Sayyids and Shaikhs. 
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8 &tUur 4 . — Sub-division of Khulni District, Bengal, lying between 
31 38 and 23 56 45 N !at and between 88 56 30 and 89 4 e. 
long Area, 702 square miles, towns and villages, 1155 houses, 
59)5^4 Population <i88i) 434*7^6 namely males 228949 and 
females 205 817 proportion of male^ 52 7 per cent A/erage number 
of persons per square mile 619 , villages per square mile, 1 65 
persons per village, 376 houses per square mile 87 inmates per 
house, 7 3. This $ul>division consists of the 5 police circles of Sickhtri, 
Kalaroi Miguri Kahganj andAsasunL In 1884 it contained 3 civil 
and 4 cnmmal courts, a regular police of 92 men and a rural force 
810 strong 

8&tkbir&. — Chief town of Sitkhiri Sub division Twenty four 
Farganis District, Bengal situated on the Betna river m lat 22 
42 35 N and long 89 7 55 e. Population (1881) 8738 namely 
Muhammadans 4391 and Hindus 4347 Municipal income (1883-84) 
^406 of which ^376 was derived from taxation average incidence of 
taxation lo^d. ^ler head of the population The town contains many 
Hindu temples a larj,e vernacular school or paths ila entirely supported 
by the samnddr and a Covemment dispensary in charge of a native 
sub-assistant surgeon Once a rural village Satkhiri is now an 
important town a canal having been cut to the Ichimati nver fair 
roads lead to the nearest marts of traffic thus making it an emporium 
for the sale and shipment of the produce of the surrounding count'y 
Large trade in sugar and nee 

BatlaJ —One of the five rivers of the Punjab . — See Sutlej 

BatUsna. — Native State in the Political \genc> of Mahi K^tha 
Bombay Presidency Population (j 881) 3281 The pruiapal agricul 
tural products arc millet wheat Indian corn and sugarcane Ihe 
]>resent (1882-83) chief is 1 hakur Han Smgh a Hindu of the Parmdr 
Koli mbe He is thirty four years of age and manages hts estate m 
lierson He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of >^450 and pavs 
n tribute of to the Cackwai of Baroda and ;^73 to the Raja 

of !• dir 1 he family of the clnef follow the rule of pnmogemture 
m {xnnt of succession There is i school in the State with 43 
]>upils 

Satodar WAorL — letty State m the HilUr prant or division of 
Kathidwir Bombay Presidency , consisting of 4 vilhges with 4 share- 
holders or tribute payers ^rea 13 square miles. Pajiulation (j88r) 
2447 Fstimated revenue ^1200 of which 146 12s is paid as 
tribute to the British Goveniment and 25 to the Nawab of 
Junifgarh 

Sdtp&tL— port in Thina (Tanna) District Bombay Presidency 
situated about 6 miles north of Mdhim One of the ports of the Tir^pur 
Customs Division Averii^ annual value of trade for five years ending 
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i8Si*- 83 — imports ^1831 and exports 155 The trade in 188 i->8a 
was — imports ;^*95o, and exports j^688a 

S&tpiira,— Hill range or table-land which begins at Amarkantak 
and extends westward across the Central Provinces, and beyond them 
nearly to the western coast The name was formerly restncted to that 
portion of the range which divides the Narbadi (Ncrbudda) and fdpti 
valleys while sometimes the term Vindhya has been extended to 
include the Sdtpuras together w ith the ]>anUel range on the northern 
side of the V-irbadi m one general appellation for the great chain 
which stretches across Central Indn and separates Hindustan proper 
from the Deccan GeologJcalJj howeier the A^indh)an sandstones 
are entirely distinct from the Mahadeo and other grou|is which enter 
into the composit on of the Sdtpuras and geographically the line of 
demarcation between the two ranges is defined by the vi ell marked 
vallev of 1 great riser 

Taking \markantak as the eastern boundars the Sitpuns stretch 
from east to west for about 600 miles while their greatest breadth from 
north to south exceeds 100 miles Ihe range forms a rough triangle 
From Amarkantak 3^28 feet above sea level an outer ridge runs south 
west for about loo miles to the Saletekn Hills in Bhanddra District 
This ndge knewm la thu AUikst range constitutes the bnse of the 
triangle starting from this base the Satpura range shrinks as it pro- 
ceeds westward from a broad table land to tno parallel dorsal ridges, 
bounding on either side the vallev of the lapti Just east of Asiigaih 
occurs a break through which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
from Bombav and khdmJesh to Jabalpur is timed and Asiroark 
marks the point where the Satpuras leave the Central Provinces 

Following the range from east to west the mam features whith it 
{irescnts may be thus described In MandU District the slo|x, 1$ 
mamlv northward towards the Narhadd. Tliere are four prmopal 
upland vallev s each sending down a feeder to that river Ihc eastern 
valleys arc higlier than those to the west Between the Kharroer and 
1 urhner rivers the country consists of a rugged mass of bare and lofty 
mountains hurled together by volcanic action Fheir general formation 
IS basaltic intermixed with latcnte with which the higher peaks arc 
capped The Chauradadar plateau 3300 feet h»,h has an area of 6 
st^uare miles 

tn Seoni District the plateaux of Seonl and Ijikhnddon are from 
1800 to 2220 feet high The slope of the country is from north to 
south, and m the lowest watershed the ^^aingangi river nses. In 
Chhindwdrf, also the country slopes south wards The pnncipal up 
la^d valleys are those of the Pcnch and Kolbird The general elevation 
IS about 9900 feet but the fdateau of Motdr attains a height of 3500 
feet In BetiU, the slope to the south continues and the Tipti nses 
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and flows in a deep and narrow gorge. In the south west comer of 
the District the hill of Khamli rises 3700 feet high To the north 
of BetUl spurs from the Sitpuras occupy a considerable portion of 
Hoshangdbdd Dhiipgarh (4454 feet) is the highest point and the 
picturesque plateau of Pachmarhf 3481 feet above sea-level, covers an 
area of 12 square miles 

South of Hoshangabdd sandstone and metamorphic rodcs emerge 
and form a great portion of the hills of the Betdl and Pachmarhi 
country To the east, trap predominates In Nimir District, the wild 
and barren range which parts the valleys of the Tdpti and the Varbadd 
has an average width of 15 miles On its highest point sunds the 
fortress of Asugarh 

West of A.slrgarh the Satpura hills form a broad belt of mountain 
land, stretching m a wall like line along the north bank of the Tdptu 
They nse from the first range of hills ndge behind ridge, to the central 
crest about 2000 feet high and then slope gently to the Narbadi. The 
BombavAgra trunk road crosses the Satpuras farther west Among 
the peaks thit rise from 3000 to 3800 feet above sea level the grandest 
IS Turanmal a long rather narrow tableland 3300 feet above the 
sea, and about t6 square miles in area 'West of Turanmal the 
mountain land presents both towards the Tdpti and the Narbadd, a 
wall like appearance 

SAtpura.— State forest h ing along the southern slopes of the Sdtpura 
hills in Seoni Chhindwdn and Nagpur Distncis Central Provinces 
A.rea, about 1000 square miles. Saj form the chief growth in the 
eastern and teak m the western iiortion The pro\imit> of kamthi 
(kamptee) and Nagpur has caus^ the exhaustion of all but young 
timber but what remains is now strictl> preserved and plantation 
expenments have been conducted at Sulita and Sitajhari 

Sfttelkb — Pargana m Bara Banki District Oudh bounded on the 
north bj N^wabg■mJ and Partabgarh on the east b> Siddhaur on the 
south b> Hiidargarh and on the west bj Dew a. Area 46 square 
miles, or 9404 acres of which 19 ji8 acres are cultivated Popu 
lation (1881) -* 70 namelj males ii 492 and females 11078 
Number of houses 4238 01 the 42 tillages comprising the J/argand 

17 are held m idlukddn o in zaminddn and 5 in paiUdiri tenure 
Government kind revenue ^^ 479 ® 

Satnkh — ^Town in Bara Banki Distnct, Oudh and head-quarters of 
Satnkh parganx situated 5 miles south-east of Bara Banki town m 
lat 26 51 30 N and long 81 14 10 £. Population (1881) 4090 
namely Hindus 2458 and Muhammadans 1632 Number of houses, 
843 The town was originally founded by a Hindu Rija named 
Sabtnkh but was captured by the Muhammadans under SdUr Sahu 
a brother in hw of Mahmiid of Ghazni. SdUr Sahu died here and 
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an annual fair is held at his shnne attended by about 18000 
persons. 

Batruqjaya {Shttrunja) —“Sacred hill near Pdlitdna, m the Gohelwar 
prant or division of Kathiasdr Bomba) Presidcnc) — Ste Palitaka 
Town 

SattanapaUl — T^luk or bab dtv ision of Kistna District Madras 
Presidency Arui, /14 square miles, lopulation (1881} 110,290 
namely males 33 693 ind females 54 595 occup)tng 18 73* houses m 
169 villages. Hindus number 94 86 Mubammidans, 9086 and 
Christians, 634 \ viide extent of black soil is found in the fdAd 

producing heav) croiis of cotton In the black soil gneissic rock 
protrudes here and there In this / Uuk arc the fortresses of Bfllam 
KONDA and Dharanikota near Amrav^ti town SattanapaUl contained 
m 1883— criminal courts 2 police circles {rArtH ? ) 7 regular police 
53 men I^nd revenue ^^36 790 He id-quarters at K.ro s-ur popula 
tion (1881) 1912 occup) inj, 3 7 houac 

Sftttaskulsun — lown m Tcnkarai hluk Tinmvclli District Madras 
Presidenc) Population (2881)5110 occupying 1 61 hr>useSb Hindus 
number 3^97 Muhammadans 392 Christians 1019 and others 8 
Important agncuUiiral town with wealthy inhabitants engaged m money 
lending 

S&tur — Taluk or Sub-division of Imncvclh District Madras Presi 
dency \rca, ^48 s juare miles 1 opulatiuu (1881) 150 886 namely 
males f3 38 and females ^7 504 occupying 31 94^ houses m towns 
and 2ia villages. Hindus number 145423 Muhammadans 305 
Christians 409 The northern and eastern villages are jiart of the 
black cotton plain of Tinnev^lli District the southern and south western 
consist of red loam and sand 1 he latter or red soil ]>ortion is con 
Siderabl) larger m area than the former Cotton is the staple produce 
and kambu (P nnisetum typhoideum) and gnm are also grown as 
well as tobacco chillies and vegetable \bout one fifth of the 
tdluk\% tndiu one fourth anunian and the remamder C ov eminent 
Fhc South Indian Railway main line traverses the tiluk In 18S3 
Satur contained 2 criminal courts police cin les {than fr) 9 , regular 
pcdicc 76 men. i.and revenue 

S&tdr — V illagc m Sdtur taluk Tinnevelh District Madras Presidency 
situated on the north bank of Vaipdr nver and a station on the South 
Indian Railway mam line 55 miles north oflmncvclli town Head 
quarters of the takiildar of ^tur tdluk the sub magistrate is statitmed 
at ^1RLDUPA1T| Population ((881) 2168 namely Hindus 1861 
Muhammadans, 255 and Christians, 15'* Numl>cr of houses 428 
J[*o$i-oSice 

Satjmmazigalain —Tdluk of Coimbatore District Madras Presi 
dency Area, 1176 square miles Population (iS8t) 151 313 namely 
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males 73 7®* and females 77 55* occupying 3a 489 houses, in 1 town 
and 184 villages Hindus number 146753 Muhammadans, 2724 
Christians, 1831 and others, 5 In 1883 the ta/uJi contained 3 
criminal courts police circles {tkdnds) 9 regular police 99 men. 
Land revenue ;^3i 537 

Batyamangalftm. — Town m Satyamangalam idluk Coimbatore 
Distnct Madras Presidencj I-at ii 30 20 n long 77 17 15 e 
P opulation (1881) 3210 inhabiting 634 houses Hindus number 2899 
Muhammadans 2^3 Christians 55 and others 3 The fort is 
situated on the Bhavani river and was built by the Naiks of Madura. 
It was taken by the Mysore generals m 1657 Owing to its situation 
Satyamangalam was of considerable strategic importance m our wars 
with Haidar All and Tipd Colonel Wood took the place m 1768 
but Haidar recaptured it the following year In 1790 Colonel Floyd 
occupied Satjamangalam and between the fort and Danayakkaakottai 
fought a severe battle with Tipu m the same year falling back upon 
Meadow s column but e fleeting his retreat with such skill as almost to 
convert it into a victory Iherc are two ghdt roads to the uplands 
from Satvanian^alam — the Gazzalhatti and the Hassanur roads The 
latter is tne most frequented route into Mysore 

8auda — Sub-di\ision and town Khdndesh District Bombay Fresi 
dency — S w Da. 

Saugor — District Subdivision and Town in the Central Provinces 
— See S VC \r 

Saugor —Island at the mouth of the Hugh river Bengal — See 
Sacak 

Saundattl — Chief town of the pirasgarh Subdivision of Belgaum 
Distnct Bombay Presidency situated 41 miles east by south of Bel 
gaum town in lat 15 45 50 ^ and long 75 9 40 e Population 
(1881) /I namely Hindus 6^14 Muhammadans 690, and Jams 
129 \bout 2 mile due south of Saundatti are the ruins of an extensive 
hill fort called Parasgarh from which the whole tsuh divi ion derives its 
name Sub judges court two schools post office and dispensary 
About 5^ miles north w(,st of baundatti a large Hindu fair m honour oi 
the goddess A ellamina is held twice a year about the full moon in April 
or May and in ^ovttnbcr or December On each occasion from 
15 000 to 20 000 persons attend Muniapal income (1883-84) ^£"296 
incidence of taxation 9 W per head The water supply is poor Ueeklj 
market on AVednesdays, when cloth cotton oil salt, and spices are sold 

SKOnt Jot — Village in Khdga Fatebpur District, North 
Western Provinces situated m lat 33 50 46 n and long 81 5 9 £. 
Population (1S81) 2216 prevaihng caste Chamars 

Sanrith — Village in Darbhangah Distnct Bengal 8 miles west of 
Madhubanf lamous for the laige tneia (religious fair) which takes 
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place annually in June or July, when numbers of Brlhnians 
assemble to settle their childrens marriages, baunith contains a 
temple of Mahideo built about 1S4;, by the Darbhangah Raja close 
to this building is a tank shaded by a fine mango grove, 

Saidsar — Southern tahul or Sub-di vision of Chhmdmari District 
Central Provinces \rea to88 sijuare miles with 407 towns and 
villages, and 22668 houses Population (iSSi) 110809 namely 
males 5j 4 a and females ^5 3S7 \\crage dnisitj of the popula 
tion 102 Iversons per squire mile The male inj female adult 
cuhunsts number 46029 or 41 54 per rent of the total i>opuhtion 
average area available for each adult cultivator 9 acres. Of the total 
area of the iahsil ^44 square miles are held revenue free leaving 744 
square miles for Oovemment assessment of whuh 373 tjuarc miles are 
cultivated ,3 square miles cultivable and 296 square miles uncultivable 
waste Amount of Government land revenue induding local rites and 
cesses levied on land to 830 or an average of 10 Jd jk-t cultivated 
acre rental paid by cultivators 180 or an avenge of is 4^d per 
cultivated acre In 1SS4 the tahstl contained i tnmmal and civil 
courts mth 2 police statiors (ihinas) and 5 outlast stations strength 
01 regular police men or village watch 39 

Sansar — Town and municqialitv in Chhindwari iJisirict Central 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Sausar/n^j// situated in lat 21 40 s 
and long /8 50 f 34 miles south of Ch hind wan town on the mam 
road to Nagpur Population f 1881 / 4^1 1 agricultunsis namely 

Hindu. j 747 Kabuijanthi 174 Muhammad-ins 2 ^ Jains 7, 
„nd non Hindu aborigines, 108 Municijal income (188 
of which j{^S2 was derived from taxation avera^^c incidence of taxation 
4^ per bead Sausar has a ( overninent sthoo) and a small fort the 
propneto is the represcniativ e of the Gond dj nasty of Deo^arh Sotm 
or native rest house 

S^T&h, — ^Town in Baroda State (Catkviar’s territorj) Bomba} Prcsi 
denc} J opulation fiSbi) 62^5 Sivali is the trade centre of a wide 
circle of villages. In the immediate neighbourhood arc wide tanks 
shady trees and fraitful fields at no great distance is the wild Mchwasi 
counirv of ravires and jungles bordering the Mahi At one of the 
comers of the beauiifLl Sav^h tank stand two temples which com 
niemorate the names of Damap and his father Pilajc Ihe treacherous 
murder the invasion of Abhi bmgh the hast} funeral of the founder of 
the Giekwdr house mark a crisis in the history of the Marathi conquest, 
and give something of histone dignity to the unpretending temple of 
Pilaji Custom house post and ]>olicc offices, and dispensary 

Savaodrdff — Hdl fo-l m Bangalore Distnct Mysore State locally 
known as the Magadi Hill 4034 feet above sea level IaI la 55 k 
long 77 ai X, It consists of an enormous mass of granite, standing 
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on a base 8 miles m circumference The summit is divided b> a chasm 
into two peaks— the Kart or black and the Bill or white — each of 
which IS abundantly supphul with water The earliest fortifications are 
said to have been erected in 1543 by Siraanta Riya who gave the hill 
his own name of Sdmanta-durga. The piesent appellation dates from 
the end of the i6tb century when Immadi Kempe Gauda of Bangalore 
established his stronghold here in which his family maintained them 
selves until 1,28 Ihe fort was captured m that > car b> the Hindu 
Rijd of Mysore from whom it fiasscd into the hands of Hnidar Ah 
In 1791 Savandruij was stormed bv a British armv commanded by 
lord Cornwallis On December 10 a force under Colonel Stuart 
encamped wiihm 3 miles of the place and after great difficulties m 
bringing up the battering tram the bombardment was opened on the 
aoth and in three days the breach was declared practicable The 
assaul was delivered on the following daj under the eves of Lord Corn 
vrallis The whole hne of fortifications was earned withm an hour 
without the loss of a sinje life on the Lnti&h side 
Sayaniir ( S/r t ) —Name State situated w ithin Dharwar Distnc 

Bombay Piuhidt-m) hin., between 14 56 4j and ij i 4^ ^ ’at 
and between ,3 1 43 and 7 23 L. long \rea, 70 square mi e 

Population (iSy ) r 88 (iShr) 14/63 mmelj males ,34 and 
females /416 oicupvmg 2646 houses m i town and 23 village 
Hindus number 10 860 Muhimmsdans 3S39 and others 38 
Ihe jirmcipil jiioducts are cotton joar (Sorghum vulcarc) nee kull/ii 
(l)olichos biiloru ) (I hiseolus Mungo; cocoa nut, castor>oil 

tur (Cijanus iticlieus) pm (Piper Letlc) wheat, gram plantains, and 
sugar Line Of the total area of 44 660 acres 40033 are cultivable 
area under ai,tual cultivation in iSS3-&4 31 707 acres Coarse cloths 
such as sans dh Its etc are minufactured to a small extent and one 
loom for w eav s Ik. cloths {pitamlar) is worked Some trade m grain 
The betel leaf ^row n in the Sav inur gardens 1 celebrated for its 
superior qualitj l\]thm the State there is only one forest at Mulakan 
Before bavanur came under Tipu tiuhdn (1/S3) there was a mint at 
which gold coins were struck called Savanur Huns bearing the name of 
the reigning \awib and valued at 6 8d 

fhe reigning family are Muhammadans of \fghin descent ^bddl 
Kauf Khan the founder of the family obtained m 1680 from the 
Lmperor Aurangzcb the grant of the ja^r of Banknpur Toigal and 
Azimnugar w ith a command of 7000 horse The familv thou^’h con 
nected by marnage with Tipu Sultan was entirely stnpt 01 its posse sions 
by him and the Nawdb sought the protection of the Peshwa, from 
whom he received a pension of j^48oo per annum, fhis was subse- 
quently converted into a grant of territory yielding an equal amount of 
xevenuc through the intervention of General Wellesley 
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The man^ement of the State, which had since 1868 been under the 
cate of the Collector of Dhdrwdr as Political ^geot, was handed over 
in 1883 to \audb Abdul Dalil Khdn a young man of great promise 
who had been carefullj educated at Rdjdrdm College Kolhdpur The 
young chief died m 1884. Strength of jxilice 66 men cost of main 
taming the force jC 4P3- Criminal courts 2 schools, / \venige 
annual rainfall, 7 j mdies. 

Bavanw —Chief town of Savandr Smte Bombay I residcnr\ Lat 
14 58 N long j 5 E situated 40 miles south east of Dhdrwdr 
Population (iSSi) ,640 namely Hindus. 4^82 Muhammadans, 3031 
and Jams , The tuwn is nearly cut ular ind covers an area of three 
(luarters of a square mile. It is enclosed by a ditch tilth eight gates 
three of which arc ruined. Between 1868 and 18/6 the town was 
greatlv improved the roads widened “ind nutall d an 1 many old wells 
and ponds rejiairtd Income ofmunicipnlitv in iS8y-S4 9 Three 
schools with 21 S pupil of whom 60 were cirls Vnnual fair 

Sayan {Sel>tn Satn) — Rivtr m Madras President \ — See 

SAP 4111 

Sivda. — subdivi«;ion of Khandesh Pistrut Bomlm Pr idcncy 
\rea 353 square miles Population (18 ) 1 4 19 (ihSi) t4i 745 

nuneh miles fi o and females /oc ^ octupving 4,6 Inuses 
in 4 towns and 1 8 villages Hindu number 1 ^ ^9^ Muham 

inadans 16 md others ji/ sivda lies m the northeast of 

Khandesh Iistnct ind includes the {xtty division oi \a\al md Raven 
The Sub-dujsion is a well wooded unhroktn {lam from wrhith ilon^, 
the north the ‘^tjiuras n e m a w ill liU hue 1 hough hiJiK culti 
vated and thickly peoj kd it is not on I’n whole well provided with 
water cxiepim., in the vilh cs al the lapti and the Suki L>e pite 
extreme heat from \Jarch to June the chmite is liealthv i he prevailing 
soil IS a Mark aHuviil clay from four to five feet d ep resting on a 
ubsoil of soft vcT )wrish clav (mm) I his black soil is best in the centre 
and gnw jji/cwer towards the river on the south and the hilKon the 
north In is 4- ^ the year of settlenunt 1 ^ o holdings or it/irf/c/r 

were re ord d with an average area of 163 at res \ tyrnf, an average 
assessment tf 91,. 6d In 1878-79 the area under actual tuUiva 
non was 21 y 874 acres Cereals and millets occupied 12^ 846 acres 
{ ulscs II 902 acres oil set 18 925 acres fibres 54 4 i acres and 
tnisreliancous croiis, 6y 80 acres Jn 18S3 the Sub-division contained 
I civil and 5 criminal < ourts police curies (/AtUt u) 3 rCe^ular police 
119 men Village witch 691 l4tnd revenue 

S&yd&. — Chief town of the Savda Sub-division of Khandesh District 
Bombay Presidency and a station on the < reat Indian Peninsula 
Railway 283 miles north-east of Botnbav city situated in lat ai 8 
30 s and long 75 56 l, lopulation (1881) 8642 namUy, Hindus, 
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7061 Muhammadans 1324, Jains, 236 Chnstians 6 Pdursis 2 and 
‘ others, 13 SSvda was finally ceded by the Nszim to the Peshwi m 
1763 and was short!} aftenvards b&stowed on Sardar Raste whose 
daughter was given m marriage to the Peshwd. In 1852 m connection 
iwth the introduction of the revenue sune> a senous disturbance 
occurred at Sivda Prom 10 ooo to 15 000 malcontents gathered and 
were not dispersed till a detachment of troops arrived and seized 59 of 
the ringleaders A municipality has recently been established and had 
an income in 18S3-84 of;^a33 madence of taxation, 5jd per head 
Chief trade cotton gram hnsced andivheat Post office three schools 
At the weekly market valuable Nimar and Berar cattle are offered for 
sale 

S&Titn {Sarairt) — River of Bombay Presidency rising on be 
western dtclivit} of the Mahabaleshwar range Sdtara District, in lat 18 
aS > and long /3 30 k Descending the mountainside in a narrow 
rock} {liannel it pisses the towns of Alhar and Dasgaon through 
Southern Kolaba and reaches Ratnagiri District at Mahdpral After 
a total course of about so lodes it falls into the Arabian Sea at 
Bdnkot in lat i , ^8 v and long 73 31. 1 he mouth of the Savim 
IS formed In bluff hills juttiiig out on cither side of the creek into the 
sea, I'ort A » loria or Bankot crowns the southern headland Bankot 
is onl} a fair Weather port The passage is marked b> buO}*s and 
beacons but 1 ntner formidable sand bar w th a depth of 3 1 fathoms 
at low water lies across the entrance to the anchorage 1 he river is 
navigable for native craft driwing 7 feet of water ^6 milc'j to the town 
of Mhar in Kolaba Distrut for vts cK of 16 feet up to Mahapral m 
Ratnaoin about ^4 iniics from the mouth Between Bankot and 
Mahapral there is no difficulty large craft w ork up on a single tide 
Between Ahhi]>ral and Mhar the nicr narrows shoals and rocky 
ledges and reefs are numerous and even for small craft navigation is 
both difficult and dangerous Fvtrj vear withm the e limits the creek 
IS silting and licoouimg more difficult After th first two or three 
miles the scenery of the cretk is par icularlv striking The hilU ruing 
boldl) from the wat rs cd^t to a con iderabK height are especiallj on 
the northern liank clad with thiek forests whieh on some of the reaches 
surround the water on all sidts giving the creek the appearance of a 
mountain lake larthcr inland the hills dnw back giving place to 
broad belts of lowland divided from the water b} mangrove swamps. 
Before Mhar is reached the banks have become flat and Lnintercbting 

B&wantw&n. — Native State m Bomba> Prtsidencv under the 
charge of a Political Superintendent situ itcd about 00 mil 's south of 
Bombay cit) lictween jS 30 and 16 14 n lat and between ^3 
37 and 74 3 F long Area about 900 square miles Populahon 
(1872) 190,814, and (iSSi) i|4 433< The btate is bounded on the 
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nofth and west by the British District of Ratnagm on the east by 
the Sahytfdn and on the south by the Portuguese ternuny of 
Goo. The general aspect of the country 1$ strikingly picturesque From 
the sea-coast to the foot of the Sahyidn hills a distance \-arying from 
20 to es miles, are densel) wooded hills and m the valleys gardens and 
groves of cocoa nut and areca nut jialms The chief streams are the 
Kdrli on the north and the I erekhol on the south, which open out into 
creeks. Both are navigable for small native craft the Tertkhol for 
about 15 and the K^rli for about 14 miles. The climate is humid and 
relaxing with a heavy rainfall averajjing for the 32 >earb ending 
143 inches varying from 222 inches in 1S74 to 93 inches in 
TS5 April IS the hottest month in the }ear but in May (though the 
temperature is slightU higher) a strong sea brccrc, the precursor of the 
south west monsoon tempers the heat 

The State ts rich m forests of teak espccixll) near the Sahvadri Hills, 
blackwood, am (Tcmnnald tomentosa) Lktr ( Acacia Catechu) jdmba 
(\vltadolabrifonnj.s) Nearer the sea, the more important trees are the 
jackwood mango and bhirvkd (Garcinia indica) whose fruit yields 
Mtam. otl Ihe pnncqjal fruits *irc mangoes and plantains which are 
abundant and of excellent quahtv citrons lunes and jack fruit Cocoa 
nuts and cashew nuts are very plentiful I he staple agncuUural pro 
duoe is ncL but the quantity grow n is nut sufficient for the wants of 
the people and a go^ deal is imported. Nxcipting ncc none but 
the coarsest grains and pulse arc raised A speaes of oil seed /// 
(Sesamum indicum) hemp and black and red pepper arc also grown 
but neither cotton nor tobacco Both soil and climate arc against the 
culavation of wheat and other sujitrior grams bor these the people 
have to look to the country east of the Sahjddn Hills, whence during 
the fair reason from Octob^ to Jure large sujiphcs come Coffee has 
been grown with succe. s, and it is believed tliat the spurs from the 
Sahyddn range are suited to its < ultivation on a large scale Iron-cre of 
fair quahtv is found in the neighbourhood of the Rdmghit, in the 
hahy^dn range The Akcn stone a slatc-rolourcd talc schist extremely 
hard compact, and heavy is unrivalled for building {}ur]>Obcs l.atcriteis 
quanted in many places, laic of infenor quality is found at kudiwak 
The forests and wooded slopes of hahyadn hills contain large numbers 
of tigers, leopards, bison sAmbhar deer etc In 1883-84 locusts 
nsitcd the State for the sixth successive year but in smaller numbers 
than on previous occasions. About 12 millions of locusts were 
destroyed. 

Fapulattou — Population (1881) 174^433, namely males 86 06 1, and 
females 88 372 occupying 30 444 houses in 1 town and 225 vUbges 
Hindus number 166080 Muhammadans 3970, Chnsiians 4213 
and others, 170. The Cbristiaiu are all Roman CatholK»» and consist 
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Df Indo-Portugucse and natives who have embraced Christianity The 
common language of the people is a dialect of MarAthI known as 
Kurauli The sturd) and easily managed Mardthds and Mhars of this 
State are favountc recruits for the Bombay Native Infantry regiments 
The inhabitants generally are poor and are engaged chiefly m 
agriculture 

Manvjactures — Salt of an inferior kind was formerlj manufactured 
but the salt pans haVb recently been abolished The pnncipal 
industries of the State consist of gold and silver embroidciy work on 
both leather and cloth fans baskets and boxes of khaskhas grass 
ornamented with gold thread and beetles wings lacquered toys 
and playing cards and elegant draw mg room ornaments carved from 
the horn of the buffalo and bison Recently a pottery establishment 
for the manufacture of tiles h'ls been opened The pottery is now 
becoming widely known and it is expected that a ready sale will be 
found for the tiles not required by the State 

Means <>f Commum atwn — There are no ra Iways but an excellent 
trunk road has recently been constructed from the seaport of \ engurla 
which jiassmp throug^h the State leads by an easy gradient over the 
‘'■ahyadri Hills to Belgium and the Southern MardthA Country The 
other chief lines of communication with the Deccan are the RamghAt 
the Fatkatgliit and the Phondighat 

Trade — W ithm the limits of the &tatc there is not much local trade 
but during the fair season a considerable quantity of cotton hemp and 
gram from the rich Distncts of the Southern Mardtha Country passes 
coastwards especially to the port of ^ engurla. Compared with the 
exports the im[>ort at A engurla are small 

History — inscnptions show that from the 6th to the 8th 
centuries the Chaluki as ruled over Saw antwdn In the loth century 
the ruUrs were Aadavs In the 13th century (i 61) the ChAlukyas 
were again m power \t the do e of the 14th century (1391) Sawant 
wan under an officer oi the A i/aiatiagar dynasty About the 
middle of the 15th centurv it formed yiart ol a powerful Brahman 
dynasty On the establishment of the Bijapur power at the close 
of the 15th centurv SAwantw^n became part of the territory of these 
kings Abou three hundred years ago (1554) one Mang Sawant of 
the Bhonvla family revolted from Bqapur and making Hodwara, a 
small village 9 miles from AAan his head-quarters, defeated the troops 
sent against him and maintained his mdeyiendence during his lift 
time After his death his successors ogam became feudatories of the 
BijApur kings. 

The chief who finally freed hjs country from the Muhammadan 
yoke was Khem Sawant Bhonsla, who ruled from 1627 to 1640 
He was succeeded by his son, Som SAwant who, after ruling for 
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«^teen mondts, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Sawant 
When the power of Sivaji seemed in the ascendant (1650) Lakham 
Siwant tendered him allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Drsat of 
the whole '^outh Konkan Dying m 1665 Lakham was succeeded 
by hi8 brother Phond bilwant who after ruhpg for ten veois, was 
succeeded b) his son Khctn Sawant 11 This chiLf was a contem 
porary of Sdhu the grandson and second successor of Snaji who 
assigned to him, conjoint)} with the chief of KoliUa half the revenue 
of the Sdlsi Mahal It was during the time of Khem s successor 
(1709-173^) that the S-twantwiri State first entered into relations 
with the British Oov eminent \ treat} was concluded between 
them against the notorious piratical chieftain Kanoji Angria of 
Kolaba. 

The chief who rukd from to 1S03 under the name of Khem 
bdwant the Great married in 1763 the dauglu r of Ja}aji bmdhia and 
consequenth the title ofRai Bahadur wa^ conferred upon him b} the 
Emperor of Delhi The chie/hin of Kolh ipur envious of thi» honour, 
made a descent on Mdn and captur d se\eral hill fortrcsbcJs which 
were, howeier through Sindhias influence subseijin.ntl\ restored 
The rule of Khem Sawant who not content with wars on land also 
took to plrac^ was one long contest against Kolhapur the Icshwa, 
the Portuguese and the British Khem sawant died chiidless in 
1803 and the contest for the succession was not decided till iSoj^ 
when Kbrm Sawani s widow l^k!rhmilui adc»{>ttd a ihdd, Kimcliandra 
bawant Ji/uu Bhau bihih Ihi child lived tor three }ears and was 
then (1803} strangled in bed Phond Sawant a minor was chosen to 
fill his place During these years of disorder the j orts sw \rmcd with 
pirates So severe!) ltd British roimnerce sufler that in iSi Ihond 
Sdwant was forced to enter into a treat) <edmg the {lort ;f \eng:ur}a 
to the British and engaging to give up a‘l his vesseK of war Soon 
after the conclusion of iht tr at) Phond Siwant died and was 
succeeded bv hts son Khem Siwant a child of eight star This 
chief when he camt of age j roved unable to nuinngc ha estate 
and after several revolutions and mueh disturbance at last in 1838 
agreed to make over the administration to tlie British Cove'rnmcnL 
After this rebellion twirt broke out(in 1839 and 1844) but the dis- 
turbances were soon suppressed and the cottiitr) has since remained 
quiet 

The present (1884-85) chief is Snr Pesdi Kaghunath Klo Siwant 
Bhonsla, who » not yet considered fit to be entrusted with the duties 
of government He has lieen educated at the Kajkumir College at 
itijkot. He IS entitled to a salute of 9 guns. He enjoys an e*stimated 
gross revenue of ;^3z 500 and miintams a military force of 
men styled the Sdwantwin l^al Corjis. llte fiimily of the chief 
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bold a title authorizing adoption and in point of succession follow 
the nile of primogeniture. Strength of police 155 cost in 188^-34^ 
;^2479 Daily average number of prisoners m jail, 51 Number of 
schools 46 pupils 2916 

Ettwantwto {fYdrt or Sundarwdn the Beautiful Garden ) ~ 
Chief town of Siwantu in Native State Bombay Presidency — See Wari 

Sawar — Town in Ajmtre District, Ajmere Memvira Rijputina. 
Lat 25 49 N long 75 21 £. Distant 61 miles from Ajmere city 
Chief town of Sawar pargani and the residence of the istimrardxr 
Good water supply Post-office 

SajAna —Ancient town in Lulandshahr District Northwestern 
Provinces — Siyana 

SAyla. — Nitive State m the Jlialindr prant or division of Kithiawar 
Bombav Presidcncj \rea, 22 square niilcs containing 37 villages 
Population {1872) 16528 (]88i) 16991 Fhe climate is hot and 

dry but healthv Cotton is the chief produce the usual grams are 
also grown Djcing is the onl> industn of consequence Ihe nearest 
port IS Dholcra Sa^la ranksofficiallvasa third-class State m Kathii 
war and the ruler executed the usual engagement in 1807 Ihe 
present chitf (1S8 -83) Thahiir Wakhat binghji a Hindu of tin. Jhala 
Rijput caste is thirty -eight years old and admin isttrs his estate m 
I>erson He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of 00 and pays a 
tribute of s. jointly to iht British C overnroeni and the Nawib 

of Junagarh Iht family of the chief follow the rule of primogeniture 
in point of succession no samrd authon/ing adoption 1 held Military 
force (iSS -S3I 96 men I ive schools, with a total of pupils 

SAyUk Chief town of 'Mua State Kithiawar Pombai Presidency 
situated in lai 2 3 n and lon^, 71 3 r iS miles south 

west of Wadhwin on the bank of a Urge tank tailed Manasarowar 
the excavation and building ot which is poputarlv attributed to Sidhraj 
Jamsitich the /thbnred soiertJf.n of ^nhibiarx Population (1881) 
64S8 Sayh is famous for the temple of Kamciandra built by Lala 
Bhai,al a Baniyi saint who flourished in the begmmng of the present 
t enturv [ ood is distributed daily to travellerj>, ascetics and others 
School disjiensary and post-office 

SayyidAbad. — Eastern fi/iii/ of Muttra (Mathura) Di trict North 
W estern. Prov inces situated in the fertile Doab portion of the District 
— See SADAwm 

SAyyidnagftr —Old and decayed town m JiHun Distnct^ North- 
Western Irov inces Distant from Lrai 17 miles south we t among 
the ravines of the BetwA lopuhtion (iSSi) 3157 Lar^e exports of 
cloth dyed red and vellow considerable manufacture and dyeing of 
cotton Police station school A small house tax i levied for 
police and conservancy purposes. 
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Sayyidpnr — ^Town m Farfdpur District Bengal fomierl> on the 
Baiisid river but now two or three miles distant from the bank 
m kt. 23 25 ION and long 89 43 e. The town which in 1876 
contained an estinnted population of 6324 tnaml> supported by nver 
traffic, had m >88 r only 3269 inhabitants. There is still a considerable 
import trade in cotton spices, iron, copper brass, and bell metal utensils 
but the rising niirt ofBoalmarj 2} miles to the south and on the ri\er 
bank has atiricted most of the business formerly earned on it ba>}idpur 
which IS no>\ a decs} mg towit Fine sita/fdtt mats on. nnde m the 
neighbourhood. I he town uas fonnerlj a mumcijialit} now (1883) 
abolished 

Sayyidpur — Lstern ta/isi' oi thuipur District, North "Western 
Provmcts situated in the angle formed b) the junction of the Gumti 
with the Ganges The taAstl which consi ts chted) of low alluvial 
soil, comprises the three pat^ wn of Sajvidpur Bhitan J aharubad and 
Kbanpur A.rea, according to the latest ofliciul statement (iSSi) 249 
square miles, of which 150 si'juari.. miles wert. (ultivatcd ^ square 
miles cchnabte and 92 square miles uncuhivable waste Pojmlation 
(18S1) >69, o nan)el> males *>^^>03 and females 84117 average 
densitv of popuhtion 668 person ]>er square mile Classified aecord 
ing to rthgion Hindus i/S Muhammadans, 123 y and 
Christians, 13 Of the 554 villages romprismt, the /rf/ri/Z 448 contain 
less than five hundred inhabitants ,, between five hundred and one 
thousand and 29 between one and liv e thousand I otal ( ov ernment 
land revenue, JQ'* 616 or meluding local rales and tes e levied 
on land 4,^.3 Kental jaid bj cultivator {including eesscs) 
34* bajvidpur Sub^diviston contained 1 end and 

2 cnminal courts with 2 {lohcc cirdcs U/iJriits) sir ngth uf regular 
police 27 men rural police or village watch 

SSiyyidplir {^yyiJpur bhitiri ') — \ illage and ruins in Ghazipur 
District, North Wentern Provinces and hcadquirterv of ^yjidpur 
tahiil King m Kl S 3 5 n and long 83 40 k. on the north 

bank of the Ganges 20 mites west of ( hizij ur towm Population 
(1881) 29OJ Government charitable disfensarj Chief!} notieeabU 
for Its numerous remains of Hindu or Buddhist origin including a 
flat roofed nch]> carved massive stone building besides several 
fragments and entire of ancient sculpture At Bbiiri 5 miles 

north-east of the town sands a sandstone monolith 8 feet in height 
of which 5 or 6 fe-ct ire buried beneath the ground It bears an 
imenption recording the achievements of five kings of the Gupta 
d) nasty A mined bridge of three arches built by the Muhammadans 
out of stones from Hindu structures spins the nver < angi A small 
house-tax is raised for police and conservancy pur|x>ses. 

Sajyidpnr — of Kohn Sub-dmsioo, now included m Ghotki 
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tdluk Shikirpur District, Sind Bombay Presidency Area 168 square 
miles. The Census Report of 1881 returned Sayyidpur separate 
from Ghotki Population 19049 namely males 10185 and females 
8864. Hindus number 2:,52, Muhammadans i;, 747 Sikhs, 481 
and non Hindu aborigines 269 — For other information see Ghotki 

Sayyid Surdwdn — Village m Chad tahsil Allahabdd District 
North \Vestem Provinces 15 miles west of Allahibdd city and 2 miles 
west of the Manaurt station on the East Indian Railway lat 2^ 38 
48 N long 81 40 34 £. Population (18811 3066 The principal 
inhabitants are Shaikh zamindars Good \nglo-vernacular school 

Bayyidwala. — Village and municipality m Gugaiia tahsU in 
Montgomery Distort Punjab, nnd head quarters of a police circle 
situated in lat ^ Q'ld long ,3 31 e on the north bank of 
the Ravi 20 miles northeast of C ugaira Population (1881) 3389 
namely Muhammadans, 1940 Hindus 1356 and Sikhs 93 Number 
ot houses 6^4 Municiiial income (1883^4) ;^i83 average inci 
ence is id per head Ihe town which is of purely local import 
ance is connected by road with ChinioL It is a collection of brick 
and mud built houses surrounded b> a wa I with four gates, with a 
single wcllpa^cd street for a laJir police station school house and 
inuntci|>a1 committee house 

BeaUkote — Di tnct tahsil and town in the Punjab — St,e 
SlALKOT 

S0ben (Srvr/) — Rntr in Madras Presidencj —isec S\bsri 

Becimderdbdd — and town m Bulandshahr District North 
Western Prosmees — Ste Sik.sni>araiiad 

Seciinderdbid {Sikandaribid or Mexander’s Town) — Bnti h 
military cantonment in the \atne State of Hudarabad or the Nizdm s 
Dominions situated 6 miles north east of Haidarahad citj in lat 17 
26 30 \ and lonfc. 78 33 e. at an eleiaiion of 1830 feet above 
sea level Populitiun (iSSi) ^4 124 Secunderabad cantonment 
named after Nizam bikandar Jih is the largest military station m 
India and forms the head'Ciuarters of the Haidarabdd Subsidiary Force 
which constitutes a Division of the Madrvs army The military force 
stationed here in September 1 8S5 consisted of one regiment of European 
and another of Natne Cavalrj one battery of Rojal Horse Artillery 
three batteries of Royal VrtjHeiv (held and garrison) two regiments of 
British and lour of Native Infantry with two companies of Sapjiers and 
Miners \n Ordnance Establishment has charge of the Arsenal and 
there is also a laige Commissariat Staff This force is maintained by 
the British Government under the terms of a treaty with the Nuim 
dated aist May 1853, in lieu of certain contingent and auxiliary forces 
which had been previously raised by the Ntzdm to co-operate with the 
Bnush army, but had proved mefficienL The cost of the force is 
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ddaefcA out of the revenues of certaui Distncts ceded bj the Nizifm 
under the treaty of May 1853 revised by a second treaty ui i860 
(See Haioarabad Si ate.) 

Up to the year 1850 the cantonment of SecunderdMd consisted of 
ahne of bamcks and huts extending to a distance of 3 miles from east 
to west tilth the artillery in the front and on the left flank and the 
infantry on the right Since th*!! date howeter the cantonment 
boundaries hate been extended as fir as Bolaram covennga total 
area of 19 square miles including manv mters|)ers<.d tillagch New 
double-stoTied barracks have been erected for the European soldiers 
and the quarters for the NaUve troops, vihich are situated at some 
distance are also comfortably built 

The country for miles around undulates into hummocks, tilth outcrops 
of underlying rock crossed from east to west by greenstone dikes East 
of the cantonment are tno large outbursts of granite in the north-east 
15 a granite hill knomn as hfut AH and near it another called Kadam 
Rasul from a legend that it bears an impress of Muhammad s fooL 
Shady trees line the roads of the cantonment and near the European 
barracks and Native lines are clusters of date and palmyra (lalms 
Otherwise the face of the country is liarc viiih but bale depth of soil 
in the elevated parts. Cultivation! camtd on in the dips and valleys 
in several of which tanks have been constructed Ihc water supply 
from wells is not abundant Immediately to the south west of the 
cantonment is a large artiftaal re^tcrvoir or tank known as the Husain 
S^gar about 3 miles in circumf(.reRCC 

The parade^ound is of great extent ujxin which a force of seven 
or eight thousand troops can be manreuvred with case lo the right 
are the public rooms. Close by is the cemetery A little to the left 
of the rooms is the mud fort or battery containing some heavy (iieces 
of ordnance A detachment of artillery is stationed m the fort \ 
short distance from Sccunderdbad is the cantonment of Inmalgiri 
containing an entrenched camp cajiablc of accommodating nil the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood. 

The Haidorabad Subsidiary Force is not the sole military body m 
the neighbourhood Adjoining the Secunderabild cantonment to the 
north IS the Boliram r-intonmcnt one of the stations of the Hdidar 
ibdd Contingent under the immediate authority of the Nudm 
The force stationed here consists of one regiment of cavalry one of 
infantry and a battery of artillery Again about 5 miles south of 
Secunderabid cantonment, are the lines of the Haidardbdd Reformed 
Troops, also belonging to the Nizam comprising artillery cavalry and 
infantry under the command of a Burofiean office^ Altogether 
within a space of 10 miles from north to south about $oco disciplined 
soldiers are cantemed 
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Begampett and Bauenpilli are a short distance west of Secundeiibid 
The {uoneers are stationed at the first place, and a Madias cavalry 
regiment at the latter During the Mutiny of 1857 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to tamper with the fidelit> of the troops at Secainder 
dbid. An attack on the British Residenq? was repulsed and dunng 
the troubled times of 1857-58 much good service was rendered by 
both the Subsidiai) Force and the Haidardbad Contingent 

In the rain> season especially towards its close the climate of 
Secunderdbad is unhealthy both for Europeans and natives. The 
rainfall vanes greati) during the thirt)-ninc years ending i 58 i it 
averaged *7 7 inches The prevalent diseases are fevers dysentery 
and rheumatism 

Seebsangor — District, Subdivision and town in Assam. — See 
SlBSACAR 

Segauli — Town m Champaran Distnct Bengal situated 15 
miles from Motihdrf on the Bettia road in iat 26 46 41 n and 
long. 84 47 51 £■ A military station ordinarily occupied by a 
regiment of Nitive cavalry An embankment protects the cantonment 
from inundation by the Sikhreml river which flows a little distance to 
the north In 1857 the mam body of the 12th Regiment of Irregular 
Horse stationed here broke into open mutinv and muideied their 
commanding, officer though a detachment did good service dunng the 
subsequent operations in Oudh — {See Sir J History of the 

Sepo\ Hor vol m. pp loa-io, ) 

S^hlir (8igar)GilAt — Mountain pass in the Nflgin Hills District 
Madras Prcsidencv running down the north face of the hills from 
Mutmdd to near the village of Seghur Lat ir 29 to 11 31 40 > 
and long ^6 43 30 to /6 4o 35 ^ ^he head of the pass is distant 
from Utakumand nearly five miles The descent from the crest is 
about seven miles in length but a little more than eight miles to the old 
bungalow at Seghur About halfway down is the village of Kalhatti, 
with Its picturesque waterfall (I’^o feet) not far below The pass, being 
practicable for laden carts and other wheeled conveyances, was the 
most frequented of all the Nilgiri ghats At one time it was the 
favourite approach to the hills by the visitors from the northern parts 
of the Prt idency and Madras By this pass, says Pharoah com 
munication is kept up with Bangalore Madras, and all places to the 
northward and the chief bulk of European supplies, heavy baggage 
horse gram ncc etc come to the settlement by it It also affords 
the means of transit for the teak timber used on the hills m the form 
of ratters, planks etc the road passes near the forests where the trees 
are cut The corrected spelling is SigiSr 

Sohl '~ViUagt in Chhdta tahs/t Muttra (Mathura) Distnct, North 
Western Provinces situated m lat 27 40 2 n, and long 77 41 13 
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8 mtle« south-east of Chhita, and x 6 miles north of Muttra aty 
Population (i 88 i) 331 1 Two annual bits are held here The villa^ 
JS the property of the high pnest of the great temple at Bnnddban 

8 til 0 r 4 . — Village m Tiroid taksU Bhand^rd Distnct, Central 
Frovmces Population (iSSi) 3339 namely Hindus, 2368 Mubam 
madans, 196 Jains, 5 and non Hindu abongmes, 70. 

Sehore. — Town in Bhopdl State Central India Agency situated on 
the Tight bank of the Saven in lat 33 11 55 it and long 77 7 14 e. 
on the route from Sagar (Saugor) to Asirgarh, 133 miles south west 
of the former place and 153 north-east of the latter distant from 
Bhopil city 33 miles south west, and 90 miles from Mhow and Indore 
from the latter place a good road is being constnicted tr<i Dewds and 
Sonkach Sehorc is the head-quarters of the Bhotidl Political Agency 
and of the Bhopdl Battalion a local corps under the orders of the C overn 
nient of India Population (i 88 1) of the town 5206 namely Hindus, 
3000 Muhammadans 204-, and others, 161 Of the cantonment 
10389, namely males 5666 and females 4723 Hindus number 
8055 Muhammadans, 2 2 88 and others 46 Manufacture of 
printed mush us Good bA^r 

Sehwftn. — Sub-division of Kardchi (kurrachee) District Sind, 
Bombay Presidency King between 5 13 and 26 56 n lat and 
between 67 10 and 68 29 k long Area, 5759 square miles Poiu 
lation (1873) 163836 (1881) 176917 Bounded north by Mehar 
a Sub-di\ision of Shikarpur cast by the Indus south by the Jcrruck 
(Jhirak) Sub-dnision of Kardchi (Kurrachee) Distnct and west by 
the khiithar and Pab Mountains. The administrative ht.ad-quartcrs 
are at koiRi Town 

The Sub-di vision of Sehwan differs from the rest of Smd in being 
mc»e hilly It contains the (mly large lake in the Province viz. the 
Manchhar which when fed by the waters of the Indus during the 
months of flood attains a length of 30 miles and a breadth of 
10 miles rov(.nng a total area estimated at rSo square miles The 
chief hills arc the Lvki range an offshoot from the Kirthar mountains 
and the Jalil Hills There arc 37 Government canals m Sehwdn the 
principal being the Western Nara the Aral, the Phito and the 
Karo The Sub-dtviston contains several hot springs, i ame and hsh 
of all kinds are abundant The Government forests cover an area of 
34,474 acres, and vielded in 1873-74 a revenue of ^3185 Ihe 
pc^lation of Sehwan in 1881 numbered 176917 namely males 
96 436 and females 80 491 occupying 33 897 houses, m 6 towns and 
310 villages. Hindus number 19393, Muhammadans, 151366 
Sikhs, 5779 Christians, 465 non Hindu aborigines 87 , Finis, 31 
Brahmos, 4 Jews, 3 llie prinapat antiquities are the forts ofSEHWAK 
and Rani kakot (4 SvSan\) 
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Agnadiurt — The Didd and Sehwdn tdlidu contain pediaps the 
finest wheat lands in the whole of Sind Much cultivation is earned 
on m the neighbourhood of the Manchhar Lake after the subsidence 
of the annual inundation The principal crops are wheat, jodr 
(Sorghum vulgare) cotton barley pulse oilseeds, and vegetables. 
The prevailing tenure is zamindari about one twelfth of the whole 
area is held m ja^r or revenue'free In 1882-83 assessed 

to land revenue was 205 392 acres the area under actual cultivation 
being 189 200 acres A large transit trade is carried on in wool cotton, 
dned fraits, etc. (&V Karachi Town ) Ihe local traffic consists 
of fish mats cloths oil gM and gram The principal manufactures 
comprise carpets coarse cotton cloth rugs and mats 1 he aggregate 
length of roads in the Sub-division is about 450 miles and the Sind 
Punjab, and Delhi (Indus Valley State) Railway passes through its 
entire length 1 he num^ber of femes is 20 nearly all of which are on 
the Indus 

Adniintstraiion — The total re\cnue of Sehwan Sub-division m 
1881-82 amounted to ^^62 871 of which ;^58 244 was derived from 
imperial and fnim local sources. 1 he land tax abkdrt (excise) 

and stamp duties formed the mam items Two subordinate civil 
courts, at Sehwan and Kotri Criminal courts, i police circles 
{thdnds) 39 Total number of police 360 or i constable to every 491 of 
the population. Number of muniapahties, 6 namel> Kotri Sehwin 
Johi Rubak Dddu and Manjnand Aggregate municipal income 
(1883-S4) j^30j 9 incidence of taxation varying from is o}d to 
2S. 7|d Subsidiar) jails at Kohistin and Kotri Number of Govern 
ment schools (1873-74) 2 with 972 pupils. 

CiimaU —Average annual rainfall for 17 jears ending 1881 registered 
at Sehwdn 7 51 inches Prevalent diseases fevers and cholera. 
Hospital at Kotri, dispensarj at Sehwan 

BtUxwta. — Td/ul m S(.huan Sub-division Karachi (Kurrachee) 
Distnct, Sind, Bombaj Presidenc) Area, 923 square miles. Popuh 
tion (1872) 54 292 (1881) 54 337 namelv males 29 082 and females 
25 24S occupying 10 64S houses in 2 towns and 74 villages. Huidus 
number 6762 Muhammadans, 46 186 Sikhs 1324 Chnstians 38 
non Hindu aborigines 9 Parsis, 4 and Brahmos, 4 Area assessed 
to land revenue (i 88 2-83) /5 598 acres area under actual cultivation 
65 601 acres The td/ul contained m 1883 i civil and 2 cnmmal 
courts police arcles (/Adnas) 9 regular police 122 men. Revenue, 
£12232 

8ehw4ll. — Chief town of Sehwan ia/uA Kaiichi (Kurrachee) Dis* 
tnet, Sind Bombay Presidency situated m lat 26 26 n and long 
67 54 £ on the mam road from Kotri to Shikaipur md Ulrkhina 
84 miles north north west of Kotri and 95 miles souch-^outh west of 
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liricb^a elevation above sea level 117 feet The nver Indus, 
uluch fonnaly flowed close to the town has now quite deserted It 
A few mites south of Sehi^an, the Lain Hills terminate abruptly, 
forming a characteristic feature of this portion of the Sub-division 
Sehwdn is the head quarters of a tttukhUdrkdr and tdjfdddr A station 
on the Sind, Punjab and Delhi (Indus Valley State) Railway with 
a branch line from the station to the town Population (1S81) 4524. 
The Muhammadan inhabitants are for the most part engaged in dshing , 
the Hindus, m trade 

A large section of the people are professional mendicants, supported 
by the offerings of pi^ims at the shnne of Ldl Shdhbiz. The tomb 
contaimng the remains of this saint is enclosed in a quadrangular 
edifice covered with a dome and lantern said to have been built in 
1356 A.x> and having beautiful encaustic tiles -aith Arabic mscnptions 
Mirzi Jam of the Tarkhan dynasty built a still larger tomb to this 
saint, which was completed in 1639 a.d The gate and balustrade are 
said to have been of hammered silver the gift of Mir Karam All Khdn 
Talpur who also crosmed the domes with silver spires Ihe chief 
object, however of antiquarian interest in Sehwan u> the fort, ascribed 
to Alexander the Great This u an artificial mound 80 or 90 j-ards 
high measuring round the summit 1500 by 800 feet and surrounded 
by a broken walk The mound is evidently an artificial structure and 
the remains of several towers arc \ isible *] he fortifications are now in 
disrepair Sehwjln is undoubtedly a place of great antiquitv fradiLiun 
asserts that the toan was in existence at the time of the first Muham 


madan invasion of Smd by Muhammad Kdsim Safiki about 713 a. D 
and Ik is believed to be the same pUce which submitted to his arms 
after the conquest of Nerankot, the modern Haidarabad. 

The public buildings of behwin are the Subordinate Civil Court; 
(government Anglo<veniaci]lar school dispensary [lOst office lockup 
Deputy Collector’s and travellers bungalow and dharmtdia Muniapal 
income in 1883^4, ^£690 incidence of taxation s 7^d per head 


Ihe transit trade is mainly in wheat and ncc and the local tonimerce, 
in cloth and grain The manufactures comprise carpets, coarse cloth 
^ and pottery The art of seal-engra\ing which was formerly much 
\piactised, is now almost extinct 

' S^alcinir — Petty Sute in the Jlidlawir prant or Dmsion of Kithii- 
wir Bombay Presidency consisting of 4 villages, with 3 shareholders 
or tribute payers. Area, 29 srjuirc miles Po{)uljtion (1881) 1731 
Estimated revenue ^ which 13s is paid as tribute to the 

Bntish f^vemment and i 12s. to the Nawdb ofjundgarh. 

Bdant — Distnct and town in Madras Presidency -^Set SaLFM 
Beten. — River in \uagapatam District, Madns Presidency 
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Mxl (SatAt) —Town m Wardhi /oAsU Waidhi District, Central 
Provinces situated m lat 20 50 N and long 78 46 e. on the B«r 
river, ir miles north east of Waidhd town, and close to the old high 
road from Nigpur to Bombay Population (1881) 2918 namely 
Hindus, 2715 Kabfrpantbfs, 27 Muhammadans, 165 and non 
Hindu aborigines, 1 1 Selu was an old Gond settlement but the fort 
was built by a chief named Kandeh Sard^r It was the scene of a 
skirmish between Hazdn Bhonsla and the Pindirls. Chief manufac 
tur^ cotton cloth in which as well as in raw cotton much business 
takes place at the market held every Tuesday Sardi (native mn) 
police outpost, and vernacular school 
Sendaniangalain. — Town m Salem Distnct, Madras Presidency — 
See Smendamavcalah 

Sdndgana, — High tableland in the Santdl Fargan^s District 
Bengal, overlooking the great central valley of the R&jmahil hills. 
Height, about 2000 feet 

Send^bjailA. — Town in ^mtdoti Distnct Berar about 60 miles 
northeast of ElUchpur Population (1881) 8^01 namely Hindus 
7546 , Muhammadans 782 Jams 166 and others 7 A very fine 
well which was built by a former jagirddr and » said to have cost 
j^aooo IS about a mile distant The principal trade of the large 
market held on Fndays is m turmenc cotton and opium Government 
school and police outpost 

Benh&tL — Town in Khulni Distnct Bengal 4 miles north of 
Khulni contains the largest collection of houses in the Ehstnct and 
perhaps the most jungly place in it Population above 2000 but not 
returned separately in the Census Report of 1881 The numerous 
tanks scattered oser the town are filled with weeds and mud and the 
roads, with one exception wind through tangles of brushwood Market 
place called Nim^i Rdi s hd 7 r with a temple to K^l one or two 
sugar refinenes, the produce of which is exported chiefij to Calcutta. 
On the banks of the nver Bhairab are two shnnes — one dedicated to 
Sltali goddess of small-pox and the other to Jwamdiiyan god of fever 
Bentapllll {San/a/nl/y) — ^Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam 
Distnct Madras Presidency — ilv Chintapilll 
Beodivadlar — Petty State m the Gohelwifr />rant or Divisimi of 
Kdthi^wdr Bombay Presidency consisting of i vilh^ with 1 share 
holder or tnbute-payer \rea t square mile. Population (188 j) 246 
Estimated revenue ^^97 of whch 4s la paid as tribute to the 
GHekwdr of Baroda, and i6s to the Nawdb of Jundgarh 
BeonAth (or Sea). — Rner rising in lat 20 30 n long 80 43 e, 
in the Pdndbdras Chiefship in Chandi District, Central Provinces. 
After leaving a hilly tract, it flows through Nandgion State and the 
richer ports of Rdipur District then turning to the east, it forms for 
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some distance the boundaiy between Raipur and Bilispor, and finalljr 
joins the Mahdnadi at Devfghit Its chief affluents are the Agar^ 
H^p, Manidn Arpa kdriln and Utdgar 

BsoaddrA -^\illage in BilirJ Moraddhid District North* 

Western Frounces situated in lat. *S 33 45 n and long j8 54 
30 E. Population (188 1) 37 4 Bi iK'eekly market held on Thursdays 
and Sunda)S Pohee station school and sarAt or native inn 

Seonhra. — Town in Datia State of fiundetkhand Central India 
Agenc} — 5r/'SHORH4 

Set^ {SAHce) — \ British District in the Chief Commissionership 
of the Cer ril Provinces, !)mg between 21 36 and a a 58 n lat, and 
between ^9 14 and So 19 e. long Bounded on the north b> Jabalpur 
on the east b) Mandld and Bdloghat, on the south by Hitdghdt Vdgpur 
and Bhandara and on the nest by 'Narsinghpur and Chhindwiri. 
Area, 324 y square miles Population (18S1) 334735 ‘’oula The 
administrative head-quarters are at Seo\t Town 

Ph}ii(ai Aspc'is — ITie District of Seonl occupies a portion of the Sdl 
puxa table land which sc[>arates the villey of the Narliada (\crbudda) 
on the north from the great plain of Nagpur on the south The greater 
part of the Distnct consists of the plateaux of LakhndJon and Seoni 
on the north and west together with the valleys between and of the 
watershed and elevated basin of the \^ainganga rivtr on the east 
Almost everywhere the scenery presents the vaned of an upland 
country Ceological]i northern Seont cons itutes a part of the wide 
held of overflowing trap which occupie the area between the Pachniarhl 
hills westward and the Matkal ran^c lieyond Mandld to the east In 
the south the formation consists of crystalline rock towards the 
western boundaiy the metamorphir rocks chitflv gneiss and micaceous 
schist, form the southern face of the hilK which bound the Seuni plateau 
Northwards, they are lost sight of in the bed of hterite which overlies 
this part of the plateau and covers the trap to within a short distance 
of Seoni town A few miles cast of Neom, the crystalline rocks ^am 
come to the surface and from this |ioint eastward the valley of the 
Sdgar constitutes the line of demarcation between the cry-stallmc rocks 
and the trap. 

The Distnci is hilly throughout but the physical features of the 
geological formations present a marked contrasL In the north the trap 
hills either take the shape of ridges with straight outlines and flmtened 
tops, or rising more gradually expand into wide undulating plateaux 
The valleys are wide and bare and contain the rich black sml formed 

disintegrated trap spread over a deep deposit of calcareous clay , 
while the intersectmg streams, as they cut through the clay expose 
broad masses of bare black basalt alternating with marshy and stagnant 
pools. In the southern portion of the Distnct the bills are more 
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pointed the valleys more confined and the soil even where it is nch 
contains a Ui;ge admixture of sand Seen/ must at one time have 
abounded with timber At present the northern hills have much teak 
but of an infenor and stunted growth Along the Waingangd a few 
patdies of youag teak are found the vast bamboo forest of Soniw^ni 
in the south-east comer of the District contains fine Mje sai and tendu 
while to the north some large sdj grows upon the hills. The reserved 
forests consist of the great firewood reserve for KAmthi and Nigpur 
covering 315 square miles 

The chief nver of the District is theWaingangd which nsesafew 
miles east of the Nagpur and Jabalpur road near the Kuiai Ghit and 
soon afterwards turning to the south forms the boundary between 
bcon/ and Bal^hdt Distnets Its affluents are the Hin and bdgar on the 
right bank the Thelt, Pijna» and Thdnwar on the left. Besides these 
streams, the Ttmar 'ind the bher flow northwards to the Narbada and 
on the »est the Pench for some distance separates Seoni from 
Chhindwdnu The Ndgpur and Jibalpur road crosses the bheT..t Sondi 
Dongn where a fine stone bridge spans the river The general slope 
of the country is from east to west The elesation of the Seonfand 
l^khnidon plateaux \anes from 1800 to 200 feet above sea level 

Iron IS found at scscral places m Seom District but is onl> worked at 
Jutama near Pipwdnf as since the mtroduction ot the s>stem of Forest 
Consenancy charcoal cannot be obtained at a sufficient!) low rate 
Gold is found in many of the smaller streams and their affluents, and 
is occasionally washed for b) an aboriginal tribe called Mundids, or 
locally in Sconi District Songinas. 

Hisifi/y — \bout the 5th centurv of our era, a dvnasty of con 
querors appears to hi\ e reigned on the Satpura table land Some 
grants of territory inscribed on copper plates found in Seon/ an 
inscnption in the Zodiac cave at \janta and a few passages m the 
Purjnas dimly disclose a Ime of princes sprung from one \indhya 
saktL This in>thical hero seems to be the eponymou monarch of 
the Vmdhjan Hills in which designation the Puranas include the 
Satpura range But the history proper of Seonf begins with the 
reign of Rdjd SingrJm ‘va of Carha Mandh who m i:>3o extended 
his dominion over fift) two chiefships three of which — Ghansor 
Chauri and Dongartal— form the greater part of the present District 
Nearly two centuries later \arendra Sa the Rdja of ^landh confeired 
these tracts on Bakht Buland tl e famous pnnee of Deogirh m ac 
knowledgnicnt of his assistance in suppressing a revolt Bakht Buland 
placed his kinsman Rajd Rdm Smgh m possession of the ^eoni country 
and the latter built a fort at Chhapard and established his head 
quarters m that town Soon afterwards Bakht Buland made a pit^ess 
Uirough the District and chanced to make the acquaintance of Tdj 
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Rbiiv >> Muhammaidan adventurer The bravery of Tij Khin in killing 
a bear single-handed first attracted the attennon and won the fiivour of 
die Deogarh monarch and U was at the instigauoti and m the name 
of Bakht Buland, that Taj khin attacked and took Sdngarhf m Bban 
ddra District 

In ^743 Raghujl, the Mar&thd Rdji of Nigpur finally overthrew the 
dynasty of Deo^uh , but Muhamm^ Khdn who had succeeded hts 
father Taj Khdn at bangarhi, refused to recognise the conqueror, and 
hdd out against the Mardthas for three years. Adminng his conduct, 
Raghujf ofiered him Seoni District if he would give up Sdngarhi. 
Muhammad khdn consented and repaired to Chhapdri, whence he 
governed Seoni, aith the title of Diwdn One senous reverse 
chequered a fortunate and successful reign when during the absence 
of Muhammad khdn at Nagpur the Rajd of MandU attacked and 
captured Chhapard. The square tomb which still stands m the ruined 
fort covers the large pit in shich all those slam m the assault nere 
buned The Oiwdn however speedily advanced from Vagpur with a 
huge force, and recovered his capital and the Thanwar and ( anga 
nvers were again declared to be the boundaries between Sconi and the 
Mandli kingdom 

Majid Kban the eldest son of Nfuhammad khdn succeeded m 
1761 and was followed in 1774 by his son Muhammad \mm khdn 
who removed his head-quarters to Seoni, where he built the present 
family residence. After a prosiicrous reign of twenty four years, he 
was succeeded by hi$ eldest son Muhammad Zamin Khin The 
weakness of the new nilcr proved disastrous both to the country and 
the dynasty Chhapird, which though no longer the capiul «*as soil 
a large and ftounslung city with a population, it is said, of 40^000, 
was sacked and utterly ruined by the 1 indirts , and soon aftenrards, 
perceiving the incompetence of the Diwdn and anxious to compensate 
fresh acquisitions for their cession of Berar to the British in 1804, 
the Marathds ejected Muhammad Zamdn Khdn. Kaghuji then sold 
the goiemment of the Dutnet for jCso 000 per annum to kharak 
Bhirti, a Gosiifi. Eventually with the downfall of the Ndgpur power 
Seoni came under British rule, and since then has remained undisturbed 
The District coniams but few architectural remains. Umaigarh 
Kiainsagadi, Fartdpgarh and Kanhigarh all situated on commanding 
^ts along the southern margin of the Satpuras, sund mined fmts 
attributed by tradition to the BundeU Rijis. Of these the Bhainsigaih 
f<»t IS m the least imperfect condition Two old Oond forts also 
Feinazo,~-ooe m the Sonwdri finest, near AsbU the other near Ugl 4 
on a srellntgh inaccessible rock m the bed of the Hin river At 
Ghansor so miles north cast of Seemi town the rums of about 40 
temples seem to indicate the foimcr existence of a large town, borne 
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kX the idtndis are still in their place, and are attnbated to a caste of 
Hindus from the Deccan called Hemdrpanthis. 

PopnUaiton. — A rough enumeration m 1866 returned the population 
of Seonl at 42: 750 but on a much laiger area than the present 
District The Census of 1872 disclosed a population m the Distnct 
as at present constituted, of 300558 The last Census m x88i 
returned a total of 334,733 inhabitants showing an increase of 34,175 
or IX 37 per cent m nine yeais of which 9 6 per cent represents the 
natural increase of registered births over registered deaths and the 
remainder the gam by immigration from neighbounng Distncts. 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be summanzed as follows — 
Area of District 3247 square miles with i town and 1463 villages 
Number of houses 72349 namely 67 104 occupied and 5245 un 
occupied Total population, 334 733 namely males 167 925 and 
females 166 808 Average density of population 103 i persons per 
square mile Villages per square mile o 45 persons per village, 229 
houses per square mile 20 67 persons per occupied house 5 Classi 
hed according to sex and age the Census returns — under 15 years, 
males 72,384, and females 69,430 total children, 141 814, or 42 4 
percent of the population 15 years and upwvds males 95 541 and 
females 97 378 total adult^ 192 919 or 37 6 per cent 
Religion — Hindus number 179 705 or 53 7 per cent of the popula 
tion Muhammadans 13 442 or 4 per cent Jams 140S Kablr 
panthis 598 Satoimis 9 Sihhs 25 Christians 99 Pirsis 3 and 
non Hindu aboriginal tribes, 139444 or 41 7 per cent The total 
number of abongmal tribes, Hindu and non Hindu was returned at 
*45 995 of whom 145 014 were Gonds 
Among the higher Hindu castes, Brahmans number 6 160 Rdjputs 
8958 Baniyas, 2600 and Kiyastbs 1324 The lower or Sudra 
castes include the following — Ahfr the most numerous caste m the 
Distnct, 26674 Mehrd 17919 Fonwdr 150/I Marir, 9746 
Katiyd 7448 KurmJ 7303 Teh 6140 Cawari 5x61 Lohir 4817 
Dhimdr 4815 Lodhf 4209 Kaffdr 4065 Chamar 3849 ^dl 
3633, Kirdr 3746 Sondr 2^35 Dhobi 2512 Banjara, iii and 
Kachhl, 1806 Hie Muhammadan population are divided accordmg 
to sect into —■ Sunnis, 12612 Shias, 333 Wahibfs 36 and un 
speafied 461 The Chnstian population compnses — Europeans 15 
Eurasians, 7 , Indo-Fortuguese 3 and Natives, 74 

Ufhan and Rural Population — Seoni town with a population (1881) 
of xo 203 IS the only place in the District with upwards of five thou 
sand inhabitants and is the sole municipality Of the 1462 villages 
866 contain less than two hundred inhabitants 495 between two and 
five hundred 89 between five hundred and a thousand and 12 
between one thousand and three thousand. As regards occupation, 
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U»e Census divides the male population into the following six dssset 
(t) Professionai class, including cml and mi/iiaiy, ;j»o , (t) domettic 
ioog ($) commercial clas^ including mcnrliants, ttaden, 
caxnm, etc 1830 4> agnculcural and pastoral class, including 

gardeners, 83 536 (5) manufacturing and industrial class, including 

artisans, T7378, (6) indelimu and nonproductive class comprising 
general labourers and male children 60,452 

Agrtmiturc — Of the total area of 3247 square miles only 1098 
square miles were cultivated m 188^-84 and of the portion I>mg nraste, 
613 square miles were returned as culuvablc and 1536 square miles as 
unculti^-able waste The total area assessed for Government revenue » 
"276 square miles, of which 984 square miles are cultivated 596 
square miles are cultivable and 696 square miles are uncultivable 
u'lste Wheat forms the chief crop of the District *ind is grown year 
after vear on the rich black soil of the plateaux in the north and west 
In 18S3-84, It occupied 26^913 ncrcs while 388217 acres were 
devoted to other food grams. 1 he rice lano c f the Distnct hes in the 
south In 1883 rice was grown on 169 iS:> acres Other ] roducts 
were — sugar-cane 778 acres cotton 6394 acres and other iibres, 
2214 acres The kisa grass which vields an oil like the cajtpdi and 
the bahera (Tcrminalia bellerica) kirrd (Terminain ehtbula) and 
(Rubia jnuojeesta) plants which suppli valuable dicv abound 
in the District The average outturn per acre m 1S83 is returned as 
follows — Hheat, 744 lbs inferior grams, 863 lbs rue 555 lbs. 
sugar 1040 lbs. cotton 3 lbs. oilseeds 147 lbs The agruultural 
Mock and implements m 1883-84 were thus returned -Cow^ bullocks, 
and bufialoes, 2^9733 horses, 9, {ionics 03 donkeys 306 
sheep and goats 22 183 pigs, i 823 carts 9611 and ploughs, 

3*a 

Of the total male and female agncultuml {lopulation in 18S1 landed 
jiropnetors were returned as numbenng 2894 tenants with occujiancy 
n^his, 31 76, tenants-at wd) 46602, assistants m home cultivation, 
138,9 and agricultural labourers, 50 71a I* state agents farm 
bailiffs, shepherd herdsmen, etc bring up the total agrieultural 
{lopulation to 141 944 or 424 ]icr cent of the Dismct jiupulatioQ 
avenge area of cultivated and cultivable lanii per hear! 8 ic res ITit 
rent rates per acre in i88j for the different qualiiies of land are 
returned as follows — l^nd suited for wheat 2s 7^d inferior grams, 
IS 7|d ncc, 25 3d cotton is. ii^d. sugarcane 41, 3d cotton 
3s. lo^d Total amount of ( oiernment assessment utcludmg local 
races and cesses levied on the land, ;^i6 336 or 6^d {ler cultt 
sated acre 'lotal rental {laid by cultivators, .1^48012 or ts. 6d 
per culttvokted acre The ordinary prices of produce per cwt were aa 
follows —Wheat, 4s id , rice, 6& lod suf^r 12s 3d cotton 
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(cleaned) 453 6d. Wages averaged for skilled labour, is. for 
unskilled labour 3|d. per diem. 

Commerce and Trade — ^The trade of the District is chiefly earned on 
by means of markets m the towns. The most important are those held 
at Burghat Kotai, and Pipanvdni to which the gram of the nee 
produemg tract in the south t$ brought for export to Ni^ur and 
Kdmtbi (Kamptce) Three annual fairs take ;Jace in the Distnct — 
namely at Munddra, close to Seoni town at the source of the Waingaijgd, 
at Surdikha at the junction of the Hin and Waingangd, and at 
Chhapdrd Ihe first two are primarily religious gatherings but a 
large business is done in general merchandise b> traders from Seoni 
Mandla, Jabalpur and Ndgpur The last is a cattle fair at which 
some 70 000 head of catili. change hands annually The imports and 
exports arc both insignificant but the through traffic between Ndgpur 
and Bhanddr-f and the north causes some degree of business ITie 
manufactures consist of coarse cloth and ome pottery of superior 
qualitv made at Kdnbiwara \t Khandsa in the midst of the forest 
leather is beautiful!) tanned. I he chief line of communication is the 
high road from Nagiiur to Jabalpur which enters the District near 
Khawdsa, and pa b> seoni town crosses the border into Jabalpur 
Distnct near Dhuma. It has travellers bungalows at kurai Chhapdrd 
and Dhuma V District road with American platform bridge runs 
from Seoni throu^jh Katan^i to 30m the Great Esstern Road The 
other lines consist of mere bullock tracks, leading to various points m 
Bdldghitand Xdgpur Districts ''coni hss no mean of communicsuon 
b> water or by rail 

Admtats/ra/ton —In 1861 ‘stoni iias formed into a separate District 
of tht Bnti:>h Oovtmmunt of the Central Provinces. It is admmistered 
bv a Depulv Commissioner with ■\ssistants and tahsddars Total 
Tcwnue in 18 6- ^ :,67 and in 188^-84 419 of nhich 

o79 derived fVom the land ta\ 1 otal cost of District officials 
and police of all kinds ( 1 883-84! o4 # N umber of civil and revenue 

judges of all sorts within the District, 6 migistrates 5 Maximum 
distance from any vilKgt to the nearest court 45 miles average 
distance 4 mik s. N umber of reguhr and to w n police 3 1 7 men costing 
^46 i licing 1 policeman to about ev^ry 1034 square miles and to 
titrj io66 inhibttanK Ihedail) 11 erage number of convicts in jail 
in 2883 was , of whom 6 were fciiwlts. The total cost of the jails 
m that )car w is ^£4 3 1 be number of Covemment or aided schools 

ID thi. Distrut under Government inspection was 39 attended by 
**55 pupils- Ihe Census Report of 18S1 returned 1896 bop and 
a 18 girls as under instruction besides 3247 males and 126 females able 
to read and write but not under instruction 

Medual Aipe fs — I he plateaux enjoy a moderate and health) climate. 
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The mvcnge mean temperature at Sean< town for a period (hT ten 
years endii^ tS8i was returned at 74 4 F the avenge monthly means 
ben^ as follows ‘—January 63^6 Februar) 66'6 , March, 7^9*, 
Apnl, S4 X , May 87*6 June 817 July 76 3 August, ys'tf > 
S^ember 760 October 73*6 , November, 683 , December 629 
In May 1883 the maximum temperature registered was errs, and the 
nnmmum 67 7 July maximum 88*9 minimum 68-0 Dumber 
maximum 80 8 tnintmum 41 , The average annual ratn&U for a 
penod spread oicr 35 jears is returned at 49 47 inches— namely 376 
inches January to May , 43 83 inches from June to September 
and 2 88 inches from Octo^ to December In 1883 59 9 inches 
of ram foil or 10 inches be}ond the a\crage the excess being solely m 
die monsoon months, June to September 7'he prevaiht^ disease » 
fever which proix;s most dangerous dunng the months succeeding the 
rams. In 1883 two chantable dispensaries at Seotti and LaLhnidon, 
afforded medical relief to 17885 in-door and outdoor {Mticnts. The 
number registered deaths in 18S3 was 9183 equal to a death rate of 
3843 per thousand of uhich 2363 per thousand acre assigned to 
fover The average death rate for the previous hve 3 ears is returned at 
33 t$ per thousand [For further infonnation regarding Seonf, see Tke 
Central I^rartfuiatCaseiteer by Mr (now Sir Chades) Grant p{x 468-476 
< Vigpur r 8 / o) Also the Settlement Jle/^t^ Semi Dutnet by Captain 
n B 711010500, betuocu >854-1866 published in 186/ the Central 
Preetneet Census Report for r S81 and the set eral annual Administration 
and Depamneoul Reports of the Central Provinces Covcrniaetn ] 
Beonl'^' South western taksel or bub-division of Seoni Distnci, 
Central Provinces, l}ing betueen 3Z 3^ and 32 37 n bt and 
between 9 27 and 80 6 e. lor^ Area, 1664 square miles, with 
r town a^ 692 villages, and 38500 houses. PopulatioD <i88i) 
196017 namely males 97781 and females 98256 atxrage density 
of popubtion, 1178 persons per square mile; Thcailult ogncultural 
population (male and female^ numbers 85 390 or 43 58 \)er cent, of the 
toud popubtion of the bub-division average area of cultivated and 
cultivable land available for each adult agncultunst, 6 acres Of the 
total area of the taAsel (1664 squme miles; 489 square miles are held 
retenuefree The Oovemmeiit assessed area amounts to 11^5 square 
miles, of which 55a square miles are cultivated 224 stjuare miles are 
cidttvabl^ and 401 sr|uarc miles uncultivabic waste Total amount 
of Government assessment, including races and < esses levied on the 
bnd, j^94t4 average of d|d per cultivated acn. local rental 
paid by cultiv'iuocs, j^28,,o6 or an avierage of is. 7^ per culuvated 
acre In 1884, Seom taAsil rontamed 4 civil and 3 cnminal courts, 
with s police statioas {tAdnas} and 8 outpost stations strength of 
regular police, 132 men , rural |)olice or village watch (pAanJUddrs) 736 
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Boosi — Pnncipal ton’ll and administrative head quarters of Seoni 
l>utnct, Central Provinces situated in lat as 5 30 k , and Vtng 79 
35 K on the road from Ndgpur to Jabalpur nearly half way between 
the two places Population (1881) ioao3, namely mal« 4947 and 
females 5256. Hindus number 6393 Muhammadans, 3803 Jams 
477 Kabirpanthfs, 14 Satnimis, 9, Chnsuans, 90 Pirsis 3 and 
non Hindu abonginal tribes, 416 Muniapal income (i 883-84) 
^^1878, of which ^£1643 was derived from taxation average inadence 
of taxation, 3s ad per head Pounded in 1774 by Muhammad Amin 
Khin who made U his head quarters instead of Chhapdrl Seoni 
contains Urge public gardens a fine market plac^ and a handsome tank 
Principal buildmgs^coun house jail, school (which is well attended) 
dispensary and post-office The climate is healthy and the temperature 
inodeiate 

ShonL — Central iahsil or Sub-division of Hoshangjbid Distnct 
Central Provuices Area 491 square miles with j toam and 151 
villages and la 085 houses Population (1881) 53,865 namely, males 
27368 and females 2649, average density of popuUtioo 1097 
persons per square mile The adult agricultural population (male 
and fem^e) numbers 16476 or 3059 per cent of the total popu 
UtiOD of the Sub-division aierage area of cultivated and cultivable 
land avaiUble for each adult agriculturist, 1 1 acres. Of the total area 
of the tahsil (491 square miles) 169 square miles are held revenue free 
The Government assessed area amounts to 323 square miles, of which 
18 1 square miles are cultivated 89 square miles are cultivable and 
53 square miles are uncultivable waste Total amount of Government 
assessment, including local rates and cesses levied on the land ^^65 7 9 
or an average of is. 1 per cultivated acre Total rental paid by culu 
vators, £,\ 7 088 or an average of ss lo^d per cultivated acre In 1884, 
Seoni takiil contained 2 civil courts, with 1 police station {tkand) and 
3 outpost stations {chauLis) strength of regular police, 40 men there 
are no rural police or village watch {c/iauktdars) 

Seoul — lown and muniapality m Hoshangabdd Ui&tnct Central 
Provinces situated in lat. 33 38 n and long. ,7 29 e. on the high 
road to Bombay Populauon (1881) 6998 namel) Hindus, 5427 
Muhammadans 1233 Jams 147 Kabfrpanthls, 37 Chnstians, 8 
and non Hindu aboriginal tribes 144- Muniapal income (1882-83) 
;i^i8i8, of which ;^i34 was denved from taxation average inadence 
of taxation 3s. rod per head Of the town on this site in the tune of 
Akbar no remains exist Ihe present town dates from the conquest 
of the country by Raghujf Bhonsla about 1 750 when a fort was built 
where an Amil resided A detachment of British troops from Hoshang 
dbdd took the fort in tSiS Seoni is perhaps the chief mercantile town 
in the whole Naibada (Nerbudda) valley, being the entrepot from which 
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the cotton of Bhop£l and HatsmBhpnr as wel\ as of Hoshangib^xl, 18 
exported to Bombay Gram is the other export Imports—English 
cotton fabrics spices and metals TTie Grcat Indian Peninsula Rail 
way has a station at Seonf and a sarit (native inn) has been built 

Beonlband. — Artificial lake m Bhanddri District Central Provinces 
situated in lat 3i n and long 8o 2 e 8 miles north west of the 
Vawegdon tank about £ miles m circumference average depth 30 
feet length of embankment 630 feet Constructed liefore 1550 by 
Dadu Patel Kohn whose fimily held Seoni village for about 250 years. 
In the time of Raghup 1 the village was granted to Baka Bdf whose 
descendants still own it 

Seopnr {Sheopu^ — Town in Cwahor Snte Central India Agency, 
situated m lat 25 39 n and long 76 41 I3 l near the western 
boundan of the state According to fhornton it was formerly the 
capital of a small Rdjput prmcipalitv but in the carl> pa it of the ]wcsenL 
century was subjugated b> the forces of Daulat Rao Sindhia In 1816 
when garrisoned bj ‘^indbias gcnenl Baptiste with 200 men it was 
surprised and Liken by escalade b> the cvlebmted Rnjput chief Jai 
'‘'ingh who had only 60 men 1 he caj or seized a large amount of 
treasure and made the family of Baptiste prisoners. 

SeOF^ — Tract of countrv m kangri Disin t Punjab forming part 
of the kulu Subtil vision and lying between 31 o 30 and 31 54 
30 \ lat and between / 14 and /? 43 t long \rea 3 7^ square 
miles. Thi trac occupiLS the block of land between the bain; and 
the ^utlei (Sa laj) "nic Jalon or Sukci range an olT hoot of the 
Mid Himalayan svstem divides it into two |kortions, known as Outer 
and Inner Seoraj fhe greater ]>ari of the surfa e i covered with 
forests of //ft»yor and other trees but the narrow river valltvs present 
occasional patches of careful cultivation inter jiervul with \ icturesque 
M lage'S of wooden houses often highiv carved m a rough but elective 
stvle and resembling S«i s hilttt Most of the cultivation how 
ever IS rjndutid on the hillsides The ustom of \ulvandry is 
p evalent 

Seorfaa. l<wnm batia State Biindclkhand Ccnirallndia \gency 
situated j6 mik east of Morar and 40 milei. northeast of Dana town 
I opulatwn (ihSi) yfjSS namely Hindus, 6884 Muhammadan 1102 
and others, 2 

Seori KAnHyaa — Hasten (ahul or Sub-di vision of I itaspnr District 
Central irovinecs ^rea 1415 s juare miles with ^88 viUiges and 
71078 houses. Popuhii n (i8Si; 276590 namely males 136832, 
and females 139 7«S avera^^t density of jx^mlatton 19^ jienrfins per 
scj^are mile Of the to al area of the/oAif/ 1415 srjuare miles 166 
square miles are held revenue free while 348 square miles comprise the 
four ^mittddrxi of Chapd katangi^ Bildigarb and Bhitgaon, which pay 
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only a nominal qmlrent or peshkash. The lands subject to legular 
assessment cover an area of 899 square miles of which 505 square 
miles are cultivated, 343 square miles are cultivable, and 51 square 
miles uncultivable waste Total Government land revenue including 
local rates and cesses levied on land, ^£6469 or an average of 4^d. per 
cultivated acre. Kental paid by cultivators, &04, or an average of 
8|d per cultivated acre In 18S4 the Sulvdivision contained i cnmina! 
and I civil court with 3 police stations {th&nds) and 7 outpost stations 
{jAaukii) strength of regular police 66 men village watch or rural 
police {chaukiddrs) 706 

Beort ir^r&yail. — Town m Bilispur District Central Provinces 
situated in lat 21 43 n and long. 83 39 e, 39 miles east of Bilispur 
town on the Mahdnadi river Population (1881) 2250 namelj 
Hindus, 3009 Kabirpanthis, 79 Muhammadans 127 non Hindu 
aboriginal tnlies, 26 and others 9 The temple to Nariyan (whence 
the name) appears, from an inscription on a tablet to have been built 
about 841 A.n It has no architectural merit The town was once 
a favourite residence of the Ratanpur Court In the rains the 
Mahanadi at this iiomt forms a fine nver navigable by large boats fiom 
Sambalpur and even at other times, its channel retains a considerable 
depth of H atcr An important religious fair is held every February 

Soota. — loan in Siupur District Oudh situated 33 miles east of 
Slt^pur town betneen the Chauka and Gogra nvers Founded by 
Alba, a Chandel 'Ihdkur a proitgt of R.d)a Jai Chand of Kanauj who 
granted to \lha possession of all the surrounding tract, known as 
Ginjar 1 he town contains a school the rums of a mosque and an old 
ii/ukdar’s ion Good ^ urr and annual fair Population {1881)3443 

Sera — \ncient name for the Southern Division of Dravida, the 
present Madras Presidency — Set Ckera. 

8er^gnnjfe.~Sul><l [Vision and town of Pabnd District Bengal — 
See SiRAjoANj 

Baramplir {Snrampttr) — Sub-divtsion of Hdgli Distnct Bengal 
lying between 22 39 and 2 55 n lat and between 88 and 88 27 

E. long. Area, 343 square mites number of towns 5 and of villages 
764 nnmber of houses, 88 701, of which 7864 are unoccupied Total 
population (1S81) 351 namely males 174,366 and females 177 589 
Hindus miinber 292 174 Muhammadans 59098 Christians, 365 
Buddhists, 288 Brahmos, 3 and Santais, 27 Average density of 
population, 1026 persons per square mile villages per square mile, 
2 24 persons per village 457 houses per square mile 259 persons 
per house 4 3 Tins Subdivision comprises the 5 police cudes of 
Serampur Haripil Krishnanagar Smgur and Chanditali. In 1884 
It contained 3 civil and 9 crunuial courts strength of regular pohee 
893 police or village watch {ehauHddrs) 1254 
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Borampor {^SArdmpu^ — Chief town and head quarters of Serampur 
Subdivision HdgU District Bengal situated on the vest bank of the 
HiigU nver opposite Barrackpur in lat aa 45 z6 N and long. 88 
a3 10 E. Population (1881) 35559 namely males 13 137, and 
females 12433 Hmdus number 22 800 Muhammadans, 3461 and 
* others 298 Serampur is a first-class mnniapality vitii an income 
{1883--84) of ;^42io, of which ;^33S3 was denved from taxation 
average incidence of taxation is. 54d. per head of the population 
(37 530) withm mumcipal limits The muniapality induct sevnaf 
neighbouring hamlets 41 metalled and 36 unmetalled roads run 
through the town Serampur was formerly a Danish settlement, and 
remained so until 1845 when all the Danish possessions in India were 
ceded by treaty to the East India Company on payment of 000 
Station on the East Indian Railway 13 miles distant from Calcutta 
^Howrah station) Serampur is histoncally famous as the scene of the 
labours of the Baptist missionaries Carey Marshman and Ward the 
mission still flourishes and its founders have established a church 
school, college and noble library m connection with it there is also 
a dispensary here Frtmd of India a weekly paper formerly 

published at Serampur but now at Calcutta, once rendered this town 
conspicuous m the history of Indian journalism Chief manufiictures 
paper and mats. 

Ses^gada. — Zamndarl estate m Ganjim District Madras Presi 
den<7 Area 25 square miles Population (i88r) ii 562 namely 
males 5762 and females 5800 occupying 1992 houses m 35 villages. 
Hmdus number rz 554 and Muhammadans 8 dwelling in the chief 
village of the estate. The estate yields line crops of rice Traversed 
b} the \slia Icbapur high road The annual ptshkmh or fixed 
Government quit rent, is ;^582 rental value to the zaminddr ;^3479 
Chief village Sergadakota population (1881) 20^6 occupying 397 
houses. 

Beriogapataia (Srirangapatnam) — The old capital of the State of 
Mysore situated on an island of the same name in the Kiven 
(Cauvery) 75 miles south-east by road from Bangalore and 10 miles 
north-east of Mysore city Lat 12 5 33 n long. 76 43 8 s: 

Population (1881) including the suburb of Ganjam ii 734 namely 
males 5579 and females 6155 Hindus number 97S9 Muliam 
madans, 1768 and Christians 177 Municipal revenue (1874-75) 
^^1048 rate of taxation 2s. per bead. Since the rendition of Mysore 
State later mumcipal statistics are not available. 

History name is denved from Sri Ranga, one of the forms of 
the god Vishnu who is wotihipped by the same tale on two other 
IS ands lower down the KAven SiVASAMUOiAM and Srirangam , but 
his temple here takes fiist rank of the three, as Adi Ranga Local 
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legend relates that Gautama Buddha hunself worshipped at this shnne 
According to a Tamil m&, preserved m the Mackenzie collection the 
site had become overgrown with jungle, and the temple was rebuilt m 
894 A D , dunng the reign of the last Gangd sovereign In 1133 the 
Vishnuite aposde Ramanuja received a grant tA the island with the 
surrounding country from a kmg of the BalMla dynasty The fort is 
said to have been founded in 1454 by a descendant of one of the local 
officers or hebbars appointed by Rdmanuja Senngapatam first appears 
m authentic history as the capital of the viceK^ of the distant Hindu 
cmpexoES of Vijayuiagar who took the tide of Sn-raT^-riyal 
Tmunala, the last of these viceroys surrendered in 1610 to RdjA 
Wodeyar the representative of the rising house of Mysore. Hence- 
forth Scrmgapatam remained the seat of Government until the downfall 
of Tipi! Sultdn m 1799 

The existing fortifications were almost entirely constructed by Tipil, 
who thnce sustamed a siege from Bntish armies In 1791 Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor General commandmg m person, advanced up 
to the walls, but was compelled to retire through viant of provisions. 
In the following year he won a decisive victory in the field and had 
invested the city on all sides, when Tipfi purchased peace by the 
cession of half his dominions. Finall) in 1 799 the fort was stormed 
by General Hams and Tipd fell in the breach The si^ was begun 
in April of that year with a powerful battenng tram, and the assault was 
delivered after a bombardment of nearly one month s duration The 
spot selected for breaching was m the wall facing the Rdven for the 
defences were weakest on that side and the river was at that season 
of the year easily fordable After the capture the island of Sennga 
patam was ceded to the British Government, who leased it to the 
State of Mysore for an annual rent of j^sooo at the rendition of 
Mysore State in 1881 it was made over free 

hen the residence of the restored Rajd was removed to Mysore 
city m 1800 Senngapatam immediately fell into decay Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton who visited the place in 1 800 returned the population at 
31 895 souls, as compared with 150 000 when Tipii Sultan was at the 
height of his power An outbreak of epidemic fever accompanied 
this depopulaUon and m 1811 the Bntish mihtary head-quartars 
were removed to Bangalore. the present day the rums of 
Senngapatam are almost deserted and the place bears such a bad 
name for malaria, that no European traveller dare sleep on the island 
The natives attribute this change of climate to the destruction of the 
sweet flag, a plant to which they assign extracudinary virtue as a 
febrifuge The suburb of Gan jam said to have been colonized by 
Tipu with the deported inhabitants of Sira is a fairly prosperous 
plac^ and crowded fans are held three times in the year 
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Generid Desenpivm-'-^t island of Senngapatam is about 3 miles 
in length from east to west and i mile in breadth. The fort stands 
at Its upper or western end immediately overhanging the nver The 
pl«in IS that of an iiregular pentagon, with an extreme diameter of 
mile. The defences, which wwe laid out by Tipd himself are 
imposing for their massiveness though not constructed on scientiSc 
pnnaples fhey consist of wall piled upon wall and cai alter behind 
cavalier the chief charactenstic being the deep ditches cut through 
the solid granite The whole remains in almost precisely the same 
condition as it was left after the siege even to the breaches, except 
that a luxuriant growth of trees has been allowed to spring up 
The spot where the English batteries were planted is now marked 
by two cannons stuck upright m the ground. Inside the fort are the 
ruins of Tipu s palace now partly occupied as a storehouse for sandal 
wood the old temple of Ranga natha-swami the Tama Masjid a tall 
mosque with two minarets built by Tipu shortly before his death and 
a few traces of the palace of the early Hindu rulers Just outside the 
walls IS the Danya Daulat Bagh or garden of the wealth of the sea 
a building (now falling to decay) of graceful proportion^ handsomely 
decorated with arabesque work in rich colours. It was erected by 
Tipd for a summer retreat, and contains the celebrated pictures 
representing the defeat of Baiihe at Conjevaram in i /Sc which aAer 
being twice defaced were finally restored by the express ord^ of 
Lord Dalhousie when Goiernor-GeneraL 
At the eastern or lov>eT end of the island near the suburb of 
Ganjam is the lAl Bigh or red garden containing the mausoleum 
built by 'Dpu Suhdn for his father Haidar AH m which he himself 
lies, by hts father s side This is a square building, with dome and 
minarets surrounded by a corridor which is supported by pillars of 
black hornblende The double doors, inlaid with ivory were the jnft 
of Lord Dalhousie. The inscription on the tombstone of Tipd relates 
how he died a martyr to Islam and at the same time indicates by the 
initial letters the date of his death Fach of the two tombs is covered 
with a crimson pall, and the expenses of the place are defrayed by 
Government The island of Senngapatam yields valuable crops of nee 
and sugar-cane, which axe watered from a canal onginally constructed 
by Tipd, and brought across from the mainland by an aqueduct 
SeringhaPt — ^Town and famous temple m Tncbinopoh Distnct 
Madras Presidency — See Srikangam 
Beta. — ^River m the south of lakbimpur District^ Assam which 
rises in a marsh near the village of Bdjaltali, and flowing south west 
m i. very circmtom course empties itself into the Burf Dihmg near 
^ jui^tion with the Brahmaputra. Dunng the rainy season the Sesa 
f -suable by canoes for a considerable distance. 
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Bedl&ohalam.— Hill range m Cuddapah (Kadapi) District, Madras 
Presidency an ofiFshoot of the Pdlkonda Hitts skirting the east and 
north east of the District 14 i* to 14 35 n long 78 i 30 

to 78 56 E The hills are uniform m appearance, and nse from 1200 
to 1800 feet above the level of the sea- There are no isolated peaks 
The Seshichalam Hills strike off in a westerly direction from the 
Palkonda range at a point about 15 miles south of the Fenner 
(Fonnai}dr) nver In some parts they are clothed with rich forests, 
and the scenery is very beautiful — See also Palkond\. 

Bettipattadai (or Ttruvddi Ttivddi ) — Town m Cuddalore /dAiS, 
South Arcot District Madras Presidency Lat xi 46 n long 79 
36 35 15 miles west of Tort St David Population {1881) 4566 

nameh Hindus 4273 Muhammadans 284 and Clinstians, 9 Num 
her of houses 569 Except as the seat of a sub magistrate Settipattadai 
is now of no importance but it was the scene of frequent fighting dunng 
the Kamatik wars of the last century Ihe French occupied it in 
1850 Lawience captured it m 1752 In the following year it was 
three times attacked by the Frencli the third time successfully In 
1 760 it again fell into the hands of the English 

Settur — Town in Srivillipatur taluk Imnevelli District Madras 
Presidency Lat g 26 v long, ,7 31 20 e. Population {1881) 
6443 occupying 1449 houses Hindus number 6300 Muham 
madans, 90 and Chnstians, 53 Ihe amindar is of the Maravar 
caste and is descended from an old pdl^ar family w ho ruled Tinne 
vetti as feudal chiefs dependent on the M-tdura kingdom The estate 
is situated at the south west comer of bnvillipatur idluk It is well 
irrigated from the mountains, a portion of which including fine forests, 
IS claimed by the zammdar The area and population of the estate 
are not returned stinrately m the Census Report of 1881 The 
samtndir }>ays annuiily a peskkash or fixed revenue of ^1254 The 
rental amounts to 4 

Seven Fegod^ — Town m Chengalpat (Chingkput) District, 
Madras Presidency — Sec Mahvbaliplr 

Seven ( SfAf«) — River m Madris Presidency — See Sabari 

Sewin. — Sub-diviston of Sifran District Bengal Area, 853 square 
miles with 1 town and 1460 villages number of houses 121204 
of which 104848 are occupied and 16356 unoccupied Total 
population (1881) 749482 namely males 359734, and females 
389 47$ proportion of males, 48 per cent Hindus number 642 927 
Muhammadans, 106438 and others, 117 Number of inhabitants 
per square mile 878 villages per square mile 171 persons per 
village $13 houses per square mile 142 inmates per house 7 
This Sub-division consists of the 3 police circles of Sewan DaiauU 
and Basantpur It contained m 1S84, i cavil and 2 cnminal 
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courtB, a regular police force of 92 men and 1805 village watch 
men 

SewAn.— Town in Siran Distnct Bengal — iSw Auganj Sewan 

Sewito i^Sman) — Town m Kaithal iahsU Karndl District, Punjab 
situated in lat 29 42 n and long 76 25 e about 6 miles west 
of Kaithal town Population (1881) 5717 namely Hindus 3252, 
Muhammadans, 2454 and Sikhs ii Number of houses 287 
The town itself is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance Its lands include an enormous 
hollow in which rice is extensively grown with the aid of the flood 
waters of the SaraswatL On the stream is an old Mughal bridge and 
an abandoned village site of great size where ancient bncks and Indo- 
Scythian coins are found m considerable numbers. This site is locally 
known as Teh Polar 

Sewflni — To^m m Hissar iahsil^ Hissdr District Punjab distant 
from Hissir town 21 miles south Population (1881) 3694 chiefly 
Muhammadan Rijputs, many of w horn enjoy the title of Rio Thriving 
and prosperous town said to have escaped unhurt from the jieriodical 
famines which ravage the dry surrounding tract 

Shabkadar {SkankargarK) — Toivn and fort m Doibi Diiidzai 
tahal Peshiwar Distnct Punjab situated m lat 34 10 30 n and 
long. 71 33 E about 3 miles from the foot of the western hills and 
1 7 miles north-east of Peshawar city The village is the seat of one 
of the chief Gigiini families in the Doabi, and contains a number of 
wealthy traders. The villnge sprung up around the fort of Shankargarh 
built by the Sikhs on a mound about a mile north of the village The 
fort IS now strongly fortified and gamsoned b> a force under the 
command of a field officer In the centre of the fort is a high bastion 
called the cavalier which commands an extensive view of the surround 
ing country The garrison consists of infantry and cavalry who are 
relieved from Naushahra. The fort and village contains (1881) a 
total population of 1367 namely Muhammadans 667 Hindus, 663 
Sikhs, 29 and Chnstians, 8 Municipal income (1881) j^i88 
Dispensary and police station 

8 h£h 4 b&d. — British Distnct in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 24 31 and 25 43 n lat and between 83 23 
and 84 55 e long. Area, 4365 square miles Population according to 
the Census of 188 1 z 964 909 souls. Shihdbdd forms the south western 
portion of the Fatni Division It is bounded on the north by the 
District of Ghazipur m the North Western Provinces and the Bengal 
Distnct of Siran on the east by Patni and Cayi Distncts on the 
south by Lohardagi and on the west by the Districts of Mlrzipur 
B<‘nares, and Ghdzlpur in the North Western Provinces On the 
north and east, the boundary is marked by the Ganges and Son (Soane) 
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nvere which unite in the noith-eastern comer of the District Similarly 
the Karamnisa forms the boundary with the North Western Frovmces 
on the west from its source to its junction with the Ganges near 
Chausi and the Son u the boundary with Lohfrdag^ on the south 
The administrative head-quarters are at the town of Akxah 

Physual Aspects — Sh^hdbdd naturally divides into two distinct 
regions, differing m climate scenerj and productions The northern 
ptntion, compnsing about three-fourths of the whole area, presents the 
ordinary fiat appearance common to the valley of the Ganges m the 
Province of Behar but it has a barer aspect than the tmns-Gangetic 
Districts of Sdran Darbhangah and Muzaffatpur This tract is 
entirely under cultivation and is dotted over with clumps of trees — 
mangoes, makud^ bamboos palms, etc The southern portion of the 
District 15 occupied by the Kiimur hills a branch of the great Vmdhyan 
range. The area of these hills situated within Shih^bad is 799 
square mites The boundaries of the hills, though well defined, are 
very irregular and often indented by deep gorges scoured out by 
the hiU streams The edges are geneiallj very precipitous and huge 
mosses of rocks uhich have fellen from the top obstruct in many 
places the nver channels below The summit of the hills consists of a 
senes of saucer shaped vallej’s each a few miles in diameter with a 
deposit of nch vegetable mould in the centre, on which the finest crops 
are jiroduced There are several gkats or ascents to the top some of 
which are practicable for beasts of burden. Two of the most frequented 
of these passes are Sarki and Khanyari — the first near the south western 
boundary the second in a deep gorge north of Rohtas. Two passes on 
the north side are more accessible — one known as the KhuU ghdt is 
2 miles south of Sasserdm the other is at Chhanpathar at the extreme 
west of the District, where the Karamnasa forms a waterfall The 
slopes to the south are covered with bamboo while those on the north 
are overgrown with a mixed growth of stunted jungle The general 
height of the phteau 15 151x3 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Son and the Ganges may be called the chief rivers of Shihdbdd 
although neither of them anywhere crosses the boundary The District 
occupies the angle formed by the junction of these two rivers and is 
watered by several minor streams all of which rise among the Kiimur 
hills and flow north towards the Ganges The most noteworthy of 
these are the following — The karamnisa, the accursed stream of 
Hindu mythology rises on the eastern ndge of the Kaimur plateau, 
and flows north west crossing into Mfrzipur District near Kulhui. 
After a course of 15 miles in that District, it again touches Shihibid 
which It separates from Benares finally it falls into the Ganges near 
Chausi. The Dhobi or Kio nses on die plateau and flowing north, 
forms a fine waterfall and enters the plains at the Tazracbindi Fass^ 2 
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miles southeast of Sasseram. Here it bifurcates — one branch the 
Kudra, turning to the Best, and ultimately joining the Karamndsa, 
while the other preserving the name of kdo flows north and falls into 
the Ganges near G^ighat The Dargiutl rises on the southern ridge of 
the plateau and after flowing north for 9 miles, rushes over a precipice 
300 feet high into the deep glen of Kadhar Kho eventually it joins 
the Kflramnrfsg, passmg on Its way the stalactite ca\es of Gupta and the 
hill fortress of Shergarh This river contains crater all the year round 
and during the rains boats of 1$ ton burthen can sail up stream 50 or 
60 miles from its mouth. The chief tributaries of the Dargauti are the 
Siiril, Kor£ Gonhui, and kudra 

No system of forest conservancy prevails and the forests have conse> 
quently been denuded of their best timber more especially on the slopes 
of the hills With the exception of the Covemment estate of Bdnskati 
these jungle tracts are the property of the hill zamUidin who denve a 
revenue from them from the sale of wood and a grazing tax. Large 
herds of cattle are annually Inven up the hills in charge of Ahirs to 
graze on the upland pasturage Each animal pavs a lax of 4 dnnds 
(6d.) for the season Stick lac is collected by the khamdrs m the 
jungles, worked up locally into bracelets and is also used as a dye 

Minerals — Kankar or nodular limestone is found in most parts of 
the plains, especiallv m the beds of rivers and along the banks of the 
Son ^\here the nodules are large it is used as a road metal but 
where small it is generally burnt for lime The kaunur hills consist 
almost entirely of red sandstone overly fossilifcruus limestone The 
former is largely used in building for which on account of its durability 
It IS admirablv adapted As iiisiances of tins quality it may be men 
tioned that the works erected of this, stone by Slier Shdh and his 
familv now more than three centuries old show not the slightest traces 
of decay and there are inscription nine hundred years old equally 
unaffected Sandstone is largely quarried by the Irrigation Department, 
and by private individuals for sugar null millstones curry stones and 
potters wheels Limestone is found m large quantities at the bottom 
of the precipices which surround the table land and its detached ridges, 
m the deep glens behind Shergarh and in the bed of the karamndsa. 
The lime-l^men, pay a royalty to the zamindirs of Rs 2 for every 100 
mounds quamed. Alum slate and martial pyrites are also found 
produang an impure sulphate of iron but the deposits are nowhere 
worked 

Wild Animals — In the hilly southern portion of the District large 
game abounds. Tigers, bears and leopards are common five or six 
vaneties of deer are found and among the other animals met with are 
the wild boar jackal hyaena, and fox The nilg&t (blue cow), the 
Antelope picta of naturalists, is seen on the Kaimur table-land Of 
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game bird^ the barred headed goose (Anser mdicus) ta common Ihe 
black backed goose (Saibdomis melanotus) and the grey goose (A. 
cinereus) are also to be found The former is very rare in 
Bengal and the latter is seldom seen south of Central India though 
It IS a common visitor in the north The other game birds of the 
District include many varieties of wild duck (the most remarkable being 
the sheldrake) several kinds of teal partridges, curlews, and peafowl 
jungle fowl, snipe, and golden and common plovers 

TAe Son Canals — The project of irrigating Sh^habad District by a 
comprehensive scheme of canals which should also be navigable dates 
from 1855 when Colonel Dickens proposed the construction of canals 
from Fatni westwards to Chanar a project subsequently extended to 
Monghji m the one direction and to Mlizapur in the other It was, 
however finally decided in 1871 that the original scheme should not be 
extended and it is still an open question whether the Mam W estem 
Canal shall be extended even as far as Chandr Ihe work was com 
mcnced in 1869 by the construction of an anicut or weir at Dehrf on 
Son about half a mile south of the causeway which cames the Grand 
Trunk Road from Bdriin to Dchri This neir is 12 500 feet long by 
120 broad, and 8 feet above the normal level of the river bed It 
constitutes the head work of the system The Mam M estem Canal, 
starting from here has to cariy up to the hfth mile where the Arrah 
Canal branches oflf m a north w esterly direction 4511 cubic feet of water 
per second to imgate i 200 000 acres onij 600 ooo of which require 
simultaneous irrigation The ^rrah Canal takes off 1616 cubic feet of 
water per second which leaves 2895 cubic feet up to the 12th mile 
where the Baxvr rnd Chausa Canals branch off in a northerly di«c 
tion abstracting a further quantity of 1260 cubic feet per second. In 
aligning the Mam Western Canal the great object was to escape a 
heavy cutting 30 feet deep at Dehrf and carry the water along the 
ridges of the countrj It curves round in a northerly airection to the 
hei^ works of the ^mh Canal then bends to the west, crossing the Kao 
by means of a siphon aqueduct rt Bihiyd, and finally stops on the Grand 
Trunk Road 2 miles west of Sasscram The distance from Dehrl to 
this point IS 21^ miles The length of the Arrah Canal is 60 miles 
from Etehrf to the point where it enters the Gangf nadt, by which it 
communicates (a farther distance of 10 miles) with the Ganges With 
Its two branches, the Bihiya and Dumraon Canals, the Arrah Canal 
commands an area of 441 500 acres. The Bibiyi Canil 30^ miles 
long has 7 distnbutanes and the Dumraon branch 40^ miles long, 
has 12 The Arrah Canal has, m addition to these two branches, 4 
pnnapal distnbutanes The total length of the Baxdr and Chaus4 
branches is 85 miles and they comm'ind w ith their distnbutanes the 
country between the Kdo and the Dundutf on the west a tract which 
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gread^ needs irrigation As a rule the canals run m such a way that 
they do not cross the natural drainage channels of the country but 
where this is not so siphons have been provided which allow the water 
to pass under the canal unhindered. Many of the works being still 
incomplete it is not possible to give at present a trustworthy estimate of 
the total cost of the work There can be little doubt that these canals 
have conferred upon Shdhdbid entire immunity from future famines 
As far as the Son readings have gone, they show that a minimum supply 
of 3000 cubic feet of water per second can be depended upon up to the 
15th of January and this would suffice to irrigate 480 000 acres. But 
many of the cold weather crops will have been completely irrigated 
before this date, so that the amount of water required decreases equally 
with the volume of the stream Thus peas, which occupy a very large 
area generall} receive their last watenn^ about Christmas when the 
supply IS 3500 cubic feet per second Generally speaking three 
watermgs are required for the cold weather crops — one eirly m Novem 
ber one m December and one m the middle of January After 
February the supply of water decreases verv rapidly and though in 
eaceptional years of high flood irrigation might be carried on up to 
March and April for sugar cane and indigo these crops can only be 
occasionally watered or drenched in an ordinary year 

Population — Shahabid was one of the Districts statistically surveyed 
in the beginning of the present century by Dr Buchanan Hamilton, 
who made the area 40&7 square miles and the population 1 419 52c 
According to a later estimate based upon the Survey of 1844-46 
the area was returned at 4404 square miles and the population at 
I 602 274 The Census of 1872 disclosed a total population of 
I 7*3 974 persons upon the area of the District as at present consti 
tuted The last Census in i88r returned the population at i 964,909 
showing an increase of 240 935 or 13 97 per cent between 1872 and 
18&1 Thu large increase in nine years is due entirely to natural 
causes the District not having suffered from exceptional disease and 
cultivation having been largely developed during these years owing to 
the opening of irrigation canals. 

The results of the Census of x88i may be summarized as follows 
— Area of District, 4365 square miles number of towns 10 and 
Tillages 5631 number of bouses 312762 namely occupied 274934 
and unoccupied 37828 Population 1964909, namely males 
950250 and females 1 014,659 proportion of males 484 per cent 
Average density of population 450 persons per square mile ranging 
from 9x7 per square mile in Arrab thind and 777 per square mile m 
Belauti m the thickly populated tracts in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges to 188 per square mile in Bhabud and 225 jier square mile 
m Sdsserdm m the west and south of the District, where there is much 
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hilly and uncultivated land Number of towns and villages throughout 
the District^ z 29 per square mile persons per town or village 348 
houses per square mile 71 65 inmates per occu^ed house, 7 15, 
Classified according to sex and age, the Census gives the following 
results— under 15 years of age boys 394,940 and girls 370788 
total children 765 728 or 38 9 per cent of the District population 15 
years and upwards, males 555 310 and females 643 871 tot^ aduhs, 
1,199 or 61 I per cent 

Ril^ion — The great majority of the people are Hindus by religion 
that faith being professed by z 817 881 persons, or 92 5 per cent of 
the total population Muhammadans number 146 732 or 7 4 percent 
Christians, 276 and others ’ 20 Among the higher castes of Hindus 
Brahmans numbered 213 30S RAjputs 207193 Bdbhans, 59075 
KAyasths, 46 994 and BaniyAs, 34,568 The lower or Sddra castes 
included the following — GoaU cattle dealers herdsmen and dairy 
men, who form the most numerous caste in the District, 342 721 Koerf 
the pnncipal agricultural caste 1 32 846 Chamars 119 010 Dosidh 
90,155 kandu, 68 427 Kurmi 66341 KahAr 62812 Teli 47 836 
Lohdr 32563 hapit, 29153 Bind 24582 Garen, 23817 Kum 
bhAr 23 814 kalwar 20 126 Nuni>A iS 666 SonAr 18 139 
Dhobf 16741 Mallah, 14,943 Barhai, 14,741 Mu»ahAr 12912 
PAsf 11894 TAntf 7016 Rajwar 6802, Dona 5732 TambuK, 
5456 Mall, 5100 Madak 4836 Sunn, 4409 Keut or Kewat 3389 
latnA 3372 Barui, 2573 and Jugi 2167 Caste-rejecting Hindu 
numbered 3033 of whom 1542 were \aishnav5. Hmduized abongmal 
tnbes were returned at 31 4or including Gonds, 7089 KhArwArs 
5959 Bhmjas 301 and others, 18052 The Muhammadans were 
divided accordmg to sect into — Sunnis, 142435 , ShiAs, 3106 and 
unspecified 1191 The Christian community consisted of— European. 
166 Eurasians 78 natives of India, 10 and others 22 By sect, 
320 were Protestants or belonging to the Church of Eugland 40 were 
Roman Catholics and 16 unspecified. 

UHtan and Rural Population — ShahAbAd District contains eight 
towns with more than five thoujmd mhabitants, namely Akuah 
populabon {1881) 42998 Duuraon 17429 Buxar, 16 498 Jag 
iJisPUR 12 568, Bhojfux, 9278 Nasriganj 6063 Bhabua 57*8 
and Dhattgain, 5600 Two other towns are returned as municipalities, 
but with less than five thousand mhabitants, namely Chenari 3336 
and Sasseram, 3531 The total urban population thus disclosed is 
122 029 or 6 2 per cent of the District population There are alto 
gether nine muniapalities in the District, with a total population of 
Z26 163 mumapal income (1883-S4) ^£“5464, of which ^£3888 was 
derived from taxation average madence 7^d. per head of population 
withm municipal limits. Of the 5631 villages *919 contam less 
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than two hundred inhabitants, i6ix betareen two and fi\'e hundred 
778 between five hundred and a thousand 254 between one and two 
thousand 53 between two and three thousand and si between three 
and five thousand As regards occupation the Census Report divides 
the male population mto the following six classes — (i) Professional 
class including all Government servants civil and mDitary 12,155, 
(3) domestic dass including inn and lodging house keepers 36 073 
(3) commercial class, including merchants, bankers traders, earners^ 
etc 35 738 (4) agncuUural and pastoral class including gardeneis, 
307 604 (s) manufacturing and industrial class, including all artisans, 
*3>473 (6) indefimte and non productive class, comprising general 
labourers and male children, 475 217 
An/tqutites — The principal place of interest in the District from an 
antiquarian point of view is the fort of Rohtds or Rohtasgarh, so 
called from Pnnee Rohitaswa, son of Hanschandra, one of the kings 
of the Solar d> nasty The present buildings were erected by Mdn 
S ngh soon after he uus appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar in 
1644 The remains of the fortress occup} a part of the Iv-aimur 
table land measuring about 4 miles from east to ucst and 5 miles from 
north to south Other places of interest m ShShibdd are the rums of 
Shergarh fort named after Sher Shih its founder Chainpur fort, with 
several interesting monuments and tombs Darauti and Baid^anith 
nith nuns attributed to the Suars or Sivirds Mosdr the Mo ho-so-lo of 
Hmen Tsiang Chausa, the scene of the defeat of Huma^un m 1539 
by Sher Shah Tilotbu near which arc a fine naterfall and a very 
anaent Cheru image and Patand once the capital of a Hindu Raja 
of the Suar tribe A description of these places mil be found under 
their respective names The sacred cave of Guptasar lies in the centre 
of the Kaimur plateau 7 miles from Shergarh 
The town of Arrah is invested w ith a special historical interest, as 
being the scene of a stirring episode m the Mutiny of 1857 A body 
of rebels consisting of about 2000 Sepoys from Dinapur and four 
tunes as man> armed villagers, under kudr Singh, marched in the 
end of July on Arrah They reached the town on the 27th of that 
month and forthwith lelea^ all the prisoners m the )ail and 
plundered the treasur) The European women and children had 
already been sent away but there remained m the town about a doxen 
Englishmen official and non-official, and three or four other Christians 
of diflerent races The Commissioner of Patni Mr Tayler had 
supplied a gamson of 50 Sikhs. This smvll force held out for a 
long eight dajrs, until rescued by Major Vincent Eyre The centre 
of defence had been wisely chosen At this tune the East Indian 
Railway was in course of construction under the local supenntend 
ence of Mr Vicars Boyle, who, fortunately, had some knowledge of 
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foxtific&tioxi. He occupied two houses, now known as the Judges 
houses, the smaller of which a two-storied building about 20 yards from 
the mam house, was forthwith fortified and provisioned The lower 
windows, etc. were built up and sand bags ranged on the roo£ 

When the news came that the mutineers were advancing along the 
Anah rood, the Europeans and Sikhs retired to the smaller house 
The rebels after pillaging the town made straight for Mr Boyles 
little fortressL A volley dispersed them and forced them to seek the 
shelter of the larger house only a few yards off whence they earned 
on an almost continuous fine They attempted to burn or smoke out 
the httk garrison and tried various other safe modes of attack but 
they had no guns. Kudr Singh, however produced two small cannon 
which he had dug up and irtillery missiles were improvised out of the 
house furniture In the small house there was no thought of surrender 
Mr Henrald ^^ake the Magistrate put himself in command of the 
Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by then countrymen among the 
mutineers remained faithful throughout the siege A relieving party 
of 150 European troops sent by water from Dmdpur fell into an 
ambuscade on landing in Shdhdbad and as time passed away and no 
help arrived provisions and water began to run short A bold 
midnight sallj resulted m the capture of 4 sheep and water was 
obtained b> digging a well id feet deep inside the house A mine of 
the enemy was met by countenuming 

On the 2nd August the besieged part} observed an unusual excite 
ment in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy had slackened 
and but few of them were visible The sound of a distant cannonade 
was heard Before sunset the siege was at an end and on the following 
morning the gallant gimson welcomed their deliverers— Major Vincent 
Eyre with 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers a few mounted volunteers and 
3 guns with 34 art! Hen men Major Ejre had dispersed Ku^ Singhs 

forces on his wa} to Arrah and they never rallied 
AgnaUture — The chief staple of Shahibad is nee, of which three 
principal crops ire grown namely— the bkadm or early crop which 
is sown in July or Vugust and ripens in about sixty days the bdittag 
sown broadcast in June or July and reaped in November and 
December and the ropd or winter crop which is also sown in June 
and July and reaped m December and January Besides these a very 
limited area is planted with boro nee sown in November and cut m 
April Many vaneties of each nee crop are named The other crops 
of the District include — ^wheat barlev maize and other cereals gram 
peas lentils, and several other green crops fil linseed castor-oil and 
mustard many kinds of vegetables cotton, hemp and jute, poppv 
sugar-cane, betel leaf tobacco safflower indigo etc Roughly speak 
mg, It may be estimated that of the total area (2 808 400 acres) of the 
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District 2 200,000 acres are under cultivabon The area usually 
covered by autumn {bhadaf) and winter {agkoid) food crops is about 
1 500000 acres, that occupied by spring or rabi food crops 600,000 
acres and that under other than food staples, 100 000 acres The 
area under poppy is about 22 000 acres (average out turn 27^ lbs of 
opium per acre), that under tobacco only 300 acres 
Shihdbdd has on the whole a much drier soil than the tranS'Gangetic 
Distncts of Sdran Muzaf&rpur and Darbhangah. Along the north of the 
Oistnct runs a Ihnge of low lying khddir land representing the bed of the 
TlanAt or old Ganges, which is inundated for about four months every 
year when the main stream is m full flood Cold weather crops of the 
finest character are grown here on a soil enriched by the silt brought 
down by eveiy flood Very little land has been rendered uncultivable 
owing to blown sand from the bed of the Son (Soane) The soil is 
light for a few miles west of that nver dunng the greater part of its 
course except at its mouth where the influence of the C anges mokes 
Itself felt This light soil may be divided into two classes — one con 
sisting of fine sand mixed with a loose mould the other a very teno' 
Clous clay intennixed with a good deal of coarse sand Both soils so 
long as they are kept moist produce good crops but without imgation 
they grow nodiing except a few pulses sown in the rains Throughout 
the District, a free mould forms a large portion of the soil when quite 
free, It is known as dords /airu and dAasA when mixed with a little 
clay It is called sigat This last soil is especially suited for ric& Clay 
or hangar lands are considered the best on the whole as they retain 
moisture very well and produce cold weather crops without irrigation 
The soil tn the saucer-shaped vallej’s on the Kiimur pbteau is a rich 
and purely v^table mould swept doiin from the hills abo^e 
A holding of above 100 acres m extent is considered a very large 
farm and anything below 3^ acres a very small one A fair sized 
comfortable holding for a husbandman cultivating his own lands would 
be about 13 aoes. A small sized holding of 5 acres, which is as much 
as a smgle pair of bullocks can cultivate, would not make a peasant 
so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper but it would enable him 
to live as well as a man receiving i6s a month in money wages. 

Sbihibad Distnct contains a small but increasing class of day 
laboureis, called hanthargs who neither possess nor rent lands but 
depend entirely on their wages These men often hire themselves out 
as field labourers, and are paid by a share (sometimes amounting to 
one-sixteenth) of the produce. In this case they are called lajhtds 
They occasionally supply half the seed and half the number of cattle 
required It is supposed that this class first sprang up when the 
railway was being constructed and it has been largely fostered by the 
demand for labour on the Son Canal works 
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Wages and prices are reported to have nsen but the figures for early 
years are not available The Government imgauon scheme already 
described has considerably raised the pnce of labour, and masons 
carpenters and blacksmiths who before the opening oS the canal works 
earned from 4^ to 6(L a day now make from fid to pd. The culhva 
tors pay their rent either in kind (bhdalt) or in cash The latter system 
prevails everywhere m the case of special crops such as poppy sugar 
cane cotton, and potatoes and is universal for all crops m the north of 
the District Under the iAdalt system the proportion taken by the land 
lord vanes according to the crop. 1 hus for broadcast rice the customary 
landlord s share is a little less than one-half while for transplanted nee 
and wheat and generally where irrigation requires to be carried on from 
wells the landlord s share is one-thiid. here money rents prevail, the 
following are returned as the outside rates — For early nee land, on 
which an after-crop of pulses vegetables oil seeds etc is grown is. yd. 
to 15s rod an acre for late nee land generally a single crop 3s. 2d 
to 15s. rod an acre other food grains such as wheat peas, etc and 
linseed as 4^d to r i is 8d an acre 

Natural Calamities — Shdhabdd is subject to blight flood and 
drought Blights, although they occasionally cause considerable 
damage never occur on such a scale as to affect the general harvest 
llie Ganges annually overflows its banks but the pnncipal inundations 
result from the nsing of the Son on the elerated plateau of Central 
India Destructive floods have onlj occurred dunng the last few years 
since a portion of the high land that formerly protected the Distnct was 
washed auaj About one sixth of the total area is subject to inunda 
tion Droughts arising from deficient rainfall and the want of an 
extensive and complete system of irrigation frequently caused distress 
previous to the opening of the canal works described above and four 
times m the course of five years — in i8fi5 1866 1867 and 1869 — 
drought seriously affected the harvest The Son Canais have now 
as has been stated secured for the Distnct immunity from future 
famine 

Commerce and Trade etc —The trade of the District is chiefly earned 
on by means of permanent markets m the towns and at fairs. The most 
frequented of these fairs are held at Baxhampfur near Raghunithpur 
railway station, Baxdr Zakhani Dbusanyi, Padamanian, Gadahnf 
Kastar Danwar Dhamar Masdrh, and Guptasar The pnncipal 
exports are — nee wheat barley pulses gram oats, bnseed, cairaway 
seed paper and spices, the chief imports — cleaned nee betel nut 
tobacco sugar molasses, salt, pepper cotton iron brass, zinc, copper 
lead tin and betel leaf or pdn The two great highways of trade to 
and from the Distnct are the Ganges and the East Indian Railway 
The railway runs through the District for a distance of fio nule^ from 
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Kodwir BU^ion on the Son to Chausi on the Karamn^sa, the inter 
mediate stations being Arrah Bihlya Raghunathpur, Dumrdon and 
Baxir The aggregate length of roads in the District exclusive of 
Tillage tracks is about a thousand miles maintained from the proceeds 
of a road cess of i per cent on the land revenue of the District The 
principal manufactures are sugar paper saltpetre blankets coarse 
cotton doth and brass utensils. The figures supplied for the firat 
edition of this work returned 58 sugar refinenes in the District in 
1872-73 (of which 42 were at Vasriganj) and the amount manufactured 
at 965 tons valued at £,2% 350 Statistics for a later >ear are not 
available Paper is made at S^hdr and Harlharganj both on the Son , 
and blankets and carpets in the Sdsseram and Bhabud Subdivisions 

Admintstratton — So far as can now be ascertained it would appear 
that the net revenue of Shdhdbdd increased from ;;^ioi 851 in 1790-91 
to £1^1 2^^ in 1849-30 to ^233 978 in 1870-71 and to ^^253 554 
in 1883-84 while the net expenditure in like manner increased from 
£562^ in 1790-91 to £2^046 in 1849-50 and to ^^4413* 
18/0-71 while it fell to ^37937 m 1883-84. The land tax forms 
the pnncipal item of revenue here as elsewhere in Bengal and the 
amount collected increased from j^97 508 in 1790 to £171 263 in 
1883-84. The number of estates has more than doubled in the same 
time being 2330 in 1790, and 59^1 m 1883 while the number of 
proprietors has mcreased by nearly fifty fold namely from 1289 m 1790 
to 50 410 in 1883 In the former year, the average amount paid by 
each proprietor was ;^8o 14s. and in the latter year £3 8s. 

For administrative purposes, the Distnct is diiided into 4 Sub- 
divisions, and 1 1 fAdnas or police circles as follows — (1) Anah or head 
quarters Sub-dinsion with the three police circles of Arrah BelauU 
and Piru (2) Baxar Subdivision with the two police circles of Baxir 
and Dumraon (3) Sdsserim Sub-division with the four police circles 
of Sdsseram Kharghar Dhangiiin and Dehrf and (4) Bhabud Sub 
division With the two police arcles of Bhabud and Mohanid Number 
of civil judges (1883-84) 8 stipendiary magistrates, 12 In 1883 the 
regular and town police force numbered 61 1 officers and men of all ranks 
maintained at a total cost of ;^io 024. There was also a rural police 
or village watch of 4854 men costing in money or lands an estimated 
sum of ;£'io 996 The total raachmery therefore for the protection of 
person and property consisted of 5465 officers and men giving i man 
to every o 79 square mile of the area or to every 359 persons of the 
population lihe estimated total cost was ;^2io2o equal to an 
average of £4^ i6s 4d per square mile of area and nearly 2 Jd per head 
of population In 1883-84 2562 persons were convicted of an offence 
of s6me sort, great or small The Distnct has 4 jails which contained 
m 1883 an average daily number of 214 prisoners 
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The number of Government and aided schools in Shdh^bad in 1856-57 
was 8 with 354 pupils in 1870-71 there were only 13 such schools, 
attended by 589 pupils Suice the latter year however owing to the 
encouragement of primary education by an extension of the grant in-aid 
system, the number of Government and aided schools has largely 
increased In 1871-73 there were 47 schools with 1573 pupils and 
in 1877-78 there were 282 attended by 7211 pupils In 1883-84 by 
which time the grant in aid sj'Stem had received full development, there 
were 1337 lower pnmaiy schools under Government inspection attended 
hy 20 883 pupils The ^rrah District school had 464 pupils m 1883-84. 
The Census of 1881 returned 13960 bo)S and 38^ girls as under 
instruction besides 36 930 males and 1024 females able to read and 
wnte but not under mstruction 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Shahib^d is fairly healthy The 
prevailing endemic diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers, 
bowel complaints and skin diseases Cholera and small pox occur 
from time to time in au epidemic form. The total number of registered 
deaths m the District in 1883-84 was 36 930 showing a death rate of 
31 28 ])er thousand Seven charitable dispensaries afforded medical 
relief m 1883 to 6go indoor and 37,169 outdoor patients Average 
annual rainfall for 2^ years ending 1881 45 24 inches distnbuted 
as follows — January to May 408 inches June to September 381^ 
inches and October to December 301 inche:^. In 1883-84 the 
rainfall was 3219 inches or 13 03 inches below the average the 
defiuency being conspicuous in ail three seasons. [F or further mtorma 
tion regarding Shdhibad see TAe Statistical Aaount cf Bengal by 
Hunter vol xii pp 157- 94 (Frubner &. Co 1877) Dr 
Martin s Edition of the Statistics of Bekdr and Shahdbad collected by 
Dr Buchanaiir Hamilton (nrr 1807) under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India Also the Bengal Census Reports of 1872 and i88t 
and the several annual Administration and Departnienu Reports of the 
Government of Bengal ] 

Sh^bid — Tahsil or Sub-division of Hardoi District, Oudb lying 
between 27 24 and 27 47 n lat and beta een 79 43 and 80 21 e 
long Bounded on the north by Shahjahanpur District in the North 
WesKm Provinces on the east by Muhamdi takstl on the south by 
Hardoi tahsil and on the west by FaruLhibad Distnct in the North 
Western Provinces Area, 539 square miles of which 310 are culti 
vated. Population (1881) 216 8 5 namely Hindus 189000 Muham 
madons, 27 823 and others 3 Males 1 16 752 and females 100 073 
average density of population 402 persons per square mile Of the 
520 towns and villages m the tahsil 397 contain less than five hundred 
mhabitants 93 between five hundred and a thousand 29 between one 
and five thousand and a upwards of five thousand mhabitants 
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Government land revenue, ^^8836 This Subdivision compnsea the 8 
pairgttKds of Sh^ib^d Alamnagar Pihini Mansumagar Sird (North) 
Saromannagar Pill and Facbhoha. In 1884 it contained i avil and 
3 cnminal courts , police circles {iMnds\ 3 regular and town police 
118 men village watch or rural police (chaukiddrs) 595 
Ilhdhdhdil . — ParganA of Hardoi Distnct, Oudh Bounded on the 
north by Shdhjahinpur Distnct m the North Western Provinces on 
the east by Alamnagar and Siri. the Sukheta river forming the boundary 
Ime on the south by Saromannagar and on the west by Pachhoha 
and Pdh from which it is separated by the Garra nver Area, 131 
square miles of which 81 are cultivated. Chief products — wheat, 
barley Mjra ^oxn^jodr nee, arhar and sugar-cane At the time of 
the revenue survej wheat occupied about one third of the cultivated 
area barley and 6djra each about a tenth , and gram jmr and nee 
together about a fourth Population (18S1) 67 iSz namely Hindus 
55 867 and Muhamm'idans n 315 Of the 143 villages that make up 

the ^rga/uf 72 are held by Muhammadans 25^ by Brdhmans, 2i| by 
Rdjputs, 9 by Kdyasths 1 by Gosdins i by Europeans and 13 by 
the Government The vaneties of tenure axe—td/uidari 26 villages 
xamlnddri 82 and patiiddri 35 Go\emment land revenue, j£’9342 
equal to an average of 3s 7^d per cultivated acre or as zfd per 
acre of total area. The Oudh and Rohtlkhand Railway runs through 
the pargand with a station near Shihdb^ town 
The country was onginally in the hands of the Thatheras, vihose 
chief settlement seems to have been at and around Angni Khera, on 
the site of Shahdbid town The> are said to have been dispossessed 
in the 8th century a.o by a band of Brihmans who were on a 
pilgrimage from Benares to Hardwdr The Lrdhinans retained 
possession of Aogni Khera and the surrounding country Ull the reign 
of Aurangreb when having plundered a convoy of treasure on its way to 
Delhi a retaliatory expedition was sent out under an Afghdn chief 
Diler KMn who surprised the Brdhmans at a bathing festival, slew 
them and took possession of their lands, which nere confirmed to 
him by the Delhi Emperor Diler Khan founded the town of 
Shahabad on the old site of Angni Khera, which he filled with his 
Afghin kinsmen and troops, assigning them jungle grants in the 
neighbourhood Diler Khan s family gradually extended their posses- 
sions, acquinng either by purchase, mortgage fraud, or force, every 
village m the pargand which they held as proprietors till some fifty 
or sixty years ago when the family began to decay and the estate to 
fall to pieces The old propnetors in some cases succeeded in 
recovering possession of their villages, mostly by purchase from the 
Navwb s family The descendants of Diler Khin however still hold 
possession of more than one half of the pargand 
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Sh^bAbid — Town and municipality m Hardoi DiBtnct and head 
quarters of Shdhdbdd taMl and pargand situated on the road from 
Lucknow to Shdhdbdd, 15 miles from the latter town, in lat 27 38 
35 N , and long. 79 59 5 e The most populous town in the District 
and the fourth lai^est m Oudh. Population (18&1) 18 3 10 namely, 
males 9210 and females 9300 Hindus number 10 784, and Muham 
madans 7726 Mumopal income (1883-84) ^^383 of which ^^31 a 
was denved from taxation average incidence of taxation, 4d per head 

The town is divided into wards or mahaSas named for the most 
part after the companions in arms of the founder Diler Khdn It is 
connected with Shdhjahanpur Pdli, Sandi Hardoi and Pihdni by 
unmetalled roads it is also a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway The Sub-divisional courts and police station are placed m 
the endosure of the Jama Masjid, a mosque bmlt by Dtler Khin 
Vernacular school dispensarj and sardt (travellers rest house) No 
trade or manufacture of importance. Several markets are held m the 
different wards. 

Sh^hildd town has decreased m importance durmg the past hundred 
years, the inhabitants dating the decay from the dedme of the 
Delhi Empire and the rise of Oudh to independence The present 
population is said to be only one third of what it was formerly 
lieffenthaler describes Shahabkd, about 1770 a.d as of considerable 
circuit and nearly m the middle is a palace of bnck strengthened with 
towers like a fortress (the Ban Deorhi constructed by Drier Khin) 
with a vestibule and spaaous covered colonnade Most of the houses 
are of bnck and there is a fine mosque built of the same material, 
and enclosed by a wall The town extends a mile from north to south 
its breadth is something less but of its flounshing state little remains. 
When \isited by Tennant in 1,99 it was an expanse of ruins that 
appeared in the form of hills, and broken crumbling to dust Heber 
found It in 1824 a considerable town, or almost city with the remains 
of fortifications and many large houses 

The following account of Shah^bdd m 1850 is quoted from Sir 
\\ Sleeman s Tour through Oudh vol 11 pp 46 47 It is mterestmg 
as giving the ongin of the chronic ill feeling that exists between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus, which broke out into a not at the Muhar- 
ram festival of 1868 — Shahdbid is a very ancient and large town 
occupied chiefly by Pathin Musalmdns who are a very turbulent and 
fanatical set of fellows Subsukh Rai, a Hindu and the most respect 
able merchant in the District resided here, and for some time consented 
to officiate as the deputy of poor old Hdfiz \bdulli for the management 
of the town where his mfluence was great He had lent a good deal of 
money to the heads of some of the Pathan families of the town but 
finding few of them disposed to repay, he was last year obliged to refuse 
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furAer loans. They determined to take advantage of the coming 
Mukarram festival to revenge the afilronc, as men commonly do who 
live among such a fanatical community The tazias are commonly 
taken up and earned m procession ten days after the new moon vs 
first seen at any place where they are made , but in Oudh all go by 
the day in which the moon is seen from the capital of Lucknon As 
soon as she is seen at Lucknow the king issues an order throughout 
his dominions for the tasias to be taken in procession ten days after 
The moon was this year (1850) in Vov ember first seen on the 30th 
of the month at Lucknow but at Shihdbdd where the sky is generally 
clearer she had been seen on the 29 th Fhe men to a horn Subsukh 
Rai had refused further loans determined to take advantage of this 
incident to wreak their vengeance and when the deputy promulgated 
the kings order for the ta tas to be taken m procession ten dajs after 
the 30th, they instigated all the Muhammadans of the town to insist 
upon taking them out ten dajs after the 29th and persuaded them 
that the order had been fabneated or altered b> the malice of their 
Hindu deputy to insult their religious feelings. Ihe ta tas were taken 
out accordingly and having to pass the house of Subsukh Rai when 
their excitement or spirit of religion fervour had reached the highest 
pitch they there put them down broke open the door« entered in a 
crowd and plundered it of all the property they could find amounting 
to about 70000 rupees Subsukh Rdi was obliged to get out with his 
family at a back door and run for his life He went to Shahjahdnpur 
in our territory and put himself under the protection of the Magistrate 
Not content with all this the Muhammadans built a small mimature 
mosque at the door with some loose bricks, so that no one could go 
cither out or m without the risk of knocking it down or so inyuring 
this mock mosque as to rouse or enable the evil minded to rouac the 
whole Muhammadan population against the offender Poor Subsukh 
Kit has oeen utterly ruined, and ever since seeking m tain for redress 
1 he Government is neither disposed nor able to afford it and the poor 
boy who has non succeeded his learned father in the contract is helpless 
The little mock mosque of uncemented bncks still stands as a monu 
ment of the insolence of the Muhammadan population and the weak 
ness and apathy of the Oudh Government 

— Town m Piplf takst/ Ambala (Umballa) District 
Punjab situated m lat 30 10 K and long 76 55 on the Grand 
frunk road 16 miles south of Ambdla town Population (1881) 
10218 namely males 5091 and females 5127 Muhammadans 5961 
Hmdus 3600 Sikhs, 652 and Jams 5 Number of houses 1049. 
Mumapal income (1883-84) ;^5so or an average of is ojd. per 
head. Founded by one of the followers of Aii-uddfn Ghon about 
1086 A.D The town is well built of bnck and ornamented by several 
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handsome mansions of Sikh sarddrs Important Sikh family descended 
from Kam Singh^ immigrated hither in 1759 Government resumed 
half the estate on failure of heirs m 1863 , the remainder passed to 
two cousins representatives of another branch of the family In 
habitants pnncipally engaged in agriculture, no manufectures, local 
grain trade. 

flhAhAliAH — Town in Rimpur Stat^ Northwestern Provinces 
situated on the south bank of the Rimgangd in lat aS 33 30 N 
and long 79 4 e Population (1881) Saoo namely Muhammadans 
4987 and Hindus 3213 The town is built on nsing ground and 
is considered the healthiest place in the State The Nawdb has a 
summer residence in Shdhdbad built on the rums of an old mud fort 
It IS about 100 feet higher than the surrounding country, and commands 
a fine view for miles around Several old Pathin families live here 

— Town in Kashmir (Cashmere) State Northern India 
lAt 33 32 V long 75 16 E. Thornton says that it was a favounte 
residence of the early Mughal Emperors but has been suffered to fall 
into decaj Stands in the midst of a fruitful and picturesque valley 
famous for producing the finest wheat m Kashmir Bdz&r with a few 
shops Elevation above sea level 5600 feet 
BhjjhA MaAT — Town in Dhirwir District Bombay Presidency 
Population (1872) 6268 not separately returned m the Census Report 
of 1881 

phnhUdiL. — Sub-division of Khindesh District Bombay Presidency 
Area, 479 square miles Population (1881) 64 368 namely males 
32 717 and females 31 63I occupying 9075 houses, in 2 towns and 
149 villages Hindus number 44018 Muhammadans 2738 and 
others 17612 Although the Sub-division possesses two perenmal 
streams the Tdpti forming the southern boundary for a distance of 27 
miles, ind its tributary the Gomi it is on the whole scantily provided 
with surface water The prevailing soil is a rich loam restmg on a 
yellowish subsoil In 1363-64 the >ear of settlement 4475 holdings 
{khdtds) were recorded with -in average of 23 44 acres each andpa)'ing 
an average assessment of s. ojd The area under actual cultivation 

in 1878-79 was 112379 icres Cereal and millets occupied 80293 
acres pulses 10465 acres oil-seed^ 9938 acres fibres, 9957 acres 
and miscellaneous crops, 1726 acres In 1883 the Sub-division 
contained 2 criminal courts police circle (fAdrid) i , regular police 
49 men village watch (ihaaitdjts) 185 Land revenue, ^^24 497 
This region in 1370 formed part of the kingdom of Gujarat and 
was mvaded and laid waste by Malik Riji, the founder of a dynasty m 
Khdndesh Subsequently it passed to the Mughals and afterwards 
to the Mardthds. In 1818 it came under British rule 
SltfUiAda.— Chief town of the Shdhdda Sub-division Khdndesh 
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District, Bombay Presidency, situated 48 miles northwest of Dhuluk 
Together with Kulcdel it contained in 1881 a population of 5441 
Hmdus numbered 3675 Muhammadans, 1192 Jams, 35, uid 
others, 539 Municipality with an income m 1883-84 of ;£a88 
incidence of taxation, I id. Dispensary post-office. 

Bh^JlApar — Sutnlivision of Tbina District, Bombay Presidency 
Area, 870 square miles Population (1881) 107 729 namely males 
55 412 and females 52 317 occupying 18 630 houses in 273 village 
Hmdus number 104959, Muhammadans 2486, and others, 284 
Shdhipur includes the petty division of Mokhdd^ and Mas formerly 
known as Rolvan It is a stnp of country 50 miles long and 5 to 30 
miles broad, stretching in the east of the District below the Sahy^Ulns 
The country is, for the most part wild, broken by hills and covered 
with large forests. The open parts are m the south where there are 
wide tracts of nee lands The soil is mostly red and stony In 
1879-80 8880 holdings were recorded with an average area of 26^ 
acres each paying an average Government assessment of 78 iid 
In 1880-81 the actual area under cultivation was 98 226 acres 
Cereals and millets occupied 75 519 acres pulses, 14,364 acres 
oilseeds 8382 acres fibres, 330 acres and miscellaneous crops 54 
acres. In 1883 the Sub-division contained 4 cnminal courts police 
circles (Mifiufr) 3 regular pohee, 85 men. Land revenue ji^ii 727 
ShfUiApnr — Chief town of Shdh^pur Sub-di vision Thina District, 
Bombay Presidency situated on the Agra road about 54 miles north 
east of Bombay and about if miles from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway The town stands on the Bhadongi stream a feeder of the 
Bhdtsa nver and about 5 miles from the foot of Mahuli fort 
Population {1881) 2124, namely Hmdus 1923 Muhammadans, 192 
Parsis, 5 and Christians, 4 Head-quarters of a mdmlatdar con 
tains the usual public offices school and dispensary A fair attended 
by upwards of 3000 people is held on the great night of the 
Mahdsktvrdtn festival m February and a second and larger fair 
takes place about a fortnight afteiwards at the Hoii full moon (March- 
April) 

ShkMpnr ^Town m Singh, one of the southern Mardthd States, 
Bombay Presidency Lat 15 50 5 n long 74 33 56 e Popula 
tion (1881) 10732 namely males 5415 and females 5317 Hindus 
number 9269 Muhammadans, 994 Jams 37S and Chnstians, 91 
Shahipur is the most important trading place in Singh State The 
Population IS chiefly composed of bankers traders, and weavers. 
Silk dyeing is earned on to a great extent The town is governed by 
a municipal body Dispensary and school 
SbfUriln. — Town and muniapahty in Khandwi tahsU Nimdr 
Distnct, Central Provinces Population (1881) 2266, namely, Hindus 
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X 993 « and Muhammadans 343 Municipal income (1882--83) ^^57, 
average mcidence of taxation 6d per head 

Sh^bandar — Subdivision of Karachi District Sind Bombay 
Presidency lying between 23 35 and 25 n lat , and between 67 20 
and 68 48 e. long Area 3378 square miles. Population (1881) 

1 17 362} namely males 64 841 and females 52 521 , occupying 22 651 
houses, in x town and 360 villages. Hindus numbered 12 205 
Muhammadans V03450 Sikhs, 972 non Hindu abongmes 729 and 
Christians 6 

Sh^bandar consists mainly of a flat, alluvial p^ain fonnmg part of 
the delta of the Indus and cut up by numerous creeks the chief of 
which are the Kon channel (which is believed to have been formerly 
a mouth of the Eastern Nird) and the Pmyiri or Sir nver Large 
tracts are covered widi mangrove and tamansk jungle The south 
western portion is annually inundated and the belt bordering the sea 
affords excellent grazing ground for large herds of buffaloes. Number 
of canals m Shdhbandar 152 with an aggregate length of about 800 
miles. Government forests, 13 with an area of 38 287 acres. Game 
and fish abound The principal crops are nee occupying 76 per cent 
of the total culUvated area, and hdjra 13 per cent The average yield 
per acre of cleaned nee on good land is about 560 lbs. Vi heat cotton 
tobacco and sugar-cane are also grown In 1882-S3 the area assessed 
to land revenue was 257 662 acres and the area under actual cultiva- 
tion 115953 'Tbe total area held m jdgir or revenue ftee is 

estimated at 4^ 000 acres The annual value of the imports which are 
pnncipally cloth gram drugs oil gH sugar tobacco pepper aieca 
nut and copper and brass vessels, is estimated at about ^35 000 
and the exports m-imly agricultural produce, at jC'jqooo The 
manufactures comprise salt, coarse blankets and leathern and iron 
goods. Fans, 13 Aggregate length of roads 350 miles number of 
femes 34 

In 18S1-82 the total revenue of Shflhbandar Sub-division amounted 
to jC2g 626 of ahich ;;^27 028 was denved from imperial and ;^2598 
from local sources. The chief items are the land tax abkdrt or 
exase and stamp duties Total number of police 136 Subordinate 
civil court at Mirpur Batoxo Cnmioal courts 8 Police aedes 
(tJid/tds), 19 Municipal town i, namely Mirpur Batora Sub- 
ordinate jails at Mirpur Batoro and SujdwfL. Number of schools, 6 
with a total of 224 pupils Prevalent diseases intermittent fevers. 
Dispensary at Murpur Batoro 

phiLMwndfl.r — Td/ui of the Shdhbandar Sub-division Karachi 
District, Smd, Bombay Presidency \rea, 1388 square miles Popu 
lation (1881) 27814, namely males 15327 and females 12847 
occupying 5593 houses, m J07 villages Hindus number 2739, 
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Muhamtaadans, 34,694 Sikhs 193 and non Hindu abongines, 189 
In 1882-83 the area assessed to land revenue was 75 610 acres and 
the area under actual cultivation, 33 568 acres. Revenue, ;£75i8 
The t^uk contains a cnimnal courts , police circles {thdndi) 4, regular 
police, 37 men 

(Rif^s F&rf) — Chief town of Shdhbandar idluk 
SluUibandar Sub-division Karachi District Smd Bombay Presidency 
situated in lat 24 10 M and long 67° 56 e. in the ddta of the 
Indus 30 miles southwest of Mugalbhin, and 33 miles south of 
SujiwaL Population (1881) less than 200a Sh^bandar stood 
formerly on the east bank of the Malir one of the mouths of the 
Indus but It IS at present 10 miles distant from the nearest point of 
the nver The great salt waste commences about a mile to the south 
east of the town and on its westward side are extensive jungles of long 
btn grass It was to Shahbandar that the English factory was removed 
from Aurangabad when the latter place was deserted by the Indus 
and previous to the abandonment of the factory m 1775 it supported 
an establishment of 14 vessels for the navigation of the river Ihe 
disastrous flood which occurred about 1819 caused matenal changes 
m the lower part of the Indus and hastened the decay of Shihbandar 
which IS now an insignificant village Carless states that the native 
rulers of Smd had a fleet of 15 ships stationed here Vessels entered 
by the Richal the only accessible mouth and passing into the Hajimro 
through what is now the Kfaedewiri creek ascended that stream to 
about to miles above Ohotebiri, where it joined the Malir Shdh 
bandar is the head-quarters of a mukJUtdrkdr and of a tdppdddr pobce 
thdnd or circle with a force of 13 men 

Sh^hbdinftgar — Large village cn Shdhjahllnpur tahsil Shdhjahdnpur 
Distnct, North Western Provinces situated in lat 27 56 5 n and 
^ng. 79 55 6 E on the rner Garra, 3 miles from Shahjahdnpur town 
of which It may be said to form a suburb Population (1881) 3259 
The town is named after its founder Shahbaz Khin who settled here 
and built a fort about the same time as the foundation of Shdhjahanpur 
town m the middle of the 17th century His descendants remamed 
in possession up to the time of the Mutmy when the estate was con 
fiscated for rebellion and bestowed upon MauKi Shaikh Kbairud dfn, 
Deputy Collector at Bareilly 

Bbihbiqnir — Village m Kalyanpur tah^l Fatehpur Distnct 
North Western Provinces situated m lat 35 55 40 n , long 80 39 
35 E. 7 mites from Bindki and 13 miles from Fatehpur town Popu 
lation (1881) 1203 chiefiy kurmfs and Baniyis Police outpost 
stabon. Go^ market 

lUlilldAdplir — Tdluk of the Upper Smd Frontier District Smd 
Bombay Presidency This tdluk was until recently a part of Lirkhdna 
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Sub-division, and was formed out of parts of SujiwdI Rato Dero and 
Kambar tAluk In 1883 the tdluk contained 2 criminal courts police 
circle i regular police, 19 men. Revenue, ;iC8o54. 

Sh^d^dpur — Tdluk of the Hdla Sub-division Haidardbdd 
(Hyderdbid) District Smd Bombay Presidency Area, 733 square 
miles Population (1881) 55 593 namely males 30293 and females 
25300 occupying 8316 houses in i town and 1 1 1 villages Hindus 
number 6801 , Muhammadans, 43 658 Sikhs 2915 and non Hmdu 
aborigines 2219 In 1882-83 the area assessed to land revenue was 
53 969 acres and the area under actual cultivation 48 074 acres. In 
1883 the tdluk contained 3 cnmmal courts police circles {tkdnds) 7 
regular police 31 men Revenue ^£1386 

Bhdhdddpvr — Chief town ofShdbdidpur/rfA^i^ Haidardbad Distnct 
Sind Bombay Presidency situated in lat 25 56 n and long 68 40 
E. on tbe Jdmwah Canal 15 miles north east of Hdla and 40 miles 
north-east of Haidardbdd city Population (1881) 2068. Seat of a 
taukkttdrkdr^s office unth the usual public buildings Local trade in 
gram oil-seeds sugar and cloth valued at ;^6ooo transit trade m 
kdjra wheat, nee and cotton valued at about ;^io 000 Chief manu 
facture oil Shdhdadpur 15 said to have been founded two centunes 
ago by one Mir Shdhddd 

Sh&hdaitL — Village in Lahore District Punjab situated in lat. 
31 40 N and long. ,4 20 e on the west bank of the Ravi, nearly 
opposite Lahore city from which it is distant about 6 miles. Popula 
tion (1881) 3847 Contains the mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangfr 
and his wife Niir Jahdn and the tomb of ^saf Khdn brother of the 
empress, in a beautiful garden a favourite resort of the residents of 
Lahore The Sikhs committed great depredations upon all the build 
mgs carrying off much of the marble facings and enamelled work 
to decorate their own temple at Amritsar (Umntsur) Shilidara is 
the second station from Lahore on the Punjab Nonhern State 
Railway 

Sh&hdara. — Town and municipality in Ghaxtibad iaksil Meerut 
(Merath) Distnct North M estem Provinces situated m lat 28 40 5 
N and long 77 20 10 e near the left bank of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal about 3 1 miles south west of Meerut city and a station on the 
Smd Punjab and Delhi Railway The town was founded by the 
Emperor Shih Jahdn who gave it its present name of Royal Gate, 
and designed it as an emporium for the supply of gram to his troops. 
Sacked by Surdj Mall Jdt, of Bhartpur and plundered by the soldiers 
of Ahmad Shdh Duidni just before the battle of Pdnfpat Population 
(1881) 6552 namely Hindus 4853 Muhammadans, 1505 Jams, 
132 and Christians 62 Muniapal income (1883-84), jC^io Manu 
factnre of sweetmeats. Large trade in shoes and leather unportant 
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sogar lefiaertes. Police station po£^ office and handsome new taHu or 
native inn 

8 hAli D]Len*-~VilU^ nuns in Rivnil Pindi Distncti Pnnjafak — 
Ste Dkri Shahan 

aiiAlijfn.1^ — Town in Kbutihan tahi^il Jaunpur District, North 
Western Provinces situated in lit 26 a 42 n , long: 82 43 36 e. 
on the metalled road to Faiz^bid 8 miles north-east of Khutahan town 
The town owes its ongm to the Nawib ^^azlr of Oudh, Shuja-ud' 
daul4 who built a market plac^ a Hradart and a dargak or tomb in 
honour of the famous Mecca saint Shdh Hazrat Ali Population 
(1881) 6317, namely Hindus 4708 and Muhammadans 1609. At 
the commencement of Bntish rule Shdhganj was and still remains, 
a thriving matt, second only to Jaunpur m commercial importance 
Large centre of cotton trade with markets on Tuesdays and Saturdavs. 
Sdiool post-office police station dispensary and station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Rmlway A house-tax is lei led for police and con 
servancy purposes, realizing 2 08 in 1882-83 

ShAhgaiy (or Muktmpur) —Town m kaizabid (Fyzdbad) District 
Oudh situated about 10 miles from Faizibad tonn Founded by a 
Mughal on the village hnd of Mukimpur seized by Rijd Darshan 
Smgh whose fort and residence became celebrated during the Mutiny 
of 1857 Population (1881) 3191 namely 2622 Hindus and 569 
Muhammadans Mosque temples, and vernacular school 

Shdllgar]!. — Chief town of a tract bearing the same name in Bandi 
faksil S^ar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces situated in lat 24 
19 N and long 79 e 40 miles north-east of Sagar towa Originally 
part of the Gond kingdom of Mandhi it continued till 1857 to be the 
head-quarters of an independent chief of ancient Uncage Population 
(1881)2155 namelv Hindus, 1/47 Muhammadans, 241 Kabirpanthls, 
43 Jams, r 23 and other j Shahgarb stands at the foot of a lofty 
hill range ujth jungle on nearly eiery side The small fort, now in 
rums, on the east of the village contained the Raja s palace At the 
villages of Baret^ Amarmao, Hirjpur and Tigord, all in the north 
of the tract iron ore is smelted and sent to Cawnpur Markets are 
held every Tuesday and Saturdaj Government boys school girls 
school and dispensary 

8h^ — Canal in Gurdispur Amritsar and Lahore Districts 
Punjab . — See Hasi i 

SLkhlwAL — Town in Shdhpur ^ahs^I^ Shdhpur District, Punjab — &if 
Sahiwau 

Shilyabdaptir — A British District in the lieutenant Governorship 
of the North Western Provinces lying between 27 35 and 28 28 15 
yt Ut. and between 79 23 and 80 25 45 e. long Area {1881}, 
1745 square miles Population 856,946 souls Shdhjahdnpur fwins 
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4he easternmost Distnct of the Rohilkhand Division It u bounded 
on the north west and north by Pilibhft and Bareilly (Bareh) Districts 
on the east by the Oudh District of Khen on the soutb by Hardoi 
District, and by the Ganges which separates it from Fanikhibdd 
pistnct , and on the west by Budiun and Bareilly Distncts The 
Udmiiiistiative head-quarters are at the city of Shahjahanfur 
Pkyucal Aspens — ^The District of Shihjahdnpur consists of a long 
tuuTOw tract running upward from the Ganges m the south west 
towards the Himalayas reaching to within 3 miles of the Saidi nver 
on the north-east nearly at right angles to the river system of the Rohil 
khand plain Hence its natural features depend almost entirely upon 
the vanous streams which have cut themselves deep channels through 
the alluvial soil of the Gangetic basin. The north-eastern comer 
beyond the Gdmti, presents an appearance not unlike that of the tarat 
or damp submontane belt A large area still remains under forest or 
lies otherwise waste A scanty population inhabits this malarious tract 
but water rises close to the surface and the natural fertility of the soil 
IS on y marred by the feverish exhalations 
The next section between the Giimti and the Khanaut, passes from 
a rather wild and unhealthy northern region to a densely mhabited stnp 
cdong the southern nver, consisting of a productive loam well cultivated 
^th sugar-cane and other remunerative crops The Khanaut falls into 
the Deoha or Garra just below Shahjahinpur aty and the triangle 
enclosed between the confluent streams though fertile in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their vall^s consists of a thmly peopled 
country overgrown with thorn and dkdk jungle 
The section between the Deoha and the Garii comprises much 
marshy land but south of the latter rner the country rises m a sandy 
ndge tilt It reaches the valley of the Rirnganga, through which the 
stream wanders m changing courses, destroying and re-formmg its 
banks with great rapidity Thence to the Ganges stretches a con 
tinuous lowland consisting of marsh} patches alternatmg with a stifr 
clay soil, and requiring irrigation in parts. This is supphed by the Sot 
and other streams, which are utilised by being dammed up at particular 
places and the water thus stored is distnbuted in channels often to 
great distances. Cultivation is here less easy and less remunerative 
In the bed of the Ganges at the extreme south of the Distnct, are 
lowlands covered with high grass and brushwood 

Phe Ramgangd and the Deoha or Garra change their channels m a 
most arbitrary manner the Rimgingi to an extent perhajis unparalleled 
the case of any nver of equal volume Each rapidly replaces the 
land destroyed by fresh alluvial deposits and there are thus two 
broad lines of nch soil crossing the District These tracts of alluvial 
deposit alternating with hard claj occupy with the great sandy ndge 
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that hes between the valleys of the Rimgangi and Deoha, the whole 
aouthem and central parts of the Distnct The northern part may be 
roughly dmded into two tracts— <i) the moist tarit like tract compnsing 
iCbutir pargand and the northern part of Pawdyan and (a) the nch 
sugar producing country about Pawdyan and Bardgdon There are in 
each tract minor variations, narrow ndges of light soil above the smaller 
rivers and streams, or small tracts of hard soil ui depressions near the 
larger jMis or lakes 

The Kimgangd ibnns the mam waterway of the District, being 
navigable as £ar as K.ola Ghdt, near Jalaldbdd whence considerable 
quantities of cereals and pulses are shipped in country boats by 
Cawnpur traders for the Ganges ports. A few swampy Jakes m 
the lower pomons of the District afford irrigation for the spring crops 
in their neighbourhood No large pasture grounds exist anywhere but 
cattle are sent m large herrb from the northern pargands to graze m 
Nepdl during the cold weather, returning at the commencement of the 
rams 

Khutdr pargand in the north of the Distnct contains a w ide area of 
still unreclaimed jungle, consisting chiefly of sdl but not now cortain 
mg any large trees. Ihe jungles are however of great value as 
furnishing large quantities of timber for house building purposes Two 
smaller tracts of the same description of jungle exist m Pawdyan 
pargana — one on the river GiSmti and one on the Khanaut but in the 
rest of the Distnct the jungle consists simply of dwarf dMk and thorn 
bushes and is almost confined to the hardest and poorest soil in \igohi 
Jalalabad ..nd Jamaur pargands The total of this unreclaimed area 
consisung of forest dhdk jungle, open grass land etc amounted at the 
time of the land settlement to 226^ square miles or 17 per cent of the 
whole District area. The only mineral product of Shdhjahdnpur 
18 kankar or nodular Limestone either burnt into lime, or used in its 
raw state for road metalling 

Fcrtt Aafura — Leopards are not uncommon in the jungle tracts in 
the north of the District and a wandering tiger or lynx is occasion 
ally shot. Spotted deer frequent the northern jungle and nf/gat and 
wild hog are found m small numbers in the patches of dkak scrub 
scattered about the Distnct The antelope is met mth in small num 
bers almost everywhere and in large herds on the highlands near the 
Gumti and in the valley of the Ganges Smaller game composes 
flonken hare black and grey partridge quail sand grouse, and pea 
fowl, found almost everywhere The large ponds and marshes abound 
m water fowl of all sorts and several kinds of geese ducks, teal and 
snipe afford excellent sport for about four months during the cold 
season 

mstory — Shihjahfbipur possesses little separate history of its own 
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before Its annexation by the Bntish m i8oi Dunng the early Musah 
rain times, it always formed part of Katber proper or the country of 
the Kathenya Rajputs nearly the whole of its pargands lying east of 
the R^mganglL and it was then included under the government of 
Budiun Shihjah^npur town was founded in the reign of Shdh Jah^ 
by Nawdb Bah^ur Khdn a Pathdn who named it in honour of the 
Emperor About 1720 AH Muhammad Kh^n who had nsen into 
power at the head of his RohilM clansmen defeated the Governors of 
Bareilly (Bareli) and Moradabdd and himself assumed the rule of those 
two Districts together with ShihjahSnpur On his death in 1751 
Hadz Rahmat khin the guardian of his sons became leader of the 
Rohill^ and defeated the impena] troops sent against him. Shdh 
jahinpur remained under the Bareilly authonties till 1774, when the 
Nawdb Wazir of Oudh overran Rohilkhand with the aid of Warren 
Hastings. The Rohillds however had never gained complete control 
over the eastern portion of Shahjah^pur Diatnct though their power 
was drml} established m the west The Gaut or Kathenya Th^tirs 
also retained their independence among the uild wastes of the north 
Shihjahanpur indeed lying on the border between Oudh and Rohil 
khand, formed a sort of debateable land between the two Provinces 
but the sympathies and connections of the Sh&hjah&npur Pathins lay 
always with Oudh rather than with the Rohill^ The Nawib \\azirs 
held Rohilkhand from 1774 till 1801 when it was ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Lucknow 

Thenceforward our rule was never disturbed until the Mutiny 
although the District bordered upon the most turbulent part of Oudh 
In 1857 however Shahjahdnpur became the scene of open rebellion 
The news of the Meerut (Merath) outbreak arrived on the 15th of 
May but all remained quiet till the 25th when the sepoys informed 
their officers that the mob intended to plunder the treasury Precautions 
were taken against such an attempt , but on the 31st while most of 
the officers, civil and military, were at church some of the sepoys forced 
their way into the building and attacked them Three Europeans were 
shot down at once the remainder closed the doors and aided by their 
servants, together with a hundred faithful sepoys held the church against 
the mutineers The other officers then joined them, and the whole party 
escaped, first to Pawdyan and afterwards to MuhamdL The mutineers 
burnt the station plundered the treasury, and made their way to the 
centre of local disaffection at Bareilly 

A rebel Government, under Kadir AH Khdn was proclaimed on the 
1st of June On the iSth Ghulam Kddir Khdn the hereditary Nawdb 
of Shdhjahdnpur passed through on his way to Bareilly, where he 
was appomted Ndzim of Shdhjahdnpur by Khdn Bahddur Khan. On 
the 33rd the Nawdb returned to his utular post, and superseded Kddir 
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Alt. He remained m power from June 1857 till January 1858, when 
our txoopi reoccupied Fatehgaxh The Nawib of Fatehgarh and Fixoz 
Shdh then fled to Shihjahinpur and on to Bareilly After the tall of 
Lucknow tile Ntba Sihib also fled to Shdhjahdnpur but remained only 
ten days, and proceeded onward to Bareilly In January the Nawdb 
put to death Hiroid Hassan Khin Deputy Collector and Muhammad 
Hassan subordinate judge for corresponding with the En^^tsh On 
the 30th of Apnl 1858 the Bntish force under Lord C 1 >de reached 
Shahjahinpur The rebels fled to Muhamdi and the Bnush went on 
to Bareilly on the and of May leaving only a small detachment to 
guard the station. The rebels then assembled once more and besieged 
our troops for nine days but Brigadier Jones column relieved them 
on the 12 th and autfaonty was then finally re-establishcd 

Population — The Census of 1853 returned the number of inhabit 
ants at {|86 096 persons That of 1865 showed a total of i 018 127 
bemg an increase of 32 021 persons or 3 2 per cent The Census 
of 1872 gave the population as 951 006 showing a further decrease 
of 67111 persons, or 6 6 per cent since 1866 and of 35090 
persons, or 3 5 per cent in the whole nineteen years These returns 
yield, however fallacious infereuces, if compared with the area, which 
mcreased by 20 square miles in the first twelve years, and decreased 
by 605 square miles, or 35 i per cent in the seven years from 1865 
to 1872 owing to the transfer of Furanpur parganA to Filibhit Dis 
tnct The real rate of increase may bnt be seen from the figures 
representing the density of population, which amounted to 427 persons 
per square mile in 1853 437 in 1865 and 549 m 1872 It must be 
borne in mind that the pargand transferred to Filibhft between 1865 
and 1872 l>ing close to the foot of the Himilayas in the pestilential 
tardi tud a much sparser population than any other portion of the 
District 

At the last Census in iSSr the population was returned at 856 946 
showing a real decrease of 94,060 or 99 per cent since 1872 This 
decrease is wholly due to the effects of the famine of 1877-78 m 
which ShihjahinpuT suffered terribly the mortality from starvation or 
diseases caused by privation bemg estimated at not less than 150 00a 
For details of this famine see the section of this article, on Natural 
Calamities. 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be bnefly summanzed as 
follows — ^Area of District 1,45 7 square miles number of towns 6 
and of milages 2020 houses, 123 640 Average density of popula 
tion 491 persons per square mile towns or milages per square 
mile I 16 , persons per town or village, 423 , houses per square mile 
70*8 inmates per house 69 Total population 856946 namely, 
males 460 064, and females 396 882 proportion of males, 53*6 per 
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cent llie excessive proportion of males is doubtless due to the former 
prevalence of female infiuitiade , but the Infanticide \ct has been 
put in force m certain villages of ^e Distnct and is working well for 
the suppression of the practice In i88i in five clans of Bijputs 
Ahirs, Ahars Gdjars and Jdts, suspected of infanticide and proclaimed 
as such to the number of 129 886 the proportion of females was as low 
AS 43 2 per cent That the Act is working satis&ctonly is proved b> 
the fact that of 30461 children under ten years of age belonging to 
the above tribes, females numbered 14,259 or 46 7 per cent Classi 
fied according to sex and age, Shihjahdnpur contained in 1881 — 
under 15 years of age, boys 173 1 19 and girls 143393, total 
children 316 512 or 36 9 per cent of the populaticm 15 years 
and upwards males z86 945 and females 2^3 489 total adults, 
540 434 or 63 I per cent 

Religion — ^As regards religious distinctions, the population is classified 
as follows — Hindus 735 244, or 85 8 per cent of the Distnct popula 
tion Muhammadans 120 214 Chnstians 1408 Sikhs, 78 and 
Pdrsis 2 Of higher caste Hindus Brdhmans number 59 366 Hajputs 
60 398 Gosains 2616 Bhits 1680 Baniyis 22 864 and Kiyarths, 
1 1 282 The lower or biSdra castes who form the bulk of the population 
include the following — Kiirmi, the pnncipal agncultural class, and 
most numerous caste m the Distnct 103 958 Chamir 85 481 
Kachhf, 59058 Ahir 65216 Kahar 34,965 Kon 22771 Tell 
21943 Dhobi 17232 ?asi 17186 Gadani, 16662 Barhii 

16067 Bhurjl 143C1 Vdi 14334 Dhanufc 11633 Lohar 

10069 Kumbhir 8993 Bhangi 7228 kalw^r 6915 Sonir 5185 
Giijar 3163 Loniyd 2877 Lodhi, 2413, kathik 2221 Tambuli 
1940 and Mdli 1845 

Of the Muhammadans onl> 181 are recorded as Shias by sect in the 
Census Report, the remainder being all Sunnis Classified by race as 
distinguished from religion the Musalmdns consist of three classes — 
Mtlkis so called because their ancestors were the class to whom 
principally vnlks or revenue free grants of lands were given by the 
Muhammadan rulers of the countiy They are sub-divided into 
Sayyids and Shaikhs and are reputed to be the descendants of 
Arabs. The Pathdns or Afehdns, and the Mughals, are descended 
from immigrants into India from bejond the north west The 
Indian Muhammadans or descendants of converts from Hinduism 
include 677 Rajputs and Mewatis b> descent In the khaddr of the 
Ganges m JaldUbdd tahsil a peculiar class of Musalmans called 
Pankhias are found m small isolated hamlets. These profess to be 
stnet Muhammadans but transgress the law of Islim by eating turtles, 
crocodiles and other animals usually regarded as forbidden food. They 
appear to be a fairly welltodo cultivating class and their hamlets 
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show a stock of cattle» goats, and poultry much larger than that 
possessed by ordinary Hindu cultivators 

The Christian population consists of—Europeans 942 Eurasians, 6 , 
and natives, 460 The different sects include the Churches of England 
and Rome Presbyterians, Baptists Methodists and esleyans The 
Amencan Baptist Mission ha^ had a station at Shahjabinpur since 
1859 with several schools for boys and girls m the city one teaching 
up to the umversity entrance standard There is also a Christian 
vdlage at Panapur 10 miles east of the city connected with a boys 
orphanage under charge of the Mission compnsing about 900 acres 
of land laid out in small farms and cultivated by about 300 native 
Chnstians The children of the orphanage are fed clothed educated, 
and instructed m various trades by the Mission, which receives a 
Co\ernment grant in-aid of j^25 a month The Mission altogether 
mamtains 26 day schools in the District iS for girls and 8 for boys 
attended in 1882 by 303 girls and 627 bo}s 

Urban and Rural Population , — Shahjahinpur contains six towns with 
more than five thousand inhabitants namel} Shahjahanplr popula 
tiOQ (1S81) 74,830 TiLHAR,i3 35i Jalalabad 80 5 Khudaganj, 
6925 Miraxpur Katra, 5949 and Pawaaan 5478 The urban 
population thus disclosed amounts to 116558 or 136 per cent of 
the District population leaving 740 3S8 or 86 40 per cent as forming 
the rural population The only two municipal towns however are 
Shdhjahanpur and Tilh^r Total muniapal income (1883-^4) ^£731 6 
of which ^^581 8 was derived from taxation in the shape of octroi 
duties average incidence of taxation is 3d per head of the popular 
tion <93 963) within muniapal limits The police and conservancy 
arrangements of the other towns is provided for b} a small house tax 
levied under the {novisions of Act xx of 1856 Of the 2020 minor 
villages, 829 contam less than two hundred inhabitants 754 between 
two hundred and five hundred 322 between five hundred and a 
thousand 97 between one thousand and two thousand 13 between 
two thousand and three thousand and five between three thousand 
and five thousand 

Material Condition of the People — In the central portion of the 
Distnct, the people are well off uid inhabit a nchiy cultivated plain, 
scarcely inferior to that of the Dodb In the extreme north however, 
agnculture is backward waste tracts are numerous, and the people are 
poor and miserable like their neighbours in the tardt In the south 
also, where the swampy tract between the Rdmgangit and the Ganges 
alternates with stretches of stiff clay, the condition of the agncultural 
classes is much less prosperous: The best class of houses in towns 
rar^y cost more than ;^3oo the common huts of the peasantry about 
The latter consist merely of mud walls roofed wrath thateb 
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As r^rds occupation the Census Report of 1881 distnbutes the 
total male population among six great classes. The tirst or pro- 
fessional class numbers 7803 includmg 437a engaged m the general 
government, 1228 m mibtary defence and 2203 in the learned pro 
fessiona or in literature The second or domestic class numbers 1931 
and comprises all males employed as private servants washermen 
water-earners barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, etc The third or com 
mercial class numbers /588 and includes all persons who buy or sell 
or keep or lend money or goods such as bankers money lenders 
brokers shopkeepers etc 2338 and persons engaged in the carnage 
of men or goods such as pack-earners carters, etc 5250 Of the 
fourth or agricultural class, besides the 225 509 males engaged in 
agnculture the Census returns show 1270 persons engaged about 
animals, such as shepherds, etc making a total of 226 779 The fifth 
or industrial class numbers 41 030 including all persons engaged in 
mdustnal arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters 
perfumers etc, 3016 those engaged in textile manufactures such as 
weavers tailors cotton-cleaners, etc 18 456 preparers of articles of 
food or dnnk, such as grain i>archeis, confectioners, cooks, etc 9840 
and dealers m all animal vegetable or mineral substances 9718 The 
sixth or indefinite class numbers 174,933 compnsmg all general 
labourers 2 1 050 and persons of independent means male children 
and unspeafied 153 883 

Agnculture — The course of tillage follows the ordinary rule of the 
North Western Provinces coiisistmg of the kharif or autumn harvest— 
chief staples, cotton ric^ bdjra^ and jodr and the raH or spring 
harvest including wheat barley oats vetch and peas. Sugarcane is 
grown m the low l>mg lands and Indian com on ground capable of 
bearing tivo crops a year Of the total District area of 1745 7 square 
miles 1089 6 square miles were returned m 1883-84 as under cultiva 
tion 463 7 square miles were available for cultivation 173 5 square miles 
were uncultivable waste while 18 9 square miles were uon assessed or 
held revenue free. The total crop area in 1883-84 (including lands 
bearing two harvests m the year) was returned at 730819 acres, as 
follows — wheat and barle> 290 933 acres pulses 44 170 acres 
oil-seeds, 516 acres miscellaneous, 12 194 acres Khan / — rice 
96241 acres millets, 152977 acres cotton 2665 acres oilseeds 
X582 acres miscellaneous, 88 578 acres The crops belonging to neither 
season were — sugar-cane 38 509 acres , and vegetables, 2454 acres. 

There are no urigation canals m Shdbjahinpur nor does there 
s^ppear any need for them as the rainfell is copious, and the water 
level only from 12 to 15 feet below the surface Imgation is abun 
dantly furnished by wells tanks ponds and the damming up of the 
minor rivers and streams In 1883-84 the area thus irrigated was 
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retumed at as9 807 acres. Manure is employed where obtainable, but 
the poverty of the cultivators sddom permits them to let their land he 
fallow The land tenures belong to the standard types of the Province, 
The country however has been too recently occupied to have acquired 
such comphcated holdings or undergone such minute sub-division as 
m the Lower Doib. The homed cattle of the District are small and 
weak, and good draught oxen can only be obtained by importation 
ftam beyond the Ganges Government has made several attempts to 
imjwove the breed but the people show no disposition to avail them 
selves of the facilities offered to them 
Zaud Teauns Hent etc —At the tune of the settlement of the Distnct 
out of a total of 3063 revenue-paying estates in Shihjahinpur, 2191 
were held under zaminddH and 872 under pattiddri tenure. The area 
alienated m perpetuity in rent free grants of land made by the zaminddr 
propnetors, amounted to ii 7x2 acres or a little over i per cent of 
the total area Cultivating tenures are divided into the two primary 
riaws of proprietary and non jaropnetaiy holdmgs The fields culti 
vated by propnetom are called sir or homestead lands. The non 
propnetary culbvators are either tenants with a right of occupancy or 
tenants-at will Under the operation of the present rent law tenants- 
atwiU are always on the way to acquiring the status of pnvileged 
tenants with rights of occupancy the only qualification necessary 
being continuous cultivation of the same lands (other than sir lands) for 
twelve years At the tune of settlement the propnetors held them 
selves 13 43 per cent of the cultivated area as rir land occupancy 
tenants, 61 31 per cent and tenants-at will 25 37 per cent One 
reastm for the large proportion of occupancy tenants is said to be the 
universal prevalence of money rents all over the District, except m the 
worst parts of Fawdyan and Khutdr pargands 
The total male adult agricultural population in Shdhjahanpur District 
m 1881 was retumed at 235,509 made up as follows — Landed 
propnetors, 8468 estate servants and agents, X047 tenant cultivators 
178352 and agncultural labourers, 37642 The population entirely 
dependent on the soil however numbered 622 593 or 72 65 per cent 
of that of the whole District Average area cultivated by each male 
adult agriculturist 3 13 acrea Total Government assessment, includ 
mg local rates and cesses levied upon the land ;^x39,76o, or an 
average of 4s. per cultivated acre Rental paid by cultivators, includmg 
cesses, ^^219868 or an average of 6s. 2}d per cultivated acre. 
Custom, rather than competition has regulated the rates of rent in this 
District, and the higher rates are still much the same as they were ui 
x8x8. The lower rates, however, were enhanced at the time of settle 
m^t by an average of 6^ per cent The following is a statement 
of the mazunum and minimum rates prevailing for each of the six 
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pnncipal classes of land — Homestead {gauhAni) land, jGrom 7s. 6d. to 
x6s. an acre first class loam {domat^t from 4s 6d. to los. an acre 
second-class loam from 3s. to 7s 6dL an acre clay {mattyd^ 3& 6d. 
to Ss. an acre sand {blutr) from as. 3d to 5& an acre and hard clay 
{dhdnkar and kkdpai) from as. 3d to 5s. an acre. Rates of rent are 
determmed quite as much by the respectabili^ of the tenant as by the 
quality of the soil, the lowest rates bemg paid by Brdhmans Rijputs, 
and high-dass Muhammadans and the highest by the lower castes of 
Hmdus and mfenor orders of Muhammadans 

The following statement of the prices per cwt of agncultural produce 
for the three years 1861 1871 and 1881 which may be regarded as 
normal years, shows the steady advance in prices which has been made 
of late years — Wheat, i86x 35. i|d 1871 4s , and 1881 5a 4d. per 
cwt Barley 1861 as. 7d 1871, 3s i^d and x88i 4s xd. per 
cwt BAjra 1861 as. lojd. 1871 3s ii^d and x88i 4s 7d. per 
cwt Jodr 1861 as qd. , 1871 3s ii^d and 188 j 45,3d per cwt 
Common nee 1861,4s xid , 1871 5s iid and 1881 7s ad. per 
cwt Best nee 1861 8s 5d 1871 i8s 8d and 1881 i5s.percwt 
Wages have risen m proportion. Coohes and agncultural labourers 
who were paid from ad to ajd. a day in 1858 received from 3d to 
3|d in 1882 while the wages of skilled labourer^ such as smiths 
carpenters, and masons, have risen from 4^d. to 6d and upwards a day 
in the same penod. 

NatttnU CaiamtUes — Shihjahinpur suffers from droughtand famine 
though Its proximity to the hills sometimes saves it from the worst 
extremities to which neighbounng Distncts are exposed The great 
famine of 1783-84, though severely felt in Rohilkhand did not press 
so heavily upon this Division as upon Agra and the south west In 
1803-04 two years after the cession, ram completely failed for the 
autumn ciop& In 1825-26 drought agam occurred but did not 
bnng about famine m the stnetest sense. In 1837-38 the autumn rams 
failed, but a slight fall in Febniaiy saved the harvest m part though 
great dearth of gram ensued The Camme of 1860-61 was severely fdt 
throughout Rohilkhand, and Shibjahinpur suffered hke its neighbours^ 
though it escaped the extreme misery which fell upon the contiguous 
District of Budaun. In the famine of 1868-69 Shihjahdnpur escaped 
lightly although during the period of pressure, lasting for seven weeks, 
the suffering was extremely severe 

Perhaps the District suffered more severely in the famine of 
1 87 7-79 than on an) previous occasion m the present century A 
senes of bad harvests had followed the previous scarcity of i868-*69^ 
and the heavy demands by the beginning of 1877 for the export of 
gram to Southern India caused such a depletion of stocks, as to 
convert what would otherwise have been a severe scarcity mto actual 
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fiunine. On the 7th Augnst 1877 the Collector reported *roanng 
hot winds, and not a vestige of green anywhere Although a 
httle rain fdl towards the end of August paces of gram had men 
beyond the purchasii^ power of the poorest class early m September , 
ai^ the kAaH/oc autumn harvest was a total failure. A timely fall of 
7ain, however, early in October enabled the sowings for the raU or 
spnng crops to be mad^ the requisite seed com being provided by 
Government, while small money loans were arranged for from the 
tnah&jans through the taksiiddrs in the intenor of the Distnct on the 
secunty of the landholders. By December the spnng sowings were 
over and relief works were started m the shape of earthwork and the 
collecuon of road materials for those able to labour and a poorhouse 
for the helpless and infirm while high caste women who do not appear 
in pubhc received assistance in their own homes. But the cultivating 
classes generally declined to submit to what they deemed the indignity 
of road work, and preferred living as best they could on wild pot herbs 
(rdj) which they could gather in the neighbourhood of their own 
homes, to earmng the wages offered on the works For artisans and 
labourers m the city work was provided by the mumcipahty fhe 
consequence of this entire subshtution of green food for the ordinary 
coarse grains consumed by the peasantry was that their strength failed 
and they succumbed in large numbers to the cold at the end of 
December and beginning of January 

The raH harvest in 1878 was generally fair notwithstanding some 
partial loss from hailstorms and superabundance of moisture , and the 
high paces prevailing did much to recoup the cultivators But the 
condition of the day labourers still caused grave anxiety The autumn 
rams, although delayed fell in sufficient abundance to ensure the 
prospects of the ensumg harvest and relief works were closed by 
the middle of November and the poorhouses by the end of December 
1S7S The mortality caused by the famine was vciy heavy 60659 
deaths are reported to have occurred between November 1877 and 
October 1878 The after effects of famine m the deterioration of the 
strength of the people were tembly illustrated in the fever epidemic 
which raged during 1879 and part of 1880 The registered death rate, 
which stood at 29 37 per thousand m 1877 rose to 57 04 per thousand 
m 1878 and to 53 59 per thousand in 1879, falling again to 34 30 
per thousand in 1880 

Commeru and Trade etc — The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway is 
the mam channel for the commerce of Shihjahinpur It enters the 
Distnct near Kahehi, and leaves it near Fatehganj after a course 
aS. 39 miles withm its limits. There are stations at Kahelii, Rosa 
Junction Shihjahinpur Tilhar and Miranpur Katra Four metalled 
roads also form great arteries of traffic, namely the Rohilkhand Trunk 
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Road , the read from Pawiyan through Shihjahinpur to JaUUbdd from 
Lucknow to Bareilly nid Sh^hjahdnpur and Tilhir and from Fatehgarh 
through JaUlibdd to Miranpur Katra. Total length of roads, 337 
miles. Cereals and pulses are earned down the Rdmgangd by Cawn 
pur traders, who send dieir boats to Kolaghdt, near Jal^Ubdd Gram 
and raw sugar are conveyed on the Deoha from Sh^jah^npur Some 
through traffic exists from Pilibhf^ where boats are built and 
despatched down stream laden with produce. A considerable quantity 
of timber is also floated down from Filibbit Sugar is largely manu 
factured, and forms the chief export of the District It formerly went 
by cart to Agra and other trans-Jumna marts salt and cotton bemg 
imported in return but most of this traffic now finds an outlet by the 
railway which also conveys the cotton from Chandausf, the chief 
mark^ for that staple in Rohilkhand European goods metals, and 
salt form the mam items of import trade The prmcipal manufacture 
under European supenntendence is that of sugar started thirty yeais 
ago at the Rosa factory near Sh^hjahdnpur, by Messrs. Caiew & Co 
The factory was destroyed durmg the Mutiny but was restored and 
has been continued ever since Rum is also distilled here and largely 
sold to the Commissanat Department The works are connected 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by a short branch hne 
3} miles long and are capable of turning out 600 000 gallons of rum 
and 1 20,000 mounds of sugar The still head duty due to Government 
on rum sold to the public (exclusive of that supplied to the Commis- 
sanat Department) amounts to nearly ^^30 000 a year 
Administration . — Shihjahinpur is the seat of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge, whose avil jurisdiction extends also over the adjoining Dis- 
trict of Bud^un He holds crimmal sessions at Buddun town alter 
nately with the Judge of Bareilly The Distnct staff comprises a 
Collector Magistrate, Joint Magistrate Assistant Magistrate and 
uncovenanted Deputy Magistrate besides a sub-deputy opium agent, 
and the usual fiscal medical and constabulary officids. The total 
amount of revenue — imperial municipal and local — raised in the 
Distnct in 1876 amounted to £191 308, or 3s lofd. per head of 
the population Of this sum, the land tax contnbuted ;^ii8 44a 
In 1883-84, the total revenue of the Distnct amounted to j^i86 162 
of which the pnnapal items were — land revenue 
stamps jCi3 786 excise ^^32 807 provinaal rates ;^i4,i49 
assessed taxes, ^£“2356 , registration ^^753 The total cost of cml 
administration as represented by the pay of officials and police, 
in 1883-84, was ;^3i 821 Number of avil judges, 13 number of 
magistrates, 30 In 1883 the regular and town pohee force consisted 
of 648 officers and men, maintained at a total cost o/t ^^6635 There 
» also a village watch or rural police {cAau^dirs) numbenng 2081 m 
VOU XIL * 
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1883, maintuned at a cost of ;^75i8. The total machinery therefore, 
for the protection of person and property consisted of 3729 officers 
and men giving one man to every 6 square mile of area or to 
every 314 of the population Total cost £14^1$^ equal to an 
average of as. zid. per square mile of area or 3jd. per head 
of population. The Distnct jail at Shdhjahanpur contained durmg 
the same year a daily average of 320 pnsoners, of whom 15 were females. 
Postal commumcation is carried on by 9 imperial and 10 local post 
offices and the telegraph is m operation at all the stations on the 
Oudh and Hohilkhand Railway 

The educational returns m 1883 showed a total of 140 Government 
aided and inspected schools with a roll of 4563 pupils This is 
exclusive of unaided and uninspected schools The Census Report of 
1881 returned 5922 bo>s and 136 girls as under mstniction, besides 
17 080 males and 317 females able to read and i^Tite but not 
under mstruction The schools conducted by the Amencan Baptist 
Mission have been already alluded to in a previous section of this 
article 

For fiscal and administrative purposes the District is sub divided 
mto 4 /ahsS/s and Z2 pargands 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Shahjahdnpur is much damper 
than that of the Upper Dodb and some'nhat more so than the other 
portions of the Rohilkhand plain Six weeks seldom pass at an) time 
of the year without a fall of rain and the prevailing wind sets easterly 
from the cloudy summits of the Him^yas. The heat dunng the hot 
months does not equal that of the neighbouring Districts and excessively 
hot winds seldom blow for more than five or six days m each year Except 
m May and June, the country has a firesh and green aspect vcr) unlike 
the parched brown stretches of the Doab The average rainfidl for 
33 years ending 1881 amounted to 38 41 inches the maximum during 
that penod being 54 5 inches in 1867 and the minimum 18 3 inches 
ID 1868 From January to Ma> the average fall is 3 38 inches from 
June to September 33 41 inches from October to December z 62 
uches. The mean annual temperature is said to be about 75 F, 
but no accuRUe thermometrical returns are available Except m 
the extreme north near the tardt the climate generally is healthy, 
but fevers prevail in that portKm of the District every spring and 
autumn The valley of the Sot is also very malarious. The total 
number of deaths reported m 1883 was 28,126 or 32 71 per thousand 
as against an average of 46 58 per thousand for the previous five years 
The mortality caused by the epidemic fever of 1879 and t88o following 
on the famine of 1878 has been already alluded to The Distnct con 
t&tns SIX chantable dispcnsanes — at Shdhjahdnpur Katra, Guiana 
Jal^bdd, Tilhdr, and Pawdyan In 1883 they afforded relief to 
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33,105 persons of whom 1167 were in-door patients. [For further 
infonnation regarding Shihjahinpur see the Gasittetr of the North 
Western Prcvtnces vol iic. by F H Fisher Esq CS (Government 
Press, AHahibid, 1883) Also the R^ort on the Settlement of SMh- 
jahAnpwr District between 1867-68 and 1875 by R G Cutne Esq 
C S , the Census Report of the North-Western Provinces for 1881 and 
the several annual Administration and Departmental keports of the 
Provincial Government ] 

Sh^UyaMopnr — South eastern of Shihjah^pur Distnct 

North Western Provinces, comprising the three pargands of Shdhjahdn 
pur Jamaur and Kint The Garra nver forms the boundary between 
Shdhjahdnpur and Jamaur pargunds the latter lym{, between the Garra 
nver and the Garai ndla which last separates it from Kant pargand 
Throughout Shihjahanpur pargand the surface of the country is level 
except where it is broken by the Khanaut river and the soil is a good 
loam called dumat W ell irrigation is ordinanly needed but the soil 
retains moisture well, and one watenng is usually sufficient for wheat 
Jamaur pargand with the exception of a narrow strip of dumat along 
the right bank of the Garra, lies low and is compost of a hard clay 
soil, requuring constant irrigation for the spring crops. Kdat pargand 
with the exception of the valley of the Garai, is composed of a light 
sandy soil which though not equal m productiveness to the dumat of 
Sh^jahanpur pargand nevertheless retains moisture well and produces 
fair crops in ordinary }ears without the necessity of any extensive 
imgation 

Area, 401 square miles Population (1881) 252028 namely males 
1331 206 and females iiS 822 Average density of population, 628 5 
persons per square mile. Hmdus 192487 Muhammadans 58113 
Christians, 1362 and others 66 Of the 467 towns and villages m 
the tahsil 359 contain less than five hundred inhabitants 80 between 
five hundred and a thousand and 7 between one thousand and five 
thousand The only place nith upwards of five thousand is Shdh 
jah&npur city Area assessed for Government revenue, 392 square 
miles namely 242 square miles cultivated xo8 square miles cultivable 
and 42 square miles uncultivable waste Total Government land 
revenue ^29 063 or mcluding local rates and cesses, £^2 602 
Total rental jjaid by cultivators, mcluding cesses £61 262 The chief 
tenure is zamtnddH but there is not a single large proprietor in the 
tahsil In 1S84 Shdhjahdnpur tahsU contained (mcludmg the District 
head quarter courts) 3 civil and 10 cnminal courts with a regular police 
force of 357 officers and men. 

Bhil\jah^pur — Chief town mumapabty and adnunistrative 
head’quarters of Shihjab^pur District, North Western Provinces 
utuated in lat 27 53 41 n, and long. 79 57 30 e., on the left 
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bank of the nver Deoha or Gena, crowning the high ground jiwt above 
Its janction with the Khanaut An old fort overhangs the confluence , 
and a large masonry bridge, biult by Hakim Mehndi AIi spans the 
smaller nver The city was founded in 1647 during the reign of the 
Emperor Sbih Jahin whose name it bears, by Nawab Bahadur Khin 
a Pathin There is nothing of any special note in the history of the 
aty apart from diat of the District generaJly, during the 210 years 
which dapsed between its foundation and 1857 when it became the 
scene of open rebellion during the Mutiny The madents of 1857 and 
1858 axe described m sufficient detail in the historical section of the 
District arocle (ffv) 

Population (1872) 72 140 (1881) 77 936 namely males 39 293, 

and females 38,643 Hindus number 37 8x1 , Muhammadans, 39,080, 
Christians, 979 and others, 66 Number of houses 13 776 
Muruapal income (]S83-*84) ^^6372 of nhich ;;^5i84 was denved 
from taxation in the shape of octroi duties, average incidence of 
taxation is. 46. per head Shihjahinpur is a station on the Oudh 
and Rohtlkhand Railway and is also connected by good roads with 
Lucknow Bareilly Farukhibid, Pilibhit, Muhamdi and Hardoi The 
main street runs from near the old fort for a distance of about i| mile 
through the heart of the city to Bahidurganj market, near its northern 
limits From Bahidurganj, the city extends outside the cantonments 
for friUy a nule crossing the road to Bareilly and stretching out along 
the Pilibhit road In the opposite direction to the south-east it 
extends across the Khanaut stream, near Hakmi Mehndi s bndge. 
From north to south, the extreme length of the city is upwards of 
four mtles^ while the breadth is seldom more than one mile, and 
generally less. The population is only dense m certain quarters, and 
patches of cultivated land and ^rdens of fruit trees are found every 
where 

The courts, police station and the dtspeosacy are situated in 
the centre of the city in the main street The [lolice lines, jail and 
hig^ school are on the edge of the city overlooking the valley of the 
Khanaut Irurther north are the Distnct civil criminal and revenue 
courts. The civil lines consist of a small piece of land bounded on 
three sides by the cantonment, and on the fourth by the naUve aty 
but the house accommodation is said to be msuffiaent for the require 
meats of the civil residents. Before the Mutiny native troops only 
were stationed at Shihjahinpur The military force now consists of a 
wing of a European and a wing of a native mfantiy regiment, The 
barracks, built after the Mutiny, are comfortable and well'Constructed 
buddings The station contains an English church and three churches 
for nauve converts ruamtained by the American Methodist Mission, 
which also supports one large and several small schools for hoys and 
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guts, an orphanage, and a dispensary In addition to the high school 
and mission school, the town contains a Government tahsifi school, and 
a mununpal fi^ school 

Sh^jahdnpur taking its population into consideration, is a aty of 
comparatively little commercial impoitance. The only local manu 
facture is sugar which, with cereals and pulses^ forms the principal 
export. The Rosa sugar factory and rum distillery is situated on the 
Gflim river a few miles from the city, with which it is connected by a 
short branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway The three prinapal 
markets m the city are Bah^urganj near the cantonment and avil 
station Carewganj at the other or southern end , and a new vegetable 
market in the centre of the town, constructed in 1878-79 by the 
municipality 

SMllfahdlZpIxr — Town in Gwalior State Centra! India , situated on 
the Bombay Agra Trunk Road between Guna (Goona) and Indore 
106 miles from the former and 60 miles from the latter town. Head 
quarters of the Sh^jahinpur Oistnct of Gwahor Population (i88x) 
9247 namely Hindus, 7168 Muhammadans 2064 and others 15 

Shall kl dherL — ^Village and rums in Riwal Pindi District, Punjab 
— Su Deri Shahan 

BhAhhmRT — Gardens and pleasure-ground m Lahore District 
Punjab, 4 miles east of Lahore aty — See Shalauar 

Shihpnr — A Bmish Distnct in the Punjab lying between 31 
32 and 32 42 N lat and between 71 37 and 73 24 e long. 
Area, 4691 square miles Population (1881) 421 508 souls. Shahpur 
forms the southernmost District of the Riwal Pindi Division It 
IS bounded on the north by the Pmd Didan Khin and Taligang 
taMls of Jehlam (Jhelum) District on the east by Gujrat and 
Gujrinwala Distncts, the Chenab river marking the boundary for a 
portion of the distance on the south by Jhang District and on the 
west 1 ^ Dera Ismiil Khin and Bannu Distncts Shahpur is divided 
into three tahsUs — Bherd in the east and Shahpur m the west forming 
the CIS Jehlam portion of the Distnct and Khushib the trans-Jehlam 
tract The District stands seventh in order of area, and twentr 
fourth in order of population, among the 32 Distncts of the Punjab 
and comprises 440 per cent of the total area, and 2 2j per cent of 
the total population of the Province The administrative quarters 
are at the small town of Shahpur on the Jehlam nver but Bhera is 
the largest place m the Distnct 

Physical Aspects — The Distnct of Shihpur consists of an irregular 
block of country artihaally demarcated for admimstrative purposes 
and stretching from the western bank of the Chenab across the valley 
of the Jehlam far into the heart of the Smd Sdgnr Doab and up to 
the centre of the Salt Range On either side of the Jehlam, which 
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divides the District into two nearly- equal portions, lie wide upland 
plains, utterly barren or covered only with coarse low brushwood. 
Much however of this area is composed of good soil only requiring 
irrigation to make it productive of fine crops indeed excepting the thal 
or barren sandy tract of the Sind Sdgar Dodb there is little land that 
would not repay the labour of the husbandman could he but procure 
water at a moderate cost As it is however about 83 per cent of 
the area still remains untouched by the hand of man n hile in the 
southern half of the District, cultivation is for the most part confined 
to a stnp of land varying (rom three to fifteen miles in width along the 
banks of the Jehlam and Chendb nvers. 

But although so large a portion of the surface consists of native 
praine, considerable variety exists in the aspect of the country Begm 
ning from the south-eastern border the first well marked natural tract 
comimses the lowlands of the Chenib where percolation from the 
river spreads fertility over a long belt about 10 or 12 miles in width 
along the whole of its course. Above these fruitful and well watered 
levels^ the bdr or central table land of the Jetch Dodb stretches in a 
monotonous undulatmg waste of desert or jungle to the valley of the 
Jehlam The soil of this upland is naturally good but the impossi- 
bility of obtaining water precludes all hope of cultivation except in a 
few hollow basins, where the crops depend upon the capricious rainfall 
for their whole supply Population is scanty villages are few and 
separated from each other by great distances Numerous herds of 
cattle however roam at will over the prairie jungles and obtain 
abundant pasturage from the luxunant carpet of grass which covers the 
surface after the rains 

A second zone of cultivation fringes either bank of the Jehlam 
though not extending so far inland as on the Chenab The lowland 
stnps on both sides of the Jetch Dodb are popularly divided into the 
hitar or alluvial tract immediately bordering the river and the nakka 
or slope just beyond the range percolation The former contains 
the most prosperous villages, and is covered throughout its entire length 
by one unbroken sheet of gram for the ivbl or spring harvest without 
the necessity for artificial irrigauon , the latter depends upon the water 
supply from wells, and has smaller and more strag^ing villages scattered 
at wide distances from one another 

Beyond the Jehlam valley nses a second table land, the thal of the 
&nd Sigar Dodb a far more forbidding and desert expanse than the 
bdr Northward a hard level plain impregnated m places with salt, 
and almost devoid of vegetation stretches away monotonously to die 
foot tA the Salt Range. To the east and south a sandy plateau runs 
onward til! it merges m the utter desert of Dera Ismiil Khin. The 
extreme southern porbon resembles an angry sea of sand, tossed inte 
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^ye-like hillocks between which he undulating troughs of short coarse 
grass 

The north of Shihpur District is occupied by a part of the Salt 
Range which runs right across the Dollb and rises to its greatest height 
in Mount Sakesaar 5000 feet above sea level It consists of two 
divergent chains which unite again at either end and enclose a number 
of rock bound alluvial basins interspersed with picturesque lakes 
Little patches of nch cultivation are found amid the nooks and valleys 
of the range rendered fruitful by the fresh alluvial detritus from the 
surrounding peaks, and watered by the comparatively abundant rainfidl 
of the hill tract The southern face of the range presents a bold mass 
of broken and rugged cliffs whose distorted strata and huge detached 
rocks give an air of sublimity to the scenery Many torrents flow 
through the gorges on its side and spread fertility over a narrow 
stnp of lowland at the base known as the mokdr Thence an inter 
mediate belt of pasture land the darida leads on imperceptibly to the 
Wild sandy waste of the that 

The Jehlam (Jhelura) nver traverses the District throughout its 
entire length from north to south. In Shihpur it is a muddy nver 
With a current of about 4 miles an hour average width of the stream 
in times of flood, about 800 yards, dwmdlmg down in the winter 
months to less than half this width A remarkable feature of this nver 
is the sudden freshets to which it is subject These occur after very 
heavy ram m the hills, when the swollen stream overflown^ its banks 
inundates the country for miles on either side for a day or two, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds leaving the soil ennehed 
with a valuable alluvial deposit The Chendb which forms the boun 
dary between Shdhpur and Gujiinwila for 2^ imles, has a greater 
volume of water than the Jehlam but its current is more sluggish, and 
though impetuous m flood the average velocity does not exceed 2^ miles 
an hour The flood deposits of the Chen^b are inferior in richness and 
m quantit} to those of the Jehlam 

A chaiactenstic feature of Shdhpur District is its system of inundation 
canals. Ihe remains of ancient cuttings are met with along the 
edge of the hdr tract , but these had been allowed to fail into disuse 
and have long since silted up In i860 one of the diannels was 
expenmentally cleared out by the District oflicer and tiie success of the 
tnk induced an enterprising native gentleman to excavate an entirely 
new canal to irrigate a grant of tvaste land of which he had obtamed a 
lease This work was completely successful and since i860 twenty-six 
inundation canals have b^ constructed for irrigation purposes, of 
which SIX are Government works, a^egatmg 115 miles m length and 
imgatiQg 33 700 acres and 20 are pnvate canals, with a total length 
of 235^ miles and irrigating 43 628 acres. 
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Rmst CutseroMO — ^Althougb SitiUipUr District ooDtains no large 
forest trees, it is scantily wooded in parts with ordinary timber and 
shrubs suitable for fuel and other purposes In the Khush^b ilsAfff 
oS the Salt Range tract, 31 roMs with an. area of 134,824 acres have 
been placed under the control of the Forest Department, besides 
35 other rakAs with an area of 14a 9SO acres in Sherd iaAsi/ in the 
elevated Adr lands between the Jehlam and Chendb nvers. The 
predominating trees and shrubs met with m the Salt Range raJkAs 
are sanatAa (Dodoiuea viscosa) bahkar (Adhatoda Yasica) phatah 
(Celastrus spmosus) phulaht (Acacia modesta) kau or olive (Olea 
ferrugmea) occasional specimens of shskam or stssu (Dalbergia Sissoo) 
kikar (Acacia arabica) and dhdk (Butea frondosa) In hivourable 
localities, such as the summits of some of the higher peaks, many other 
species are found such as kangar (Pistacia mtegerrima) kaiar (Bau 
hmia variegata) kamiai (Odma Wodier) dhamman (Grewia oppositi 
folia) andr or pomegranate (Fumca Granatum) loAura. (Tecoma 
undulata), papn or box (Buxus sempervirens) khajur or nild date-palm 
(Phoenix syhestris) ktlu (Chamserops Ritchieana) bam or bamboo 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) As > et no forest settlement has been effected 
and hitherto the work of the Department has been purely protective A 
few village commumties in the Salt Range enjoy the privilege of 
pasturmg cattle and coliectmg dry wood m the rakhs while the general 
propnetary right belongs to Government. The Government rights m 
the raUu of the bdr tract m Bherd kUtiU are absolute; These r^AHs 
produce pasture and wood fuel, consisting chiefly of jhdnd (Prosopis 
spiagera) karil (Capparis aphylla), muia (Spatholobus Roxburghii) 
and vdm (Salvadora oleoides^ As yet no wood has been felled, but 
the pasturage is annually leased to contractors, yielding a revenue of 
;£^a*Sa 

Mimntls is found throughout the hiUs which derive their 

name from this mineral, concealed m the red marl which gives to the 
range one of its most characteristic features The salt is exceedingly 
pure, and as the average thickness of the beds is probably not less 
than 150 feet, the supply appears to be inexhaustible. The salt aork 
ate mamly situated m Jehlam District, and only one mine is 
worked in Shihpur at Warcha lliis mine is a large cave supported by 
pillars at irregular intervals The seam worked is so feet thick The 
out turn iiom the mine m 1883-84 was 190 987 ntaMnU or 6991 tons 
average out-turn for the four years aiding 1 883-84 146 914 maunds 
or 537S tons. The duty realized in 2883-84 amounted to ;£37,o66 
against an average of ^32 334 for the four years, The miners are 
paid at the rate of 7s. 6(L per 100 niauftds of salt excavated by them 
The annual cost of the mine and guarding establishment amounts to 
about 100 a year 
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The other mineral products of Shihpur are saltpetre the manufar 
ture of which received a great impulse at the tine of the Cntnean 
War, but has now almost dwmdled away Lignite iron, and lead are 
found in the Salt Range but in too small quantities to be practically 
useful Gypsum and mica are also found m considerable quantities in 
the same hills 

Pkm NtUitra — ^Tigers, leopards, and wolves are found m the Salt 
Range , while m the bar and flat country generally are found quail 
partridges, sand grouse hare bustard antelope wild geese and ducks 
In the hilly tract, the urtdl or wild sheep and the ckikor or hill 
partndge are found. The lakes of the Salt Range are the favounte 
abodes of the scarlet flamingo Snakes are common in all parts of 
the DistncL 

History — Though little definite information can be recovered with 
regard to the annals of Sh^pur District prior to the decline of the 
Mughal dynasty the numerous remains studded about the bdr clearly 
prove that at some remote penod the whole country between the 
Chendb and the Jehlam consisted of a flounshing and well watered 
agncultural plain Mounds of earth, covered with fragments of bnck 
or potteiy he scattered over the whole table land, marking the anaent 
sites of towns and villages in a tract now only inhabited by half savage 
pastoral tribes The historians of Alexander speak of the country as 
* teeming with population and local tradition affirms that so late as 
the time of Akbar great prosperity extended over the entire bdr The 
present desert condition of the plateau is no doubt attnbutable to a 
gradual subsidence of the water level There arc spots where the bnck 
work of old a ells still exisung does not extend more than 25 feet in 
depth , while now in the same plac^ water cannot be obtained within 
60 feet of the surface and even when found is usually so brackish as 
to be unfit for the use of man or beast 

The dawn of authentic history in Shdhpur extends no further back 
than the reign of Muhammad Sh^h when Rij^ SaUmat Rii a Rijput 
of the Anand tribe admimstered Bhera and the surrounding country 
while Khushdb was managed by Nawib Ahmadydr Rhin and the 
south-eastern tract along the Chentfb formed part of the temtones 
under the charge of Mahiriji Kaura Mall Governor of Mfiltin At 
the same time the that was included among the dominions of the 
Baldch families of Dera Ghazi Khin and Dera Ismiil Khdn 

During the anarchic penod which succeeded the disruption of the 
Mughal Empire even this remote region became the scene of Sikh 
and Afghdn incursions. In the year 1757 a force under Eilrud-din 
Bamizai despatched by Ahmad Shdh Durini to assist his son Timdr 
in repelling the Mardthds, crossed the Jehlam at Ivhushdb, marched 
up the left bank of the nver and laid waste the three largest towns 
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ctf the DistncL Bhera and Miini (Meeanee) rose again from their 
ruins , but only the foundations of Chak Sdnu now mark its former 
site. About the same time by the death of Nawib Ahmadyir Rhdn 
Khushdb also passed into the hands of Rdjd Saldmat Rdi Shortly after 
wards, however Abbis Khdn, a Khattak who held Find Didan Kh&n 
and the Salt Range for Ahmad Shdh treacherously put the Rdjd to 
death, and seised upon Bhera But Abbds Khan was himself thrown 
into pnson as a revenue defaulter and Fateh Singh nephew of Salimat 
Rdi, then recovered his uncle s dominions. 

After the final success of the Sikhs against Ahmad Shdh m 1763, 
Cfaattar Singh of the Sukardiakia mtsl or confederacy, overran the 
whole Salt Range while the Bhangi chieftains parcelled out among 
themselves the couatr> between those hills and the Chendb Mean 
while the Muhammadan rulers of Sahiwil Mitha Tiwana, and Khushdb 
had assumed independence and managed, though hard pressed, to 
resist the encroachments of the Sikhs I he succeeding period was one 
of oinstant anarchy aggressive warfare and territorial changes among 
the petty pnnces of the Distnct only checked by the gradual rise of 
Mahi Singh and his son, the great Maharijd Ranjft Singh The 
former made himself master of Midm m 1783 and the latter sue 
cceded in annexing Bhera in 1803. Six years later Ranjit Singh 
turned his anns gainst the Baldch chieftains of Sahiwdl and Khushdb 
nhom he overcame b> combined force and treachery \t the same 
time he swallowed up certain smaller domains in the same neighbour 
hood and m 1810 effected the conquest of all the country subject to 
the Sidi chiefs of Jhang. 

In 18x6 the conqueror turned his attention to the Mdliks of Mitha 
Tiwdna The Muhammadan chief retired to Nurpur m the heart of 
the /Aa/ hoping that scaraty of water and of supplies might check 
the Sikh advance But Ranjft Singh s general sank « ells as he marched 
so that the Tiwdnas fted in despair and wandered about for a time as 
outcasts. The Mahirdji, however, after annexing their territory 
dreaded &eir energy rad mfluence and therefore endeavoured to 
connliate them by inviting them to Lahore where he made a liberal 
provision for their support On the death of the famous Han Singh — 
to whom had been assigned the Tiwina estates — at JamnSd in 1837 
Fateh Khin, the representative of the Tiwdna famil> obtained a 
grant of the ancestral domains from his patron at court R^J^ Dhiin 
Singh Thenceforward, Milik Fateh Khin took a prominent part in 
the turbulent pohtics of the Sikh realm after the rapidly succeeding 
deaths of Ranjit Singh his son and grandson Thrown into prison 
by the opposite faction, after the murder of Dhidn Singh he was 
released ^ Lieut (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, who sent him to 
Baftnu on the outbreak of the Multdn rebellion to relieve Lieut 
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Taylor Shortly afterwards the Sikh troops mutinied and Fateh Khan 
was shot down while boldly chaBei^g the bravest champion of the 
Sikhs to meet him in single combat. His son and a cousin proved 
themselves actively loyal during the revolt and were rewarded for their 
good service both at this period and after the Mutiny of 1857 
Shdhpur District passed under direct British rule with the rest of the 
Punjab at the close of the second Sikh war At the time of annexa 
tion, the greater part of the country was peopled only by wild pastoral 
tribes without fixed abodes, but moving from place to place in search 
of grass and water Under the influence of settled government they 
have begun to establish themselves in permanent habitations;, to culti 
vate the soil m all suitable places, and to acquire a feeling of attach 
ment to their regular homes The Mutiny of 1857 had little influence 
upon Shihpur The District remained tranquil and though the 
villages of the 6 ar gave cause for alarm no outbreak of sepoys took 
place and the wild tnbes of the upland did not revolt even when their 
brethren m the Multdn Division took up arms. A bodv of Tiw&na 
horse levied in the District did excellent service and earned for their 
Milhks the coveted title of Khan Bahadur 
PoptUaiton — The Census of 1855 was taken over an area so greatly 
altered by subsequent territorial changes (as the transjehlam tract 
then lay chiefly withm the old District of Leiah) that detailed com 
panson with later statistics becomes impossible A rough calculation 
however would appear to show that the general density of population 
increased 25 per cent between that date and 1S6S and although 
this increase may be regarded as high there can be no doubt that 
the number of inhabitants has grown with great rapidity ever since 
the annexation The enumeration of 1868 disclosed a population 
of 368 288 on an area corresponding to that of the present Distnct 
At the last Census m 1881 the population of Shihpur was returned at 
421508, showing an increase of 53220 or 144 per cent m the 
thirteen years between 1868 and z88i Much of the increase is due to 

immigration from Gujrdnwala, Gujrdt and Jhang owing to the rapid 
extension of canal irrigation during late years. 

Ihe results of the Census of 1881 may be summarized as follows 
— Area of District, 4691 square miles number of towns 6 and of 
villages 651 number of houses, 72 084 number of families, 98 905 
Total population 421 508 namely males 221 676 and females 
>99>83* proportion of males 52 6 per cent Average density of 
the population, 90 persons per square mile. But though the density 
of population is thus low when the desert area is taken into account, 
the proportion of inhabitants to the cultivable surface is really veiy 
high being upwards of 400 per square mile in the tilled portions of the 
Salt Range The cultivable land, indeed, is very much sub-divided, 
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tnd 18 bnely suffiaent fcx the support of its mhabitants. VUIages per 
•qnaxe mil^ X 4 » persons per Tillage, 64a, houses per square mile, 
19 persons per house, 5 85 Classified accordmg to sex and age 
there were in 1881 — under 15 years of age boys 89,567 and girls 
81,194 , total children, 170 767, or 40 5 per cent of the population 15 
years aiu] upwards, males 132,109, and females 118,638, total adults, 
»So» 747 i or 59 s per cent 

HeligtM , — Classified according to religion the Muhammadans form 
the great bulk of the population, being returned at 357 742 or 84 9 
per cent , Hmdus number 50 026 , Sikhs 4702 Chnstians, 29 and 
Jams, 9 The pnncipal Muhammadan tnbes include — Balilchis, 8865 , 
Sayyids, 8625 Shaikhs, 7499 Pathdns, 3076 and Mughals 2335 
These are Muhammadans by race descent The following tnbes are 
mamly Muhammadans conversion of Hindus and abongmal races in 
the time of the early Muhammadan invasions and most of them still 
contain a proportion of Hmdus — Rdjput, 82 290 Awan 48 485 
Jit, 34508 Chuhri, 28297 Juliha 22,472, Much!, 15314 
Kumbhdr 11769 Machhf 11156 larkhan 10270 Khokhar 
10 265 Aram 8574 , Miiisi 8344 Nai 7541 Dhobi 5624 
Kassib 5202 Lohir 5074 Sonir 3597 and Teli 2112 The 
castes which still remain almost entirely Hmdus or Sikhs, are the 
Brihman 5462 Arora, 35017 and Khattn, 15015 The land 
owning classes and the great mass of the village senants are Muham 
roadans the Hindus and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile 
and official classes and their priests. The proportion of Hindus is 
much greater in towns than m villages. The six towns contain two- 
fifths of the enure Hindu population of the Distnct and the remainder 
are absorbed in the larger villages, since in the smaller ones not a 
single Hindu is met with except here and there a pett) shopkeeper 

Tou/n and Rural Population . — The following six towns are returned 
m the Census of 1S81 — Shahfur the civil he^-quarters station of the 
District population (iSSi) 7752 Bhera, 15 165 KHUbHAB, 8989 
Shahibal 8880 Miam 8069 andCiROT 2776 Total urban popu 
lation 51 631 ort22per cent of that of the whole District These 
towns are all municipalities with a total muniapal mcoroe m 1883-84 
of ;^3405 or an average of is 46. per head. Of the 651 villages or 
collecuons of hamlets comprising the rural population 198 contom less 
than two hundred inhabitants, 210 between two and five hundred , 144 
between five hundred and a thousand 71 between one and two 
thousand 20 between two and three thousand and 8 between three 
and five thousand regards occupation the Census of 1881 divided 
tiie adult male population of Shihjnir into the following seven mam 
classes — (i) I^ofessional and official class, 4171, (2) domestic and 
menial class, 4619, (3) commercial class, including tneidiants, traders, 
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earners, etc., 5x97 (4) agncultoxal and pastoral class including 

gardeners, 60 884 , (5) industnal and manufacturing class, mcluding all 
30,635, (6) mdefimte and nonproductive class, comprising 
general labourers, 13 972 and (7) unspecified, 12 631 

AgruffOure — The total area under cultivation in 1883-84 amounted 
^ 557 513 acres, of which 336 655 acres were artificially irrigated Of 
the remaimng area 796 912 acres m the Air tract are utilized for grazing 
purposes, i 156 S90 acres would be cultivable with the assistance of 
irrigation while 496 773 acres are uncultivable waste The spnng 
harvest forms the mam crop of the Distnct Wheat the spring staple 
covets nearly half the culuvated area while spiked millet and cotton 
make up the chief items of the autumn harvest Among the more 
valuable commercial crops, sugar-cane is grown only m the valley 
of the Chenib aud poppy in the Jehlam lowlands between Shahpur 
and Bhera. Wheat thrives best m the alluvial soils that fringe the two 
rivers, where it is the only crop grown as after it is cut floods inundate 
the whole vall^ and only subside in tune for the next sowing It also 
grows luxuriantly in the nch hollows and basins among the Salt Range 
where the cool climate admirably suits it. 

The area under the pnncipal crops m 1883-84 is returned as 
follows —Wheat, 214 314 acres idjm 80 860 acres jodr 17 865 acres 
gram, 13 too acres oil-seeds, 23 468 acres and cotton 22 901 acres 
Rice was grown on only 383 acres The use of manure and the 
rotation of crops are little understood Land from which a spnng 
crop has been taken is occasionally sown afresh for the autumn barest 
In the Salt Range the richness of the soil admits of successive sowings 
without any repose m the tract below the hills the torrents bnng down 
perpetual supplies of fresh detritus in the alluvial fringe of the rivers 
the floods fertilize the soil by their annual deposit of silt and so render 
possible a constant succession of double crops but elsewhere the land 
lies fallow every second year The average out turn per acre of the 
pnncipal products was returned as follon 5 m 1883-^84 — Wheat 780 lbs 
infenor grains 430 lbs oil-seeds 3^0 lbs , cotton, 140 lbs. The 
agncultural stock in the same year consisted of — cows and bullocks 
199740 horses, 2826 ponies 1527 donkeys, to 860 sheep and 
goats, 202 293 camels, 18 174 carts, 4S2 and ploughs, 51 015 An 
annu^ horse show is held every spnng at which prizes are given for the 
encouragement of horse-breeding A cattle fair was held m connection 
with the horse show in 1 882-^83 The anarchy which followed the break 
up of the Delhi Empire and the gnnding nature of the Sikh rule have 
resulted in the disintegration of the village commumties Most of the 
tenures at present in existence belong to the type known as hhdydch&ra. 
Only 66 viUn^es retam the ancient communal type. Agncultural 
labourers receive then wages entu^y m kind, usually m the form of a 
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propoitioii of the crops grown b]r their labour Day labourers receive 
from 3d to 6d. per diem skilled labourers, from 6d to is Pnces of 
food grams ruled as follows m 1883 — Wheat, 29} sers per rupee or 
38 9^d per cwt barley 42 sers per rupee or as. 8d per cwL , jodr 42 
sers per rupee or 28 8d per cwt bdjra 46 sers per rupee or as, sd, 
per cwt and best nee, 6 sers per rupee, or 18s. 8d per cwt 

Commerce and Trade eU — llie commercial importance of the Distnct 
depends almost entirely upon its connection with the Salt Range Miim 
havmg been from time immemorial the centre for the salt of the Mwo 
Mines in Jehlam Distnct Opium and sajjt (carbonate of soda) are 
bought up by traders from Rdwal Findi Sialkot and Kashmir (Cash 
mere) but most of the surplus produce of Shahpur finds its way down 
the nver in country boats to Muitdn and Sukkur (Sakhar) The chief 
exports are wheat cotton wool ghi and saltpetre the principal 
imports — sugar English piece-goods and metals. The Fovindah 
merchants from Afghdnistdn bnng down madder dried fruits, gold 
coins, and spices in the winter which they exchange for country cloth 
Scarves of silk and cotton are manufactured at khushab turned and 
lacquered to}5 at Sahiwdl felt at Bhera and blankets throughout the 
Distnct The Salt branch of the Punjab Northern State Railway from 
Ldla Mdsa to Bhera runs through Shdhpur District for a distance of 26 
miles, with stations at Hana MdliLwdl Miim and Bhera Good fair 
weather roads intersect the Distnct in several directions the chief being 
that from I^hore to Bannu and Dera Ismdil Khan which passes Shdhpur 
and Khushab and that which runs along the left bank of the Jehlam 
from Find Dddan Khdn to Mliltdn Tolerable roads also open up the 
Salt Range and the two roam rivers are navigable throughout their 
whole course within this District affording water communication for 112 
miles, Totol length of roads 1077 miles. 

Admimstratson — The District staff composes a Deputy Commis- 
sioner \ssistant and extra Assistant Commissioner and the usual 
fiscal, medical and constabulary officials. The total amount of revenue 
raised m the Distnct m 1872^3 amounted to ;^469 955 of which 
sum the land tax contributed only ^^4^ 5x4 The largest item 15 
that of salt and customs amounting to as much as ^^418 579 fhe 
collection of the salt tax makes Shdhpur the most valuable Distnct in 
point of revenue in the Punjab but the mmes from which the revenue is 
derived mostly lie within the neighbounng District of Jehlam Exclud 
mg salt which is merely a matter of account the revenue of Shdhpur 
Di^ict in 1883-84 amounted to ^^55 290 of which Jiy) 019 was 
denved from the land-tax. Number of civil judges 10 magistrates 6 
The total regular and town police (atcc m 1883 a^mounted to 463 
officers and men, being at the rate of 1 policeman to every 10 z square 
miles of area and every 908 of the popi^ioa The District jail, near 
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the civil station of Shihpur, contained m 1883 a daily average of 244 
pnsoners. 

Education still remains at a veiy low ebb except m the four larger 
towns while the nomad peasantry of the 6 dr regard it with positive 
aversion The Distnct contained in 1883-84, 44 Government schools 
with a total of 2778 pupils The Census Report of t88i returned 3562 
boys and 97 girls as under mstrucuon m 1881 besides 10 588 males 
and 130 females able to read and write but not under instruction 
There is one pnnung press at Shahpur jaiL 

Far administrative purposes the District is sub-divided into 3 foAsih 

Medical Aspects — 1 he cbmate of the plains is hot and dry but in the 
Salt Range the temperature is cool and the rainfall more abundant. The 
annual rainfall at Shahpur civil station for 28 years ending 1881 averaged 
1464 mches the maximum during that penod being 36 mches in 
1868-69 mimmum 11 2 inches in 1866-67 record of 

temperature is now kept but the registers of 1868-70 give a mean 
temperature in the shade of 80 65 F The principal endemic diseases 
are intermittent and remittent fevers dvsentery and diarrhoea Goitre 
prevails on the right bank of the Chenib and gmneaworm at the foot 
of the Salt Range The total number of deaths reported in 1883 was 
11424 showing a death rate of 27 per thousand of these, 7549 
or 17 91 per thousand were assigned to fevers The District contains 
II charitable dispensancs which oBTorded relief in 1883 to 82226 
persons of whom 820 were in patients [For further information 
regarding Shahpur see the Gasetteer of Shdhpur District compiled and 
published under the authonty of the Punjab Government (Lahore 
1883-84) Also the Revised Settlement Report of Shdkpur Distrwt 
conducted between 1854 and 1861 by Mr G Ouseley CS 
Census Report for 1881 and the several annual Administration and 
Departmental Reports of the Punjab Government ] 

BhiUlplir — Tahsll of bhdhpur Distnct, Punjab lying m the Jetch 
Dodb portion of the District, and consisting of a narrow belt of culti 
vation along the Jehlam (Jhelum) nver together with a wide stenle 
upland tract m the rear Area, 1032 square miles with 239 towns 
and villages houses 22874 families, 28423 Total population 
122633 namely males 64,585 and females 58048 average densitj 
1 19 persons per square mile Classified according to religion Muham 
madans number 101831 Hindus 19304 Sikhs, 1481 and Chns 
turns, 17 Of the 239 towns and villages 168 contain less than five 
hundred inhabitants 46 between five hundred and a thousand 23 
between one and five thousand and 2 between five and ten thousand 
Fnnapal crops wheat, hdjm barley gram cotton and poppy The 
administrative staff including officers attached to the Distnct head 
quarters, consists of a Deputy Commissioner Judicial Assistant Com 
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misaoDcr) s Assistant Comimssioners, i tahsild&r and x munstf These 
trfficen preside over 6 civil and 5 cnminal courts, number of police 
circles (ihdnds) 5 , strength of regular policei 88 men rural police or 
village watch {ckaukiddn) 136 

gbihirar — Town and administrative headquarters of Shdhpur 
Distnct Punjab, situated m lat 32 16 m, and long 72 31 e. two 
miles from the bank of the Jehlam (Jhelum) nver exactly opposite 
Khushab, on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismdil Khdn It was 
formerly on the nver bank but of late years the Jehlam has been 
receding m the direction of khushib Founded by a colony of Sayyids 
unoer one Shih Shams; whose descendants still form the proprietary 
body Shdh Shams tomb is situated east of the town He is revered 
as a sam^ and a large annual fair attended by some 20 000 persons, is 
held at the tomb Population of Shdhpur village (1881) 5424 , and of 
the avil station, which lies 3 miles to the east 2328 Total popu 
lation of town and avil station, 7753, namely Muhammadans 5253, 
Hindus, 2408 Sikhs 74 and others 17 Number of houses, 1034 
Municipal income j^i3i The roads of the station are wide, and well 
shaded by trees, and watered in the hot weather from an inundation 
canal which passes through the town. Good crops of gram and grass 
are raised in the lands attached to the station chiefly by the aid of 
canal irrigation Small neatly laid out bdzdr with wide streets. 
Hospital two schools and three public gardens. An annual horse 
and cattle fair is held at the civil station Court house tahsUi police 
station staging bungalow sardi (native mn) and town ball 

Sh&bpor — Village in Kosi taksU Muttra District, North Western 
Provinces situated in lat 27 54 5 n and long. 77 33 30 e. 
Population (i88x) 2221 Now a petty agncultutal village but formerly 
the headquarters of a large estate yidding ;^2Soo a year conferred by 
Lord Lake upon Nawdb Ashraf All who ordinarily resided here and 
the rmams of whose fort lie outside the village Dunng the Nawdb s 
lifetime, ShdhpUT was a populous and miportant town. 

Mlfdipur — Town and municipality in Gurdaspur Distnct, Punjab 
Population in t88t, 1258 comprising 912 Hindus 336 Muhammadans, 
and to Sikhs. Number of houses 362 Municipal revenue (1880-81) 
^xio average incidems of taxation, is. 9d per head of the popu 
lation. 

ShfUipnr— Village m /aAn/ Sdlgar District, Central Ftovinces 

Population (1881) 2364, namely Hindus, 1976 , Jains, 299 , Muham 
madana, 88, and Christian z 

Shihpur — village m Burhinpur /oArtf, Nim^ District, Central 
F(Ovmoes. Population (i88x) 38x2, namely Hmdus, 3473 Muham 
m^ns, 233 , and Jams, 106 

Bhdbimi -'HxU range in Mindld Distnct, Central Provinces, north 
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of the Naibadi (Nerbudda) nver while the Johila flows below Fonns 
part of the watershed between Eastern and Western India. The scenery 
IS wild and desolate the only inhabitants being a few small colonies of 
Goods and Baigis. The Gejar and Ganjai stream down from the 
highlands in a series of waterf^ls the finest of which is 60 feet high , 
behind the falls yawn dark caverns tenanted by wild beasts and by 
reputed evil spints. Most of the range however, is under the immediate 
protection of Mahideva 

8h&hpar — Petty State of the Halldr prant or division of kathiiwir 
Bombay Presidency consisting of 4 villages with i piopnetor or tribute- 
payer Area, 10 square miles Population (1881) 1237 Estimated 
revenue j^6so of which ^£46 8s is paid as tribute to the British 
Government and j^i4 12s. to the Nawdb of Junigarh 

Sh^pnra. — ^Native State in Rijputdna, under the pobtical super 
mtendence of the Rdjputana Agency Estimated area, 400 square miles. 
Population (1881) 51 750, namel> males 27 217 and females 24,533 
dwelling in 2 town and 217 villages and in 20 849 bouses Density of 
population 12937 persons per square mile villages per square mile, 
29 houses per square mile 2719 per ons per house 477 Hindus 
number 48 333 Muhammadans 2^71 Jams 643 and Chnstians, 3 
The Hindus are sub-dmded into — Brdhmans 6n8 Rdjputs 1776 
Mahajans, 4130 Gujars 4806 Jats, 4229 Minas 92 Bhfls 1841 , 
Chamdrs,4i72 Dhakurs 3^7 Balals 2126 and others 17836 l^e 
Muhammadans by tribes — Shaikhs 769 Sayyids 43 Mughals 13, 
Pathdns 599 and others 1343 Revenue, excluding alienations 
about ;^25 000 The countiy is flat and treeless, but fertile much of 
It IS pasture hnd 

The Rajd of Shahpura also holds a fief under the Mahdranfi of b daipur 
or Menar consisting of 80 Milages with an estimated population of 
about 16 000 persons and a revenue of ^^3500 Tribute of ^^^300 is 
paid to the State of Udaipur The Rajd is thus a feudatory both of the 
British Government and of Udaipur The ruling family is of the 
Sesodia Rdjput clan being descended from a former Rana of Udaipur 
The founder of the house was Surdj Mall a younger son of the 
Rand, from whom the late chief was tenth m lineal descent Suraj 
Mall received as his portion the par^and of Kherar m Udaipur and 
his son also acquired from the Emperor Shdh Jahdn in reward 
for his gallant services a grant of the pargund of Phuha out of the 
crown lands of \jmere upon condition of furmshiog certain horse and 
footmen for service He abandoned the town of Phulia and founded 
the present town of Shahplra. In 2848 the Rdja of Shahpura 
received a sanad from the British Government fixing the amount 
of his tribute at ^1000 per annum with the proviso that if die 
customs duties levied m Ajmere were abolished be should also cease 
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to ooHlect such duties, and m consideration of the loss of revenue 
his tnbute should be reduced to jQzoo. The chief also holds a sanad 
guaranteeing to him the right of adopuon The present Rdji, Dhiri] 
Nahar Singh was bom in 1855 A di5pen5ai7 vacanabon is encouraged 
Two schools The militarj force of the State consists of 12 guns so 
artillerymen 160 cavalry and 335 infantry 
ShAhpnra. — Capital of Shihpura State Rdjputdna. I^L 27 33 
45 N long 76 1 E. School, in which Hindi and arithmetic ore the 
chief subjects taught attended m 1881 by 130 pupils. In 1875 a 
girls school was established but it w'as clobed soon afterwards, though 
endeavours were bemg made m 1884 to resuscitate it Population 
(1881) 10 632 namely males 5453 and females 5199 Hindus number 
8729 Muhammadans, 1930 and Christians 3 
Sl^pnir^ — Town in Ramgarh iahsil MandH Distnct, Central 
Provinces Population (18S1) 2588, namely Hindus 2023 Muham 
madans, 151 Jams, 5 Chnstians 2 and non Hindu aborigines 407 
SiUkhpnTL^Small island situated at the mouth of the Ndaf river in 
Chittagong District, Bengal famous as having afforded the casus beih of 
the first Anglo Burmese war The Burmese claimed possession of the 
island, although it had for many years been m the undisputed occupation 
of the Bntish Tolls were levied upon boats belonging to Chittagong , 
and on one occasion the demand being resisted the Burmese fired upon 
the party and killed the steersman This act of violence was followed 
by the assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Ndaf and 
universal consternation pervaded the villages in this the most remote 
and unprotected portion of Chittagong District On the night of 
the 24th September 1823 the Burmese proceeded to enforce then- 
claim to the island of Shahpun a thousand men landed on the island 
overpowered the guard killed and wounded several of the party and 
drove the rest off the island As soon as this was known at Calcutta, a 
detachment of troops was sent to dislodge the Burmese who however 
had previously retired. The occupation of Shdhpun b> a militaiy force 
had the effect of arrestmg for a time the hostile demonstrations of the 
Burmese on the Chittagong frontier But not long afterwards the 
Rdjd of Aiakau was ordered to expel the Lnglish from Shahpun and 
officials from Ava proceeded to take possession of the island which 
had been temporanly abandoned on account of its unhcalthmcss. This 
and other acts of hostility rendered war inevitable and in a proclama< 
tion dated the 24th February 1824, the grounds on which the fimt 
Burmese war was declared were made known 
gtia.Kr Solt^-^-Town and municipality in Ahpur taisU Muzaffar 
garh Dist Lct, Punjab situated in lat 29 35 n and long 71 2 e 
mle south of the Chendb on the road leading south from Muzaffargarh 
town. Population (x88i) 2132 namely Hindus, 1213, Muhammadans, 
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913 and Sikhs 6 Number of houses 275 Municipal income 
(1883-^4) j^iS5, or an average of is. sJd per head. The town is 
favourably situated for trade and as in all towns m this part of the 
country beams are placed over the streets and covered with matting 
so as to form a shady arcade. Police station and primary school 
Shiihald pnr — Town in Sir^thu iaJtsil Allahdbdd District North 
Western Provinces situated on the banks of the Ganges about a mile 
north of the Grand Trunk Road, and 6 miles east of Sirathu town lat 
35 39 55 > long 81 27 E. Population (i88z) 3496 Formerly 
a flourishing town and &mous for its stamped cloth and large trade 
jn saltpetre but now decayed and dedintr^ in population Station of 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey post-oftice ferry across the Ganges. 
A small house tax is raised for pohce and conservancy puqjoses 

S hflakh^ twiti {Shekh&waii ) — A Province of Jaipur State m Raj 
puUlna situated between lat 27 20 and 28 33 n and long. 74 40 
and 76 5 E. It IS bounded on the north-east by the Punjab States 
of Lohdru and Patiala, on the south east by Jaipur proper on the 
south by Jodhpur or Mirwdr and on the west and north i^est b> 
Bikaner The area is estimated at 5400 square imles and the popula- 
tion according to the Census of 1881 is 418 686 souls. In its physical 
aspects, the more fertile part of Shaikhawati resembles Jaipur, but a 
large portion of the soil is sandy deserl^ like that of Bikaner There 
are no perennial rivers but a small stream which rises m the northern 
part of Jaipur flows northward for some distance through Shaikhawati 
ultimately losing itself m the sand There is an important salt lake in 
the Province called Kachor Rewas it is not worked by any means 
to Its full capacity but the yearly turn-out of salt is about 6000 tons 
The minerals of Shaikhawati are important the copper mines near 
Khetn being perhaps the most valuable in India. The ores are 
copper pyrites^ mixed it is said, with grey copper ore (fahlerz or 
tetiahednte) some carbonates also occur and native copper has 
been found Near the surface also in the shales ulue vitnol is 
produced by the decomposition of the pyntes. In the same mines 
cobalt IS also obtained the ore occuRing m small veins These 
mmes have evidently been worked for a very long period Some of 
the hills m the neighbourhood are honeycombed with old excai'a 
turns and the heaps of slag from the furnaces have accumulated 
m the course of time, until the> now form a range of hillocks several 
hundred feet in length and from 30 to 40 feet high 
History etc — Shaikhiwati is politically a confederary of petty 
Bijput chieftains bound to each other and to their common overlord 
at Jaipur by the ties of clanship The Shaikhiwats are a sept of that 
KachwAha clan whose head is the Mahdrdja of Jaipur or Amber They 
denve their name from Shaikhji the grandson of Balaj^ who was a 
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younger son of the Mahiiaja of Jaipur in 1389 a.d and received a 
portion of this territory in appanage Shaikhji was so called from a 
famous Musalmin saint named Shaikh Burhin whose shrine near 
Acbrol IS still regarded with veneration and whose prayers had been 
successfully invoked by Shaikhji s father for the birth of a son and heir 
In commemoration of this madent, every Shaikhdwat boy wears for 
two years from his birth the Musalmdn hadtd or threads as well as the 
blue tunic and cap and the Shaikhdwat sportsmen never hunt the 
wild hog or touch its flesh although bv other Rdjputs it is commonly 
eaten once a vear Moreover although the lands surrounding the 
saint 5 dar^ah belong now to the demesne of the Jaipur Mabdrdjd, the 
dargah itself is a sanctuary and rent free lands we held 1^ about a 
hundred families descended from Shaikh Burhan Shaikhjfs father 
and grandfather had paid as tribute to the Mohardjd all the colts 
reared on their land , but Shaikhji so enlarged his power thic for some 
generations the lords of Shaikhawati became independent of the parent 
State 

From Shaikhjrs great grandson Rai Sfl are descended the chieftains 
01 Southern Shaikhdwati who hence have always been known as 
Rdisilots and from a younger son of Rai Sil are descended the 
pnnapal chieftains of Northern Shaikhawati cahtd the Sddhinis The 
chief settlement of the Raisilots and the most important pnncipality 
of Shaikhiwati) was at Khandela whilst the early seat of the Sidhams 
was at Ldaipur another town of this territory not to be confounded 
with the capital of Mew<ir There have been and still are manv other 
branches of the familv between whom feuds conquests and reconquests 
have been interminable Rai Sil himself became chief both of Khan 
dela and of Udaipur by the help of the Delhi Emjieror and he is 
mentioned in the AlaiAiban as a mansahddr of 1250 horse under 
Akbar After the fatal battle of Merta m 1754 had laid Kdjputdna 
prostrate at the feet of the Mardthas under De Boigne, Shoikhdwati 
suffered severely from their ravages most of the towns were sacked 
the capital, Khandela, being saved from that fate only by heavy 
payment Later on it was the scene of some of the exploits of the 
famous adventurer George Thomas who was called m by a chief of 
Khandela to aid him against Jaipur Finally, however the Shaikhilwat 
chieftains acknowledged the suzerainty of Jaipur thoi^h the bond 
seems never to have been very close The leading chiefships are those 
of Sikar and Khandela Khetn and Kotputli 

The custom of equal division on succession to land in Shaikhdwati 
IS similar to that which prevails in Maldni a dependency of Jodhpur 
that holds much the same kind of relation to its parent State that 
Shaikhiwati does to Jaipur, and therein the custom differs from that 
prevalent elsewhere throughout Rdjputdn^ where the eldest son sue- 
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oeeds The cuatoin however does not aj^teat to extend to the larger 
estates and chiefships m Shaikhiwati 

Slialldi Bad^ {Shekh Budin) — Hill sanatorinm (so called from 
the shrine of a famous Muhammadan samt, Shaikh Baha ud-din which 
crowns its summit) in Bannu (Bunnoo) and D»a Iscndil Khin Districts, 
Punjab Ijring m lat 32 17 48 n, and long 70 50 48 e on the 
border of the two Districts and jointly administered by the Deputy Com 
missioners of both Districts Elevation above sea level, 4516 feet 
Distant from Dera Ismail Khan town 40 nodes north from Bannu 
town 64 miles south The sanatorium crowns a bare limestone rock 
which nses abruptly from the low range of Mohar whose highest 
point It forms A few stunted wild olives and acacias compose the 
only vegetation on the shadeless slope. The heat is frequently excessive 
the thermometer ranging inside a bungalow from 88 to 94 F though 
mitigated from June to October bj a cool south western breeze This 
drawback combined with the want of sufficient water suppl> and the 
paucity of building sites, renders Shaikh Budm a very inadequate 
sanatorium Persons who go up m good health are seldom attacked 
by illness but the climate is not bracing enough for constitutions 
which require a radical diange 

Sbaikhpnr&.—'Tonn m Monghyr District Bengal Lat 25 8 
30 N long 85 53 II E. Population (1881) 12 51/ namely 
males 5945 and females 6572 Hindus number 8411 and Muham 
madans 4106 

Sbakargarh . — Tahsll of Gurdaspur Distnct, Punjab comprising 
the whole trans Rivi portion of the District except Narot pargand 
Area, 501 square miles towns and Milages, 709 houses 29 592 
resident families 47508 Total population 219 51 1 namely males 
z 14 617 and females Z04 894 Classified a<x;oid]ng to religion 
Hindus number 109,241 Muhammadans, 105 176 Sikhs, 5090 
and Christians 4. Average density of population 438 persons per 
square mile Of the 709 villages and towns 594 contain less than 
five hundred inhabitants 83 between five hundred and a thousand and 
32 between one thousand and five thousand The average annual area 
under cultivation for the five years ending i88z-8 is returned at 
323 J square miles, or 207 079 acres the pnncipal crops beir^ — 
wheat 76 457 acres barlej 48 198 acres ric^ n 623 acres Indian 
com 8523 acres 7009 acres jodr 6899 acres bdjra 2848 

acres gram 2687 acres sugarcane 9519 acres cotton 5783 acres 
tobacco 1 15 1 acres and vegetables, 1723 acres Revenue of the 
fahnl ;^27 783 The administrative staff consists of a tafisUddr and a 
mumif who preside over i cnimnal and 2 civil courts, number of 
police circles {ihdnas) 3 regular police, 48 men village watch or 
rural police {chauhdars) 673 
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8lakugair]| — ^Town and fort in Peshawar Distnct, Punjab — See 
SmaAradar. 

{SMhItmdr) — ’Gardens and pleasure-ground in Lahore 
District, situated 4 miles east of Lahore aty These gardens •were 
laid out m 1667 by Ah Mardin Khin the celebrated engineer of 
Shih Jahdn, in imitation of the garden planned by the Emperor 
Jahingir at the sources of the Jehlam (Jhelum) nver in Kashmir 
(Cashmere) The garden consisted of seven divisions representing the 
seven degrees of the Paradise of Islim of which only three are included 
m the present area of about 80 acres, the remainder having fallen into 
decay In the centre is a reservoir bordered b> an elaborately 
indented coping and studded with pipes for fountains. A cascade falls 
into It over a slope of marble corrugated m an ornamental carved 
diaper During the troublous times of \hmad Shah the gardens were 
neglected and some of the decorative works were defaced and removed 
Ranjft Singh restored them but at the same time he laid ruthless hands 
upon the marble pavilions of the central reservoir using them to adorn 
the Rimbigh at \mntsar and substituting structures of bnck and 
whitewash in their stead. The Shdlamar Gardens ire a favounte 
resort for fetes and picnics and the luxunant foliage of the mango and 
orange trees lends itself with admirable effect to illuminations 

Rhim — Hill in Bhajji State Simla District, Punjab LaL 31 11 n 
long. 77 20 £. Described by Thornton as nsing m a steep and almost 
inaccessible peak 4 miles south of the Sutlej (Satlaj) and containing on 
Its summit a wooden temple where human sacrifices were formerly 
offered to the goddess Kah Elevation above sea level 9623 feet 

Shalyan. — Town m Dhirw^ District Bombay Presidency , situated 
32 miles east by north of Dhirwar town Population (1872) 5220, 
not sepantely returned m the Census Report of 1881 

ShaniL — Town in Ridhanpur State Bombay Presidency situated 
on the nver Saraswatf in lat 23 41 15 n and long 71 50 e 
P opulation (1881) 5306 namely Hindus 2592 Muhammadans 2173 
and Jains 541 

ShdmlL— North western iahd/ of Muzaffarnngar District North 
Western Provinces compnsmg a level upland traversed throughout 
by the Eastern Jumna Canal whose distributaries extend over eveiy 
jiart of Its surface. Area 461 square miles of which 268 square miles 
are cultivated. Population (1881) 202 233 namely males 108 479 and 
females 93754 Hindus number *39522 Muhammadans, 61262, 
Jams, 1439 others 10 Average density, 4387 persons per 

square mile Of the 253 villages and towns, <46 contam less than 
five hundred inhabitants 59 between five hundred and a thousand 
43 between one and five thousand and 5 upwards of five thousand 
inhabitants. Land revenue, .£'32,099 total Government revenue. 
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;^37 548 j rental paid by cultivators, ^71 239 The tahsil comprises 
the five pargands of Shdmli Thand Bhdwan Jhanjhdna, Kairdna, and 
BidaulL In 1884 it contained i cnii and 2 cntnmal courts strength 
of regular pdice 68 officers and men, rural police or village watch 
{chauldddrs) 424 

BhAmli — To»in m Muzaffarnagar Distnct, North Western Provinces 
and head quarters of Shamli tahsil situated in lat 29 26 45 > and 
long 77 21 10 £. on die bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal 24 
miles west of Muzafiamagar town on a low unhealthy site Popula 
tion (1881) 7359 nameh Hindus 5607 Muhammadans 1664 and 
Jams 88 7 he town contains a handsome bdmr and carries on a 

considerable trade with the Punjab, consisting of experts of sugar and 
imports of salt The place was onginally known as Muhammadpur 
Zandrdir but denves its present name from one Shdm who built a 
market in Jahdngir’s reign Held in 1794 by a Mardthd commandant, 
who fell under suspicion of intngmng nith the Sikhs. Lakwa Dada 
the Mardthd governor despatched George Thomas against the com- 
mandant Thomas stormed the town and cut to pieces the suspected 
parties. In 1804, Colonel Bum was surrounded at Shdmb by an 
overwhelming force of Mardthds but escaped from a desperate position 
through the opportune advance of Lord Lake During the Mutiny of 
x8j 7 the native taksildar held the town bravely; for the British, but 
fell at last gallantl) defending his post against the insurgents of Thwa 
Bhawas Police station post-office. \ small house-tax is raised for 
police and conservancy purposes 

Sh&mB^bdd — To\in in Farukhdbdd District Northwestern Pro 
Vinces situated in lat 27 32 15 \ and long 79 28 40 e on the 
south bank of the Bun Gangi river 18 miles northwest of Fateh 
garb town Population (1881)8271 namel> Hindus 4467 Mubam 
madans 3800 and Jains 4. The town is composed of 33 nmhaUas 
or wards, which are div ded into scattered groups by patches of 
cultivation. The wards consist as a rule of great clusters of mud 
huts surrounding a few large bnck houses or hemming in a road 
The principal thoroughfare is a long brick paved street of mixed 
dwellings and shops, from which branch many narrow lanes A small 
gram mvket opens on the south into a larger market place shaded by 
fine tamannd and nim trees Shamsib^d is no longer the seat of any 
important trade or manufacture but prior to the introduction of English 
cloth It was noted for its fine textures, known as mtiha an^jhana. 
Police station post ofiSce school, and sards (native inn) \ small 
house-tax is raised for police and conservancy purposes 

Shftinsha (or Shimshupa also called the Kadamba and the Kadaba^ 
hold) — ^Tnbutary of the Kiven (Cauvery) nver in Mysore State. It 
nses in lat 13 25 n long 77 I3 e in Tiimkiir District near 
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Deveriy-duiga, and flows in a southerly direction to }om the Kiven, 
in lat 13 xg ir long 77 iS e. just below the falls of Sivasamudanun 
m Mysore Distnct In Tiimkur District its waters are ubiued to form 
the great Kadaba tank and in Mysore Distnct it is crossed by a dam 
or anicut 9 miles abo>e Haddur This ament has recently been 
rebuilt by the Public orks Department of hewn stone. It feeds the 
Madddr tank and supplies imgation channels 12 miles in length 
capable of imgabng 2240 acres and yielding a revenue of ^^671 
Bhfljnaliergaiiy — v illage m Sylhet Distnct Assam situated in lat 
24 43 N and long 91 34 e» There is a considerable nver trade* 
the exports being— rice oil-seeds molasses, sUaJf^dtj and bamboo mats 
and the imports — piece-goods, pulses, spices, and tobacco 
Shanor — Petty State of the Sankheda Mehwds group Rewa kintha 
Bombay Presidency Area, 11^ square miles containing 6 villages 
Estimated revenue ;iCioi3 of which is paid as tribute to the 

Gaekwdr of Baroda. The chief is a younger branch of the Mdndwa 
femily 

Sh&piir — Petty State of the Hallar prant or division of Kdthiduir 
Bombay Presidency — Shahplr. 

ShArad&nadi (or Anakapalh) — River in Vizagapatam District 
Madras Presidency Rises in the Mddgula Hills and floumg south 
west past \nakapalli and kasimkota, enters the sea at U attada. It is 
much used for irrigation, being crossed by six large anicuts The total 
length of the nver is about 45 miles 
ghitrakp inr — T^hsU of Lahore Di tnet Punjab compnsmg the 
whole trans-Ravi portion of the District Area, 887 square miles 
towns and villages, 379 houses, arooa, families 25033 Total 
population 1 21 451 namely males 66485 and females 54966 
Cliusifled according to religion, Muhammadans number 97 244 
Hindus, 16993 Sikhs, 17210 and Christians 4 Average density 
of population 137 persons per square mile. Of 379 towns and villages 
316 contain less than five hundred inhabitants 48 between five hundred 
and a thousand and 15 between one and five thousand Pnncipal 
crops — wbea^ barley, nee Indian com gram and cotton Revenue 
of the fa^st/ jCii 6ig The administrative staff consists of a iahstiddr 
and munsif presiding over i criminal and 2 civil courts number of 
police elides {thdnds) 2 regular Distnct and town police 51 men 
vdbge watch or rural police {(haukiidrs) 102 
8Iuurak|nir — Town m L^ore Distnct Punjab and head-quarters 
of Sharakpur iahidl situated in lat 31 27 n , and long. 74 6 e west 
of the Rdvi and on the bank of the nver Degb Population (1881) 
4595 namely Muhammadans 3853 Hindus 546 and Sikhs 196 
Muma{)al inccone (1883-84X ^345 or an average of is. 6d per head 
The town is surrounded by a high and thick mud wall, intersected by 
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streets paved with brick The public buildings include the Sub*< 3 ivisional 
courts and offices police station school house and dispensary The 
best nee produced in the District is grown in the neighbourhood of 
this town, on land irrigated from the Degh Sharakpur is the only- 
town of any importance in the trans-Rivi tract of Lahore, and the 
centre of a considerable trade m local produce 

BharaTStti ( Tht Ammy ) >-*River of Southern India which nses 
in lat 13® 44 K long. 75 11 E at Ambutirtha in Shimt^ District 
Mysore State doas in a north westerly direction through the District 
of Shimoga and after breaking through die line of the W estern Ghdts 
by a sheer leap of 830 feet o\er the magnificent Falls of Gersoppa into 
a pool 3SO feet deep falls into the sea at Honiwar in the Bombay 
District of North Linara In Shtmoga Distnct, the stream is crossed 
by 70 anicuts or dams from which imgation channels are drawn having 
an aggregate length of 26 miles 

SbarretalaL — T&luk or Sub-division of Travancore State Madias 
Fresidenc} Area 129 square miles containing 38 karas or collections 
of villages Population (1875) 114,931 (1881) 113704 namel} 
males 56 204 and females 57 500 occupying 29 662 houses Density 
of population 881 persons per square mile Hindus number 83 580 
Chnstians 6416 Muhammadans 3706 and Jews;, 2 Of the total 
Chnstians Roman Catholics number 15738 Syrians 10600 and 
Protestants, 78 

fltuuretalai. — Chief ton-n of the Sharretalai tdltik of 'Davancore 
State Madras Presidency situated m lat 9® 41 30 n and ong 76 
23 20 £ Population (1871) 9228 (among whom are many Chris 
turns) dmelhng m 2190 houses not separately returned m the Census 
RepOTt of 1881 The town contains a pagoda which is the scene of 
an annual festival and a Syro Roman Church built about 1550 

Shatftl {^Shatul') — Mountain pass m Bashahr (Bussahir) State 
Punjab on the road from Chuara to Runii\dr over the southernmost 
ndge of the Himilayas Lat 31 23 n long 78 3 e. Mentioned 
by 1 hornton is dangerous on account both of the deep snow and cold 
wmd- Elevation above sea level 15 555 feet 

BbejfiU}!! — Torni in Akola District, Berar and a station on the 
Ndgpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railvray situated m 
lat "o 48 N and long 76 46 e. 24 n lies west of Akola town and 
about XI miles from Bdidpur and Khdmgdon Population (tSSi) 
11079 namely males 573^ and females 5326 Hindus number 
9894 Muhammadans 106 Jains 72 Chnstians 41 Pdrsis 7 
and Jews, 3 Before the opening of the railway in 1863 Shegdon 
had htt e commerce but considerable supplies of cotton have of late 
been brought to the market here instead of to Khdmgdon. There 
are several cotton pre ses, some under European supermtendence. 
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Tmvellera bungalov, sarM (native innX police station Govern 
tnent school and post-office 

Shekh&vatL — Province or DiMsion of Jaipur State Biljputdna — 
See Shaikhawaii 

SheUl Badin. — Sanatorium and mountains m Deid Ismail Khdn 
and Bannu Districts, Punjab — See Shaikh Budin 

Shefcohpiira — Ancient town m Hifudbad faAsi/ Gujidnwdla 
District, Punjab situated on the road betviecn Hdfizibkd and 
Lahore 22 miles from the former town Contains a ruined fort, built 
by the Emperor Jahingfr Prince Dira Shekoh grandson of Jabdnglr, 
from whom the town probably derives its name, is said to have con 
nected it by a cut with the Aik ri\ulet and this cut now forms the mam 
channel of the stream Under Ranjit Singh Shekohpura became the 
residence of one of his queens Rim Rij Kauran better knovin as 
Rani Nakiyan, whose cumbrous brick palace still remains the most 
conspicuous object m the town After Bntish annexation the bead 
quarters of the District were fixed for a time at this spot but since the 
removal of the ci\il station to Gujrinvi'dla, Shekohpura has possessed 
no importance of any sort, except as a resort for sportsmen About 
two miles distant from the town is a large tank surrounded b> handsome 
flights of steps with a three stoned baradxri m the centre Ihe tank 
however — to fill which the cut from the Aik mulct above mentioned 
was made — is dry and indeed is said to ha>e ncier had water in it. 
A loftv watch-tower stands beside the tank 
BhelUk. — Petty State or confederacy in the Khasi Hills Assam 
presided over by four elective chiefs of equal authority with the title of 
wdbaddddrs Population (:88i) 603 revenue The natural 

products include oranges pine apples, and betel nuts. Bamboos are 
worked into mats and baskets Limestone is extensively quarried and 
both coal and iron are found Sheila has been for man> years a station 
of the Welsh Calvmistic Mission, who maintain several schools in which 
English and vernacular are taught, and also a girls school 
Btoldamangsdam — Town m Namkal tabtk Salem District 
Madras Presidency Lat ii 40 30 n long 78 10 *0 e. Popula 
tion(i88i) 12,575 namely males 5866 and females 6709 occupying 
2268 houses. Hindus number 1 1 687 Muhammadans, 6S3 , and 
Chnstians, 205 A cxinsideiable amount of iron is smelted here 
ghmdlilj&na.-^'Tow'n m Amrioti District Bcrar — See Sendlr 

JAMA. 

Bhendsnil — Town m Khandesh Dismet Bombay Presidency, 
situated in lat 20 39 n and long. 75 39 £ 60 miles south-east of 
Dbuba, and 12 miles east of Pichora station on the Great Indian 
li^enmsula. Railway Population (1881) 5644 Hindus number 
4566 Muhammadans, 924 , Jains, 128, Chnstians, 2 , and ‘ others, 24. 
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Shendumi was a grant made to the family pnest of the Peshw 4 , Bdjf 
Rio An annual Hindu fiiir is held here Post-office 
CHieng d 3 ia-wai {Shm^dorwe) — A highly venerated pagoda luTavoy 
District Tenassenm Division Lower Burma,— Shiv da we 
Bhengmaw {SJunmavi) — Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenassenm 
Division Lower Burma. — Shin maw 
Sheng u^t ti {Shtn mot /I) — The most famous pagoda m lavoy 
Distnct Tenassenm Division, Lower Burma. — See Shin mdt tl 
Shenkotta . — Tdlitk or Sub-division of Travancore State Madras 
Presidency Area 63 square miles containing 70 karas or collections 
of villages Population (1881) 30477 namely males 14,688 and 
females 15 789 occupying 8759 houses. Density of population, 469 
persons per square mile Hindus number 27 513 Muhammadans, 
2143 Christians 819 Of the Chnstians Roman Catholics number 
386 Protestants, 375 Syrians 58 
Shenkotta. — Chief town of the Shenkotta tibik of Travancore 
State Madras Presidency situated in laL 8 59 n and long 77 17 
4S E on the mam road from Trevandrum and the South Travancore 
ports across the Ghdts to Tmnevelli, from which place it is distant 
about 40 miles Population (1881) 7882 inhabiting 2 14 houses 
Several coffee estates have been opened in the neighbourhood of 
Shenkotta, which is an important centre of trade 

Bheogion — Sub-diMSionandtonnof \hmadnagar District Bombay 
Presidentty — See Shivgaov 

Sheopttr — Town in Gualior State Central India — See Seopur. 
Sher— River of the Central Provinces rising in lat 22 34 n long 
79 44 E near Khamari-i in Seonf District which after a north 
westerly course of 80 miles falls into the Narbada (Nerbudda) m lat 
23 N long 79 10 E near the centre of Narsmghpur Distnct It is 
spanned bv a fine stone bridge at Sonii Dongn m Seoni which carries 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway crosses it by a lattice girder bridge 8 miles east of Naisinghpur 
Go'll but of no commercial value has been found in the mer bed near 
Sihord m Narsmghpur Principal affluents — the Macha Rewa, and 
Bani Rewa 

SheramglL — Tdluk or Sub-division of Travancore State Madras 
I residency Area, 143 square miles, contaming 88 karas or collecuons 
of villages Population (1881) 87 0/2 namely males 4 193 and 
females 44 879, occupying 18 994 houses Density of population, 609 
persons per square mile Hindus number 72029 Muhammadans, 
13 132 , Christians, 19 ii Of the Christians Roman Cathohes number 
1828 Protestants 49 Syrians, 34 
Sher AIL — Port in North Kinara District Bombay Presidency — 
See Shirali 
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ShorgaiiL — Town in Chhita iaksU Muttra (Mathiira) District 
Nonb-Westem Provinces sittated in lat 27 46 40 n and long 77 
39 50" on the right bonk of the Jumna (Jamuna) 8 miles north 
east of Chhdta tovin Population (1881) 4712 The town derives its 
name from a large fort now m rums, built by the Emperor Sher Shih 
The original zamindars of Shergarh were Pathdns, from «hom with the 
exception of a small share held by a Muhammadan descendant of the 
old family the estate passed by purchase to a wealthy banker Seth 
Gobind Das and was dcioted b) him to the maintenance of the temple 
of Dw^akddis at Muttra A small house tax is raised for police and 
conservancy purposes. 

SiergBrh.— Euined village m Shahdbdd District Bengal situated 
inlat 24 49 45 N and long 83 46 15 e 20 miles southwest of 
Sasserdm This spot was selected b> Sher Shdh as the site of a fortress 
soon after he had begun strengthening Roht^s which he abandoned 
on discovering the superior advantages of Shergarh 

Shergh&ti. — Town and muniapality in Ga)-:! District Bengal 
situated at the point where the Grand Trunk Road crosses the 
Murahar m lat 24 33 24 n and long 84 50 28 £ PopulaUon 
(1881} 5862 namel) Hindus 3649 and Muhammadans 2213 
Muniapal income (1S83-84) 12 all derived from taxation average 

incidence 4^d. per head The town has declmed in importance since 
the construction of the East Indian Railwxiy There are still to be 
found here the descendants of skilled artisans workers m brass wood 
and iron. AAlien Shetghdu formed part of the District of Rimgarh it 
was known as a centre of crime which led to the appointment of a 
special Joint Magistrate in 1814. 

Sherkol— Town m Bijnaur (Bijnor) District North Mestem Pro 
Vinces situated in lat. 29 19 25 n and long 78 38 10 l on the 
bank of the Kho nver Population (i88t) 15 087 namely males 7428 
and females 7659 Muhammadans number 10 213 Hindus, 4756 
and Jams, 1 18, Sherkot was forinerly the bead-quarters of Dbampur 
/oArff and 1$ still the residence of a powerful Rijput famil} owners of 
the Sherkot estate whose handsome palace with two Hindu temples 
attached stands }ust outside the town on the north west The principal 
places of business are the Kotra and Sherkot the former a wide 

bnek paved roadway standing on high ground and flanked with good 
shops the latter a long irregular and narrow street in which two carts 
can scarcely pass each other The town has a considerable trade in 
sugar and is noted for Us manufacture of embroidered carpets. The 
public buildings include a police station post office, dispensary 
Anglo-vernacular schrjol, and sarat or native inn The police and 
conservancy arrangements of the town arc provided for by a small 
house-tax, yielding about ^^400 annually 
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Slienil&don {Sheranmahddevi) — Town in Ambdsamudamm tdlu^ 
TmnevelU District, Madras Presidency situated m laL 8 40 40 k 
and long 77 35 13 e. on the Tdmbrapami river 12 miles west of 
TmnevelU Formerly head-quarters of the idittk of the same name at 
present re idence of the Head A-sistant Collector of the District 
Population (1881) 7624 number of houses, 1738 Hindus number 
7191 Muhammadans, 61 and others 372 

Sh^t>d& — State in Kitbiaw^r Bombay Presidency — See Shiroda 

Bherpor — Toun in Zamaniah fahstl Ghazlpur District, North 
Western Provinces situated m lat 25 34 40 n and long 83 50 e 
on a large island formed b> the Ganges 10 miles east of Ghizlpur 
and 17 miles northwest of 2 ^mtniah towa Population (1881) 9030 
namel) Hindus 8756 and Muhammadans 274 Number of houses 
17S7 Although returned as one town in the Census SUerpur itself 1$ 
divided into two parts, and also includes three outUing agricultural 
villages Village school 

Shorptir — Town and municipality in Bogra District, Bengal Lat 
24 40 20 N long 89 28 o E Population (1881) 3991 namely 
Hindus 2712 and Muhammadans 1279 Municipal income ( 1 883-^84) 
j^390 of which ^^298 was derived from taxation average incidence of 
taxation is 8|d per head, '•'hough the number of Hindus is so great 
the town is surrounded on ill sides by Muhammadan places of worship 
which are held in much esteem The proportion of bnck built houses 
IS unusually large and the principal landholders of the Distnct reside 
here But it is as a place of historical interest that Sherpui is 
most deserving of notice It is mentioned m the Am i Akbari, 1595 
AD as the site of a fort called Salimnagar m honour of Salim the son 
of Akbar afterwards famous as the Emperor Jahangir It also figures 
in the writings of other Muhammadan historians as an important 
frontier post previous to the conquest of South Eastern Bengal and 
the establishment of the Government at Dacca These writers always 
refer to the place as Sheipur hturchd to distinguish it from another 
Sherpur in Maimansingh and it is marked on Van den Broucke s Map 
(1660) as Ceerpoor MirtSi Rajd Man Singh Akbar s Hindu general 
IS said to haie built a palace at Sherpur and it is lery probable tliat 
he would make use of so comenient a centre from which to dominate 
Southern Bengal and particularly Jessor which then included a 
large part of the present District of Pabnd, and was held by the rebel 
ttamtnddr Rdjd Pratdpdditya against whom Mdn Singh specially directed 
his arms 

Sherpur — ^Town and municipality m Maimansmgh Distnct Bengal 
laL 25 o 58 N long 90 3 6 E. lies between the nvers Shirl and 
Mitghf about half a mile from the former and i mile from the latter, 
9 miles north of Jamalpur Population (1881) 8710 including the 
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subuzbs of Niriyanpur and Barukpitd. Muhammadans number 
4467 j Hindus, 4161 and others, 82 Municipal income (1883^84) 
of which ^^383 was derned from taication average incidence 
of taxation 10^ per head. There is no water carnage to the ton n 
and even water for dnnking and household purpo es is obtained solely 
from tanks. Sherpur contains a fine Hindu temple its buildings m 
general are m bad repair and the place has a dera}ed and neglected 
appearance Police station post-ofhce munsif s court and a good 
s^ool Considerable n>er trade. In 1876-77 the registered exports 
comprised 27 100 maunds of jute (mostly sent to Ndrajanganj) 35 100 
maunds of rice and paddy and 30 600 maundi of mustard seed the 
impons included European piece-goods valued at ;£'577o and 1200 
of betel nuts. Owing to an alteration m the system of trade 
registration no later statistics are available A weekly newspaper the 
Chiiru Bartta is published at Sherpur the proprietor being one of the 
leading Hmdu zammdars 

Uierpur — Sut>division and town of Khdndesh Distnct Bombay 
Presidency — See Shirpur 

Sher 8h4h.— Large village m Multdn Distnct, Punjab situated in 
lat 30 6 45 N and long 71 20 E. upon the Chenib nver Until 
the opening of the Indus Valley State Ratlmay in 1879 Sher Shdh was 
the terminus of the line from Miiltdn and the port of the steam flotilla 
that plied to Karachi (Kurrachee) 

Sh^arAyar Malai, — ^Hills m Salem District Madras Presidency 
— See Sh£v%rov 

81 tetniZ\Ja (Satrufi/aj a) Place of Jam pilgrimage m Pflitana, 

Gujarit, Bombay Presidency P alitana 1 owv 

Staeraroy — Hill range m Salem Distnct Madras situated between 
II 43 and 11 55 N lat and between 78 13 and 78 24 30 e. long 
The hills occupy a total area of 151 67 square miles with a plateau 
of about 20 square miles a high plateau ercaud) on the southern 
ptntion of the eastern block of about 10 square miles and jiUteaux 
(Pdliydr and Nagaliir) on the east and west sides of the C reen Hills 
The last named form the western portion of the Shevaroys and are 
separated from the eastern portion by the valley of the \anniar 
Average elevaUon 4^00 feet highest point in the Green Hills, 5410 
feet above the sea I he total population of the hilts was returned m 
i88t at 10,513 

Three regalax gAdis or passes lead to the tablelands — (i) the Salem 
gidf on the south which commences at the 6fth milestone from Salem 
about miles long is the favourite gAd/ pass as coolies are more 
easily obtained it is m some parts very steep (2) the Ahtiir gAdt 
commences at the Shevaroy Hills station on the Madras Railway south 
west hue the distance by it to Yercaud is about ii miles (3) the 
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Mallipuram ghdt on the north , distance from MalUtpuram station on 
the Madras Railway south west line to Yercaud, about 19 miles This 
IS of easy gradient for the first 9 miles, but very steep m its ascent 
to the Nagaldr plateau Besides these well known gkdh the hills are 
accessible by footpaths from many other points 

The native inhabitants of the plateau and slopes consist of VelUlars 
or Malaydlis (^Ste Salem District ) Their former mode of cultivation 
was kutndn or nomadic tillage which consists in clearing and burning a 
piece of forest or jungle after which the soil is turned up with a hoe 
and sown the next year this land is abandoned for a fresh spot This 
system however has been put a stop to by the Forest Department as 
It was extremely destructive The number of Maiajdhs mhabiting the 
hills IS not known but they are supposed to be increasing looking to 
the amount of revenue received from them 

Monumental remains are common, and consist of cairns or cromlechs 
much resembling those found on the Nilgins. The present inhabitants 
have no traditions relating to them 

The vegetation does not differ materially from that of other hill 
ranges of Southern India. The base of the Shevaroy mountains is 
covered with the common forms of vegetation found m the adjoming 
low country 1 he middle region is clothed with a zone of bamboo 
jungle, which ascends to a height of about 5000 feet, where it abruptly 
terminates Teak black wood and sandal wood are also found m 
favourable situations up to thiselexation The teak in a stunted form 
IS met with on the mountain plateau at an elevation of 4^00 feet The 
soil and climate seem to be peculiarly adapted for gardemng operations 
Among imported plants which thrive readily may be mentioned the pear 
loquot, peach apple guava strawberry plantain citron orange lime 
lemon and Brazil cherry The Australian acacias eucaly^ptus and the 
casuarma grow the silk oak (Grei dlea robusta) flourishes. Cinchona has 
been introduced and is thriving The coffee plant was naturalized in these 
hills about forty years ago by Mr Cockbum, late of the Madras Civil 
Service and in 1883 the total area taken up by planters was about 
10000 acres of which however only nhoiit one-half was cultivated 
The number of coffee plantations is nearly 300 The tea plant grows 
luxunanUy though it has not yet (1883) been cultivated with a view to 
the manufacture of tea Oranges are common especially the Seville 
and sweet varieties. The lemon lime and shaddock succeed equally 
well 

The most common animals are the leopard bear w ild hog jungle- 
sheep mouse-deer hjasna, jackal jungle-cat hare etc. Tigers are 
sometimes met with A few bison exist on the neighbouring hills but 
of late years have not been seen on the Shevaroys. Among birds may 
be mentioned the jungle and spur fowl partridge, quail wild pigeon, 
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woodcock, and snipe. Cobras^ vipers, scorpions, and centipedes ar 
seldom found 

When the Shevaroys first began to attract notice forty years ago thi 
Government revenue derived from the whole of the hill villages wa 
j^SS yearly which by iSSj liad increased to upwards of j^Soo Thi 
great present want is a cart road from Salem and the improvement o 
the interior roads The revenue from coffee land is about am 

from land under native cul ivatton ^3oa \ small detachment o 
police from Salem Distnct is stationed on the hills A Deputy taksildd 
resides at Yercaud and the Salem mimstf visits the place once ever 
three months to deade suits There are European residen s at Yercauc 
and visitors resort to the station for the hot weather and holidays 
accommodation is scarce Church po t office dispensary reading 
room club and hotel 

The ivincipal localities on the Shevarois arc Ycrcaud the Greei 
Hills, Nagalur Fuliydr Puttipadi, Maramangahm, and the 1 alasbola 
spur 

YERC4UD (Yerkidu) is the oldest and largest European settlemen 
m the hills. It is situated on that portion of the phteiu nearest h 
the town of Salem The land in the valKvs is undulating and a grea 
portion of It IS alrcaiy under coffee cultivation The hill peaks an 
fiir the most part bare of soil and the steep slopes arc covered witl 
low jungle 

The Green Hills are higher than anj other portion of the range am 
var) from 4500 to 5400 feet above sea level They differ much 11 
appearance from any other jiortion of the bhtvarovj*. Ihe tops of th 
hills are rounded, and covered only with grass and low stunted shrubs 
the ravines are wooded as on the Nflgins (Veili'hcrnes) The rounde 
and undulating appearance of this portion of the Shevaroys contrast 
markedly with the rugged peaks and wooded slojies about Yercaud 
This difference is due chiefly to the Green Hills being capped will 
btente m some places ot con iderabfe tliicfcness Several code 
plantations have been opened by Europeans and Eurasians upon th 
Green Hiils and there is a fine expanse of table land partly unde 
cultivation by the hill tnbes which has been pointed out as a sit 
well adapted for a sanitarjum for European troops. This site occupie 
about 250 acres of land and appears to be eminently suited fo 
building. 

The Shevaroy range possesses a very equable climate Pattokin 
as It does of both monsoons the rainfall ts considerable being a 
annual avenge of from 65 to 70 inches, or double that of the ratnfol 
on the surrounding plains The moisture of the air is tolerabl 
constant during the year In a room without fire and with opei 
windows, the thermometer seldom stands below 65 F, and Fare! 
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rises above 75 F m the hottest months. A malanous type of fever 
occasionally prevails but it is chiefly confined to the planters and 
others who live m, or visit, the jungles at the lower elevations. It is 
not improbable that some forms of disease, which are aggravated by 
the climate of the Nilgins, may be treated with benefit on the Sheva 
rojrs, such as rheumatism affections of the liver bowel complamts etc 

8hi4r — Mountain pass m Bashahr (Bussahir) State Punjab over a 
southward spur of the Htmilayas whic^ bound Kundwar to the south 
Lat 31 19 N long 77 58 E. (Thornton) Magmficent prospect 
from the summit, embraang the Chor Mountain and the peaks of 
Jamnotn Elevation above sea level, 13 720 feet 

Sblbl — Village m Tiimkdr Distnct, Mysore State 15 miles 

north of Tdnidr town Population (1881) 177 Celebrated for a 
temple of Vishnu after his name ofNara smha erected by three brothers 
m the beginning of this century It is a plain structure surrounded 
by a high stone wall The annual festival held for 15 days from the 
full moon in the month of Mdgh is attended by 10 000 people and 
supplies the occasion for a great deal of trade. 

Shidhpur — Town m Baroda State — See Sidhpur. 

Shlflfim. — Village m the Tapun township of Henzada Distnct, 
Pegu Division, Lower Burma Station on the Irawadi State Railway 
Population (1878) 1 7 89 not returned separately m the Census Report 
of iSSt 

Shlk&rptir — ^British District in Sind Bombay lying between 27 
and 29 N lat and between 67 and 70 E. long Bounded on the 
north by Baluchistan the Upper Smd Frontier District, and the river 
Indus on the east by the Native States of Bahdwalpur and Jaisalmfr 
(Jeysulmere) on the south by khaurpur State and the Sthwan Sub- 
division of kardchi (kurrachee) Distnct and on the west by the 
Khirthar Mountains 4 irea, 10 001 square miles. Population (1881) 
852,986. The District comprises the 4 Sub-divisions of Rohri 
S uKkUR, Larkhsns and Mehar The administrative head-quarters 
are at Shikarpur Town which is also the most populous place m the 
Distnct but their transfer to Sukkur has been approved by Govern 
ment, and will shortly take jilace 

Physical Aspects — The general aspect of Shildrpur Distnct is that 
of a vast alluvial plain broken only at Sukkur (Sakkar) and Rohn by 
low limestone hills, which tend to preserve a pennanent bank for the 
Indus at those places Towards the west, m the Mehar and Larkhdna 
Sub-divisions rises the khirthar range, with an extreme elevation of 
upwards of 7000 feet forming a natural boundary between Shikarpur 
and Baldchistin. Large patches of salt land known as kalar occur 
frequently especially in the upper part of the Distnct and towards 
the Jacobdb^ frontier barren tracts of day, and ndges of sandhills 
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covered wiUi faqper and thorn jungle, constitute a distinctive feature in 
the landscape. The desert portKrn of the Rohn Sub division, known 
as the R^sth&M possesses extensive sandhills, bold m outline and 
often &ifl7 woorkd. The forests of Sbikirpur cover a total area rrf 
207 square miles. 

The Districts of Upper Sind can hardlj be said to have a 
history separate from that of the whole Province Before the Muham* 
mnAjin inrastott in jis a-V this portion of Sind was ruled bj a Bnibnian 
race, with their capital at Aror (or Alor) 5 miles distant from the 
modern town of Rohn. Shikarpur continued for some time a depen 
dency of the Ummayid dynast) and subsequently of the ^bassldes 
In conjunction with the rest of Sind, it was conquered by Mahmtid 
of Ghazni about 1025 a d but his rule was of short duration being 
replaced about 1032 by the Sunua dynasty 1 he latter was succeeded 
m Its turn by the Samma family, and this again by the ^rghdns^ for 
an account of all of which see the article on Sind 
Upper Sind does not come into any prominence till the accession to 
power of the Kalhora dynasty in the early part of the 18th century 
Previous to this the countr) which had been annexed in 1591-92 to 
the Ddhi Empire by \lcbar was ruled by a succession of governors, 
and a powerful tnbe the Ddddputras, had ansen and displaced the 
Mahar^ an influential clan whose chief town was then at Lakhi 9 
miles south-east of Shikirpur town These Mahars had themselves 
some time before driven out the Jatois a race of Baluchis in a manner 
thus desenbed by Captain (now Major-General) Sir i G Goldstnid, in 
his histoncal memoir of Shikdirpur wntten m 18^4 — 

There were seven brothers of the tnbe (Mahars) m Ubauro near the 
present Bahdwalpur frontier of whom one b> namejaisar not finding 
a residence with his near kindred to accord with his views of indepen 
dence, turned his steps to Bukkur (Bakkar) thenooiupied b> the noted 
MahmiJd governor under Shah Beg Arghdn of the fort in 1541 a.d 
The Jatois, a race of Baluchis, held the country on the west hank 
of the rner between Biirdika and Lirkhdna This included the 
town of Lakh] then a flourishing place, so called from lakhu as 
Gosatjt was from Gosar and Adamji from Adam Jatoi. Jatsar crossed 
the nver and took up his abode among the villages of this people 
The Mahars and their new comrades disagreed but the former had a 
fnend at court, one Musa Khin Mehr who was a man of influence with 
SfCahtmid, and obtained the assistance of some hundred men to quell 
the disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own sid& The con 
sequence was the subjection of the Jatois, and a partition of their 
country Jaisar receiv^ the tract extending from Mehiani to lArkhina 
as a free gift (ittuiad and madadmadt) on the condition that, after the 
lapse of a generation, one tenth of the produce would be claimed by the 
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Govercinent The Jatois obtained the northern allotment from Mehlani 
to Biirdika, on payment^ howenrer, of the customary land-tmc Jaisar 
Khin remained at Lakhi which thus became, as it were his property 
and at his death his son Akil in conjunction with a brother Bakkar 
and a cousin Wadera Sujan Khin determined on building a new town 
to replace the old one The fort which they erected may still be 
traced Sujan also built a village called Manllo, after hts son Mani 
now known as Waziidbid from Shah Wall, the Wazir of Ahmad Shdh 
Durdni whose perquisite it in after years became 
But the Mahars had to contend with the Daiidputras who were by 
profession both warriors and weavers. The results of the contest and 
consequent foundation of the city of Shikirpur are thus narrated by 
Generd Sir F G Goldsmid — The weavers (Ddildputras) appealed to 
spiritual authontv as represented m the person of Pir Sult^ Ibrdhim 
Sbih whose tomb still bears testimony to the fact of his existence 
He was a holy man of eminence and numbered the Mahars, as well 
as their opponents among his disciples, and he moreover himself 
resided at Lakhi He took up the cause of the appellants, and 
eventual!} obtained permission for them to resume their hunting m 
the Shikaigahs from which they had been warned off by the Mahars. 
^galn however they were stopfied and again did they seek the Pfr 
for redress. The Mahars were summoned a second time and ordered 
to desist They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable 
mentor that they would never spare the intruders till they had exter 
mmated the whole bod} or at least dnven them from the viamty 
of the Shikirgah adding If }ou wish to be their comrade good 
be it so 

Baffled and distressed the Pir bethought him of the final resource 
in such cases He invoked curses on the rebelling Mahars and 
blessings upon the oppressed D&iidputxas. He told his pretigts that 
the} were as the iron sickle and their enemies as grass or chaff and 
promised them the victor} in the event of an eng^ement llie plot 
prospered The crisis drew on and the battle became inevitable. 
According to the story of the sons of Ddiid their ancestors on this 
occasion could only muster a force of 300 or 400 fighting men while 
their opponents numbered 12 000 A sanguinary conflict ensued on 
the meeting of the hostile forces, which, after the most determined 
endeavours on either side, event uall} terminated m favour of the 
Diiidputras, who were left masters of the field Strange to say while 
some 3000 dead bodies of Mahars strewed the ground but few were 
killed on the side of the victors. A vigorous pursuit succeeded this 
victoiy It was known that the wealthy tatnlndars of Lakhi had Idkhs 
of rupees concealed m that city Thither went the Daiidputras and 
It IS by no means unlikely that on this particular occasion, they found 
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means of improviiig the condition of their financial and commissariat 
departments. 

The Pir received his successful pupils with as much mundane 
satisfaction as could be expressed by so holy a man He congratulated 
them and mounting his palfrey continues General Goldsmid, he 
led the weavers to the scene their exploits He halted at the 
ground on which now stands the commercial capital of Upper Sind 
Muttermg some m}stenous words, which immediatel) instilled a dramatic 
awe into the hearts of the bystanders, he raised his hand high in the 
aff and gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had Jong been held 
there unnoUced The nature of the movement brought the point wdl 
into the earth It remained transfixed in an admirable position for the 
chief performer of the pla> He pointed to the instrument upon which 

all eyes were drawn Here said the Plr let a citv be built, and let 
It bear the distinguished name of Shikarpur I ” The air rang with shouts, 
and the proceedings terminated in the usual manner on such occasions 
The jungle was cut and cleared neighbours were summoned, 
threatened and cajoled the work proceeded with vigour and rapidity, 
and by degrees a town appeared The town m due course became a 
city noted for the >vealth and enteqwise of its merchants, the sue and 
business of its Ms^r a hotbed of intngw debauchery bnbery 
oppression evil speaking and many other kinds of corruption and so 
passed away the jears till the dawn of the i8th century 
The Kalhoras had during the 17th century been gradually laying 
the foundation of their subsequent sovereignty m Sind, and the career 
of Yar Muhammad the first ruler of this line is thus described by 
Goldsmid — Mirza Bakhtawar Khin son of Mirza Panm was ruler of 
Siwi, and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus m the en 
virons of Shikarpur Yir Muhammad associated with Raja Likki and 
Ikas khan Brahui recommenced aggressive measures by a movement 
in the country bordering on the Manchhar Lake He possessed himself 
of SainUni expelling the Panbwaxs and their head man Kaisar and 
despatched his brother Mfr Muhammad to extend his acquisitions by 
a diversion in an opposite quarter His objects were achieved with 
skill and rapidity His career of conquest made litas leave him 
You ha\e no need of me heaven is on jour side that suffices, 
said the rough Brahui. Kandidro and Lirkhana were taken among 
less important places. The latter had been held by MfUtk Aid Bakh^ 
brother Bakhtawar fhe Mirza upon these reverses, appealed to 
the Shdhzdda in Mdltdn Moiz ud-din (afterwards Jahdndar Shdh) who 
no sooner heard the report than he turned to the scene of disturbance, 
Then Bakhtawar $ heart misgave him for he did not wish to see the 
ODuntiy entrusted to his charge overrun by the troops of hu master 
He had probably pnvate and particular reasons for the objection 
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unknown to the historian He prayed the prince to withhold bis 
inarch and on the refusal of his request, had actuaH> the audaaty to 
oppose the advanaog hosts. He was slam and Moiz ud-dln repaired to 
^kkur Yilr Muhammad does not appear to have suffered severely 
for his offences on the contrary the Sbilhaada came gradually round 
to favour his views of aggrandizement One after another new 
governors were appointed for Siwi which Province m course of time 
was handed over to the Wakils of the Kalhoras Yir Muhammad 
received the impenal title of Kbiida Yir Khin 
The reigns of the several Kalhora pnnces will be found described 
in some detail in the section treating of the history of the Province 
Dunng the Talpur rule various parts of Lpper Smd such as 
Biirdika, Rdpar the town of Sukkur and other places, which were 
dependencies of the Durani kingdom had between the years 1809 
and 1824, been gradually annexed to the possessions of the Khairpur 
Mun Sohrib Riistam and Mubdrak. Shikdrpur was the only spot 
that remained to Afghanistan and that town eventually came into the 
peaceable possession of the Mirs m 1824, at a time when \bdiil 
Mansiir Khdn was governor of the place and when the bikhs were 
said to be contemplating an attack upon it Goldsmid thus refers 
to this arcumstance m his memoir — Three or four months after 
the departure of Rahim Dil Khdn it began to be rumoured that the 
Sikhs were contemplating an attack upon Shikdrpur At this time the 
Chevalier Ventura was with a force at Dera Ghazi khan. The Mbs 
of Sind — Karam and Murad All of Haidardbad and Sohidb Riistam 
and Mubarak of Khairpur — seeing that it would be of great advantage 
that they should at this juncture rake the city into their own hands 
deputed the Nawdb Walt Muhammad Khdn Lughan to dispossess the 
Afghdns, and carry out the wishes of his masters. The Nawab com 
menced by wntmg to Abdiil Mansiir several letters to the following 
effect — 

Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikdrpur and were 
ap{ffoaching for that particular purpose Its proximity to the Mlrs 
possessions m Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should 
fait into the hands of this people moreover the capture of the 
place under the cucumstances would be disgraceful or at least 
discreditable and it was the pan of wise men to apply a remedy m 
time when available The A^^hans were not in a position to oppose 
the coming enemy their Sarddrs in khorasdn were m the habit of 
eating supenor mutton Feshdwar nee luscious grapes raisins, delicious 
cold melons, seedless pomegranates, and nch comfits and of drinking 
iced water , tc was on account of this application of cold to the body 
that a martial and lordly spint possessed them which it is not the 
property of heat to impart It was moreowr necessary to the well* 
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bang of thor hardy constitution. While the aimy was coming from 
Khorasin, the aty would glide from their hands. A well known 
Persian proverb was here judiaously interpolated, viz. On callmg the 
closed fist to remembrance after the battle, it will be necessary to let 
the blow fall upon one s own head In fine taking all things into 
consideration how much better would it be for the Mfrs to occupy 
Shikiipur they were Muhammadans as well as the Afghans. Once 
having dnven away the Sikhs and deprived the infidels of their 
dommions Shikdrpur was at no distance let it then become the property 
of die Sardirs. Now in die way of kindness, let them (the Afghdns) 
return to Khorasdn and join their comrades at table in discussmg the 
ptiaus and fruits, whereby cure is obtainable of this most destrucUve 
heat 

Abdiil MansiSr Khdn upon receiving these communications, became 
greatly peiplexed, and thought of returning to Khorasdn Ihe Mirs, 
much as they desired to take possession of the town were obliged 
to content themselves with assembling an army without its walls, on 
the plea of protection against a Sikh invasion They encamped in the 
Shihi Bigh The Nawdb sent for Jiima Kh^n Barakzfa and through 
him opened fresh communications with the governor iind tned every 
artifice to persuade the latter to quit his post hinding a bold stroke 
of diplomat^ necessan he urged that he would hold hbn responsible 
for the town revenues accruing after the date of the origi^l proposition 
for transfer to the Mlrs. This argument had the desired |tffect Abddl 
Mansdr refused to refund but ^reed to abandon Shikd^pur In this 
interval, DiUwar Khitmatgdr to the Nawdb entered the city and coming 
to the house of Shaukir Muya Ram established his head-quarters 
there, and coised the change of Covemment to be notified throughout 
the Mzdr and streets. The M(rs followers came gradually in and 
at length were regularly installed and obtained the kevsi of the eight 
gates. 


The next day AbdiSl Mansdr Khdn at Jdma Khiinis mstigation 
MSited the Nawab in the Shdhi Bagh The latter 

flattery and compliment gave him his dismissal Thi 

repaired wrth his effects to Garhi Ydsin a town in the ninghbourhood, 
and stayed there to execute some unfinished commissions. In a few 
days, the NawAb ordered him to depart from thence which he did, and 
was so(Ki far on his way to KandahAr Wall Muhammad 
and applauded hts own handiwork in that he had won 


victory He had deprived the AfgHAns of a much lov^ settlemoit, 
and added it to the ponessions of the Mlrs The Ircvcnue was 


I felt relieved, 
a bloodless 


divided into aeven shares, four became the property < f the Mfrs 
KaidarAbAd and three of their letaUves of Khairpur Kazun ShAh 
was the new governor 
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In 1833 dunng the Talpur rule Sh^ Shilja, the dethnmed Afghan 
monarch, made an expedition into Upper Sind to recover his lost 
temtoty He marched with a force tftd Bahdwalpur towards Shikirpur 
He was met near Khairpur by Kazim Shdh the fonnei governor of 
Shikirpur and escorted to the city with all honoui where he was to 
stay forty days and receive 40 000 rupees (;^4ooo) £ut thot^h he 
took the money be did not leave at the appointed tune. Public feeling 
m Sind ran high. Those who declared for the Shdh on the west 
bank were taken under his especial protection. He appointed local 
officials, and commenced legislating for his Smdian protlgjb treating 
them in the light of subjects. 7 he climax was a burst of indignation 
from the offended Mirs, and a rising of their Baliich retamers A 
Baldch army under Mirs Mubdrak and Zangi Ithin crossed the nver 
at Rohri, and took up a position at Sukkur while Shih Shuja despatched 
a force of 2000 men under his lieutenant Samandhar Khan to 
meet it. The Mirs had been drawn up near the Ldbtw'ah Canal 
which the Shdh s general attacked, throwing the Baluchis into instant 
confusion and ultimately defeating them This victory resulted in the 
payment to the Shdh by the Mirs of 4 Idkhs of rupees (say ^40 000) 
and 50,000 rupees (;£5ooo) for his officers of State while goo camels 
were made over for the kmg's use The Shdh subsequently marched 
on his expedition against kandahdr but being defeated by Dost 
Muhammad he retreated to Sind and proceeded to Haidarabad where 
he obtained sufficient money from the Mirs to enable him to return to 
Ludhilna, in the Punjab 

In 1843 on the conquest of the Province by the British, all Northern 
Sind with the exception of that portion held by the Khairpur Mir Ali 
Murid Palpur was formed into the Shikirpur Collectorate and the 
Frontier Distnct In the previous year (1842) the towns of Sukkur 
Bukkur and Rohri bad by treaty been ceded to the Bntish m per 
petuity In 1851 Mir Ali Murad Talpur of Khairpur was after a full 
and public inquiry convicted of acts of forgery and fraud, m unlawfully 
retaining certain lands and territories which belonged of right to the 
British Government The forgery consisted in his having destroyed a 
leaf of the Kurin m which the Naunihar concluded in 1842 between 
himself and his brothers Mus Nasir and Mubirak Kbin was written 
and having substituted for it another leai^ in which the word village 
was altered to district by whidi he fraudulently obtained possession 
of several large districts instead of villages of the same name. On 1st 
January 185 a the Governor General of India (Marquis Dalhousie) 
issued a proclamation depnvtng the Mir of the distncts wrongfully 
retamed, and degrading him from the rank of Rats (or Lord Faia 
mount). Of the distncts so confiscated, Ubauro Bdldika, Mh-pur 
Saidibdd, and other parts of Upper Sind on the left bank of the Indus, 
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now fonumg the ^eater part of the Rohn Sub-division, were added to 
the Shikirpur CoUectorate; 

The population of Shikiipur Distnct, according to the 
Census of 1873 numbered 776 327 and according to that of i88i| 
853 986, scattered over an area of 10 001 square miles, inhabiting 6 
towns and 1367 villages, and dweUing in 137702 houses Total 
increase of population in the nine years, 76 759 or 9 88 percent The 
Census of 1881 gives the following results -"Persons per square mile 
852 villages per square mile 013, persons per village 631 and 
persons per house, 6 i Classified according to sex — males number 
461 033 and females 391 953 , proportion of males S4 05 ce"* 
Classified according to age, there were— under 15 years, boys 189 373, 
and girls 153 962 total children 343 234 or 40 per cent 15 years 
and upwards, males 271761 and females 23^990 total adults, 
509 75^ of the population. 

As regards religious distinctions, Shikiipur is an essentially Muham 
madan Distnct^ the Census showing a total of 684 275 Muhammadans, 
as against 93 34r Hindus The Muhamnudans include 679 133 
Sunnis 5143 Shiis and 1 't\ahdbi Divided into tribes, there were 
132 301 Baldcbls, 6539 Pathins 13 15S Sa)yids 17 313 Shaikhs 
492733 Sindhls, 22231 other Muhammadans Ihe Hindus 
include 3336 Brihmaius, 271 Rajputs 77 491 Lohinas and 12 243 
other Hindus 5892 are return^ as abongmal tnbes while 736 
Christians, 64 Pirsls 9 Jews, 68 655 Sikhs, 6 Buddhists and 8 Biahmos 
complete the total 

As regards occupation the male population is divided by the Census 
into the followmg mam groups — { i) Professional class, including civil and 
military 7124 (2) domestic servants, inn and lodging house keepers, 
5305 (3) commercial class, including bankers, merchants, earners, etc., 
8866 , (4) agncultural and pastoral dass, including gardeners, 165 440 , 
<5) mdustnal class, mduding all manufacturers and artisans 55 1 74 (6) 
indefinite and non productive dass, compnsing general labourers male 
children and persons of unspecified occupation 219,124. 

Of the 1373 towns and villages in the District, 468 contain less than 
two hundred inhabitants 431 between two and five hundred 251 
between five hundred and one thousand 161 between one and two 
thousand 43 between two and three thousand 12 between three and 
five thousand 3 betneen five and ten thousand, 2 between ten and 
fifteen thousand and 2 between twenty and fifty thousand The chief 
towns are— Shikarpxjr populauon (1881) 43496 Sukkur, 27389 
Larkhana 13188, Rohri 10,234, Kaubar, 6133 and Garhx 
Yasin SS4I The above named six towns, together with Ghotki 
popUation 3240, Rato-Dero, 3170 Ubauro 2267, Mehar 1944 
and Khairpur Natheshah, are municipaliUes total income (1883-84), 
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^28,488 j incidence of taxation vaned from 8}d to 5s. per head 
^ different towns. 

4^a<//tf»'->~Agnculture supported (1881) 465 522 persons, or 54 58 
per cent of the population only 181 679 were agncultural workers 
In 1883-84 m the Government villages of the District, 660,016 acres 
were cultivated land bearing assessment and in occupati<m 336 354 
acres were fallow while 24 739 acres, though cultivable and assessed 
were not m occupation. The area under actual cultivation was 579527 
acres, of which 113 715 acres were twice cropped. Cereals and millets 
occupied 512 570 acres, of which nearly half or 234617 acres were 
under nee, pulses, 110912 acres orchards 4235 acres drugs and 
narcotics 3460 acres chiefly tobacco sugar-cane 726 acres oil seeds 
44883 acres indigo 2780 acres fibres 7985 acres, nearly all under 
cotton and other products, 5691 acre& The pnees of agncultural pro- 
duce ^ tneundof^oVos. ruling during 1883-84 wereas follows — wheat, 
55. 7d barley 3s best rice 6s lo^d common nee 5s. id. iajra 
(Penmsetum t>phoideuro) 3s. sjd. (Sorghum vulgare) 3s. ijd 
gram 3s lod salt, 5s lod flour 6s. 6id rfrf/ (split peas) 6s. 4|d 
gki j(^2 9s. ojd The wages of skilled labour were m the same penod 
as, per day of unskilled labour 7^d Cart hire 2S a day camel 
hire, 5d. a day for baggage camels and is. ofd a day for ndmg camds. 

Natural Calamities — In 1874, the Indus inundated a large portion 
of the Distnct, breaching the railway and other embankments. The 
flood waters reached their greatest height from the 14th to 16th August 
but began steadily to subside about the 27th of that month No less 
than 536 villages were flooded, and several Goveinment buildings were 
washed away The floods of 1874 were from 5 to 8 feet higher than 
those which occurred in 1872 The net loss to Government m Mebar 
Sub-dmsion alone was estimated at ^15 000 

Commerce and Trade^ etc . — The Sind Punjab and Delhi (now the 
North Western State) Railway runs through the Distnct from Sfti to 
Reti, for about 170 miles, with 22 stations the pnncijial ones being 
Radhan Ruk junction Sukkur where it crosses the Indus to Rohti 
on the opposite bank and Reti The SindPishin Railway staitmg 
from Ruk junction crosses the District boundary a little beyond 
Jacobdbdd a distance of about 40 miles, with 4 stations. But the 
facibties for trade afforded by the railway have not roatenally affected 
the boat traffic on the Indus. The trade through the Bolav Pass 
passes through the Distnct, and the value is estimated at from ^^250 ooo 
to ;^300 000 large quantities of wheat being sent to Rarichi. The 
principal manufactures are carpets and coarse cotton cloth. 

Adminutrahon — The total revenue of Shikdrpur Distnct in 1882-83 
amounted to ^^234,792 The land revenue collected was ^^189 868 
stamps, ;^i2, 550 excise ;^i2 120 and licence tax, ^^3800 The 
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local ftt&d revenne was j£i3 9ao while the ii muniapabties raised 
an income of 050 Shikirpur is administered by a Collector 
Magistrate with assistants the Civil and Sessions Judge has his 
head quarto-s at Shikllrpur town In 1882-83 there were 6 civil 
judges and 39 supendiary magistrates in the District maximum dis- 
tance of a village from nearest court, 40 miles average distance, 6 
Tn^le * The police force numbered m 1882-83 1091 officers and men, 
showing I policeman to every 7 s square miles of area and to every 73a 
of the population The police were mamtamed at a cost of £20 097 
Schools (1882^3) 1 16 with 8104 pupils 

Mcdual climate of Shikirpur District is hot and dry 

widi a remarkable absence of aiKurreuts durit^ the inundation season , 
and It is m consequence, very trying to a European constitution The 
hot weather commences in Apnl and ends m October it is generally 
ushered m by violent dust-storms the cold season begins in November 
and lasts till March The maximum minimum and mean temperatures 
m the shade are on an average 100 61 8 F The average yearly 
rainfall, from the observations of 18 years ending 1881 is only 4 93 
inches. The diseases are principally malarious fevers and ulce^ 
Cholera occurs at times, chiefly m the months of June and July In 
1883-84 15 865 births were registered and 13 450 deaths, or 15 77 
per 1000 In the same year 27 256 persons were vaccinated [For 
flirther information regarding Shikirpur District see the Gazetieer of 
the Praomce of Siud by Mr A W Hughes (London George Bell 
& Co 1876 second edition) Also Mr Stacks Memorandum upon 
the Current Land Rereniu StMentents in the temporarify settled parts of 
Bnhsk India ppu 532-543 , the Bombay Census Report of 1881 and 
the several annual Administration and Departmental Reports of the 
Bombay Government ] 

ffluUli^nir — Tdluk of the Sukkur (Sakkar) Sub-division Shikirpur 
Sind, Bombay Presidency Area, 487 square miles Population (1872) 
78 * 3^3 <1881) 75112 namely males 40600 and females 34,512 
occupying 11 187 houses, in 1 town and 66 villages. Hindus number 
X9 483 Muhammadans, 43 944 Sikhs 10 816 , non-Hindu abongines, 
766 Chnsttans, 96 Pirsis, 6 Jew i Area assessed for land revenue 
(1882-83) 37 409 acres, of which 31 007 acres were under cultivation. 
In 1883 the Sub-^vision contained x civil and 5 criminal courts police 
aides (thdnds) 6 regular police 367 men. Land revenue ^^9824. 

ffilQcirpiir — Chief town of Shikirpur Distnct, Sind, Bom^y 
Presidency Lat 27 57 14 n long 68 40 26 £., connected hy 
good roads and railway with Jacobibid from which it is distant 26 
miles south east, with Sukkur (Sakkar) 23 miles north west, and 
Ii khina 40 miles north-east Situated in a tract of low lying country 
annually flooded by canals from the Indus, the nearest point of which 
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nver » i8 miles west The elevation of the town is only 194 feet above 
sea level Two branches of the Sind Canal — ^the Chhota Begdri and 
the Riiswah-xflow on either side of the town the former to the south, 
and the latter to the north The soil in the immediate viamty is 
vmy nch and produces heavy crops of gram and fruiL Population 
(1S81) 42496 namely males 22889 and females r9 607 Hindus 
number 16 218 Muhammadans 16 480 , Christians, 70 Pdrsis, 4, and 

others 9724 Shtkdrpur is the head-quarters of the prmcipal Govern 
ment officials of the Distnct, and contains the usual public buildings 
and IS a station on the Smd Pishm State Railway The total number 
ofpobceis3ii Municipal revenue (1883-84) ^^6819 incidence of 
taxation 2s 9d per head The Municipal Act was brought into force 
in 1855 since which date great sanitary improvements have been effected. 
Before that time Shikirpur was notonous for its unsightly appearance 
The Stewartgonj Market (so called after a popular District officer) 
IS a continuation of the old and is a commodious structure 

To the east of the town are three large tanks known as Sarwar Khans 
the Gillespie and the Hazdn tank. 

Ihe ti^e of Shikdi])ur has long been famous both under native 
and British nile The town is situated on one of the great routes 
from Sind to khorasin vt& the Boldn Pass, and its commerce in 
1841 was thus described by Postans — Shikarpur receives from 
Karachi Mdrwar Mdltin (Mooltan) Bahiwalpur Khatrpur and 
ludhiana — European piece goods, raw silk, ivory cochineal spices 
of sorts coarse cotton cloth ktnkkabs manufactured silk sugar-candy 
cocoa nuts metals, kirantx (grocenes) drugs of sorts indigo and other 
dyes opium and saffron from Kachhi Khorasdn and the north west 
— raw Silk (Turkestdn) various kinds of fruit, madder turquoises* 
antimony medicnl herbs sulphur alum saffron assafoetida gums 
cochineal and horses The exports from Shikirpur are confined to 
the transmission of goods to Khorasdn through the fiolan Pass, ard a 
tolerable trade with Kachhi (Bdgh, Gandiva Kotn and Dadar) They 
consist of indigo (the irost important) henna, metals of all kinds 
country coarse and fine cloths European piece goods (chintzes etc.) 
Mdltani coarse cloth, silks (manufactured) grocenes and spices, raw 
cotton coarse sugar opium hemp-seed shields, embroidered horse 
cloths and dry grama The revenue of Shikirpur denvable from trade 
amounted m 1840 to Rs 54 736 (say j^ 5473 ) and other taxes 
and revenue from lands belonging to the town Rs 16645 (aay 
^^1664), making a total of Rs. 71 381 (say ^^7138) which is divided 
among the Khairpur and Haidaribid Talpur Mlrs m the proportion 
of three^evenths and four sevenths respectively 

Since Postans wrote as above^ Shikirpur has lost much of its 
commercial importance ovnng to the opening of the Indus valley 
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portion vA the Sud Punjab, and Delhi Railway The tetunu 
furnished for the first ediuon of this work showed that in 1874 the 
imports of Shikirpur were valued at ;^264,i9o the exports, ^6414^3 
No later statistics are available The principal manufactures are 
carpets and coarse cotton cloth. In the Government jail, pwtins or 
sheep^m rrvant, baskets, reed chairs covered with leather carpets tenm, 
shoes etc. axe made by the prisoners. From Shikdrpur there are three 
postal routes, vu. to Jacobabad, to Sukkur and southwards to Llrkhilna 
and Mehar The town contains several vernacular schools, together 
with a high school 

Shlkirpnr — Flourishing town in Bulandshahr District North 
Western Provinces situated in lat. zS 17 N and long. 78 3 15 e. 
on the Rimghdt road 13 miles south-east of Bulandshahr town 
Population (1881) 10 708, namely males 5661 and females 5047 
Hindus number 6203 Muhammadans 447 1 and Jains 34. Several 
substantial houses, temples and mosques. Great mailed sardt (native 
inn) about 200 years old through which the high rood passes. Founded 
about 1500 a.dl b> Sikandar Lodi as a hunting lodge on a laige scale 
whence the town denves its name An ancient mound said to have 
been once known as Talpat Nagari, is about 500 jards north of the 
town with a remarkable buildiug, called Bara Khawia or the Twelve 
Columns containing la fine red-sandstone pillars, in the architectural 
st}le of the Emperor Jahdngir The earliest inscnption records the 
name of Sayyid Fazl ulUt, son in law of the Emperor Farukhsiyydr with 
the date 1718 The town is surrounded by the rums of an old fort. 
Residence of Chaudhn Lakshman Singh an Honorary Magistrate who 
was conspicuous for loyalt) during the Mutiny m 18^7 A small house- 
tax IS raised for police and conservancy purposes. 

Shlk&rpor — in Sbimoga District, Mjsoie State. Area, 418 
square miles of which 144 square miles are cultivated Population 
(1881) 63510 namely males 32609 and females 30901 Hindus 
number 59335 Muhammadans 4161 and Christians, 14. Land 
revenue (i88i>-82) exclusive of local cesses, j^i6 193, or 45. 10 jd. per 
culuvated acre Gross reienue ^18 679 Greatly overgroan with 
jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts The most important 
crop and article of export is sugar cane. In 1883 the taiuk contained 
z avJ and i criminal court police circles ifhdnds) 7 regular police, 
51 men village watch {chauktdars\ 236 

Shlk^tnnir — Mumapal village in Shimoga Distnct, Mysore State 
situated in laL 14 15 40 ^ and long 75 23 30 lu near the right 
bank of the Choradi river 28 miles north west of Shimoga town. Head 
quarters of Sfaikirpur tdluk Population (1881) 3569 municipal 
re\'“nue (rSSi-Sz) j^i44 rate of taxation 9id per head Said to 
haie been <ffiginally called Mali) an halli and subsequently Mahidanpur 
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The present name was given in the time of Haidar AU, on account oS 
the abundance of game found in the neighbourhood The old fort u 
now tn nuns A festival held for three days m April is attended by 
8000 persona Weekly fair on Saturdays 

8h&oh&b6d.— South western faAAi of Mdmpun Distnct, North 
Western Provinces It is conterminous with Shikohdbid patganA and 
consists of an almost level plain, intersected by undulating sandhills 
and much cut up hy ravines along its southern border where it abuts 
upon the river Jumna (Jamuna) The Sarsa river flows through the 
midst of the iahiU and the East Indian Railway traverses it from 
end to end sith stations at Bhadan and Shikohabdd It is also 
thoroughly opened by good roads in every direction. Canal irrigation 
15 afforded by the Bhognipur branch of the Ganges Canal Area 293 
square miles, or 187 588 acres of which 200^ square miles, or 128 172 
acres were returned as under cultnation at the time of the last land 
revenue settlement of the Distnct in 1870 8845 acres were cultivable 
including 2629 acres under groves 1288 acres were held free of 
revenue and 49 283 acres were uncultivable waste Population (i88t) 
144,882 namely males 79 316 and females 65 566 Average density 
494 5 persons per square mile Hindus number 132 434 Muham 
madans, II 374 Jams, 1065 and oth^^s, 9. Of the 284 towns and 
villages 194 contain less than five hundred inhabitants 63 between 
five hundred and a thousand 26 between one and five thousand, and 
I between ten and fifteen thousand inhabitantSL The pnnapal crops 
are bijra jodr cotton and sugar cane for the fcharlf and wheat bejhar 
barley and gram for the raM harvest The former occupies about 60 
and the latter 4c per cent of the cultivated area. Land revenue 
(1882) ;;^27 625 or including local rates and cesses ^^sogsS. In 
1 884 Shikohdbdd taMl contained i civil and i criminal court number 
of pobce circles {thdnds) 2 regular police 42 men village watch or 
rural police {ckauhdiirs) 370 

BhikhhA hAd. — Town m Mampun District North Western Provinces, 
and head quarters of Shikohdbdd tahsil situated in lat 27 65 n 
and long 78 38 10 E on the Agra road nearly a miles from Shikoh 
dbdd station on the East Indian Railway and 34 miles west of Mampun 
town Population (1881) 11826 namely males 6347 and females 
5479 Hindus number 6741 Muhammadans 4957, Jams, 122 and 
Christians 6 1 he old town a large straf^ling collection of houses, 

lies east and south of the mam road but the pnncipal bdsdr lines the 
highway itself and contains 9 sardts (native inns) for the accommoda 
tion of travellers. An ancient mound, once the site of the fort is now 
covered by houses The town contains numerous temples and mosques, 
and 15 the birthplace of several Hindu and Musalmin saint& Hand 
some tehAh pohee station post-office, school, telegraph office at 
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nilwa^ station. Named after Frince Dira Sfukoh, traces of whose 
residence^ garden, and wells sull remain The British obtained 
possession of Shikohdbid m 1801 and esublished a cantonment south 
of the town In i8os a Marichi. force under Fleury surprised the 
British detachment after iihich the cantonment was removed to 
MiinpuTL Formerly a great emporium for raw cotton but the trade 
has declined Manufacture of sweetmeats and cotton cloth A small 
house tax is levied for police and conservancy purposes 

Bhillniiff — Chief town of the Khast and Jaintia Hills District, and 
administrative head-quarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
situated in lat 2$ 3^ 39 *• » 9* 55 3® E on a table land 

4900 feet above sea level and 64 miles south by road from Gauhitl 
(Gowhatty) Shillong first became the avil station of the Khdsi and 
Jaintia Hills in 1864 in substitution for Cherra Poonjee. In 1874, on 
the constitution of the Chief Commissionership of Assam, it was chosen 
as the lieatl quarters of the new administration on account of its 
salubrity and its convenient position between the Brahmaputra and 
Surmi vallevs. 

The Chief Commissioner permanent!} resides at Shillong and also 
the heads of all the departments of GovernmenL A considerable 
nauve population is already settled which increases from year to 
year Population (1872) 1363 (i88t) 3640 Municipal taxation 
{1883-84) jC374i ^ average of 3s 6d per head of the popu 
huon (2137) within municipal limits. Large sums of money have 
been expended on the erection of public buildings. A printing press 
has been esublished, from which ibsue all the official documents and 
reports of the Province \ church has been built it which a 
chaplam officiates alternately with Gauhdti The nominal area of 
the station is 7 miles in length by mile broad An excellent water 
supply has been introduced through an aqueduct which has its source 
ill the neighbouring hill streams the water is distributed by means 
of pipes to every house in the uvil station and by hydrants in the 
pubhc bazars and other convenient places. Sanitary measures are 
stnngentlv enforced. The cart road from Gauhiiti the old capital of 
Assam on the Brahmaputra was opened for traffic in 1 877 1 he entu-e 

distance of 64 miles is now accomplished by ianga dak m a single day , 
and the sanatorium is thus rendered easily accessible from the fever 
stricken plains of the Brahmaputra valley The gradients on this road 
are a model of engineering skill In 1885 the cantonments at Shillong 
were occupied by the 42nd Regiment of Bengal Infantry, with a mountain 
guns. A large weekly market is held in the bdsdr A model farm 
established in the neighbourhood in 1873 did not {»ove successful, 
eiher from a financial or an agncultutal pomt of view, and has been 
abolished. (See The J^tisiual Aaeunt of Assam^ voL 11. p 229.) 
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The climate of ShiUong » smgulazly mdd and equable. A tempeiature 
hi^ier than 80 F is seldom recorded. Hoar frost lies upon the ground 
almost eveiy morning dunng the months of December January and 
February Shallow water occasionally freezes over but snow never falls, 
^res are tiecessaxy from November to March or April, the fuel used 
being coal, obtained at great cost from the beds at Mdo-beh lyrkar The 
price fluctuates much, depending on the cost of carnage it has been 
known to reach as high as per ton The rainfall registered dunng 
the fifteen years ending m 1881 averaged 87 44 inches a year The 
prevailing diseases are dysentery boa el complaints, and disorders of the 
liver but when once European residents have passed through a short 
penod of acclimatizing indisposiUon, they generally enjoy excellent 
health. 

flhlTIntig —Mountain range m the Khasi and Jaintia Hills Bistnct, 
Assam, overlooking the station of the same name The highest peak 
(lat 25 34 18 N long. 91 55 43 E.) attains a height of 6450 feet 
above the sea, being the most elevated point in the District The crcm'n 
of the ndge is covered with a sacred grove of large timber-trees 
This peak is the site to which the name Shillong properly belongs the 
neighbouring station is known to the natives as Lab^n from a village of 
that name which adjoms it 

Shimog^ — District forming the north western portion of the Nagar 
Division of Mysore lying between 13 30 and 14 38 n lat, and 
between 74 44 and 76 5 £. long. Area 3797 square miles popula 
tion according to the Census of 1881 499 728 souls Bounded along 
the north and west by the Districts of Dh^rwdr aud North Kdnara, in 
the Bombay Presidency The administrative headquarters are at 
Shihoca Town on the left bank of the Tunga river just above its 
junction with the Bhadra. 

Pkysual Aspects — 1 he District constitutes part of the principal water 
shed of Southern India. The river system is twofold — the rivers in the 
east the Tunga, the Bhadra, and the Varada uniting to form the Tunga 
bhadra, which ultimately falls into the Kistno, and so into the Bay of 
Bengzd while in the west, a few minor streams break through the 
barrier of the \\ estern Ghdts and reach the Kinara coast The whole 
region is covered with hills and valleys, but it naturally divides into two 
distinct portions. Ihe larger half towards the west, known as the 
Malndd or hill country gradually nses tow'azds the Western Ghats, 
where isolated peaks attain a height of more dian 4000 feet above sea 
level The general elevation of the District is about 2100 feet and 
towards the ea^ it opens out into the Maidin or plain country which 
fonns part of the general plateau of Mysore. The Midndd presents a 
wealth of picturesque scenery and wild life. A park of giant timber 
trees, overgrown with bnlhant creeper^ extends continuously for miles, 
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only ^emipted by glades of verdant grass the towenng mountains 
form a precipitous background and wild animals of all kinds abound 

Near the north western frontier of the Distnct the Sbaravati river bursts 
through the Western Ghats by the celebrated Falls of Gersoppa, which 
surpass any other waterfall m India, and tn the combined attributes of 
height, volume of water and picturesque situation have few rivals m 
the world The river here is 250 yards wide and throws itself over a 
chasm 960 feet m depth in four distinct falls one of which has an 
unbroken descent of 830 feet 

The mineral products include iron ore and latente for budding 
Magnetic stones, occasionally found on the summits of the Ghdts are 
highlj prised. In the ratleys of the Malndd the soil is a loose sandy 
loam very suitoble for nee in the nonh-east appears the black cotton 
soil The wealth of timber m the Malnad remains as yet unproductive 
owing to the inaccessible nature of the countr} The more valuable 
trees include pun (Colophyllum tomentosum) wild jack, ebony %om 
(Piosopis spicigera) the laige det'adaram (Erythroxylon monogynum) 
gamboge and a speaes of cedar In the centre of the Distnct are 
found teak, sandal wood the areca, cocoa nut and sago palms, bamboo 
cardamoms, and the pepper vine Farther to the east large trees alto- 
gether disappear An area of about 35 square miles has been reserved 
by the Forest Department including a teak plantation and trees in 
avenues are planted along the public roads. Among wild animals, bison 
are especially numerous m the taluk of Sigar where w dd elephants are 
also occasional!} seen Tigers leopards bears wild hog simbkar and 
cktial deer and jungle sheep are common in the wooded tracts 

History — The present area of Shimoga Distnct has supplied more 
than one important city to Southern India. The oldest niemonals are 
three copper plates purporting to be land grants of Janamtjdya the 
monarch to whom the Mahabhdraia w’as recited Considerable doubt 
has been thrown upon the genuineness of these inscriptions and 
the dates to which they have been referred belong to legend rather 
than to history Janamejiya is assigned to 1300 bc One of the 
plates bears the date 89 of the Yudishthira era, which would be 
equivalent to 3012 B.C. according to Mr Lewis Rice 

Local history commences with the Kadambas, whose capital was at 
Banavasi on the northwestern frontier of this Distnct and whose 
dommions extended over great part of Kinara and Mysore Banavasi 
IS identified as one of the spots visited by a Buddhist missionary m 245 
B c. and as mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy m the and 
century a-D In the 6th century the Kadambas were overthrown by 
the Cbalukya kings, under whom th^ long continued to govern as feu 
datories and at about the same time a petty Jain kingdom was estab- 
lished at Humcha. The Chalukyas were m their turn expelled by the 
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Kakchuryas^ under whose protection the religion became 

predominant in K^nara. 

Shimoga District subsequently was included within the dominions of 
the Hoysala Balklas and the kings of Vijayanagar who were succeasiTcly 
suzerains over all Southern India. At the time of the decadence of the 
latter empire many local chiefs or pd/egdrs succeeded in asserting their 
independence among whom the Keladi and the Basvapatna families 
divided between them the area of this Distnct The Keladi family 
who were Lmgiyats first established themselves at Ikken about 1560, 
and subsequently transferred their residence to Bednur better known 
by the hononfic appellation of Nagar At one time they attained great 
power but they were finally conquered by Haidar All m 1763, when 
their territory was annexed to Mysore The Basvapatna chiefs were a 
less influential family whose capital was at Tankere m the adjoining 
Distnct at Kdddr 1 hey also fell before the organized empire of Haidar 
AU in 1761 

After the death of Tipil and the re-estabhshmeat of the old Hindu 
dynasty of Mysore in 1799 Shimoga Distnct repeatedly became the 
scene of disturbances caused by the mat administration of the Deshasta 
Brihmans, who had seized on the offices of government, and made 
themsehes obnoxious to both the Lingflyats and the cultivators These 
disturbances culminated in the rebellion of 1830 led by representatives 
of the old Keladi and Basvapatna families, which occasioned the duect 
assumption of the administration of the entire State by the Bntish 

Population — In 1838 a Report by Mr Stokes estimated the popula 
tion of the District to be 304 rao souls and a khana suman or house 
enumeration in 1833-54, returned a total of 427 179 Ihe regular 
Census of 1871 ascertained the number to be 498976 showing an 
increase of 64 per cent in the interval of thirty three years, and nearly 
17 per cent in the later period of eighteen years, if the earlier estimates 
can be trusted The last Census of 1881 returned the population at 
499 728 namely males 259 296 females 240 432 densit) of popula 
tion 132 persons per square mile , villages per square mile, o 52 houses 
per square mile 249 persons per house 5 85 The District contained 
1973 towns and villages, consisting of 85365 occupied and 9185 
unoccupied houses Oassified according to sex and age there 
were — under 15 years of age boys 94,7^' amd girls 93123 total 
children, 187 904 or 37 6 per cent of the District population The 
adults numbered males 164 515 and females 147 309 total 824, 
or 62 4 per cent 

The religious division of the people shows — Hmdus, 470 678 or 94 a 
per cent , Muhammadans 27 574 or 5 5 per cent and Christians, 
1476 The Bidhinans number 25 584, of whom the great majonty 
belong to the Smarta sect , those claiming the rank of Kshattriyas ate 
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retained at 14,694, including 13,429 Marithis and 1365 Rijputs, the 
Vaisfas are poorly represented by only rio6 po-sons, all Kontatia Of 
infenor castes, the most numerous are Wokhgas (68,219) who are 
agncultural labourers Idtgas (58,252) whose caste occupation is that 
of todd> drawers and Vaddilrs (13,467) of whom many axe also 
cultivators The LiTi£^yat% who have ala ays been influential in this 
part of the country number 51 504 agricultural castes, 26 861 , 
Kunchtgars (brass and coppersmiths) 11 1S6 Kurub^ls (shepherds) 
ai 792 Lppdrs (salt makers), 8815 Tigliirs (market gardeners), aj 6 
Gollirs (cowherds) 3009 Bedirs (hunters) 21010, Besttirs (fisher 
™en) 13 331 Banajigdrs (traders) 3282 Ney^ (weavers) 21 866 
Kumbhirs (potters) 3604 Agasis (washermen) 11864, Ihujis 
(tailors) 888 Nipits (barbers) 2777 Gamgiis (oil pressers) 825 
Myadiia 3046 Out-castes are returned at 61 472 , wandering tnbes 
10 726 

The Musalmins, who muster strongest m the fJ/ui of Shimoga are 
mostly all described as Deccani Musalmins of the Sunm sect Shiis 
number 388 Wahabis 5 Daira or Mahadavi 45 and others 
604 Out of the total of 1476 Christians, 34 were Europeans and 51 
Eurasians (chiefly residing on the coffee plantations) leaving 1391 for 
the native converts According to another pnnciple of classification, 
100 are Protestants and 1376 Roman Catholics 

With reference to occupation the Census distributed the male 
population into the following six mam groups — (i) Professional civil 
and military class 8433 (2) domestic ser\ants inn and lodging 

keepers, T535 (3) comroeraal class, including bankers, merchants, 

and carriers 6523 (4) agncultural and pastoral class including 

gardeners, 131 477 (5) industrial class including all manufacturers 

and artisans, to dgs and (6) indefinite and non productive class, 
comprising general labourers, male children and persons of unspecified 
occupatiori 100635 

The Distnct contains 1973 populated towns and villages with a few 
houses of the better class, or mer ;^5o in value Of the total number 
of towns and villages 1099 contain less than two hundred inhabitants 
626 from two to five hundred 205 from five hundred to one thousand 
34 from one to two thousand 7 from two to three thousand 1 from 
three to five thousand and i from ten to fifteen thousand 1 he only 
place in the District with more than 5000 inhabitants is Shimoga 
Town the head-quarters of the District, on the Tunga river popula 
tion (i88t) 12 040 Its prospenty dates from the introduction of British 
rule. There ate many sites of ruined cities m the District which have 
been already alluded to The chief are — Nagar or Bedmir Ikken, and 
Keladt all associated with a family of Lmgiyat /dUgtlrt fiasvapatna, 
the early residence trf the Tankere chiefs, the Jain rums of Humcha 
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and Banavasi, with its Buddhist memorialSi The most important 
modem towns after Shimoga itself are Cbennagiri and S^gar There 
are altogether ten municipalities in the District, with an aggregate 
municipal income, in 1881-82 of ;^2249 

AgrtaUhcn — The staple food crop of the District is iice which is 
especially cultivated m the terraced valleys of the Malnid ot bill 
country The names of 60 different varieties are enumerated The 
crop is sown from April to July and reaped from November to 
February In some tracts the cultivation of dry crops predotmnates 
Of these ragl (Eleusme corocana) is preferred by the natives for their 
own food while nee is largely exported Next to nee the most 
important crop is sugar-cane, which is largely grown in the to/uA of 
Shikarpur The canes are planted from January to June and gathered 
after a full twelve months. The juice is for the most part converted 
into jaggery The tract about Nagar produces the finest aieca nuts in 
Mysore Miscellaneous crops include oil seeds a great vanety of 
vegetables and fruits pepper and cardamoms The coffee zone of the 
District IS estimated to extend over 1000 square miles but a considerable 
portion of this area is not of the most favourable character There ait 
altogether 250 plantations, of which 6 are owned by Europeans In 
1861 an unsuccessful attempt was made to improve the indigenous 
production of cotton, by the distribution of Amencan seed 

The following agricultural statistics are merely approximate — Out of 
the total area of 3797 square miles, only ixio were returned in 1880-81 
as under cultivation, and 433 as cultivable Ihc area under nee is 
209,217 acres with an out torn \alued at more than /"sss 000 other 
food grams 303908 acres cotton 921 cocoa not and areca nut, 
16942 coffee 4846 sugar-cane 7245 oil-seeds, 6000 fibres 1600 
tobacco 500 vegetables 762 pepper 532 acres to al area imder 
actual cultivation 552 473 acres Average rent per acre for nee land 
9& wheat land 6s land producing inferior grams, 9d cotton 3s. 
oilseeds 3s. 3d. fibres 35 fid. sugar-cane 45 and tobacco, 5s 
Average produce of rice land per acre 671 lbs wheat, 40 lbs lofenor 
food grains 671 lbs cotton 29 lbs oil-seeds 170 lbs fibres, 500 lbs. 
sugar 360 lbs tobacco 240 lbs. and coffee 34 lbs. Current pnees 
perwMKM^of Solbs — nee 45. i^d wheat, 4s 9d cotton j£j 17s 7|d. 
salt, 85. 1 1 id gram from 3s aid. to 4s 9id rvgi is 5id dd/ 
5s. lofd. tobacco ^3 78 fid unrefined sugar 8s. gM the Indian 
substitute for butter lard etc. jQz 9s ajd. A plough bullock costs 
from j£2 to jC2o sheep from 4s. to Iron sells at 12s, per 80 
lbs Skilled labour costs is 3d to 2s unskilled labour from fid to is. 
The hire of a cart per day is la fid. to as. of a donkey to is. of 
a boat, IS. to 2s. 

Irrigation is carried on both from tanks and from channels artificially 
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drawn firan ihe nvers by means of anicuts or weirs. The total number 
rrf tanka is 8313, including the great reservoir of Sulekere, in the fd^ 
of Chennagirt, which is 40 miles in arcuniference and ranks as the 
second laiigest m Southern India. In this same neighbourhood are to 
be found the best cattle in the Distnct and there are several grazing 
grounds for the atnnta makdl or royal breed maintained by the State 
Buffaloes are largely used for agncultural purpose^ and jiack bullocks 
are bred to cany the through traffic across the Ghdts. The returns of 
i88o<-8i showed a total of 401 153 cows and bullocks, and 47 643 
sheep and goats horses, 316 ponies 3091 donkeys 2317 and pigs, 
2678 

Mamifadurts tie — The chief industnes in the Distnct are the 
weaving of coarse cotton-cloth and rough country blankets or kambhs 
and the making of iron implements, brass ware, pottery and jaggery 
from the sugar-cane Oil is expressed from a great vanety of vegetable 
products. At certain localities are special manufactures of stnped 
carpets chintz coarse brown paper stone jugs, and rope from vanous 
fibres The carving of sandal wood constitutes a sjjeciahty of the gAdt 
gdrs of Sordb, whose delicate and elaborate workmanship is considered 
supenor to that of either Bombay or Canton. The chief articles turned 
out mre caskets and cabinets, ornamented either with lea>es and figures 
from the Hindu pantheon or with a copy of any design that may be 
ordered Carving of inferior merit is also produced m other villages 
The manufacturing stock of the Distnct is returned at 1205 looms 
and 63 oil mills 

The trade of Shimoga is conducted mth both the east and west 
coasts and also with Bangalore The chief exports are nee and 
other food-grams, jaggerv from the sugar cane areca-nuts coffee pepper 
and iron articles. The imports received in exchange are European 
piece gofids copper vessels oils of various kinds tobacco, betel leaf, 
and gold and silver ornaments There are four passes across the 
\\ estem Ghics, of which the two most important leave the Distnct near 
the Falls of Gersoppa and at the town of Agumbi The local trade is 
mostly in the hands of the Lingiyats, whose centres of operation are 
at S 4 gar Tirthahalli, and Nyampti. There are five weekly fairs, each 
attended by more than 1000 people and several annual religious 
festivals, at which much bujing and selling is done 1 here is no rail 
wa) in the District The returns furnished for the first edition of this 
work showed an aggregate length of State roads of 225 miles 
maintained at an annual cost of ^3425 Distnct roads 171 miles, 
costing ;^97i 

Admvnstratton —In 1881-82, the total revenue of Shimoga Distnct, 
excluding education and public works amounted to ;^i9o 941 The 
chief Items were land revenue 1*0^467 sdyaror customs ^^27 870 , 
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forests, ;^955 The District is nour divided into 9 tdUtke <» fiscal 
divisions, with 50 hoblts or minor fiscal units. In 1881-Sa the total 
number of estates on the register was 96557 The Distnct in 1883 
contained 3 civil and 6 cnnunal courts. Dunng the year x88i the 
average daily prison population of the District jail was 343 *82 and of 
the tdiuA lockups 81 85 total 425'67 of whom 18 78 were women 
showing I person in jaiL to every 1173 of the population In the same 
year the Distnct police force numbed 18 offices and 458 men and 
the municipal pohce r officer and 34 men total 511 men of all ranks 
mamtained at a cost of ^4912 These figures show i policeman to 
every 8 square miles of area or to every 978 of the population the 
cost being jQi 5s. per square mile and 2d per head of population 

The number of schools aided and inspected by Government m 
i88x was 1 14 attended by 446a pupils, being x school to every 33 
square miles and 9 pupils to every 1000 of the populatioiu Of the 
schools three wete for girls, attended by 16S pupils Besides these 
schools there was a jail school attended bv 148 scholars and a 
college The Census of 1881 returned 8674 boys and 327 gtds as 
under instruction together with 19 888 males and 274 females able 
to read and wnte The returns furnished for the first ediUon of this 
work showed in addition to the aided and inspected schools 80 
indigenous schools, with 1009 pupils 

^fedtcaI Aspects — Shimoga Distnct offers great varieties of climate 
The Ghdts on the western frontier are in some places only 8 miles 
distant from the sea and here the southwest monsoon strikes with 
Its Aill force, bringing a rainfall of more than X50 inches in the >ear 
But the District stretches from the Ghdts for about 100 miles towards 
the central table-land of Southern India and the rainfall gradually 
diminishes until it only amounts to about 25 inches at Chennagin 
most of which falls in October dunng the north-east monsoon 1 he 
Seabreeze from the west is distinctly felt as far as Shimoga town. 
Dunng the two ye'irs 1873 and 1874 the maximum temperature 
registered was 92 F in the month of Apnl, and the mimmum 75 F in 
December In 1881 the maximum in Ajxil was 99 F the minimum 
in January 70 F The average rainfall at Shimoga town calculated 
over a period of forty four years ending 1881 was 29 26 inches but 
as much as 170 inches has been known to fall within the year at 
Nagar 

Malanous fever of a persistent type prevails m the Malnad or hill 
country and the natives appear to be even more exposed to its attacks 
than Europeans, when once the Latter have become acclimatized. The 
vital statistics are far from trustworthy but it may be mentioned that^ 
out of the total of 10 843 deaths reported m 1881-82 6061 were assigned 
to fevers, 1083 to bowel complaints, 204 to smallpox 2X to snake- 
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bite or wild beasts, and 31 to suicide, 6 to woundings, 54 to accidents, 
and 3407 to other causes. In 1874 the dispensary at Shituoga town 
was attended by 30a inpatients and by 9963 outpatients. [For 
further mromoation regarding Shimoga Distnct, see the Mysore and Coorg 
Gazette by Mr Lewis Rice vol 11. pp 33 ^ 4 oo (Bangalore 1876), 
and also the Census Report of Mysore for 1881 ] 

Shimogft . — Tdiitk in Shimoga District Mjsore State Area 547 
square miles, of mhich 203 are cultivated. Population (1881) 81 919 
namely, males 40 876 and females 41043 Hindus number 71 65 1 
Muhammadans 9327 and Chnstians 941 Land revenue (1881-82) 

exclusive of water rates ;£^ii 614. Ihe west and south is hilly and 
overgrown with jungle which gives shelter to many wild beasts In 
1883 the idluk contained i ci>il and 2 criminal courts police circles 
{ikands) 7 regular police, 83 men tillage watch {ehauktddrs) 311 
Gross revenue;, >^18 154 

Shimoga {^tra mukha face of Siva, or Shi mogt sweet pot ) — 
Chief town of Shimoga District, and head-quarters of Shimoga idluk, 
Mysore State situated in lat 13 55 >0 n and long. 75 36 5 e 
on the right bank of the Tunga river 171 miles byroad northwest 
from Bandore Population (1881) 12 040 namelv males 5947 and 
females 6093 Hindus number 8152 Muhammadans 3131 and 
Christians, 757 Municipal re>enue (1880-81) ^^2886 Ihe early 
history of the town is unknown In 1791 a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood m which the Mardthis defeated a general of Tipii 
SulUn and sacked the town. Its growth in wealth and prosperity 
dates from the time when it was made the head-quarters of the Dis- 
tnct A weekly fair held on luesdays, is attended by 1500 persons. 

Shimshnpa (or Sumsha') — River in 1 umktlr District, Mysore State 
— See Shamsha 

Sbin-da-we — A highly >enerated pagoda m Tavoy District 
leDasserim Division Lower Burma. It is 77 feet high and jOi feet 
m arcumferencc at the base. The shrme is supjiosed to enclose a rehc 
of Gautama which released by its possessor the miraculousl) bom 
Thin gan Min, alighted at the spot where the pagoda now stands, and 
was received by the people in a golden basket 

Shingnapnr — Mumapal town in Man Sub^livision S^dra Dis 
tnct Bombay Presidency situated m lat 17 51 20 n and long 
74 42 6 c. 46 miles east by north of Sdtira town and 1 3 north-east 
of Dahivadi the Sub-divtsional head-quarters. Population (t88i) 1 167 
Shingnapur is a famous place of pilgrimage, situated in a nook of the 
Shtkhar Shingnapur hills. The hill crowned with a temple of Mahddeo 
to which the village owes its celebrity appears like the point of a very 
obtuse-angled cone The great fair is held in March- \pnt The 
Attendance sometimes reaches 50 000. Great pains are taken as to the 
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sanitary arrangements durmg the fair Government provides a hospital 
assistant at the expense of the mumcipahty Care is taken to prevent 
the water from pollution The transactions are valued at ^£“5000 The 
Bhawani Ghit road which connects this town with Natb-Pute, a 
trade centre in Sholipur District, is under construction Municipal 
income (i883‘-84) ^^614 incidence of taxatioi^ is. 4fd per h^ 
of population 

Bbinmaw — Pagoda on lavoy Point, Tenassenm Division Lower 
Burma. Founded in 7204 a.i> by Naia pad’di-si-thu, king of Burma, 
when he visited this part of his domimons. It is highly reverenced as 
containing a tooth of Gautama. 

Shin mnt-ti — The most famous pagoda m Tavoy District, Tenas^ 
senm Division Lower Burma, 58 feet high and 308 feet in mrcum 
ference at the base It is said to have been built to enshrine an image 
which was miraculously floated from India to the spot where the sacred 
edifice now stands A sacred stone and a banian tree are shown near 
the pagoda. An annual festival is held here 

ffllir&ll— Port on the south western coast of North Kinara Distnct, 
Bombay Presidency Situated at the mouth of the Venktapur nver 
about 20 miles south of Honawdr and 4 miles north of Bhatkal There 
was formerly a trade m salt which was manufactured here but this 
has been abolished Average annual value of trade for four years 
ending 1881-82 — imports ^£1095 exports, j^i88i Customhouse 
and school 

Bbiroda (or Chiroda) — Petty State in the Gohelwdr frant or 
division of Kdthiiwir Bombay Presidency consistmg of i village 
with I shareholder or tnbute paver Area, 72 square miles. Popula 
tion (1881) 41 Estimated revenue ^^90 of which j£i2 os. 6d. 
is paid as tnbute to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and 4s to the Nawab 
of Jundgarh 

Shiml — Town in Kolhdpur State Bombay Presidency Lat 16 
44 JO N long 74 38 40 £, Peculation (j88i) 6944 Hindus 
number 6251 Muhammadans, 384 and Jams 309. 

ShiroiL — lown m Baroda State Bombay Presidency Population 
(18S1) 6047 Delightfully situated on the Narbadd, with a noble 
flight of 103 stone steps from the houses to the water-side. 

Shiiptir —Sub-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency 
Area, 651 square miles Population (1872) 34642 (1881)43321 

namely males 22356 and females 20 965 occupying 6765 houses, m 
X town and 98 villages. Hindus number 34,817 Muhammadans, 
2859 and others 5645 A broken range of the Sdtpurds running 
from east to west, divides this SutMlivision into two parts, each with 
distinct natural features. The northern part comprises a wild and hilly 
country sparsely peopled by Bhlls. The southern is an unbroken plain, 
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yuX”-^ Tipti, Coiming the soutbein boundary for 96 miles, and its 
Uibatanu the Anar and the Aninivati, and numerous other streams 
from the S&tpuiis-<^the supply of surlace water is on the whole scanty 
The prevailing black soil is a nch loam resting on a yellowish subsoil 
In 1865-66 the year of settlement, 3500 holdings {khdids) were 
recorded, iMth an average area of 20 9 acres and an average rental of 
jCSt IS. loid. In 1878-79, the area under actual cultivation was 
87 635 acres. Cereals and millets occupied 58 193 acres pulses, 3386 
acres oil-seeds 9539 acres, fibres 15583 acres and miscellaneous 
crops, 934 acres In 1883 the Subdivision contained 1 tml and a 
cnininal courts police circle (iAdnd) i regular police, 4a men village 
watch (ckauilddrs) 132 Land revenue, jCi 4 ,i ^7 
Shirpur Sub-divuion was m 1370 granted in jdgir by Firoz Tughlak 
the Emperor of Delhi to Malik Riji, founder of the Khindesh 
kingdom In 1785 il became part of Holkars possessions In 1818 
It was ceded to the Bntish. 

Shnpnr — lown m Khindesh Dtstnet, Bombay Presidency and 
head-quarters of Shirpur Sub-division. Situated 30 miles north of 
Dhulia, m lat 21 21 n and long. 74 57 f Population (1881) 
/613 namely Hindus 6116 Muhammadans >024 Jams, 247 and 
others, 226 Shirpur suffered severely in the floods of 1875 when 
water stood m places six feet dee^s destroying propeitv to the value 
of j^32oo. Muniapal income (1883-84) ;^373 incidence of taxa 
tion, 9^ per head of population Sub-judge s court postoflice, school 
di^iensaiy rest-house 

Shinr^pnr —TaAsUm Cawnpur District North Western Provinces 
contemunous with Shiurdjpur pat^and, lying along the south west bank 
of the Ganges, and traversed by several distributaries of the Ganges 
Canal Of the total cultivated area, 23 per cent is watered from these 
channels, and a good deal of dumat soil in the south of the iahal has 
been improved by the substitution of canal for jUl or marsh irrigation 
Notwithstanding the abundance of canal water wells are extensively 
used Excepting m the tract talong the cliff of the Ganges where, 
owing to the elevation of the surface water lies at a great depth 
the sub-strata are so sandy and treacherous as to render well-digging 
a perilous venture while the unevenuess of the ground prevents the 
sjwead of canal imgation m this direction 1 he East Indian Railway 
passes through the southern comer of the tahsd with a station at 
Bhinpur Shiurajpur is connected with Chwnpur by the Grand Trunk 
Road, and the tahsU is well provided with roods 
Arm, 264 square mile^ ^ which 132 square miles are culuvated. 
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Tiie duef autumn aops consist of cotton jodr and mdigo and the 
spnng crops of wheat and Hjra^ 3 ?oppy tobacco and p&n are lai^ely 
jyown. Population <i88i) 150 728 namely males 79 485 and females 
71243. Average density of population 5709 persons per square 
mile Classified according to religion Hindus number t44,62r and 
Mahammadans 6107 Of the 320 towns and villages m the iahsil 225 
contain less than five hundred inhabitants 61 between five hundred and 
a thousand and 34 between one and five thousand. Land revenue 
;^27 409 , total Government revenue, includmg rates and cesses 
^£*30698 Rental paid by cultivators, ;£49,868 In 1885 Shmrfijpur 
iaknt contained 2 criminal courts, and 2 pohce stations {thdnds) 
strength of regular police 31 men village watch or rural police 
(fiaukiddrs) 271 

SMun^inir -^Town mCawnpur District, North estem Provmces 
and head quarters of Shiurdjpur iahsil situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road 21 miles north west of Cawnpur city Population (1872) mclud 
mg the neighbouring villages of Rajpur and Barrijpur 7883. Not 
returned separately m the Census of 1881 Besides the Sul>divisional 
courts and offices the town contains a pohce station, post-oflSce and 
Government school A fort formerl> the seat of a Chandela Rajd, was 
razed to the ground after the chiefs rebellion in 1857-58. 

Shinr^plir — Small village and stabon on the East Indian Railway 
in Bora tahsU Allababdd District North Western Provinces Popula 
tion (1881) 477 Noted for its stone quames Rising market post 
office police stauon. 

Bbilirlijpiir — ^Village m Kahinpur iahsil Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces situated m laL 26 10 20 n and long 80 38 
30 E. on the Ganges, 22 miles from Fatehpur town Populatum 
(1881) 1425 chiefly Brahmans, llie village is the site of the largest 
fair m the District which is held on the occasion of the Pttmamdsi 
festival m October-November 

ShlTagang ^ — Aaminddri and town in ^ladura Distnct, Madras 
Presidency ^See Sivaganca. 

Shivagangi. — Hill m Bangalore Distnct, Mysore — See Sivaganga. 

Bhivbara. — Petty Bhil State in khdndesh District Bombay Presi 
dency — See Davg States. 

flhlVgAon ^Sub-division of Ahmadnagar District, Bomba) Fresi 
denc) Area, 670 square miles. Population (1881) 87 113 namely, 
males 44,093 and females 43,020 occup)ing 16 100 houses, m i town 
and 179 viltagea Hindus number 79 208 Muhammadans 5776, and 
* others 2129 Shivgdon is the most easterly Sub-division of the 
Distnct With one or two exceptions, the streams which drain the 
tract all nse in the hills on the south and south-east, and flow 
northward mto the Godavari The villages are for the most part 
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well supplied with water which throughout the low grounds is always 
to be found at a moderate depth Near the Go<hl\'nn the soil is deep 
and stiff but near the hills it is of a lighter composition and more 
easily worked. Early and late crops are gixmn in about equal pio- 
porUons. In i 88 i~ 8 a the actual area under cultivation was 322 759 
acres. Cereal and nullets occupied 177102 acres pulses, 17612 
acres fibres 19^531 acres oil seeds, 7001 acres and jiuscellaneous 
crops, 1513 acres About 3000 looms ore worked m the Sub-division 
of which about 2000 are in the town of Fdthardi and 200 in Tisgion 
The principal minufacture is of various kinds of cotton cloth mostly 
coarse In 1883 the Sub division contained 3 civil and 2 cnnunal 
courts police circle {thani) i regular iiolice 34 men village wratch 
{chattkiMrs) 272 Land revenue ^£19914 

ShlVgdoiL — Town in Ahmaduagar Distnct Bombay Presidenc} 
and head-quarters of Shivgdon Sub-division situated 40 miles north 
east of Ahmadnagar city in lat 19 21 % and long 75 18 e. Popula 
tion (z88i) 2948 Shivgaon is a ruined town on a wide plain joined 
with Paithan and Ahmadnagar by a good road It is surrounded by a 
wall Sub-di visional offices post office dispensary school temples, 
and weekly market on Sund'ijs 

Shivner — Hill fort of the town of Junnar in Poona (Pdna) Dis- 
tnct, Bombay Presidency situated not far from Hnnschandrigarh and 
about 50 miles norch of Poona ciry Ihe hill of Shivner nscs over 
a thousand feet and stretches about a mile across the plain It 
is triangular m shape narrowing from a southern base of about 800 
yards to a point of rock in the north Near the south the lower slopes 
of Its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 50 feet high 
1 he south west of the hill is broken and from about half wav up is 
strengthened by outworks and bast toned walls. Sbivner ib interesting 
as having been the birthplace of Sivaji the Great 

Durmg the first and second and probably the third century after 
Chnst, the hiU seems to have been a great Buddhist centre About 50 
cells and chapels remain. 1 hey are found on three sides of the hill 
but most of them are cut in its eastern face Shivner was granted m 
1599 to Si vajis grandfather Mdloji Bhonsla and here in 1627 Sivaji 
was bom It was often taken and retaken and once in 1 670 the 
forces of Sivajf himself were beaten back by us Mughal garnson. 
Besides its five gates and solid fortifications it is celebrated for its deep 
spnngs 1 hey rise in pillared tanks of great depth supposed by Dr 
Oibson to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which pierce the 
lower portion of the scarp 1 he fort commands the road leading to 
the Ndneghit and Malsejghdt formerly the chief line of communication 
between this part of the Deccan and the cavst [For further infot 
mation respecting Shivner fort and caves, see the Gaseffeer of iht 
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Bombay Prtstdeney vol xvui. part 111 pp 153-163 and pp 1840201 
(JBombay 1885)] 

Sh^all {BiyaU) — Tdluk or Sub-division of Tanjore District Madras 
Presidenc) Area 159 square miles Population (1881) 114,041 
namely 55 463 males and 58 576 females occupying 19 647 houses, m 

I town and 190 villages. Hindus number 106 621 Muhammadans, 
4614 and Chnstians 2806 In 1883 the t&luk contained i civil 
and 2 criminal courts police circles {fh&nds) 5 , regular police 41 men. 
Land revenue £,%’! 883 

Shiyah {Styali) — ^Town in Shi>ali i&luk Tanjore District, Madras 
Presidency Lat 11 14 n and lor^ 79 48 e. Head-quarters 
of the Idhtk A stition on the South Indian Railway 

ShoUgfark — 3 onn in Muoshiganj Subdivision Dacca District 
Bengal Lat 23 33 45 n long. 90 20 e Population (1881) 
6079 

SholangipnrailL — lown m North Arcot District Madras Fresi 
dency — 5<r Shoukchak 

S^Mpnr — British DistncC in the Deccan Bombay Presidency 
lying between 17 13 and 18 35 n lat and between 74 39 and 76 

I I E. long Area 4521 square miles. Population m 1881^ 582 4S7 
pouls. Except Barsi tdluk^ which is surrounded b) the Nizam s territory 
Sholapur District is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar Distort, on 
the east by the Nizdms Dominions and A^lkot State on the south 
by Bijapur District and the Jath and Patwardhin States and on the 
west by Sdtara Poona, and Ahmadnagar Distncts and the States of 
Phaltan and Atpadi On the west in some places Patwardhdn villages 
are included and in others isolated Sboldpur villages he beyond the 
District limits The administrative head quarters are at the city of 
SHOLAPtK 

Physical Aspects — Except north of Barsi, west of Mddha, south 
west of Mdlsiras and K-irradla, where there i!> a good deal of hilly 
ground the District is generallj flat or undulating. Most of the surface 
rolls m long low uplands separated bj hollows with an occasional level 
The shallow soiled uplands are suited for pasture and the deep- 
soiled lowlands under careful tillage vield the richest crops The 
uplands arc gentlv rounded swellings of trap^ overgrown with jellow 
stunted spear-grass Sholipur Distnctis very bare of >egetation and 
presents ever) where a bleak treeless appearance The chief nvers 
are the Bhima (llheema) and its tributaries the Man the Niia and 
the Sina all flowing towaids the south-east Besides these there are 
several minor streams. Of the principal reservoirs ELnfL and Siddhes- 
war are near bholapur city one is at Koregdon, and one at Pandharpur 
Wells also to some extent supply water for gardeiiipg and dnnkir^ 
purposes. Ihe rainfall being very uncertain a scarcity of water is 
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annually felt dunng the hot weather Stunted bAhvls and mangoes, 
and a few tdna (Azadirachta mdica) 9 xApipats (Ficus religiose) are the 
only timber-4rees found in the District. As these aiford no cover, foe 
Ihstnct IS without wild animals of the larger kinds, except the wild hog 
and wolf 

History — Sholipur is one of the Districts which formed foe early 
h(Hne of the Marithds, and the birthplace of the dynasty It is still a 
great centre of Maratha population and mercantile activity As full an 
account of the nse and progress of the Maratha power as is consistent 
with the scope of this work will be found m the article on India, vol 
vi pp. 317-324 and further local details are given m the notice of the 
adjacent Distnct of Satara. An excellent nioni^ph has been written 
on Foona Satdra and ShoUpur Distncts by W W Loch, Esq of the 
Bombay Civil Service 

Sholapur in the early ceatunes of the Christian era (n c. 90-A.D 
300^) probably formed part of the temtones of the Shatdkarni or 
Andhrabhntya dynasty whose capital was Paithan on the Godavan, 
about 150 miles north west of Sholapur aty Probably also during 
the 900 )ears previous to the Muhaminadan overthrow of the Deogin 
Jadavs in the beginning of the X4th century, Sholipur like the 
neighbouring Districts of Bijipur Ahmadnagar and Poona, was held 
by the Early Chalukvas from 550 to /60 by the Rishtrakutas to 
973 by the revived or Western Cha]uk>as to 1184, and by the 
Deogin Jadavs till the Muhammadan conquest of the Deccan about 
1300 

The first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294 
but the power of the Deogin Jidavs was not crushed till 1318. From 
1318 Mahirashtra began to be ruled by governors appointed from 
Ddhi and stationed at Deogin which name was changed in 1338 by 
Muhammad Tugblak to Daulatibad the Abode of Wealth In 1346 
there was widespread disorder and Delhi officers plundered and 
wasted the country These crudties led to the revolt of the Deccan 
nobles under the leadership of an Afghin soldier named Hasan Gangu. 
The nobles were successful and freed the Deccan from dependence 
on Northern India. Hasan founded a dynasty which in honour of 
his patron, a Brihman, he called Babmam and which held sway 
over the Deccan for nearly 150 yeara In 1489 Yusaf Adil bhih 
the Governor of Bijipur assumed independence and overran all 
the country north of Bijipur as far as the Bhima. For nearly 300 
yean, Sholipur belonged either to the Bijipur or to the Ahmadnagar 
kings as the one or the other succeeded in retaining it In 1668 by 
the treaty concluded at Agra betneen Aurangxeb and AU Add Shib of 
Bijipur the fort of Sholapur and territory yielding ^£63 000 of annual 
Eevenue was ceded to the Mughals as the price of peace. Ihe general 
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decay of the Mughal Empire from 1700 to 1750 opened the way for 
the Mardthi supremacy 

ShoUpur formed part of the Peshwd s dominions, until the downfall 
of his dynasty in x8i8 and the incorporation of his temtones in the 
Bombay Presidency It was at first included with the Distnct of 
Poona, but was erected into a separate CoUectorate in 1838 Since 
then its progress has been rapid. Roads have been constructed 
and the country is now traversed by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Irom time to tune its prospenty receives checks owing 
to drought to which its situation and the treeless surface of the 
country expose it It suffered espeaally m the famine of 1877 
when It was the first Distnct to manifest distress m the Bombay Ptmi 
dency Extensive relief works were at once opened and every possible 
means were Uken to avert the starvation of the people. Much has 
been done by the opening of canals and ponds such as the Ekruk and 
Asht( tanks to secure a better water^upply and to protect the hus- 
bandmen from the cruel viassitudes of the seasons but the situation 
and physical characteristics of ShoUpur will always render it liable to 
the calamities arising from drought 

Population —The Census of 1872 returned a total population of 
719,375 persons The Census taken on February 17th 1881 disclosed a 
total population of 582 487 in ShoUpur showing a decrease of 136 888, 
or 1902 per cent since 18^2 due entirely to mortality or emigration 
as the results of the famine of 1876-7S 

The following are the mam details shown by the Census of 1881 — 
Area 4521 square miles towns, 6 villages, 706, occupied houses, 
81 203 unoccupied houses, 16 679 Average density 128 84 persons 
per square mile villages per square mile o 15 houses per square 
mile 21 6 ])erson 5 per village or town 818 persons per house 7 17 
Males numlrered 294 814 and females 287 673 proportion of males 
50 6 per cent Classified according to sex and age there were — under 
15 years of age boys 111 468 and girls 204,304 total children 
215 772 or 37 03 per cent 15 years and upwards males 1S3 346 and 
females 183 369 total adults, 366 715 or 62 97 per cent 

Classified according to religion Hindus number 530 121 > Muham 
madans, 43 967 Jams, 7514 Christians, 62 ,, Parsis, 157 Jews 94 
Sikhs, 8 Buddhist i I he Hindus were sub-divided into — Brihmans 
(priests and Government servants) 27 059 Rdjputs, 2938 Chamars, 
11,381, Darps (tailors) 6222 Dhangars 57704 Dhobis (washer 
men) 4085 Nipits (barbers) 5959 Kunbls (cultivators) 1 78 908 , 
KoUs (cultivators) 7530 Koshtis 10658 Lingiyats (traders) 21 509 
Lohirs (blacksmiths), 2938 Malls (gardeners) 23 898 Mangs 
(depressed caste) 19 233 Mhdrs, 44 001 Sonirs (goldsmiths) 5087 
Tells (oilmen) 6750, Beidds 3404 Jangams 3838 KumblUrs 
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(ppttm), 3852 , Sutita (carpenters), 4824 *nd Banjdrds (earners)* 339? 
The Muhammadan populahon by race as distinguished from descend 
ants of converts, consisted of— Pathos 4350 , Sayyids, 3905 , Shaikhs, 
35 177 and others, 535 According to sect the Muhammadans 
were returned — Sunnis, 43 358 Shiis 391 Wahdbis 3 and unspeci 
fied 215 Among the Christians 343 were Roman Catholics 147 
Protestants, and 135 of other Christian creeds Adopting another 
principle of classification— native Christians numbered 399 , Eurasians, 
68 and Europeans 158. 

With regard to occupation the Census distnbutcs the male population 
into the follouing su main groups ' — (i) Professional class including 
all State, cnil and military officials, 11 ot4 (2) domestic servants, inn 
and lodging keepers, 3607 (3) commercial class, including bankers, 
merchants, earners, etc 5516, (4) agricultural and pastoral class 
including gardeners, 135064, (5) industrial class including all manu 
facturers and artisans, 39 276 and (6) indefinite and non productiw 
class, comprising general labourers, male children and per ons of un 
specified occupation 100 037 

Of the 712 to^Tis and villages m Sholapur Distnct, 111 contain less 
than two hundred inhabitants 243 from two to five hundred 230 
from five hundred to one thousand 96 from one to two thousand 16 
from two to three thou and 10 from three to five thousand 3 from 
five to ten thousand 2 from fifteen to twenty thousand and 1 
over fifty thousand The most important towns are Sholapur (city 
59,890 cantonment 1391) Pandharplr (16 910) Baksi (t6 126) 
Karramb (6421), Karmala (5071) and S vngola (4726) All these, 
eiccept karkamb are muniapalities Total munici])al population 
(1881) 102 723 municipal income (1883-84) jC2^ 839 the incidence 
of taxation per head of population varied from 4^d (Pandharpur) to 
5s. 2^d (Sholipur) 

Agntuliun — Agriculture supported (i88t) 389,224 persons or 66 82 
per cenL of the population 210 293 were agricultural workers 

The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds kdli or black barad or coarse 
grey and tambdi or reddish Except m the Birsi Subdivision where 
black soil IS the rule and coarse grey is rare most of the Distnct is 
either grey or red. llie black soil is almost confined to the banks of 
nvers and large streams 

Of the total area of the District, 4521 square miles 3413 square 
miles were cultivated m 1881 of which 188 square miles were revenue 
free Area assessed for revenue 3800 square miles. Total amount of 
Government assessment, indudiiig local rates and cesses on land, 
jQiii 965 average incidence of assessment, includmg local rates and 
cesses iijd. per cultivated acre. 

llie toul area of Government land is 2 646,136 acres, namely 
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^400 243 acres, or 9070 per cent, cultivable of which 215 115 acres 
are alienated 155 709 acres or 5 88 per cent unculttvable , 5449 acres 
or o 21 per cent grass or kuran 29 553 acres, or i 1 2 per cent forest , 
and 55 182 acres or a 09 per cent village sites, roads, and river beds 
In 1883-84, 1 763340 acres were under actual culuvation of which 
22 2B2 were twice cropped Cereals and millets occupied t 530 781 
acres of which 923 706 acres were under jodr (Sorghum vulgare) pulses; 
185 528 acres orchards, 3640 acres, drugs and narcotics 2323 acres , 
condiments and spices, 7728 acres, sugar-cane 5151 acres oilseeds, 
189 235 acres dyes 468 acres and fibres (cotton) 60 768 acres 

In 1883-84 the agricultural stoct consisted of— cows and bullocks 
340258 buffaloes 72499 horses, ir 158, donkeys, 4191 sheep and 
goats 420616 ploughs 21 014 and carts II 901 Pnces of produce, 
per mound of 80 lbs — wheat, 5s 5d nee best 7s. 5|d , nee common 
6s lo^d bi^ra (Penmsetum tjphoideum) 3s 5|d jodr 3s. 4d 
gram 3s. io}d salt 6s o^d flour 6s 7^(1 ddl split peas 45. s^d 
^ £3 1 The \iages of skilled labour are from 6d. to is. 9d 
per day and of unskilled labour 3d to is. 

On garden land manure is always used and also on dry crop land 
when available The usual mode of manuring a field is by turning 
into It a flock of sheep and goats for whose services their owner 
18 paid according to the length of their stay Scarcity of manure is the 
main reason why so little land is watered compared with the area com 
manded by the Ekruk lake and other waterworks. An mdustnous 
former ploughs his land se\eral times before he sows it and weeds it 
several times while the crop is grow ing. An irregular rotation of crops 
IS observed and about a flfth or sixth part of the holding is often left 
unsown As a rule the jioorer landholders neither weed nor manure 
their land l^iey run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and 
leave it to itself They expect to get from it at best merely a bare food 
supply for the >ear and while the crop is ripening they have to supple 
ment their field profits by the wages of labour Much of the best land 
IS in the hands of money lenders who have either bought it or taken it 
on mortgage The tendency seems to be for the petty landholders to 
dimmish and the land to fall into the hands of men of capital who 
employ the old holders as their tenants or labourets. It may be 
accepted that only about 10 per cent of the agricultural classes are free 
from debt and that the remaining 90 i>er cent are involved, advances 
from time to time under some shape being a necessity to them The 
Relief Act by protecting their property from attachment and sale for 
debt, has rendered this necessity less urgent In 1882-83 including 
ahenated lands, the total number of holdings was 49 656, with an 
average area of about 48 acres. 

Imgattm — The irrigation works m Shofopur Distnct are the 
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Kjgregion Ashti and Ekruk lakes The first named is an old work 
improved and the two last are new works. Kor^ion lake lies ij 
miles north-east of Barsi and is formed by throwing two earthen dams 
across two separate valleys The smaller of the dams was breached in 
187a It IS proposed to restore it The lake will then have a capacity 
of 81 millions of cubic feet Tlie Ashti lake lies in the Midha Sulv 
division 13 miles north-east of the town of Pandharpur The lake 
when full holds 1499 millions of cubic feet of water The Ekruk 
lake the largest artifiaal lake in the Bombay Presidency lies 5 miles 
north-east of ShoUpur The lake is 60 feet deep when full and holds 
3350 millions of cubic feet of water 

ForesH — ^The dry shallow soil of the uplands of ShoUpur District is 
ill suited for trees The present area reserved for forests u 342 
square miles, or about 5 35 per cent of the total area of the District 
The forest area \s much scattered It may be tou^ly divided into 
two tracts of forest land, on the hills between Birsi and the Mizim s 
temtones in the extreme north-east, and on the hills to the south of 
Milsiris and Sangola in the extreme south west Before December 
1871 when forest conservanc> was introduced ShoUpur was extremely 
bare of trees and brushwood Almost the whole land was taken for 
tillage In December 1871 two square miles of scattered grass land 
or kuran were transferred to the Forest Department During the twelve 
}ears ending 18S3 these two miles have spread to 243 square miles. 
In the whole of the ShoUpur forest area no timber-cutting rights are 
admitted to exist. The forest lands are of two classes — scrub forest and 
bJitvI (Acacia arabica) meadows. The scrub forest is found on the 
hills, and Mini meadows occur all over the District Of the total 
area, 24 88^ acres consist of scrub forest and 129 955 acres of M^u/ 
meadows 

Forest receipts are comparatively small, amounting to only ^^829 
in 1882-83 About one fifth of the forest reserves are yearly leased 
for grazing The remaining four fifths are leased yearly for grass- 
cutting and in these, tree plantations are formed. Besides for fuel, 
the timber of the and the ntm (Melia Azadirachta) are used 
in making beams, posts, doors carts, ploughs and other field tools. 
The bark of the ia^ul and of the tarvad (Cassia auriculata) is used for 
tanning and the pods as well as the flowers of the palas (Butea 
frondosa) are used for dyemg The bark of the dpta (Bauhinia racem 
osa) IS made into ropes 

Natural Ca/aantus — The earliest recorded famine is the great 
Durgi Devi famine which began about 1396 a d , and is said to have 
lasted nearly twdve years It arose from want of seasonable ram and it 
is said to have spread over the whole countiy south of the Narbadi, and 
to have depopulated whole Distncts. Next came the famine of 1460 
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A.D About 1520, a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops The famine of 
1791 was very severe especially in the Kamitik where the crops 
enturely failed In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to one half the 
usual outturn but as thousands flocked from the Kamdtik to the 
Deccan for food, the distress became \ery severe During this famine 
grain sold at 3 lbs. the shilling In 1802 the plunder and destruction 
of crops by Holkar and the Pinddris caused a serious scaraty which 
the failure of the rain in October and November 1803 turned into a 
famine of ruinous seventy In 1818 partly owing to the ravages made 
by the Peshwd s armies, and partly owing to the failure of crops the 
Distnct again suffered from famine accompanied by cholera, which 
destroyed thousands of lives Other famines or scaraties occurred in 
1824 1832-33 1845 1854, and 1862 owing to scanty rainfall 
In 1876 the scanty rainfall of 9 ii inches led to failure of the crops 
and distress, amounting to famine, resulted over the whole Distnct 
In September and October except one or two local showers, there was 
no ram and no cold weather crops were sown Early m August the 
poorer classes began to show signs of distress and on the 4th Sep 
tember Government sanctioned the opening of relief works A fovour 
able rainfall at the opening of the rainy season of 1877 was followed by 
another long drought which caused great suffering Distress and anxiety 
continued till September and October when a plentiful and timely 
rainfall brought down prices and gave much relief At the close of 
November the demand for special Government relief ceased A special 
Census taken on the 19th of May 1877 when famine pressure was 
general and severe showed that of 62 712 persons employed on relief 
works, 34,1 were manufacturers or craftsmen 21 840 were holders or 
sub-holders of land, and 37 401 tiere labourers 1 he total cost of the 
famine was estimated at ^^206 502 of which ;^i86 184 was spent on 
public and civil works, and 20 318 on charitable relief A consider 
able number of people chiefly husbandmen left the Distnct and went 
to Berar and the Nizdms territory During the drought a large 
number of cattle died llic cultivated area fell from 2 151 617 acres 
m 1876-77 to 2 136 988 m 1878-79. 

During the cold season of 1879, from January to March swarms of 
rats and mice appeared and ate the grain before it was npe enough to 
harvest Many fields were enurely stnpped, and of others only a small 
portion was saved by gathenng the ears while they were still greoi 
About seven-eighths of the crops was wholly destroyed by rats. In 
ShoUpur about ;^66o was paid as reward for tats kiUed, at the rate of 
38 the hundred 

Tradt^ Commtmtattums etc , — Besides 115 miles of the soudi-eastem 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Poona, entenngthe 

voi. XII. a x> 
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Distnct at Pomalvidi m the north east comer and crossing ui a south 
easterly direction towards Gulbarga in the Nizdms Dominions, and 
etg^t miles of the East Deccan line of the Southern Marithi Railway, 
there ore 3S2 miles of made roads Of these three are provincial 
and seven local fund. The three jarovincial lines are — the Poona 
Haidaribdd road 78 miles the Birsi road with its extension towards 
the Nizdm s territory 63 miles and the ShoUpur Bijllpur road 19 
miles Of the seven local fund roads four are first-class—the B^i 
Pandharpur road 30 miles, the Mohol Pandharpur 34 miles the 
Pandharptir Janoni 42 miles and the Jeur Kirmila with its extension 
towards Ahmadnagar and the Nizims territory 27 miles three are 
second-class — the SboULpur Btoi 42 miles the Sholdpur Akalkot, 15 
miles and the JeuivPandharpur 43 miles. 

Since the opening of the rail¥ray m that portion of the District be- 
tween the Nizdm s Dominions and Poona trade has greatly increased. 
]Next to cotton a large proportion of which comes from without, the 
chief exports are oil oil-weds, gfd turmeric, and cotton cloth The 
imports are salt piece-goods yarn gunny bags and iron ware 

TVade is earned on at the towns and in markets fairs ullage shops, 
and also by travellmg carriers. The largest centres of internal trade are 
Sholdpur Bars], and Pandharpur and next to these \airdg Mddha 
Mobol Karmdta Akluj Wate-Pate and Sangola. Of these Sholdpur 
Mohol and Mddha are near the railway The number of traders is 
about 6000 the chief being Lingdyats, Bhdtids Gujdrs, 'Vanis, Nagars, 
Mdrwdris, Brdhmans, Borahs and Kshattnyas Forty two weekly 
markets are held in the District, at which petty traders, pedlers, and 
hawkers set up booths and offer for sale their goods, consisting of 
cotton gram, groceries, spices, cloth yarn oils earthenware ght hides, 
fuel etc Of 19 trading fairs held in the Distnct one held at Sholdpur 
on the 1 2th January three held m Pandharpur in Apnl July and 
November and one held at Sonan in April arc the most important 
The chief articles for sale are cloth pots gram glass bangles and live 
stock 


After agnculture the chief industnes of the District are spinning, 
weaving and dyeing. The silks and liner sorts of cotton cloth — such 
as ihahs and women s robes— prepared in Sholdpur bear a good name 
Blankets are also woven m large numbers. Besides hand loom weaving 
a steam spinning and weaving mill with 30 888 spindles and 175 looms, 
has lately been established at Sholdpur city Oil presses of the native 


type are worked by Telfs m many places, and saltpetre is manufactured 
to some extent by Mhars and Mdngs 
Admtnufratten — The revenue collected in 1882-83 from land was 
^^8990, from stamps, ^^6890, from excise ;^i3 no, and by the 
l^ce-tai^ £i2io Ftmst proceeds amounted to £^20, the local 
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fund receipts were ;£697o and the five mumapahties raised an income 
of ;^24,diS> the only peculianty bemg a pilgnm-tax in Pandharpur, 
and a water rate m ShoUpur The admmistralion of the District m 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and 4 Assistant Collectors, 
three of whom are covenanted civilians. The District is provided with 
the court of a senior Assistant Judge For the settlement of civil 
disputes, there are 4 courts besides the above. Nineteen officers share 
the administration of cnminal justice. The total strength of the regular 
police force for the protection of person and property consisted of 92 
officers and 438 constables giving t man to every 1099 of the popuU 
tion The total cost was ;^8724, equal to 18s. per square mile 
and 3id per head of population There is one jail in the Distnct 

Compared with 45 schools and 516 pupils in 1865 there were in 
1877 1 15 schools, with a roll-call of 4648 names or on an average 
I school for every five villi^s In 1S82-S3 there mere 176 Govern 
ment schools, or an average of i school for every four villages, with an 
average attendance of 5708 pupils. Besides these Government schools, 
there were 4 primary schools inspected by the Educational Depart 
ment In 1869 the first girls school nas opened in B^sl In 

1882- 83 the number was 4 with 176 names, and an average attend 
ance of 105 The Census of 1881 returned 8795 bo>s and 204 girls 
as under instruction, besides 18824 males and 214 females able to 
read and write but not under instruction Four vernacular papers were 
published in 1884. 

Medical Aspects — The climate except from March to May is 
healthy and agreeable In the hot season the mean temperature is 
86 F very hot and oppressive in the daytime but cool at night 
Mean temperature — ^January 718 F February ,6 8 F March 
837 F April 88 F May 889 F June 821 F July 789 
F \ugust, 779 F September 771 F October 77 3 F 

November 73 8 F December 70 9 F annual mean 789 F 
la 1883 the maximum temperature at Sholapur was 109 F m 
May the minimum 46 a h in December 1 he rainy season is 
pleasant the sky is more or less oiercast, and the ram falls in heavy 
showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The average annual 
rainfall for a period of 28 years ending 1881 was 286 inches. In 

1883- 84, the rainfall was 39 93 inches. The rainfall is generally 
unequally distributed the fall in the western Sub-dmsions being very 
scanty compared with that m the east During the cold season from 
November to February the atmosphere with keen easterly and north 
easterly wmds, is clear and bracing. 

Besides fever of an intermittent type skin diseases such as guinea 
worm iteh and ringworm are prevalent in the Bdrsi and Kiltmdla Sub- 
divuions, brought on chiefly by the badness of the well water Fever 
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snakes its appearance at the end of the rainy season, being due m a 
great measure to the sudden change of climate. Cholera used evety 
year to break out at Pandharpur dunng the periodical fairs , but im 
proved sanitary arrangements have to some extent put a stop to this 
In 1883-84 4 dispensaries and the civil hospital at ShoUpur afforded 
medical relief to 589 in-door and 50 037 out-door patients, and 26 000 
persons were vaccinated [For further inf<»-ination regarding Shol^pur 
Distnct see the Gazetteer oj the Bombay President/ published under 
Government orders and compiled by Mr ) M Campbell C S voL xx., 
Sholipur Distnct (Government Central Press, Bombay 1884) Also 
Ah Historical Account of the Poona^ Sdtdra^ and Sholdpur Distnds by 
Mr W W Loch CS (Government Central Press, Bombay 1877), the 
Bombay Census Report U>\ 1881 and the several annual Administration 
and Departmental Repmts of the Bombay Government ] 

SholApnr — Sub-division of Sholapur District Bombay Presidency 
situated m the extreme south-east between 17 23 and 17 50 n lat 
and between 75 40 and 76 13 £. long Area 847 square miles. 
Population (1872) 181938 (i88t) 149 539 nainelv males 76334, 

and females 73 215 occupying 20 261 houses, m 1 town and 146 
villages. Hindus number 123 589 Muhammadans 23 253 and 
others, 2697 Sholapur is waving and devoid of trees rising m 
places in small hillocks showing bare rock The climate is dry the 
cold season is clear and bracing The two chief rivers are the Bhlma 
and the Sma. The Bhfma forms the southern boundary for about 35 
miles and the bina runs south through the Sub-division for about 
40 miles. In 1883-83 including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 9533 with an average area of about 54 acres In 
1882-83 under actual cultivation was 336 182 acres of which 

7532 acres were twice cropped. Cereals and millets occupied 272 200 
acres, of which 234 263 acres were under joar {Sorghum vulgare) , 
pulses 28 467 acres oil seeds 30 341 acres hbrcs 8540 acres and 
miscellaneous crops 4166 acres In 1883 the Sub-diviston contained 
(including the District head-quarters) 2 civil and 8 cnminal courts 
police circles {thdnds) 6 regular police, 280 men village watch 
\chaukfddrs) 228 Land revenue ;^i6 923 
ShoUpnr —Chief town of Sholdpur District Bombay situated m 
lat 17 40 18 N and long 75 56 38 £. on the |^n of the Sina, 
150 miles by rail from Poona Area, 8^ square miles, or 5260 acres. 
Population {1881) of city 59 890, of cantonment, 1391 total, 61 381 
namely males 31 282 and females 39 999 occupying 8330 houses. 
Hindus number 44 387 Muhammadans 14^780 , Jains, 1385 , 
Christians, 511, Pdrsfs 127, and others, 91 
The small but strong fort in the south west comer of the city sur 
rounded by a ditch, is asenbed to Hasan Gangu the founder of the 
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Bahtnani dynasty (1345) On the dissolutton of that kingdom m 1489, 
Sholipur was held by Zein Khin But dunng the minority of his son it 
was, in 15 1 1 besieged and taken by Kam^ Khdn, who annexed it with 
the surrounding Districts, to the Bijdpur kingdom In 1523 ShoUpui 
formed part of the dowry of Ismdil Add Shah s sister given in marriage 
to the king of Ahmadnagar But not being handed over to the Ahmad 
nagar kingdom it formed for forty years a source of constant quarrels 
between the two dynasties, until it was given back to Bij^pur as the 
dowry of the Ahmadnagar pnncess Chind Blbi (1562}. On the over 
throw of the Bijipur kingdom (r686) Sholipur fell to the Mughals, 
from whom it was taken by the Marathis. At the close of the war 
with the Peshwi in 1818 it was stormed by General Munro 

Since then the town no longer exposed to the raids of robbers, 
has been steadily increasing in importance. Its convenient situation 
between Poona and HaidaraMd has made it, especially since the openmg 
of the railway in 1859 the centre for the collection and distribution of 
goods over a large extent of country The chief industry of ShoUpur 
15 the manufacture of silk and cotton cloth more than 5000 persons 
being engaged as hand loom weavers spinners, and dyers A steam 
weaving and spinning mill has been established in the town The 
machinery is driven by two engines each of 40 horse-power works 
20 888 spindles and 175 looms, and employs 850 hands. 

ShoUpur town is situated in the centre of a large plain iSoo feet 
above sea level, on the watershed of the Adila, a feeder of the Sina. To 
the south west, close to the aty wall lies the fort of ShoUpur and farther 
on are the officers bungalows of the old cavalry lines, now mostly 
occupied b> railway servants, and the railway station. To the south of 
the city IS the Siddheswar lake with a temple m the centr& On the 
south-east bank of the lake is the municipal garden and about 1000 
yards more to the south-east are the Collector s office and bungalow 
About 100 to 500 yards south-west of the Collector s office stretch the 
officers bungalows of the old cantonment from 50 to 100 yards west of 
the officers bungalows are the Protestant church tlie Roman Citholic 
chapel, and the post-office About 1 000 yards south-east of the SadrJBdzdr 
are die Native Infentry lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers 
bungalows in the present cantonment limits. The greater part of the 
old military cantonment of ShoUpur has been transferred to the cimI 
authorities, and is now included within muniapal limits. The present 
cantonment covers an area of about 600 acres, just enough for a single 
Native Infantry regiment Since the removal of the Native Infantry 
regiment in 1877 the fort has been placed in charge of the avil 
authorities. 

The city was formerly enclosed by a wall 2| miles m circuit About 
1872 to give room to the growing town, the muniapolity pulled down 
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the vhote of the east wall and paita on the south west and north The 
walls, where standing are 8 to lo feet htgh, 4 to 6 feet wide at the 
base and 3 to 4 feet wide at the top 

ShoUpUT fort IS an inegutar oblong about *30 yards by 176 enclosed 
hy a double Ime of lofty battlemented and towered walls of rough stone 
10 to 20 yards apart, and surrounded except on the east or Stddheswar 
lake side, by a wet moat 100 to 150 feet broad and 15 to 30 deep. 
The whole work is Muhammadan the outer wall dating from the 14th 
century and the inner wall and four great square towers from the 16th and 
17th centuries. The outer wall, with battlemented cunains and four 
comer and 23 side towers is pierced for musketiy and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon rises 20 to 30 feet from the edge of 
the moat. About 20 yards behind, the inner wall also towered and 
battlemented, rises 5 to 10 feet above the outer wall The inner wall 
has about 25 towers, exclusive of the four square towers. 

Besides the courts of the Sub-divisional and District revenue officers, 
there ate the senior assistant s and the subordinate judge s courts. The 
houses are mostly built of mud but sometimes of stone and burnt 
bncks and are covered with flat roofs On account of the absence of 
any high ground in the neighbourhood ShoUpur is on all sides exposed 
to the winds. The climate except dunng the months of March April 
and May is agreeable and healthy The muDiopality established in 
1853 had an income in i883''84 of ^15496 incidence of taxation 
5s 2^ per head of population The chief municipal undertaking 
has been the water worb which form the chief source of the city water 
supjdy Tb^ were constructed by the municipality between 1879 and 
1881 and give a daily supply of about 6 gallons a head The water 
js drawn from the £kruk lower level canal through a line of lo^nch 
pipes into a settling tank and thence pumped by steam power 

SIudavaadAlL — Town in Madura tdlui Madura Distnct, Madras 
Presidency situated m lat 10 2 30 m and long 78 2 £. 12 miles 
from Madura ctt> on the Vaigai nver Population (1881) 3050 
inhabiting 528 houses Hindus number 2817 Muhammadans, 163 
and Christians, 70 The town was built in 1566 by a colony of 
Vallilars relatives of the \ ijayanagar Governor The fort commanded 
a pass on the mam road from Dmdigul to Madura, and was occupied 
by Muhammad Yusaf in 1757 to cover the ojierations of Calliaud 
a,^mst Madura In the same year U was captured by Haidar All, and 
retaken by the British 

Kiolmghar {s^o/angtpuram) — Town in North Arcot Distnct 
Madras P»5ideii(7 Lat 13 7 n long 79 29 £ Population (z88x) 
5697 inhabitmg 797 houses. Hindus number 5483 Muhammadans, 
208 Christians^ 6 Ten miles from fianiveram station, on the south 
west line of the Madras Railway The scene of one of Coote s greatest 
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victories m 1781, when, for the third time withm a few months, ac ting 
on the oSensive with vastly mfenor numbers, he drove Haidar AlTs 
jHcked troops before him There is a famous temple here, perched on 
a high rock which is much frequented by pilgnma 

Blunripor — Formerly a tnbutary State of the Nizim, situated in 
the south west corner of the Haidaribid lerntory and since i860 an 
integral part of the Niz6ms Dominions Bounded on the north by 
Haidaribdd territory and on the south by the Kistna, which separates 
It from the Kaichdr Dodb Chief town Shoiipur, lat 16 31 long 
76 48 E. 

By the treaty of 1800, the Bntish Government engaged to enforce 
* the just claims of the Nizam against Shoripur In 1823 the Bntish 
Government, having succeeded to the rights of the Peshwd, relinquished 
the tribute due to it from the Shoiipur Rdji, on condition of the 
Rdji abandoning certain rusums (revenue claims) on the neighbouring 
Bntish Districts. A succession dispute in 1828 commenced a loi^ 
senes of disasters for Shoidpur The State fell into hopeless arrears to 
Its suzerain the Nizdm and m 1841-42 the portion of it to the south of 
the Kistna was ceded to the Nizdm m commutation A Bntish 
officer Captain Gressly was in the same year deputed to report on 
the Shordpur State. He was succeeded by Captain Meadows Taylor 
(1842) into whose hands the pracUcal administration fell as the sequel 
of a senes of zandna intngues domestic quarrels and acts of atrava 
gance by members of the Rdjd s family The improvements effected 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, and the era of prospenty and order 
which he introduced at Shordpur form a brilliant example of the 
administration of a Native State by a Bntish officer They are 
recorded with veracity in Meadows Taylor's Story of My Life. 

On the departure of Captain Meadows Taylor m 1853 the aflaiis 
of the State began to slip I^ck into their former condition and the old 
unsatisffictory relations with the Nizdm revived The Rdji threw in 
his lot with the rebels m the Mutiny of 18^7-58 was sentenced to 
deportation and shot himself By the Bntish treaty of i860 Shorapur 
State wras ceded to the Nizam m full sovereignty and has since been 
an integral part of the Nizdm s Dominions 

The State was founded m the 13th century by a chief of the Bedars, 
a race of aboriginal descent, numerous in Mysore and in the Southern 
Marathd Country The chiefs were styled Naiks. The Bedars were 
originally freebooters, but m course of time acquired considerable 
power Their bands took service under the kings of Bij^pur and 
Golconda, and assisted the Mardthds m the contest with Aurangzeb 
Ihey seldom commit murder and are not petty thieves. A traditional 
knowledge of the customs and laws of the tnbe is preserved by their 
bards and elders. The Bedars are fine athleuc men, fond of hunting 
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tnd ope&«r pfunuitSi Their moral code is high and they are said 
never to violate their oath, but they aie illiterate [For an account 
of the Bedais and their customs, see Meadows Taylort Stery afliy 
Z0; pp. 2X0, 2X1 (second edition).] 

Si^kot. — South western tahdl of Jhang District Punjab. Area, 
1320 square miles, number of towns and villages 174 houses, 
17,197, families 20615 Population (1881) 95343 namely, males 
52 727 and females 42 615 Average density 79 persons per square 
mfle. Classified according to religion, Muhammadans number 77 616 
Hindus, 17 35S Sikhs, 367 and Christians, 4 Of the 174 towns 
and villages, 109 contam less than five hundred inhabitants 39 from 
five hundred to a thousand and 36 from one to five thousand 
Pnnapal crops — wheat joir grana and cotton Revenue of the 
iahAl j 985 The adimnistrative staff consists of a tahsilddr and 
an honorary magistrate number of police stations {thdnds) 2 strength 
of regular police^ 51 men , village watch or rural police 102 

Shorkot — Anaent town in Jhang District, Punjab and head 
quarters of Sborkot tahsU situated m lat 30 50 n and long 72 
6 E among the lowlands of the Chcnib about 4 miles from the left 
bank of the nver and 36 miles south west of Jhang town The modem 
town stands at the foot of a huge mound of ruins, marking the site of 
the ancient city surrounded by a wall of large antique bricks and so 
high as to be visible for 8 miles around Gold coins are frequently 
washed out of the rums after the mins. General Cunningham identifies 
^orkot with a town of the Mailt attacked and taken by Alexander 
and visited by Hiuen Tsiang ten centuries later General Cunningham 
infers, from the evidence of coins, that the town flourished under the 
Greek kings of Ariana and the Punjab as well as under the Indo- 
Scythian dynasties up to 250 a.d It was probably destrojed by the 
White Huns m the 6th century and reoccupied in the loth by the 
Br^man kings of K^bul and the Punjab. The modern town is a 
place of litde importance; Population (18S1) 2283 namely Hindus;, 
1167 Muhammadans, 1104 and Sikhs la Number of houses 365 
Municipal income (1883-84} ;^i53 The town is surrounded by fine 
groves of date-palms. Many of the buildings are lofty but most of 
them are more or less m a state of rum A good bdsdr with a gate at 
each end and lined with shops built on a uniform plan , but few of the 
shops are tenanted. TahsUi police station, dispensary school and 
rest bouse 

Shr&VBill bdg(Dla (ht. Tank 0/ ike Srdtans or Jams ') —^Village m 
Hassan Distnct, Mysore State situated in lat 12 51 10 n and long. 
76 31 31 E. between two rocky hills called Chandra betta and 
Indra-betta. Population (1881) 1315 According to Jam tradition, 
Bhadra Bihu, one of the six immediate disciples of the founder of 
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tiieir religion, died here while leading a colony from Ujjain into 
Southern India. He is said to have been accompanied by the 
celebrated Emperor Chandragupta, who had abdicated the throne 
and adopted the life of a hermit These events, borne out by a rock 
inscnption of great antiquity are assigned to the 4th cenniiy b.c 
The grandson of Chandragupta is also related to have visited the 
spot 

On the summit of Chandra betta stands the colossal statue of Gomates 
wara, 60 feet high surrounded by numerous buildings. The hill itself 
is 3350 feet above sea level An inscription on the foot of the statue 
states that it was erected by Chiiuunda Riya whom tradition places 
about 60 B c. The surrounding enclosures bear the name of Gangi 
Riya, who belongs to the HoysdUL BaMla period 
The statue is nude and stands facing the north The face has the 
serene expression usually seen in Buddhist statues the hair curled 
in short spiral nnglets over the head while the ears are long and large. 
The figure is treated conventionally the shoulders being very broad 
the arms hanging down the sides nith the thumbs turned outwards, 
the waist small The feet are placed on the figure of a lotus Repre 
sentations of anthills nse on either side, with figures of a creeping 
plant springing from them which twines over the thighs and arms, 
termmating in a tendnl with bunches of fruit These symbolize the 
complete spu-itual abstraction of 2.jnist According to the most reason 
able hypothesis, the statue must have been cut out of a rock which 
projected above the hill or perhaps the solid summit of the hill may 
have been itself cut away The workmanship is still as sharp as if the 
stone had been newly quarried Within the enclosure are 72 small 
statues of a similar descnption in compartments 

On the face of the opposite rock of India betta are inscriptions cut m 
ancient characters a foot long Shrivan belgola is known to have been 
an ancient seat of Jam learning and is still the residence of the chief 
of that sect but the establishment was deprived of many of its 
privileges and emoluments by Tipd Sultdn There is a considerable 
manufacture of brass utensils which are exported to distant parts 
Shrlffonda. — Subdivision and tow n m Ahmadnagar District, Bombay 
Presidency — See Srigonda. 

Bhriwdhan.— Town m Janjira State Bombay Presidency 
Sriwaxdban 

of Mifh^n Distnct Punjab Area, 323 square 
miles number of towns and villages 80 houses ja 301 families, 
13 658 Population (1881) 6i 623 namely males 33 394 and females 
28 328 Average density 191 per square mile Classihed according 
to rdigion Muhammadans number 50 705 Hindus, 10,747 Sikhs 
144 , Jam, I Of the 80 towns and villages m the taAsil 37 contain 
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]«8B thftD five hundred inhabitants a a between five hundred and a 
thousand 20 between one and five thousand and i between five and 
ten thousand. Average area under cultivation for five years endmg 
18&1-82 no square miles or 70580 acres prinaiial crops — wheat, 
as 839 acres nce, 5018 acres jodr 4533 acres , indigo 14 710 acres , 
cotton, 5880 acres and sugar-cane 4i8oacFea Revenue of the ArArf/, 
j^i6,4S2 One tahAidd^s court strength of regular ptdice 59 men 
village watch or rural police, 99^ 

Shtgibid. — Town and municipality m Miiltdn Distnct Punjab and 
head quarters of Shujdbdd tahAl situated in lat 29 53 m and long 
71 20 E. about 5 miles from the present left bank of the Cbenfd) 
Population (1881) 6458 namely Hindus, 3970 Muhammadan^ 2476 
Sikhs 9 and others, 3 The fort was built by Shujd Khin one of 
the Naadbs of Multin under Ahmad Shdh Dur&ni, in whose time the 
town possessed some importance. Municipal income (1883-84) ^^724 
or an average of as 2|d per head The town is chiefly built of bnck 
and contains some fine nabve houses. It is the trade centre for the 
richest portion of the District, and is intersected by two broad bdsdrx 
which cross each other North west of the town is the palace of Shuja 
Khan a collection of rather fine brick buildings now used as the 
tahAR and police sution Dispensary school of the Church Missionary 
Somet} xffnfr or name inn and encamping ground 1 he surrounding 
country is irrigated by the GajjUhatta and Bakhtiiwah canals, and 
yields fine crops of indigo and sugar-cane Muniapal income m 
i 875 - 7 <^ or 2S. id per head of population (62G8) within 

municipal iunits. 

ffiltitar Oardaa. — Mountain pass m Afghanistan dividing the 
Kurdm and 1 ogar valleys. An important position commanding the 
road to Kibul, the possession of which on the occasion of the retri 
bubve campaign after the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari m September 
1879 enabled Cjeneral Sir F Roberts force to advance on that city and 
occupy it almost without opposition. The ascent of the pass from the 
Indian side is slight, though the descent into the Logar valley is long 
and very steep 

Shwe An-daw — Pagoda m Thajetmyo District Pegu Division 
Lower Burma situated a few miles north of Fhayet myo town. It dates 
from the time of Nara pad-di-si thu. King of Burma (about 1167 a.d ) 
who js noted for his juetv his communication with C^lon and hts 
frequent journeys through his dominions He is said to have received 
from Ceylon a sacred tooth of Gautama and while escorting it to his 
capital he was warned by pmtents to deposit it at the place where this 
pagoda now stands. 

8hw»'Xlagon.'-The great Pagoda of Rangoon Lower Burma, and 
die most venerated object of worship in all the Indo Chinese countries. 
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Lat i6 46 40 N long 96 13 50 e. The annual fesbval in March 
IS attended by pilgruns from all parts and so great is its renown that 
the King of Siam not long ago had a handsome »^at or resting place 
built near The pagoda stands upon a mound partly natural, pardy 
amiicial, in the angle formed by the junction of the Rangoon and Pegu 
nvers. This mound has been cut into two terraces the upper of which 
15 166 feet above the level of the ground and 900 feet long by 6S5 
wide The southern approach is covered with handsomely carved 
wooden roofs supported on massive teak and masonry pillars, and has 
at Its foot two immense gnflins one on each side l*rom the centre of 
the phtfocm rises the profusely gilt, solid brick pagoda, ^tinging from 
an octagonal base, with a perimeter of 1355 feet, and a gradually 
dimitushmg spheroidal outline, to a height of 321 feet, and supporting 
a gilt iron network H or umbrella in the shape of a cone and surrounded 
with bells 

The space around the pagoda is left free for worshippers but all 
along the edge of the platform are numerous idol houses, iaang inwards 
containing images of Gautama m the usual sitting posture and in a 
previous existence receiving from Dipengaia one of his predecessors 
the prophetical annunciation that he too should after the lapse of four 
(a tkin kyt consists of a unit followed by 140 cyphers) and the 
creation and destruction of 100 000 worlds attain to Buddha hood. 
Stnctly speaking the word thtn~kye is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
asankhya meaning innumerable Between these idol houses and the 
main edifice are several bells and ta gun doing or sacred posts 
each surmounted by the figure of a Karawaik (the carrying bird of 
Vishnu) The bells are struck by the worshippers with deer antlers 
left near for that purpose On the east side is an enormous bell 7 
feet 7J inches in diameter at the mouth which was presented by 
Bn^w Payi. 

The whole of the early history of this pagoda must be rejected as 
untrustworthy but the l^end concerning its erection assigns it to the 
year 588 B.C. The story goes that it was built by two brothers who 
were guided by a ndt or spint into the presence of Gautama, who 
presented them each with four hairs, and bade them deposit them with 
certain other rehes which had been left by his predecessors on a 
mountain in Pegu The guardian of the earth pointed out this peak to 
the young men, and the sacred gifts were deposited on it under a tree 
The first accounts m which any confidence can be placed are those 
relating to Shin tsaw bil, a queen who ruled early in the 16th centurj 
The pagoda has been several tunes added to and re^ilt — the last time 
in 1871 when with the sanction of the Bnush Government, the Kii^ of 
Burma sent a new /f from Mandalay valued at 000 The name 
Shwe Dagon is derned from the Taking word takun meaning * a tree 
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<xr log lying athvatt, which has been comipted m Burmese into Dagon 
or Dagun The Burmese word means golden Dunng the first 
Anglo-Buim^ nrar m iSss-'Sfi, the site of the pagoda was abandoned 
by the Burmese on the fall of Rangoon and occupied by Bntish troops 
till the dose of the war In 185* during the second war the Burmese 
antici{)ated that the British would attach from the south side, which was 
accordingly defended. But ^tn entzance aas effected by our troops on 
the east, and the great Shwe Dagon pagoda fell a second time into the 
hands of the Bntish fhe hill on which it stands has been strongly 
fortified 

Shwe-daujlff ^Township in Prome Distnct Pegu Division Lovier 
Bunna. Lat 18 s8 to 18 50 n long 95 10 1095 23 £. Bounded 
by Tharawadi on the south and by the Irawadi on the west The 
eastern limit is marked b) the low Taungg>i Hills, which extend from 
near Prome town into 'I'harawadi District, and are covered with €ng 
trees, fonmng a tract called the In daing or e/tg country Area, 204 
square miles. Population {1881) 55 140 impenal revenue 293, 
and land revenue, ^^555 J he township comprises 16 revenue circles, 
each under a iAugyt It consists for the most part of a plain, almost 
entirely under nee Tobacco and vegetables are grown along the bank 
of the Irawadi In the north-east below Shwe-daung town, palm trees 
axe cultivated, and from these are extracted large quantities of /an 
(toddy) In the rams, the south west comer of the township ls separated 
by the Dfin lea la channel from the Irawadi and becomes an island 
A.hout 5 miles south of Shwe^ung is the Thin bhyu Lake supplied by 
the Irawadi, and 15 feet deep m the rams 1 he great northern road 
and the Burma State Railway from Rangoon enter the townshiji through 
the In-daing striking the Irawadi at Shwe-daung whence it proceeds 
northwards to Prome Ihis township contains the Shwe-nat taung 
Pagoda, the scene of an annual religious fair 

Shwe-danng — Chief towm of the Shwe daung township Prome 
Distnct Pegu Division Lower Burma situated about 8 miles below 
Prome on the left bank of the Irawadi and on the great road from 
Rangoon to the north Lat. iS 42 n long 95 17 30 £ Divided 
into two quarters by the Kula-chaung This town is of recent growth 
the old Shwe-daung or Shwe-daung Myoma, mentioned in ancient 
records, being now only a village some miles farther south, opposite Pa 
daung. Population (1S81) la 373 namely Buddhists 12118 Muham 
madans, 214 Hindus 25 Christians and others 16 Accessible by 
large boats, Shwe daung foims the port of the Paung-de and In ma nee 
plains, the produce of which ts largely sent to Prome 1 he town con 
tarns the courts and usual public buildings also numerous pagodas, 
monastenes, and sajfa/s or rest houses 

Bbwe-gylll. — Distnct in the Tenassenm Division Lower Burma, 
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fyiBg m the valley of &e &t taung nver Area^ 5567 square miles 
Fopulatton (1881) 171,144 souls Bounded on the north Taung ngu 
District , on riie east by the Paung laung range and the Salwin HiU 
Tracts on the south by Amherst Distnct and on the west by the 
Pegu Yoma Hills After the second Anglo^Burmese war this Distnct 
included die Salwin Hill Tracts and also the Tha tun Sub-dmsion of 
Amherst Distnct, and was first called the Martaban Provmce and then 
Martaban DistncL In 1864-65 Martaban was joined to Amherst, and 
the District was called Shwe-gym In 187a the Sub^vision of Yun 
za lin was formed into an independent junsdiction now known as the 
Sal win Hill Tracts. Several small transfers ha\e taken place since 
Head-quarters at Shwe-cyin Town 
Physical AspecU — In the north the Distnct is h^hly mountainous, 
both the eastern and western ranges sending down numerous spurs 
which on the cast approach to within a few miies of the Sit taung Both 
chains dimmish in height towards the south and the Pegu Yomas 
recede leaving a wide stretch of fertile land South of Kyaik to a 
town at the southern base of the Paung laung Hills the whole country 
between the Sit taung and the Bi Im consists of vast monotonous plains, 
covered with scrub forest or almost impenetrable elephant grass. At 
places, a pagoda, or a group of houses surrounded by a few tall palms, 
marks the village of some fishermen or salt boilers, who gam a precan 
ous livelihood from the muddv waters of the tidal creeks or the salt 
impregnated soil At high tides the whole of the coast for miles inland 
IS inundated and so rapidly does the sea advance over the flats that 
httle or no chance is offered to the fisherman or turtle-seeker should he 
hive neglected the warning sound of tiie approaching waters During 
the dry season the upper portion of these plains 15 easily passable by 
carts but in the nuns they become one vast sheet of water with the 
tops of the tall eleiihanl grass showing above and admost concealing the 
pagodas by which alone the boatman can guide his course 
Both the Pegu Yomas and the Paung laung mountains are densely 
wooded, and drained b> small perennial streams 1 he passes over the 
former are mere tracks winding up ravines, and along the crests of spins. 
Across the Paung laung range are three principal routes, — the northern 
runs up the valley of the Baw ga ta and across the Thayet p»n kin-dat 
HiU to Kaw lu-do the northern police post in the Salwin Hill Tracts 
the central road goes up the valleys of the Mut ta nia and the Me- 
de to Pa pun the southern leads from the source of the Mut-ta ma to 
Parwa-ta The Paung laung range, at the Sekle hill opposite Shwe- 
gym attains a height of about 4000 feet and terminates above Kin ywa 
in Ke-la tha, a peak crowned by a conspicuous pagoda, said to have 
been founded many years ago at the same time as Kyaik tf yo above 
Sit-taung 





The nven of Shwe-g]^ District are the Sit/tauno, also catted 
the Tatmg ngu and the Paung laung , and the Bi un <» Dun wun. 
The Sit-taung rises in Upper BuHna, and enters Shwe^n at its 
nturthem end, and after an exceedii^ly tortuous course, falls into the 
Gulf of Martaban bj a funnel-shaped mouth 7 or 8 miles wide op which 
the spnng-tides rush with great violence, forming a bore This nver Is 
navigable throughout its entire length in this District by laige boats and 
steam launches. A chopping sea follows the rolling crest of the bore 
and sometimes wrecks a boat m a few minutes. 

The most important affluents of the Sit taung are — the Kun rising in 
the Pegu Yomas, and, after an east-south-east course of 60 miles, joins 
the main stream near Anan baw the Ye-nwe which flows into the 
Sit taung after a south-easterly course of 90 miles, about 6 miles north 
of Shwe-gyin town the Youk thwa, navigable for a few miles above its 
mouth the Mun the Shwe-gyin and many smaller streams, 

The Bilin rises m the Salwfn Hill Tracts, and runs a southerly 
course to the Gulf of Martaban At first it is a rocky mountain torrent, 
but as soon as it emerges into the plains it deepens rapidly Dunng 
the rams it forms the highnaj between the Sit taung and Maulmain At 
springtides, a bore rushes up this nver also inundating the country 
around for miles. Its feeders are few and insigniflcant but duni^ the 
rains it communicates on the east with the Dunthami, and on the 
west with the Sit taung and intervening nvers. 

Shwe-gyin contains five lakes, viz. Tun-daw Sa win, Mwe din, Mi 
chaung g^ung and Nga thwe zuL Ihe District has never been 
surveyed from a geological point of viesi The Paung laung range is 
composed of gneissose rocks, and the whole of the level and alluvial 
plains are occupied by a sandy and very homogeneous deposit Laterite 
formations prevail at places. The District is said to be nch in minerals 
Gold occurs in roost of the tnbutanes of the Shwe-gyin river (lit, gold- 
washing ) but the quantity found does not repay the labour of washing. 
Copper lead, tin galena, antimony and coal also exist but are not 
worked Phe chief varieties of timber are teak pyingaio (Xylta 
dolabnformis) pyin ma (Lagerstroemia Flos Regiuae) and fhil Ut 
(Melanorrhae usitata) 

Population —The Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 129 485 
and that of 1881 171 144 personi^ on an area of 5567 square miles 
dwelling in i town and 558 vtlla^s and occupying 51 868 houses 
unoccupied houses numbered 1617 Density of population, 30 74 
persons per square mile villages per square mile, o 10 or one villa^ 
to each 9*9 square miles houses per square mile, 601 persons 
per occupied house, 5 37 Total population 1 7 1 144, namely males 
^9 687 and females 81 457 Classified according to sex and age there 
were— under 15 years, b<^ and girls 35 523 , total children 
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?4f395 (V 43 6 per cent of the population 15 yean and upurards, 
males 50,613, and females 45 934 total adults, 96 549, or 56 4 pec 
cent ClMBified accordit^ to religion, Hindus numbered 958 Muham 
madans $55 Chnsbans, 1250 Buddhists, 158 149 Nat-wotshippevs, 
or persons of mdigenous race whose sole religion consists in a kmd 
of worship of spints or demons, 9932 Christians were divided 
into European Bntish subjects 14 Eurasians, 40 and native converts 
1196 Of the last-named 1169 were BaptistSi. The Muhammadans 
ueie thus returned according to sect — Sunnfs 673, Shids, 132 and 
Olhexs, 50 

Classihed ethnologically in the langu^ table of the Census 
Report, Karens numbered 52,400 Burmese 80 195 Talamgs, 22 2R2 
Faungthas 5715 Shans, 8135, natives of India, 1780 Chines^ 280 
Europeans and Euiaiuans, 54 others, 303. The Karens are most 
numerous in the tract east of the Sit-taung and belong to two great 
families Sgaw and Pwo many of them have been converted to Chnsti 
anity by the American Baptist missionaries. The Takings chiefly inhabit 
the plams the Burmese the country lying north of the Sit taung The 
Yabamgs, who are engaged in the reanng of silkworms are found 
mainly on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomas in Bawni The 
Hindus Muhammadans, and Chinese are all immigrants since the 
British occupation as are also many of the Shans, of whom a whole 
colony settled some years ago at \Vin-ka nm at the junction of the 
Mut ta ma and Shwe-gym nvcrs 

As regards occupation the Census of 1881 returned the following 
SIX groups *~(i) Professional including civil and military officials, 
males 2086 and females 108 ( 2 ) domestic servants, mn and lodging 
keepers males 80 and female*! 52 (3) commercial class including 

bankers merchants, earners, etc males 2977 and females 2449 (4) 
agricultural and pastoral class including gardeners, males 30 393 and 
females 27351 (5) industnal class, including all manufacturers and 
artisans, males 6768 and females lo 332 and (6) indefinite and non 
productive class, comprising children general labourers and persons of 
unspecified occupation, males 47 383 and females 41 165 The boat 
population numbered 1312 namely, males 1122 and females 190, 
livmg m 290 boats. 

The only place in the District with mcne than 5000 inhabitants 
is Shwe-gyin town founded in the last centuiy before the Burmese 
conquest by Alompra. It contains the usual public buildings popula 
tion (i88z) 7519 Other towns are — ^Kyaiktoi, an old town at the 
foot of the Fhung laung range containing a court house market place 
and police station Bi liv with a population of 2606 founded m 1824, 
and containing a court house and the usual pubhc offices Shtauvc 
on the Sit taung river said to have been built in 588 a d contains 
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coast house, etc. , Win ba daw noted for its toanufacture of potteiy 
and M the chief halting place for boats proceeding up the Sl^taung 
KLyaok-gyi, at the foot of the Paungkung mountains, 34 miles above 
Shwe-gyin with trade in arecanuts MUn Thdyehthaml, Pdzun 
myaung; with manufacture of pottery Nyaungle-bm, etc. Out of 
the 559 towns and villages in the District m 1881 no less than 333 
contained less than two hundred inhabitants and 250 from two to five 
hundred while 61 had from five hundred to one thousand, 14 more 
than one thousand and only i above five thousand 

— Agnculture supports X17 263 persons, or 6852 per 
cent, of the populatKxi Of the total area of the Distnct <5567 
square miles) 174 square miles were cultivated m 1881, of which 10 2 
square miles were non revenue paying the remainder 1638 square 
miles were assessed for revenue the area still available for cultiva 
tion being 3581 square miles. Total amount of Government assess- 
ment, including local rates and cesses on land 5,892 average 
inadence of assessment, 3s. o^d per acre of cultivated land. 
Average number of acres per head of agricultural population 095 
The most fertile portions he along the right bank of the Sit taung nver 
towards the south The principal crop is nee of which 35 vaneties are 
enumerated Arecarnuis are very largely grown on the hillsides near 
running streams, the water being diverted into the palm groves by 
artificial channels Cotton is sown m the taung) as or hill clearings, 
where the hill tnbes carr) on a nomadic agnculture Tobacco v^[e 
tables, and oil seeds are also produced but the out turn is small Rice 
IS the onh crop of uhich the cultivation has sU-adily increased In 
X883-S4 the area under rice was 87908 acres sugarcane 3040, 
v^Ubles, 1357 areca nuts 3738 mixed fruit trees, 2284 ^ cotton 1 
ml-seeds, 724 plantains, 88^ becelleaf 414 tobacco 57 cocoa nut, 
7 taungyas cultivation 1 5 050 and land under miscellaneous cultua 
tton not assessed, 649 acres total area of cultivated land, 116114 
acres, or iSi 4 square miles The area under nee in 1871-72 was 
5® 773 acres. The chief nee tracts are m the Kaw li-ya, Kwiinla la, 
Nyaunglebin, Yehla, Kyaukgyi, and Gamun-aing arcies the last 
b^ng the most important. The average size of a holding is between 3 
and 4 acres As a general rule, the land is held by small propnetors, 
and IS very rarely rented ou^ and never for a long term of years. 
Occasionally labourers are hired for nee culuvation and are always paid 
in kmd 

In iS 83-'84, the average rate of rent of land suited for noe was 
returned at 5s. 6d. an acre the avera|^ produce per acre being 900 
lb& Pnee of produce per mauni of 80 lbs. — nee, 6s. 6d. , cotton, 
1 IS. sugar IIS salt, 4$ 9d tobacco £4^ 5s. 3d oil-seeds, 8s. , 
peas, 5s The price of a plough buUock is £"1 , sheep and goati^ each 
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xtis. f per lb 3d The agncuhural stock consisted of — cows and 
bullocks, 19,410 horses and pomes, an sheep and goats, 1075 pig^ 
5000 dephants 161 buffaloes, 34,938, carts, 7556, ploughs, 7321 
and boats, 1571 

Manufitcfures etc — The only manufiwAures in the Distnct are pots, 
salt, and silk spinning The pots are made at Pa zun myaung, a 
village a few miles above Shwe-gyin town where day is procured 
on the spot at kwm dala, a little lower down at Sheip^i m the 
Kyaukgyi toninship and at Winba-daw in the Sittaung township 
At Pu zun myaung the pots are made for export to Rangoon and 
Maulmain and intermediate towns but at the other places for local use 
only 1 he hugest sized pots are sold for los and the others for 3s. per 
hundred Each kiln holds 1000 pots, among which are about 200 of 
the largest kind The annual produce of one man s labour is estimated 
at looo unbumed pots a month or 7000 in the season i e from Novem 
ber to Ma) The industry has been m existence for about thirty 
years. The jiots made at in ba-dait are solely for the salt boilers, the 
jx)t makers exchanging for salt delivered at the rate of 365 lbs for every 
100 pou The yearly out turn averages 15 ooo pots, 

In the Bhaw ni and Anan haw circles, at the foot and on the lower 
slopes of the Pegu \ onus silkworms are bred by th“ \ abaings as in 
PROME District The annual produce of silk is about 9000 lbs. the 
value of which on the spot is ;^45o The quantity exported chiefly to 
Prome and Shwe-daung, where on account of the number of skilled 
weavers there is the best market for it, is estimated at two-thirds of the 
total produce or about 6000 lbs 

Of made roads there are 55 miles in the District but cart travelling 
1$ easy in the plains, and along the left bank of the Sit taung nver a fiurly 
good road leads to Bi hn ita Sit taung, kyaik to, and Km y'wa. Kmg 
TabinShncti mho reigned over the Talaing kingdom from 1540 to 
1550 made a road from Pegu to Taung ngu with rest houses and 
gardens at intervals for the use of travellers. This road still exists 
but 15 passable in dry weather only Dunng the rams commum 
cation Is earned on almost everywhere by boat the total length 
of waterway is ■*50 miles The journey from Maulmam to the Sit taung 
IS made \\inbadaw on the west, and the Shwele Canal on the 
east, which is connected with the Bi Im river To facilitate intercourse 
with Rangoon, an artificial canal has been cut from Myitkvo on the 
Sit taung to the ka ya-shu creek and thence by the Paing ky un channel 
into the Pegu nver 

Admimstration — In 1857-58 the total revenue of Shwe-gym Dis 
tnet amounted to jC^9 *00 At the end of 1865-66 the whole of 
the Martaban Sub-division was transferred to Amherst Distnct In 
s88i - 82 the imperial income of the Distnct was j£4i 995, and 

vot XII as 
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Ibcal funds yielded £$^ 4 ^ making altt^edier a gross revenue oi 
j£ 47 136 of which the land and capitation taxes and the fisheries 
form the chief items For admmistraUve purposes the District is 
divided into 4 toanships, viz. Sittaung Bilm Kyaukgyi and Shwe- 
gyin. These comprise 26 revenue circles each of which is in charge 
aC a iAttgyt under the Deputy Commissioner or his subordinates. 

For some years after British annexation the country continued m a 
disturbed state Whilst Minlaung was in rebellion m Yunzahn 
a Shan prisoner formerly a fAugyi effected his escape and openly 
proclaimed himself on the side of Minlaung The native officer 
in charge was murdered m cold blood but a small detachment was 
immediately sent against the rebels, who were quickly dispersed A 
strong police force was then constituted which in 1881 consisted of 356 
officers and men giving i man to every 16 square miles and every 480 
of the population The total cost was ;C 75 ®S The number of 
pnsoners confined in the small lockup at Shwegym town was 57 m 
1881 Besides the ordinary jail service they are employed m oil and 
nce-cIeaning mills 

The State middle*class school in 1881 had an average daily attend 
ance of 63 pupils all studying English The Amencan Baptist 
missionanes have also boys and girls schools for the karens But 
with these exceptions, the ediication of the people is entirely in the 
hands of the Buddhist monks and of a few laymen who have opened 
village schools for instruction in reading and wnting The Census of 
1881 returned 8743 boys and 666 girls as under instruction besides 
23 838 males and 5551 females able to read and write but not under 
instruction 

Chmale — Except in the hills, the climate is generally healthy The 
heat IS excessive from March till May but a refreshing breeze blows from 
SIX to seven pm In 1883-84, tbe highest reading of the thermometer 
m the shade in Mav was loi F the lowest reading m December was 
56 F Towards the end of May the rains are ushered in by vioJent 
thunderstorms. The average annual rainfall for thirteen years ending 
1881 was 144 5 inches. In 1883 the rainfall was 139 7 inches 
The prevalent disease is fever Number of jiatients treated at the 
dispensary (1883) gSSi of whom 289 were in patients In 1883 
461 1 births and 2647 deaths were registered [For further particulars 
r^aidmg Shwe gym Distnrt see the British Burma Gautteer mm 
piled bv authonty (Government Press Rangoon 1879) vot 11 pp 643- 
662 Also the British Burma Census Report for i88t and the several 
annual Administration and Departmental Rcjiorts of the Government 
of Burma ] 

Bhwe-gyilL— Township m the centre of Shwe gym District 
Tenassenm Division I^wer Burma , lying on both sides of the Sit taung 
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river Bounded north by Taung ngu District east by the Paung hung 
range, south by Pegu and vrest by Tharawadi and Piome Lhetncts. The 
eastern and western borders are mountainous and covered with dense 
forest, but between the lower slopes of the hills and the Su taung he 
fertile tracts of nee land. The o^er pnncipal nvers are the Kyu and 
the Da k nun on the east, and the Shwe gym on the west Most of 
these are navigable for some distance during the rains. In the west 
the township is traversed by numerous fair weather cart tracks and 
the Sit taung Valley (State) Railway also runs through it The town 
of Shwe g>in lies within this township but it is not under the charge of 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner Chief villages — Pd zun myaung 
the seat of a large manufacture of earthen pots and NyaunglO'bin 
Population (i88r) 58 255 gross revenue, ;^io 691 

Shwe-gyilL — chief town and head-quarters of Shwe gym District, 
Tenassenm Division Lower Burma situated in lat 17 55 n and 
long 96 57 30 E, on the left bank of the Sit taung river at the con 
fluence of the Shwe-gyin river Population (1881) 7519 namely 
Hindus 283 Muhammadans 427 Christians 124 Buddhists, 6684 
ind others, 1 Extending across the angle formed by the junction of 
the two nvers is a low line of latente hills, on which stand the barracks 
of the small garrison and a few houses, the remnant of the large can 
tonment established here after the second Anglo- Burmese nar Where 
these abut on the Sit taung, north of the town is the old fort and stockade, 
which the Burmese evacuated on heanng of the advance of the British 
column from Martaban to faung ngu in 1853 1 he main portion of the 

town which is built regularlj lies m the low land between the Sit taung 
and the Shme gj m and dunng the nuns is to a great extent flooded "1 he 
inhabitants are principally engaged in trade llie town contains the 
usual offices of a Deputy Commissioner police station post and tele- 
graph offices, hos]>ttal and dispensarj school and forest office for the 
examination of timber floated down the Sit taung. Shwe gym is a place 
of modem growth 

Shwe fifyUL — River m Sliwegym Distnet Tenassenm Division 
Lower Burma It uses m the high mountains north-east of Shwe-gym 
and falls into the Sit taung at that town Aboie Shwe-gym where it 
receives the Ma-da ma from the south and where its channel suddenly 
deepens, the nver is only navigable by the smallest boats Its bed is 
sandy and m places rocky 

Ahwa-lgrPng — Township in Thungwa District, Pegu Division 
Lower Burma extending northwards from the sea-coast for nearly 100 
miles between the Fya ma law and the Irawadi nvers Area about 
1150 square miles. In the north, the country consists of a plam 
covered with scrub forest the lower portion is cut up mto islands by 
numerous inter communicatmg creeks, and is dotted with tempmaiy 
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lishing hamlets Shwe-laung comprises 6 revenue circles. Population 
(1881)46,7x6 gross revenue 9 203 

8hwe>Utlllg — Head-quarters of Shwelaung tou’nship Tbun^ptra 
District Lower Burma, and the seat of an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
situated in lat 16 44 30 N and long 95 23 30 e. on the IrawadL 

Kiwe la — Rner m Prome District, Pegu Division Lower Burma , 
nsing m the western slopes of the ko-dek spur of the Pegu Yomas It 
flows m a south westerly direction traversing the centre kA the plain 
between the Yomas on the east and the Prome hills on the west till 
it falls into the Mjit-maka, north of the \illage of kinthan This 
nver is known 1^ the names of bhwe-le Weg>i, Wek put and Kyun 
kyun-gya, m vanous portions of its course During the runs, boats of 
500 bushels burden can ascend the river as far as Thabje paupgg)! 
Milage The Shae le drains a nch teak country and sevmful attempts 
have been made to facilitate the removal of the felled logs to the 
Iraaadt but without success This is owing to the numerous hill 
torrents that rush into the Shwe-Ie during the rams, and bring with 
them the forest debris which dunng the dry season has rolled into their 
beds. Thus obstnictiCHis are formed and the foaming nater in a few 
hours bursts the banks and either continues its course onward m the 
old channel or cuts for itself a new one in the soft soil of the plain 

Shire-le — Township in Prome Di tnct Pegu Dmsion Lower 
Burma extending along the western slopes of the Pegu Yomas from 
lat 18 aS' to 18 51 N and from long 95 30 to 95 58 e. It in 
dudes the old townships of Shwele '\wabein and Myo-daung and 
IS divided into 12 revenue circles. The whole country except m the 
southwest 13 hilly and covered with valuable timber Ike other 
chief products are nee cotton and mulberry The jirincipal streams 
are the North and South Nawin and the Tin-gyi but all are unnavig 
able Within this township Population (1881) 32301 gross revenue, 
.1^3804. 

Shwe-xnaw-daw — Pagoda m the old fortified town of Pegu 
Rangoon District Lower Burma It is a pyiamidal solid brick build 
ing, nsing to a height of 324 feet from an octagonal base each side of 
which is 162 feet long It stands upon two terraces the lower one 
being a parallelogram with its sides 1390 feet long The pagoda is 
surrounded by two tiers of smaller temples , the lower tier contains 75, 
and the upper 53 

The Shwe maw-daw in common with most of the sacred edifices in 
Burma, is connected with a legendary visit of Gautama. Tradition 
asserts that whilst Gautama was staying on the Matku-la HUl, near 
the sources of the Yun za lin nver he was visited by the two brothers 
Ma ha tha la and Tsu la tha la of Zaung-du a village about ao miles 
above the modem town of F^:u. To them Gautama gave two hairs , 
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And, foreseiiDg tluU m the tTi6th year of his religion the capital of a 
powerful kingdom would be founded at Han tha wad dl, he directed that 
these saaed relics should be enshrined on a hill close by Ma ha tha la, 
and Isa la tha la obtained the aid of the Thagya king of their native 
town in carrying out Gautama s instructions The King ofZaung-du 
placed certain ndts or spmts to guard the shrme made grants of money 
and land to the pagoda, and dedicated a number of people to its 
service 

The Burmese chronicle is very vague and fragmentary until it comes 
to what may be called the historical period In the }ear iii6 of 
Gautama s era (573 ad) Tha mala and Wimala established the 
kingdom and aty of Han tha viad-di of which 7 ha mala was the 
hrst sovereign. Finding the Shwe maw daw still in existence he 
added to it and dedicated 25 families to its service Successive 
sovereigns kept the pagoda m repair In 1209 ad ^ nd ma ra za, the 
twelfth king of the original d) nasty obtained a holy tooth from the 
King of Ilia tun to enshrine m this pagoda and Dham ma ze-di who 
came to the throne m 1502 received from the King of Ce}lon a present 
of 100000 paving stones, of which 50000 were used in paving the 
court or upper terrace Towards the end of the i8th century on the 
occasion of a visit from the King of Burma, the pi^oda was thoroughly 
repaired and the ti or umbrella canopy re-gilt In June 2852 on the 
outbreak of the second \ngIo-Burmese war the Shwe maw daw was 
the scene of some sharp hghimg previous to the capture of the town of 
Pegu by the Bntisb 

Shwe xnyin-din. — Pagoda m the Kama township of Thayetmjo 
District Pegu Division Lower Burma Its name which means 
conspicuous IS denved from its position It is said to date from 
about 100 A D and subsequently as it was found that the desues of 
many who visited this shnne were accomplished it received its second 
name of Shwe tsu taung byi or prayers fulfilled 

Shwe nat'taiUlS — Pagoda in Prome District, Pegu Dnision Lower 
Burma about 16 miles south of Prome town It is said to have been 
erected by San>da-de-wi, the queen of Dut ta baung the founder of 
Prome {etrea 442 &c) Ihe bmlding has been since added to and 
repaired and being profusely gilt stands out conspicuously on a low 
hill Behind it are six other pagodas The annual festival held in 
March is attended by about 20 ooo people 

BhwC'&TanilS-bin. — River m Bassein District, Pegu Division, Lower 
Burma. Iialls into the Bassein river mlat 17 1 N and long 94 55 e . 
and commumcates with the Da ga by several creeks It is from 100 to 
150 feet wide in its lower portion, but navigable b> large boats only 
during the rams, 

8bwe*flaa-daw — Pagoda near Twante m Rangoon District, Pegm 
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Dwtsiofif Lower Burma more venerated the Talaings than even the 
great Shwe^Dagon of Rangoon. According to its sacred histwjr it was 
erected in 577 ac by Thamein taw-byfn-yan the Ring of Ka bin and his 
queen as a shnne for three of Gautama s hairs given to him by three 
pilgnms from Ceylon, on the occasion of their visiting him whilst he 
was tarring m the Zm-gyaik Hills. Subsequently in 538 bc four 
mart holy hairs were deposited in the pagoda by King Thamein taw byin 
gnya-kan-de and a berrait named Gyi n ren ga. Near the Shwe-san-daw 
IS a grove of /Mei ta bat trees (Sapota sp ) seven in number the only 
ones m Pegu The trees were cut down it is said, by order of the 
Talaing rulers when the Burmese conquered their country because the 
produce was a royal fruit to be eaten by none but the monarch and the 
present trees are shoots of the old stumps. 

Shwe Ban daw — Pagoda m Prome toan Promc District Pegu 
Division, Lower Burma It is situated on a hill about half a mile from 
the bank of the Irawadi and gives its name to a quarter of the town 
The building is gilt all over and is solid Its height is 180 feet and it 
occupies an area of 1 1 025 square feet It is surrounded by 83 small 
gilt niches called Ze>di}an each contammg an image of Gautama 
The pagoda stands on a paved platform approached by four flights of 
steps, two of which the northern and the western are covered with 
elaborately carved roofs supported on massive teak posts. The gilt 
iron network // or conical top is 10 feet in diameter at its base There 
are on the platform is or 13 bells attached to massive cross bars which 
are struck with deers antlers by those who come to worship 

This pagoda w supposed to have been first erected by two brothers, 
I zi ka and Pa Ihka. Tradition alleges that when Gautama arrived near 
Prome and was walking on the island of Zm yan, he was accosted by a 
nagattt dragon, who bej^ed for some sacred hairs to enshnne in a 
temple Gautama refused this request; saying thiu the glory of building 
a pi^oda to contain his relics must be reserved for two brothers who had 
gone on a trading expedition to Thu wun na bhu mi or 1 ha htun The 
naga then presented to Cautama an emerald box praving that as he 
could not receive the sacred hairs, he might at lea.st contribute the 
receptacle for them His gift was accepted, and shortly afterwards 
I-zi-ka and Fa li ka anchored at a place known to this day as Mya ywa 
or 'Emerald Village, and discovered the rebes. Having heard of 
Gautama s prediction that on the site of the modem Prome the capital 
of a powerful kingdom would be founded they proceeded thither and 
after considerable difficulty built the pagoda on the hill on which it now 
stands. Seven days after their departure for their native place the 
pagoda sank mto the earth. Owing to the prayers of King Dutta 
baung the founder of ancient Prome, the pagoda reappeared, and the 
krag restored it 
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The Bunneae records grre no further account of the building, and 
oral tradition is all we have to rely upon. In 1753 Alaungpayd 
coated It with gold and in 1841 King Thaiawadi thoroughly repaired 
the pagoda, which had been damaged by an earthquake and put on it 
a new ft studded with jewels Since then it has been again partially 
destroyed another earthquake It has lately been regilt at an 
estimated cost of about ;^25oo raised by public subscription. The 
annual festival is held on the full moon of Tabaung corresponding to 
Mardi. 

Bhwe tiiek lut (lit Golden Life Preserved ) — Pagoda in Thayet 
myo town Thayet mjo District, Pegu Division Lower Burma It was 
erected by Mm gyi-swa-saw ke the second kmg of the Ava dynasty 
ibout 1373 A D as a thankoffering for the preservation of his life when 
he as a child was taken captive in Thayet myo by the King of Arakan 
1 his building is remarkable as being one of the most southern hollow 
jiagodas in L pjier Burma there are many of this kind but m the lower 
country the great majonty are of the solid bell shaped pattern 

SllWe tail tanng byL — Pagoda m Thayet myo Distnct Pegu 
Division, Lovier Burma — See Shwe in din 

Shwe-tsway-daw —Pagoda m Thajetmyo District Pegu Division 
Lower Burma.— Shwe An daw 
Bi^ldah — Village m the Twenty four Pargands District, Bei^l 
situated just outside the limits of Calcutta I at 23 35 n long 88 26 e 
Terminus of the Eastern Bengal and Calcutta and South Eas em Rail 
ways Seat of a large transit trade 
Sidlkot {Sealkote) — British Distnct m the Lieutenant Governorship 
of the Punjab lying between 31 44 and 32 50 n lat and between 
74 13 and 75 3 E long Area, 1958 square miles population (1881) 
J 01 2 148 souls. Sidlkot forms the north western District of the Anmtsar 
(Umntsur) Division It is bounded on the north west by the nver 
Chenib and its tributary the lavi which separate it from Gujt^t 
District on the north east by the Jamil Province of Kashmir State (m 
the east b) Gurdaspur District on the south-east by the Rdvi, which 
separates it from Amritsar and Gurdaspur Districts and on the west 
by Gujrdnwdla and Lahore Distnets. It is an oMong tract of country 
occupying the submontane portion of the Redma or Rdvi Chendb 
do&b having a length from north west to south east of a little o\er 50 
miles with an average breadth of 44 miles Siilkot stands twenty fourth 
m order of area, and second in order of population among the thirty 
two Bntish Distnets of the Punjab and comprises i 84 per cent 
of the total area, and 5 39 per cent of the total population cS the 
Province. The admimstrative head quarters are at the town of 
SlALKOl 

Pkyswal Aspects Distnct (rf SuUko^ occuK^ng the uppermost 
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p(HtioQ of the Rechna Doib, stretches in a comparatively nnbrdken 
level ftom the valley of the Rivi on the south-east to that cS the ChenAb 
on the north western border Along the coast of either great boundary 
nver, a narrow fringe of alluvial lowland marks the central depression 
in which they run while above them rise the high banks which form 
die hmits of their wider beds. Parallel to the Rivi» another stream, the 
Degh which rises in the Jamd (Jummoo) Hills traverses the south-eastern 
comer of the District, fnnged on either side like the greater nvers 
1^ a strip of alluvial soil Ihe remainder of the surface consists of a 
level plain slightly submontane in character lying at a distance of 20 
miles from the outermost range of the Himdlayan system Midway 
between the R 4 vi and the Chenib however a high dorsal tract stretches 
from beyond the Jamil border far into the heart of the Doab Spreading 
in Its northern portion from the valley of the Degh to the high bank ol 
the Chenib it narrows gradually as it runs south westward till it finally 
terminates m an apea about 10 miles beyond Fasriir thus forming an 
irrq^ularly triangular wedge 

The neighbourhood of the hills has imparted to the general aspect of 
the District a greenness and fertility rare among the Punjab plains 
More than two-thirds of its area have already been brought under the 
plough and of the remainder perhaps a third more is capable of being 
brought under cultivation by careful tillage. The upper portion of the 
Distnct especially close to the hills produces excellent crops bat the 
southern porticm forther removed from the influence of the nuns shows 
a marked decrease of fertility Ibe poorest lands lie in the triangular 
dmsal ndge where the naturally and soil depends entirely for its water 
supply upon the local rainfall Elsewhere irrigation from wells or hill 
streams has turned the whole country into a waving sheet of crops. 
The alluvial lowlands of the Chen 4 b and the Degh however suffer in 
parts from the tnjunous saline efflorescence known as reh Between 
the Degh and the Rivi too the wild and unproductive upland grows 
more and more impregnated with saltpetre as it recedes from the hilts, 
till near the Lahore border it merges into a tangled jungle of brushwood 
and reeds 

Numerous small torrents traverse the north-eastern tract Several 
swamps {jhih) studded over the face of the country are useful for im 
gatum and many of them have had their capaaty considerably increased 
by artificial embankments, in which cases the water is made available 
by means of ducts The two largest manhes are those of Satrah and 
Manjke The first » artificial and covers an area of 450 acres supply 
mg water to 12 villages The Manjke marsh is 687 acres in area, with 
a depth m parts of 8 feet, and also irrigating 1 2 villages The Daskah 
jmd Lunki marshes, fcnmerly very large, have been recently drained 
They do not now retain water, and almost the whole of their area has 
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been brought under the plough Some of the mmor marshes are 
m«e swamps the beds of which are to a great extent cultivated 
widi ri(x as the water dnes up in the winter months. Traces of 
anaent canals may still be observed, some of which might repay 
the trouble of restoration The most remarkable owed its origin 
to All Marddn Kb 4 n, the famous engineer of Shdh Jah^ and once 
brought the waters of the Tdvi to supply the impenal gardens at 
Shihdaro. 

There is nothing approaching the description of a forest, or even 
of a good-sized wood, m the Distnct old trees are rare The trees 
commonly found in the low lying country are of recent growth occurring 
here and there singly or in clumps around villages and wells. Much 
has been done of late years in planting trees along the public roads 
The people also are beginning to take interest m arbonculture and 
orchards and gardens are spnngmg up all over the Distnct 

The mineral products are few and unimportant Beds of kankar 
(limestone nodules) of good quality occur m abundance along the 
high bank of the Chendb 3 miles north of Sialkot cantonment and at 
Mardkiwal Godhpur and Ballanwala the latter a mile west from the 
cantonment. At the same localities limestone is found but lime of a 
better quality is obtained from the boulders of certain streams or from 
the banks of the Tdvi, below Jamii The marsh at Satrah is famous 
for yielding a clay called vfani, which is used for potter} and is valued 
for Its property of receiving a colour when baked Good pottery clays 
are also procured on the Lunda na/Ia above Pasrur Saltpetre is found 
in the earth of old village sites {ttbba) but the manufacture is extremely 
limited. 

\ few wolves are the only representatives of the carnivora m the 
Distnct, while even deer and hares find little cover m so highly 
cultivated a tract \ few wild bc^ and antelope are found Wild 
geese ducks, and waterfowl are abundant in the cold weather in the 
marshes and upon the Tivei banks and islands Quail abound partndges 
are scarce. 

Hiiiory — Kasdlu Rijd of Sidlkot, who lived somewhere about the 
first century after Christ, forms the great centre of all the local 
legends. General Cunningham identifies this possibly mythical hero 
with the son of Sdlivahdna the \ ikramiditya who overthrew the bakas 
about 78 A.D TVadition universally points to the town of Sidlkot as 
the Rdjds capital, while a thousand stones keep alive his memory 
among the Hindus of the hills and the submontane cracL After Kasdiu s 
death however his kingdom fell under a curse and remained desolate 
for three hundred years 

About 643 A D the Rijput pnneea of Jamii overran the Distnct, 
which they held until its union with the Muhammadan Empire For a 
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whQe the Hindu rulers mantled to retain their possessions in the pSamli 
by the pajment of a tribute to the Delhi Emperors but under the 
Mu^uds, Sialkot formed part of the Province \suoah) of Lahore and 
did not revert to its ancient princes until after the dissolution of the 
Mughal oiig^ization m the davs of Ahmad Shdh Duidni During that 
stormy period, howevor the Raiput Rijis of Jamii once more made 
good their claim to the fertile and level belt which stretched at the foot 
of their mountainous prmcipalitv In 1740 Ranjit Deo the ruling 
Riji, under a grant from the Durini Emperor possessed himself by 
fmcs of arms of a stnp of territory stretching from Ditiga m the Jemh 
Dodb to the v'llle) of the Rdvi A powerful Pathan family then 
occupied the town of Sidlkot itself while the remainder of the Distnct 
was hamed bv bands of Sikhs, under the command of the Bbangi 
chieftains and of Charrat Singh grandfather of Ranju Singh the Mahi 
rdjd of the Punjab In 1774 Bnj Rdj I>co son of the Jaimi Rdjd 
rebelled against his father and call^ in the aid of Charrat Singh The 
Sikh chieftain gladlj embraced the opportunity but Ranjit Deo met 
him on the banks of the nver fiasaniar as he marched on famii, and 
utterly defeated the Sikh forces while Chanat Singh himself lost his 
life m the engagement The Bhangi chieftains who had just wrested 
biilkot town from its Pathan masters and dreaded the rising power of 
their co-religionist gave their aid to the Rdjd in this campaign Mahj 
Smgh son and successor of the defeated chief then turned southward 
and began to establish his authority in the lower part of the Dodb 

Meanwhile Ranjit Deo died in 1783 and was succeeded his 
rebellious son Bnj Raj Deo a man of debauched habits, quite unfit to 
hold his own against the active and vigorous Sikhs. Maha Singh seised 
upon the oppoitunitj and advanced upon Jamu in 1784 with a con 
siderable force The new Rdja fled to the hills on his approach, and 
Mahi Stngh sacked the defenceless ca^Htal without striking a blow He 
did not attempt, however to secure hts conquest, but retired at once to 
his head-quarters at Oujrdnwala The Bhangi chiefs of Siilkot and the 
Kanhyas from the Bibi Doab thereupon completed the overthrow of 
the Jamu prince and wrested from him by 1786 all his father’s 
acquisitions m the plains. Bnj Raj Deo himself finally fell in 
battle, making a last eflfort to resist the Sikh encroachments The 
whole Distnct thus passed into the hands of the rising sect, and the 
greater part became the appanage of retainers of the Bhangi confederacy 
or m$s/ The Kaohya chiefs took the rest, except a few villages which 
fell to Malul Smgh 

But Ranjit Smgh son of the last-named pnnee soon disturbed this 
amicable arrangement of territory in the Rechna Dodb In 1790, die 
future Mahdrdjd appropriated part of the Bhangi domams and m 1807 
he made himself master of Pasrflr In the same year, the Saidirs of 
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'Kilkot ventured to question his title to these new acquisitions thereupon 
Kanjk Singh promptly attacked and defeated them, adding Siilkot to his 
growmg dominions By the end of 1810 the whole Distnct had been 
swallowed up, while a few years later the Mahirdjd made himself 
supreme from the Sutlej (Satlaj) to the Suliimin Mountains. 

British rule was extended to Siilkot m 1849 after the second Sikh 
war On the first distnbution of the Province into Divisions and 
Distncts, the whole upper portion of the Rechna Do^b was formed into 
a single charge having its headquarters at Wazfiibdd. In 1850 
however this extensive Distnct underwent subdivision, being formed 
into the two new Distnrts of Gujrdnudla and Sidlkot, while portions 
were made over to Ourdispur and Lahore Subsequent transfers of 
temtory have brought the boundaries to their present shape 

Durmg the Mutiny of 1857 Sialkot sas the scene of an outbreak 
of the native troops station^ in the cantonments, who murdered the 
Brigadier commanding the station besides other Bntish officers and 
the chaplain, with bis wife and child The mutmeers laid siege to the 
European residents in the fort and remained masters of the whole 
Distnct for a short time Ihc treasury was plundered, and all the 
records destroyed the prisoners m jail were released, and the houses 
of the residents were looted by the mutineers, aided by the bad 
characters from jail and by the police and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages The Distnct however rias soon recovered. The 
ringleaders including the tno pnncipal native officers of police and the 
jail overseer vere summarily executed and soon afterwards 141 of the 
rebellious sejxivs who had taken refuge within kashmir temtory were 
handed over by the Maharaja s officers tried by court martial and most 
of them hanged at Gurddspur and SidlkoL 
Fopttlahon — The area at present included m SialLot Distnct had a 
population of 805 837 at the Census of 1855 By 1868 the number 
had increased to r oo;] 695 showing an increase of 198 85S, or 24 7 
per cent At the last Census m 1881 the populauon of Sidlkot was 
retumed at i 01 2 148 showing a further slight increase of 7453 or less 
than I per cent in thirteen years. Sidlkot ranks third m point ot 
density among the Punjab Distncts, bemg only exceeded m this respect 
by Jilandhar and Amntsar The slight mcrease is due to the fact that 
the emigration to other Distncts m the Punjab greatly exceeds the 
immigration Indeed were it not for the large influx of fugitives from 
the Kashmir famine m 18,8-80 who constitute more than three- 
fourths of the immigrants the Census of 1881 would have shown 
an actual decrense of population, the emigration having more than 
counterbalanced the natural mcrease of births over deaths 
The results of the Census of i88j may be summonzed as follows 
<^Area of Distnct 1958 square miles, with 9 towns and 2303 villages 
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number of houses, 143205 namely occupied 114,262 and unoccu 
pied 28943 number of families 2*4052 Total population 
I 012 148 namely males 539,661 and females 472 487 proportion 
of males, 53 3 per cent Average density of population 517 jiersons 
per square mile towns or tillages per square mile 1 18, houses 
per square mile 73 jiersons per village 438 persons per house 
8 8 Classified according to sex and age there were in 1881 — 
below 15 years, males 217 S83 and females 186633 children 

404 516 or 40 ]^>er cent, of the whole population 15 years and upwards 
males 321 778 and females 285 854 total 607 632 or 60 per cent of 
the whole population. 

Eeligton — \s regards religious distinctions the Muhammadans 
form the great bulk, of the population and in 1881 numbered 
669 yr or 66 x6 per cent of the total Hindus numbered 299 311 
or 29 5 / per cent Sikhs 40 195 or4(;ercent Jims, 1388 Christians 
153s and Parsts, 7 I he principal Muhammadan tubes include— 
Sayyids 12849 Shaikhs 11636 Pathans 4118 Mughals 4537 
K^hmlrfs 19153 and khojahs 53^0 Ihese are the Muhammadans 
by race descent as apart from the descendants of converts from Hindu 
castes The J^ts, the most numerous tribe iii the District, who form 
the great bulk ol the agricultural class, number 266 040 of whom 
170 8/8 ..re Muhammadans, 95 147 Hindus and Sikhs, and 15 of other 
religions The Rdjputs number 57 269 consisting of 45 534 Muham 
madans and 11/33 Hindus and bikhs The \nans, the leading race 
of the submontane tract an. a tnbu of great social and political 
importance 1 9 753 in number and exclusive!} Muhammadans Arams, 
65241 and Oujdrs, 11642 are almost exdusiicly Muhammadans 
Of the Chuhras, 78 9S0 in number 19617 are Hindus and bikhs 
Tarkhans 41 81 include 9 90 Hindus or bikhs and kumbhars 
29 713 include 10 j04 Hindus and bikhs 1 he following are the 
other principal classes met with in tin. District tnainlv Muhanimadans 
butnearl} all of them with a greater or lesser Hindu and Sikh element — 
Jhinwdrs 35314 Megs 28 705 Ndis 20569 Lohars 18584 

Barwalas, 16 goi Mochis, 15003, Dhobis 13988 Iclis 13652 

Batwals, 13190 Mirasts 12921 bondrs 8947 (cliicily Hindus), 
Chamdra, 8076 Changars 7139 Labdna.s 6584 (aklrs 6156 and 
Bhatids, 5784. Ihe ]jurt.ly Hindu castes are — Brdhmans 36100 
Khattns, 18 440 \roras 15 793 and Bamjds. 10 795 

live Christian population consists of — I'UTopt.ans 1264 Eurasians 
18 and Natives 233 thus classified according to sect — Church 
of England, 923 Roman Catholic, 300 Church of Scotland, 144 
Protestants undistinguished by sea 64 American Church 20, 
Methodists 13 unspeafied and others, 71 Ihe American Presby 
tenan Mission have had a station at bialkot since 1S55 and the Church 
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of Scotland since *857 The Rev T Hunter the first Scotch mis 
sionaiy was murdered, together with his wife and child by the mutineers 
a few months after the establishment of the Mission, and a handsome 
church has been erected at Siillcot in his memory 

Urban and Rural Population — The District contains three towns 
with upwards of five thousand inhabitants namel) Sialrot Town 
(1881) 45762 Pasrur 837S and Daskah 5525 Six other towns 
with less than five thousand inhabitants are also municipalities 
namely Zafarwai 4978 Narowal, 4558 Kila Sobha Ssingh 4521 
Jamki 4157 Miiranwali 3730 andS\NKHAiRA 2381 The total 
urban popuhtion thus disclosed amounts to 83 990 or 8 3 per cent of 
the District {xipulation leaving 92 8 158 or 91 7 per cent for the rural 
population 1 he total municipal income of the nine towns above men 
tioned amounted m 1883-84 to ;i^698i or an average of is. 72d per 
head of the muniapal jxipulation Of the 2312 towns and villages 
m the District 806 contain less than two hundred inhabitants 957 
between two and five hundred 373 between five hundred and a 
thousand 142 between one and two thousand 19 between two and 
three thousand 12 between three and five thousand 2 between five 
and ten thousand and i between twent> and fift} thousand inhabitants 

As regards occupation the Census of 1881 returned the adult male 
population under the following seven classes — (i) Professional clasc 
including all C ovemment servants cm! and military 16 692 (2) 

domestic an! menial class 4318 (3) commercial class, including 

merchants traders, carriers etc 5730 (4) agricultural and pastoral 

class including gardeners 152 932 (5) industrial and manufacturing 

class, 83916 (6) indefinite and non productive class including 

labourers 23921 and (J unspecified 14269 

The houses are built either of mud or of baked brick An ordinal) 
village is a mere collection of fiat roofed mud huts separated bv narrow 
alleys, plastered over with a mixture of earth chopped straw and 
cow dung surrounded outside bv rows of cow-durg (used for fuel) 
stacks of straw sheds for weavers goat pens places for meeting and 
temples for worship huddled together m disorderl) arrav while every 
vard of available space is filled up with heaps of village refuse required 
for manure. Only in the larger and wealthier villages may be seen a 
few brick houses Each famil> lives in a separate court) ard but here 
all pretence of privacy is at an end Cattle and their ow ners consort 
together and may even be seen herding in the same apartment while 
a total disregard of order or cleanliness prevmls Where there are two 
or three different castes in the same village they are usuall) grouped 
into separate quarters. 

Except among the upiver classes;, there does not seem to be much 
fondness for dress \ languti of white or blue cloth round the loins, a 
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scarf over the shoulder a turban {pagr!) of kmited dimensions, and a 
pair of shoes, compose the clothing of the great majority of the people 
except on high days and holidays The Rijputs are very partial to 
ear nngs, and to English chintzes for jackets In tracts nhere thorny 
brushnood abounds jellow leather trousers are worn The Hindu 
Jdta sometimes wear short baggy trousers. Women are given to 
weaniig coarse jewellerv and noserings and a small looking-glass, 
attach^ to a nng on the finger is part of the adornment Nearly all 
the cloth IS made in the village by a race of weavers maintained for the 
purpose the spinning ihe early manipulation and subsequent oma 
mentation being the work of the females of the family 

The food of the people consists chiefly of grain and vegetables meat 
IS a luxury which few can afford escept on dais of rejoicings, when a 
sheep or goat is killed and distributed kish is seldom eaten even by 
those residing near nrers During the spnng barley kattipd sawdnk 
and /iajra form the staples of diet during the autumn and winter wheat 
and nee The gram done up into a dry cake and baked, is eaten 
with hme or mango pickle or with clarified butter and salt or with a 
few chillies or onions and salt lo make it more palatable a wash 
of vetches or country pea, called sa/itna is sometimes added The 
favourite drink is iasst or buttermilk. Intoxicating liquors are not much 
drunk though some Jars have a habit of taking a decoction of poppies 
Iwo meals are ordinarily taken in the day, morning and evening but 
da} labourers engaged in hard manual labour indulge m a mid day meal 
when able to afford it 

AgncuJture — Out of a total area of 1958^ square miles, or j *53 559 
acres, as much as 902 996 acres were under cultivation in 18S3-84 
Of the remainder 22 815 acres were returned as grazing lands 
124 119 acres as cultivable and 203 629 acres as unculuvable waste 
The area under each crop m 1883-84 (mcluding lands bearing 
two harvests m the year) was as follows — Rebl or spring harvest 
600959 acres^ namel} wheat, 374,501 acres barley loi 000 gram 
18 281 pul cs 3;> 685 tobacco 6066 oil seeds 23 496 spices 
and drugs, 1060, vegetables, 5144 and other crops 45 726 acres 
Kharif ot autumn harvest, 330 179 acres namely rice 67 915 acres 
Indian com 61 880 millets 63051 pulses 21 375 oilseeds, ir 465 
sugarcane 48 644 00110038374 vegetables 3220 and other crops, 
14,355 acres. Wheat forms the great staple of the rabt and rice and 
millets of the khanf The best sugar-cane grows on the land watered 
by the Degh and in the lowlands of the Chenib north of Sidlkot town 
Millets on the other hand occupy the dry uplands in the centre of the 
Distnct Imgation is widely practised as much as 559731 acres (or 
nearly two-thirds of the toul cultivated area) being artificially supplied 
with water according to the latest returns. In the tract known as the 
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Bajw£t, nearly every field denves an abundant supply from a netaorL 
of cuts and watercourses m connect\on with the Chenib and its 
luranches Elsewhere irrigation is earned on from wells or by means 
of Persian wheels working upon the banks of streams. The value of 
manure is universally appreciated and rotation of crops is earned out 
to a considerable extent 

The agricultural stock of the Distnct in 1883-S4 was returned as 
Mlows -^ows and bullocks, 233 556 horses 3252 pomes 1231 
donkeys 6114 sheep and goats 44 792 pigs 521 camels 98 
ploughs 98 395 The indigenous supply of cattle is insufficient to 
meet the local demand and large numbers are bought at the cattle 
fairs m Amntsar or are imported from other Districts \ii annual 
cattle fair is held at Sidlkot m September lasting for a week at 
which from 8000 to loooo head of cattle chieSy buffaloes are 
exhibited The attendance is estimated at about 70000 and in 1883 
the value of the cattle sold amounted to j^i5 000 

The village tenures belong as a rule to the intermediate type known 
as paiixian Rents are paid almost equally in kind and in money 
Where money rents pretaif the following are the minimum and maxi 
mum rates \ar>iDg according to the quality of the land, and the caste 
or social status of the tenant — Rice lands from los to i8s an 
acre wheat (irrigated) from 5s 4d tOj^aanacre wheat (umrngated) 
from 3s 2d tO;£’i 5s lod an acre cotton from tO;^i 5s an acre 
sugar-cane from 5s to ^^3 8s 6 d an acre and tobacco from 9s 4d 
to jCa ^os an acre Day labourers are seldom employed upon agn 
cultural work except at har\cst time when they receive their wages m 
gram Skilled labourers m towns now receive from 8d to lod per 
diem unskilled from 3d to 4jd per diem. Prices of food grains 
ruled as follows on the xst of January 1S84 —Wheat 4 sers per rupee 
or 4s 8d per cwt barlej 39 sen per rupee or as rid per ewt 
gram and dd/ra 33^ sen per rupee or 3s 4^ci per cwt Indian corn 
j 2 /w per rupees or 3s 6d per cwt joar 36 sen per mpee 0133 id 
per cwt , nee 13 sen per rupee or 8$ 7d per cwt 

Conwiene and Trade etc — The local commerce centres m the 
town of Sialkot which gathers into its bazars more than half the 
raw produce of the District The large markets of Lahore and 
Amntsar (Umntsur) afford a ready outlet for its surplus stocks, while 
the great nvers on either side form natural channels of communi 
cation with the loner parts of the Punjab Gram of all kinds is 
exported to Mdldin, I.^ore and Amntsar sugar and molasses to 
Peshdwar Kabul and Katdchl (Kurrachee) 1 he famous kofigdH or 
damascene work manufactured at Koth a iatge village six miles from 
bialkot, IS earned for sale by the artisans tliemselves to all parts of 
India Shawl-edging, mami^tured by Kashmin settlers at Si 41 kot 
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and KiUl Sobha Smgh, is sent to Amritsar , and countr) cloth to the hill 
tracts. The import trade includes — grain from Bat&la and the Bdn 
Doib uplands salt from Find Dddan Khan nee tobacco and potatoes 
fromKingm Ndrpur Murree and Dalhousie from JaMl pur and the 
hdls timber spices hides fruits valuable shan Is, and uoollen fabrics 
from Kashmir hemp from the submontane tracts of Jatnii and indigo 
from Miihan 

The indigenous manufactures of the District comprise sillv saddlerj 
shaml-edging coarse chintzes potter) bras \es5els country cloth cut 
1 r\ kofigdrf ware and paper In 1869 an undertaking was started at 
Siilkot under the name of the Belfast Flax Company to encourage 
the grow th of flax for exportation to I ngland but though an excellent 
fibre was raised m the I)istrict the difficult) of procunng good seed 
and the apathy of the jieasantrv (who would not adopt the new methods 
necessarv to the production of first-class flax) caused the enterprise to 
proie a failure after some jears tnal 

Means of Communuation — ^Ihe metalled road from \VaziKtbid to 
Sidlkot, and thence on to Jamii m Kashmir temtoiy was the principal 
line of communication in the District before the railway was opened 
It has a length of about 3^ miles in the District Other lines com 
municate with Oujranw^la \mrnsar Lahore /? Emmdbdd Ourdaspur 
and Dalhousie Total length of District roads (1883-84) metalled 43 
miles, and unmetallcd 747 miles \ branch of the Punjab Northern 
State Railwa) from l\aziTabdd to Sialkot a distance of 27 miles, was 
opened for traffic on the ist Januarj 1884 The Chenfb and Kaii 
rivers are navigable b) ordinar) flat bottomed boats of from 250 to 
j^ztomaunds burden according to the season of the > car Femes are 
established at all the princijial crossings 

Administration — Ihe District staff usually comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner a Judicial \ss13tant an Assistant Commissioner and 
3 Extra Assistant Commissioners, besides a Cantonment Magistrate the 
ordinal) medical fiscal and constabulary officnis The total impcnal 
revenue raised in the District in 1872-73 utrounted to 5 768 of 
which sum ;^iaS 598 or more than five-sixths was derived from the 
land. B) 1883-84 the total impcnal revenue hid increased to 
j£t 45 S 3 t of which jC^ii 712 was denved from the land Besides 
these lmp^-nal receipts, a small provmnal and locil revenue is also 
raised The total number of civil and revenue judges m 1883-84 
was 21 and the total number of magistrates 20 The regular jiolice 
force in the same year numbered 377 officers and men while the 
cantonment and the mumcjpalities maintained a separate constabulary 
of 178 men This force is supplemented by a body of 2525 village 
watchmen (ehaukuidrs) The total machinery therefore for the 
protection of person and property amounted to 3080 ofheers and men 
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being 1 policeman to every o 6 square miles of the area and to every 
3*8 of the population The jail at Sidlkot contained in 1883 a total of 
143 8 prisoners with a daily average of 345 

Education has made a considerable start since the introduction of 
British rule In i872'-73 the District contained 427 schools of all 
grades (besides the normal school at Sidlkot town) with a roll of 
8491 pupils The total expenditure on education during that year 
amounted to In 1883-84 the Government schools in 

Siilkot District consisted of a high school 9 middle schools 72 
primary boys schools, and 38 pnmary girls schools, attended by a total 
of 5416 pupils of whom 880 are girls. The above are exclusive of 4 
missionary or church schools a convent school for Europeans and 
Eurasians a mumcipal school and a school for vernacular teachers 
It also excludes mdigenous uninspected village schools which were 
returned at 604 in 1882-83 with 6831 pupils The Census Report 
of 1881 returned 9525 boys and 45^ girls as under instruction, 
besides 19 988 males and 408 females able to read and wnte but not 
under instruction 

The District contains four printing presses, — one at the jail and 
another at Hajipur belonging to the American Mission which pnnt m 
English Urdu, Persian and Hindi and two native presses m Sialkot 
town which print m the vernacular only One of these publishes a 
vernacular newspaper the Ha/a t Am which has a fair circulation 

Mtdual Aspects — The climate of Siilkot may be considered as free 
from excessive heat judged by the ordinary standard of the Punjab 
Even in the hottest weather a storm in the hills produces a pleasing 
change while in May and September cool breezes from the HimiGayas 
moderate the prevailing heat The mean monthlv temperature for a 
period of fifteen years ending t88i is returned as follows — ^January 
515 F February 565 March, 65 3 April, /6 7 May 849 
June 90 5 July 63 8 August 84 9 September 83 i October 74 5 , 
November 61 8 and December 52 7 Average annual mean 724 F 

In 1883 the thermometer in May ranged from a maximum of 113 8 
to a minimum of 64 2 with a mean of 89-6 , in July 1883 the 
maximum was 1149 minimum 685 mean 913 m December 
1883 the maximum was 73 i minimum 34 i mean 54 7 The 
average annual rainfall for twenty four years ending r88r was 37 83 
inches, distnbuted is follows —January to May 7 94 inches May to 
September 37 83 inches October to December 2 06 inches. In 
1883 the total rainfall amounted to 28 9 inches, or 8 9 inches below 
the average 

Siilkot bears a good reputation as 1 healthy tract Malarial fever 
small pox, dysentery and pneumonia are the prevalent diseases. The 
Itch also proves troublesome amongst the agricultural classes. The 
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total number of deaths from all causes reporte<l in 1883 was aS 68$ 
or a8 per thousand Of these no less than 16021 or 158 per 
thousand were assigned to fevers The District contains ii Govern 
ment charitable dispensaries which afforded relief in 1883 to 78 754 
persons, of whom 9S7 were in patients The leper asylum at Pathdn 
wall consists of three barracks, capable of accommodating about 100 
lepers. Cattle disease occurs in the form of a murrain called n^aba 
which carries off a large number of beasts every year [For further 
information regarding Sidlkot see the GaMteer of Sialkot Duirut 
compiled under the authority of the Punjab Government (Lahore 
1883-84) Also Report on the Rettsed Settlement of Sidlkei District 
1850-1860 by E. A Pnnsep Esq the Punjab Census Report for 
1881 and the several annual Administration and Departmental Repoas 
of the Punjab Government ] 

fliAllrnt . — Taksil of Si^lkot District^ Punjab consisting of a fertile 
agncultural country Ijing round the town of Sialkot Area, 637 
square miles number of towns and villages 794 houses 44,195 
families 83106 Population (i 88 1) 40 82 ^ namelj males 215094 
and females 187 731 Average density of population 632 persons 
per square mile. Classified according to religion Muhammadans 
number 257 341 Hindus 129 039 Sikhs 14 182 Jams 876 
Christians 1380 and Parsis, 7 Of the 794 towns and villages in 
the tahsii 595 contain less than 6ve hundred inhabitants 122 
between 6ve hundred and a thousand 75 between one thousand and 
five thousand z between five and ten thousand and i between twenty 
and fifty thousand. The average area under cultiv'ation for five years 
ending x 88 1-8 z is returned at 290 658 acres the principal crops being — 
wheat, 96518 acres, barley 60 752 acres nee 19 208 acres Indian 
com 23 170 acres jodr 16111 acres gram 5361 acres other food 
grains, 4050 acres cotton, i , 882 acres sugar*cane 1 5 848 acres vege- 
tables 3820 acres tobacco 1851 acres and poppy 142 acres Revenue 
of the tahsii 989 The administrative staff including the 
head quarters officers of the District, consists of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner Judicial Assistant Commissioner 3 Assistant or Extra A^ssistant 
Commissioners, 1 Judge of Small Cause Court i taksilddr and 2 
munstfs These officers preside over 9 civil and 7 criminal courts 
number of police circles 4 strength of regular police 13 1 men , village 
watch or rural police (chauMddrs) 525 

SlAlkot. — Town municipality military cantonment and adminis- 
trative head quarters of Sialkot District Punjab situated in tat 
32 31 M and long 74 36 e. on the northern bank of the Aik 
torrent upon the edge of the high triangular ridge which extends south 
ward from the Jamd Hills. Distant from Lahore 72 miles north east 

The town was founded, according to tradition by Riji S^l or 
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Shil, mentioned m the MahSbh&rata as an unde of the Pindava 
pnnces Restored about 65 or 70 ad by Sdlwan or SdUvahanfl« 
otherwise called Vikramaditya, father of the great Punjab hero 
Rasdlu whose capital Sialkot is also stated to have been and whose 
exploits fonn the subject of countless Punjab legends Towards the 
end of hts reign Rasdlu became involved in wars with a Rdji Hddl 
popularly stated to have been a Ghakkar chieftain Being worsted m 
battle, Rasalu as the pnce of peace was forced to give his daughter m 
mamage to his conqueror who on Rasalu s death without heirs is 
said to have succeeded to the rule of Sdlkot According to a further 
legend related to Mr Pnnsep — After the death of Rdjd Rasalu the 
country is said to have fallen under the curse of Puran (brother of 
Rasdlu who had become a fakir) for 300 years lying totally devastated 
from famine and incessant plunder The country was afterwards 
occupied in the 7 th century a d by the Rajput pnnces of Jamii and 
under the Mughal Emperors Sidlkot became the head-quarters of a 
fiscal district {sarkar) In the centre of the town stand the remains 
of an ancient fort, popularly believed to have been the onginal strong 
hold of Raja Salwan although recent excavations show that it has not 
in all probability existed more than 1000 years Other similar mounds 
stand among the outskirts of the town In modern days the old fort 
IS of historical interest for its gallant defence by the few European 
residents who took refuge here during the Mutiny of 1857 It is now 
dismantled and tlu. few buildings it contains are used for public 
purposes 

Ihe population of Sialkot town was returned m x88i at 33 850, and 
that of the cantonment at 11912 Total population of town and 
cantonment, 4^762 namely males 25767 and females 19995 
Classified according to religion Muhammadans numbered 28 865 
Hindus 12 751 Sikhs 1942 Jains 876 Christians 1321 and 
Parsis 7 Mumcipal income (1S83-84) ;£‘5o 2 derived almost 
entirely from octroi duties. 

The town is very extensive and is steadily increasing in size and 
commercial importance especnlly since the opening of the railway 
connecting it with the mam line of the Punjab Northern State Railway 
at Wozirabad It is fairly handsome well built and clean Its mam 
streets are wide and open and either paved or metalled with good 
drainage on both sides. The prinupal are the Kanak mandt^ or 
grain market running north and south and the bat a bdxdr con 
taimng the shops of all the principal dealers m cloth jewellery fruits, 
etc The principal buildings, shrines etc within the town include the 
following — The ruined and dismantled fort alluded to above A 
temple erected by Rdjd Tej Singh has a conspicuous spire visible 
from all parts of the town. The shrine of the first Sikh guru Biba 
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Ninak (see Amritsah District) is the scene of a famous annual fair 
largely attended by Sikhs from all pnrts of the Distnct The Darbir 
Bioli Sdhib a covered well erected by a Rdjput disciple of 
Ndnak, also ranks high m religious consideration among the Stkbs A 
Muhammadan shrine of Itndm Miulhak is a handsome building of 
anaeut construction The public and municipal buildings include the 
ioAsi/ police station dispensary tonim hall post office mission school 
and four female schools, tno sarats or native inns rest house for 
village notables and head men visiting the cit> and poorhouse where 
cooked food is daily distributed The roads from Amritsar Lahore 
Gurddspur and Gujrdmidla converge on the Aik stream which is 
crossed by an ancient but well built and substantial bridge The 
railway station is situated just outside the tovin on the north 
The civil station is situated about half a mile north east of the to«n 
and contains besides the dnellings of the cml residents the District 
court house treasury jail and police lines. The cantonment lies about 
a mile north of the tonm being built on an elevated ridge of land afford 
mg good natural drainage 1 he cantonment is exceedingly well laid out, 
and occupies an area of s miles m length east and west by 3 miles 
north and south Most of the roads are lined w ith trees. 1 he pnnciiial 
pyublic buildings m the cantonment are the post-officc telegnph office 
two churches a Roman Catholic chapel and the general military 
pnson for the Punjab There are recreation grounds racquet courts 
and a well kept public garden 27 acres 10 extent proi ided with tennis- 
courts, station librar) and reading room 

As a locil trade centre SiaJkot is fast nsmg m iraj»rtance It has 
several wealthy bankers and merchants, of whom the most jiromment 
belong to the Jam tnbe of Bhabrds The distinctive industry of the 
place is the manufacture of pajxjr earned on in three hamlets forming 
suburbs to the cn> The manufacture is said to haic been introduced 
four centunes ago and under the Mughal Emperors Sidlkot paper 
was noted for its excellence being large!} used at the Delhi court In 
those da}s the > early value is said to have amounted to ;;^8o 000 
but under the Sikhs it declined rapidly until onJ> twenty mills re- 
mained turning out paper to the value of ^^2500 a year At the 
time of the Settlement of the District (1830-1860) there were 82 mills 
at work, with an annual out turn valued at £7500 At the present time 
the manufacture is again on the decline owing to the exclusive use by 
Government of pnson made paper A description of cloth known as 
stist is also manufactured to a considerable extent and next to juaper 
It forms the principal export. The imports are gram salt, Eurojiean 
piece-goods, metals, and raw sugar 

Sl^tflk. — Village m Cachar District, Assam situated on the 
BarA nver, near the boundary of Sylhet, where toll is levied on the 
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timber, bamboos, etc floated down stream. Up to 1876 the iiTer 
tolls at Sidltek gAdi were farmed out to a conttactor who paid 
rent at the rate of ^£1500 a year Since that date the toll station 
has been taken under direct Government management, and the 
receipts have rapidly declined In 1876-77 they fell to ^^854 and 
m i88i-8a to ^^332 One of the largest bdzdrs in Cachai- is held at 
Sidltek 

Sl^Iia. — ^Town in Bulandshahr District, North Western Provmces. — 
Set SlYANA. 

Sl^oL —Coal mine m Bardwdn District Bengal being a part of 
the Ramganj coalfield. The mineral is a variety of non coking 
bituminous coal with a large portion of volatile matter and ash. The 
bnghtcr portions consist of very pure coal a sample of which gave 
the following results — Volatile matter 40 per cent fixed carbon 
57 5 cent ash 2 5 per cent The composition varies how 
ever considcrabl) that of one sample being — fixed carbon 51 i per 
cent volatile matter 385 and ash 104 while selected nch layers 
gave the following analjsis — fixed carbon 57 25 per cent volatile 
matter 41 pur cent and ash only i 75 jier cent The output of 
coal from the Siarsol mine which is the propertj of a private company 
amounted m 1883 to 39911 tons against an average of 34460 tons 
m the three previous years The mine gives emplo>mcnt to upw’ards 
of 500 men women and children 

Sibi — District of Southern Afghanistan ceded to the British by 
the terms of the treat) of Gandamak m 1S81 It lies between 29 

30 and 29 45 N lat and 67 4^, and 68 75 k long It 1$ 
the most northerly portion of the Kachi plain from the remainder of 
which It is separated by a low stony ndge broken m two places b) wide 
gaps through one of which the Nan nver passes and through the 
other the lhali torrent Beyond this ndge lies the Mai district, which 
IS politically connected with Sibi, though ph}sican> indistinguishable 
from the country under the khan of khelat s rule The plain enclosed 
b> the ndge mentioned ibove is divided into two parts b> the \iri 
nver the western )xirt, including Dadar is politicilly included m the 
Khelat district of kachi while the eastern part is Sibi proper and was 
formerl> subordinate to the A^han Governor of Kandahar 

Fh^stcaJ Aspects — The boundaries on the west south and south-east 
are the Nan and the low ndge mentioned above On the north and 
north-east the boundaries ar the outer rang s of the hills occupied by 
the Marns and the Dumar 1 athdns The only other hills in Sibi are 
a group of low pebblj hillocks in the centre of the plain, on one of 
which stands the fort of Sibi 

The pnncipal stream issuing from the northern hills is the Nan 
the most considerable nver of the Indus drainage-system south of the 
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Gtimat pass Its drainage basin probably includes the i^n of That 
Choti^t and the greater part of the Kakar country It affords a 
perennial supply of water as far south as After leaving the hills 

It flows through a depressed alluvial plain from 2 to 3 miles wide 
bounded on either side by a hi^ bank. The centre channel of the 
nver bni^;s down a perennial supply of water and other channels to 
the east and west are filled dunng flood The alius tal plain beUeen 
the high banks is called the Nan Kach and is very seldom mun 
dated. 

The stream of neat imix)rtance to the Nan is the Thali torrent which 
drams a considerable portion of the Mam hills and emerges into the 
plain through a narrow defile called the Thali Tonkh. the whole length 
of which 15 occupied by a deep pool The perennial supj)!) of water 
flowing m and out of the pass is not great and serves in the cold 
weather to fill only one canal which waters some of the Thali lands, 
Heav) floods come down in the hot weitber and the water is used to 
imgate the ^Aan/crops of cotton and joar at Thali and Mai 

Between the Nan and the Thali some minor torrents drain the outer 
range of htlls These are the ^nnd Ch'l7i and Chimmar the water 
of which IS available for land cultivation for the Iharif crops 

The sod of the greater part of the plain is claj of the same nature as 
that of kachi general)} In the Nan Kach or the depressed basin of 
the Nan it is a fertile sandv loam covered with a dense jungle which 
reproduces itself in two or three vean’ after cleannc. It is comjiosed 
mostiv cf lamansk Famanx artirulata (\aJat) and Tamanx dioica 
{gas 'irta karlawa) the thorn or thand tree {kikar kandt) 1 rosopis 
spicigera the jil tree Salvadora oleoidcs {phir kabbar jtl) the 
babul Acacia Jacqutmon 1 {chtghird babhar) and a great variety of 
grasses the most valuable kinds for grazing being ^^andil sun {snt 
markka) and afdnk or in imhar 1 am cum anhdotale ( om gouiadk) 
valuable onl) for its small gram, eaten in time of scarcitj Sarcharum 
Sara {ktkh) and Cvmbojiogon twnranrusa {nadakh) are also common as 
well as the camel thorn ^Ihagi maurorura {sfun^ jtmaha) On the 
central jlain the jungle is not so dense as in the Kach Ihe ground, 
wherever it has lam fallow for a jear or two is covered with jiatches of 
scrubby jungle and extensive tracts are overgrown with different 
salsola^us plants {lana and khdl) and camel thorn In some places 
especially west of Khajak there is dense jungle of Prosopis sjucigera 
Zizyphus nummulary and Capparis aph>Ua Sahodora persica {fazh 
kit) IS occasionally found and near the hills Arthanthera \imivea 
{kktp ludktshk) and Calligonum pol}gonoidcs {phe^ Vear the 
village the {\cacia arabtea) and btr (Zizyphus jujuba) are cuhi 
\ated 

Uild hog and ravine deer are abundant and among birds, the black 



and grey partndge, the hau^a hinj sand grouse, quad, and i»geon 
are the commonest 

—Cultivation depends entirdy on imgaUon which is 
mainly from the Nan river Just below the exit of this stream from the 
hills, a rough embankment of stones and turf has been thrown halfway 
across the stneam and by this means a supply of water is turned into 
four canals. 

The crqjs chiefly cultivated are wheat, barl^ and mustard seed in 
the cold weather, and jodr^ cotton and tii or sesamum in the hot The 
amount of land under cultivation is small The land is allowed two 
years fallow between each crop and the crops are consequently of good 
quahty Wheat, which is the staple crop is extremely fine especially 
in the Kach where the soil is lighter and more sandy than on the 
central plain and does not require the same amount of water The 
cotton IS also very fine the bushes attaining a great size, especially near 
1 hall The> are planted in Imes at a sufficient distance apart to allow 
of their expanding to their full size Much of the ground, especially 
m the Kach seems well suited for the cultivation of nee but this 
IS not understood or practised the reason being probably the un 
certainty of the water-supply in the hot weather Near the villages a 
few trees are planted, chiefly Ur or kunar (Zizyphus jujuba) and ktkar 
(Acacta arabica) 

Population — The population consists of Pathans Rmd Baluchis 
Brahuis Jdts and Hindus distributed as follows — Pathins 6150 
Baltichis 750 Brahuis 300 Jats artisans etc 4600 and Hindus 
2100 total 13 900 

The Pathdns are the most influential Their tnbes are the Barakzais 
Pannis and khajaks besides scattered families of other tnbes Ihe 
Noddm Hassanib are also commonly classed as Pathans although they 
claim to be part of the Hassani tnbe who formerly inhabited the 
Sham plain and are now scattered about Barkhan and Thai Chotiah 
and this tribe is usually classed as Baluchi The Silanchis of Thali 
also rank as Pathans The Rmd Baluchis are mostly of the Ghulim 
Bolak tribe Ihere are scattered families of the Per Chandya, Gur 
chani Lashan Pitafi Eughti Guigej Lund and Gishkon tribes The 
Brahuis are mostly of the Gwahanimzai tnbe and live at Mai and 
kurk 

Jdts are found in most of the villages and there are also a con 
siderable number of artisan and workmen, such as washermen potters, 
barbers carpenters blacksmiths, butchers etc Hindu shopkeepers 
are also numerous. 

The Bdrakzai family hold the foremost rank in Sibi The chief of the 
Pannis is a Bdrakzai and under the Afghin Government the office of 
Naib was always held by him 
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The remainder of the Pannis are divided into five sections-— the 
Maighazanis Saphis Kurks and Mizns living in Kurlc, and the Dahpals 
living in Sibi. 

The Kha j aks are Pathins of the Kakar tribe , they live entirely in 
the town of Khajak and are divided into eight secbons They ore but 
little under the control of the hereditary chief The Khajaks used to 
be at perpetual feud with the Bdrakzais and Pannis but peace has been 
made since the occupation of the countr} by the British Government 

The Nodani Hassanis number about 264, and are scattered about m 
Kurk, Khajak, Stbt, and their or^nal village of Gulu Shahr which 
they recently abandoned 

The Silanchis are a tribe of Pathdns living in Tholi They number 
660 

The other Path^ns besides those mentioned above are of the 
following tribes — Abdulla, Khaili, Piarani Jaduni Sodi Pirang, 
Dahar and Davi They number altogether about 336 souls 

The Gwaharamzai tribe of Brahuis ire settled at Mai and Kurk 
They number about 216 m the former place and 84 in the latter 

The Rind Balilchls comprising the C hulam Bolaks and Pers, occupy 
the village of Bukhru or Ghulim Bolak They number about 480 
The other Baldchis scattered about Kurk, Sibi and Thah are of the 
Gurchani Lashan Pitafi Bughti Chandy a, Gurgej I und, and Gishkon 
tnbes they number 264 

The Jits are found in all the villages except Ghulam Bolak and 
are generally tenants of the Pathin proprietors The most considerable 
tnbes ate the Baghwins (Arams) Muchis, and Hambis The trading 
classes artisans, and shopkeepers are found mostly in Kurk Khajak 
and Sibi 

The seven inhabited towns or villages are — Sibi Kurk Khajak 
Gulu Shahr Ghulim Bolak or BakrI lhali and Mai Ihe rums of 
numerous deserted villages indicate that the population of the country 
was formerly much greater than at present Ihe languages spoken 
are Pushtu Baluchi, Sindhi and Brahui Smdhi and Baluchi are 
commonly understood throughout the country 

TVade — The local industries are unmiportanL Coarse cloth is 
woven for home consumption I here is a considerable manufaeturc of 
banlla or sajji which is of superior ijuality as only ihe<(/m/ bush (which 
IS very plentiful; is used and the other kinds of salsolaceous plants are 
not mixed with it, as is often done elsewhere 

Trade is carried on tioiii with 5 md and Khorasin Ihe articles 
imported from Khorosan are rice mu^ dil ;,oats hair thread (for 
ropes) namda or felt wool almonds and horts or bags for carrying 
goods From Sind come sugar sweetmeats, spiees salt, and cloth 
of all sorts. The exports to Sind include jiart of the imports from 
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Khorasin The local products exported jure wool, ghl barilla or sqjjt 
and wheat, barley, and jodr 

History —Of Ae early history of Sibi but htde is known Tradition 
represents it as having been at one tune the centre of a considerable 
kingdom which embraced the whole of the hill country to the north 
and which still bears the name of Sewistdn The communications with 
Thai Chotiili are eas} and the route through Sibi to that part of 
Afghinistdn was a well known one till closed by the depredations of 
the Mams 

The earliest historical mention of Sibi occurs m Baber’s autobiography 
(Leydns Babar ed 1826 p 164) Bdbar was marching from the 
Indus to Chotiali probably vi& the Sakhi Sarwar pass. He passed 
through the country of Rudi which seems to be the Barkhan valley 
and there found Fazil Gokaltash the Darogah of Sibi, who had come 
out with 20 men to reconnoitre Faztl Gokaltash was m the service 
of Shdh Beg Afghan This was m ah 91 i {a.d I305) Shah 
Beg was son of Zulnun Beg, Governor of Kandahdr under the 
Khorasdn kings, and ultimately (in a-h 928 ad 1521) conquered the 
whole of Smd, and established the Arghan dv nasty there (Bngg 
Fertsfiia ed 1829 \ol i\ p 4v) Babar s conquests do not seem to 
have extended so far south as bibi which probably remained in the 
hands of the Afghans 

Id this penod belongs the legendary hero of the Baluchis, Mir 
Chakar who is said to have founded the fort of Sibi He appears to 
be identical with Mir Chakar Rmd who is mentioned by Fenshta as 
having come to Multdn and obtained a jaf^r at Gchh in a.d 1520 
(Bnggs Fenshta >ol iv p 396) The Baliichis seem to have been 
very powerful at Multdn and were able to afford protection to Daulat 
Khdn Lodi when be fled from Ibrahim Khdn m ad 1524 (Bnggs 
Fenshta \oI 11 p 38) 

The legends represent Mir Chakar to have been at perpetual war 
with Humayun (Human Chughaita) and this may have a histoncal 
foundation in the attacks made on Humdytin by Baluchis on his flight 
towards Kandahar (Erskines ^ /Maraud 

After the conquest of bird by the Mughals, Sibi must have formed 
part of the Mughal Empire and so continued till the nse of the Durani 
kingdom under \hmad Shah The settlement m Sibi of the Khajaks>, 
Bdiakzais Pinnis, and other lathans had probably taken place before 
this, and the country remained attached to the power holding Kandahar 
As the Durani kingdom broke up Sibi passed with the rest of 
Afghdnistan under the rule of the Bdrakzai Sirdars the chief of the 
Bdrakzais acting as Naib under the rulers of Kandahdr From 1839 to 
1842 Sibi was occupied by the British in the name of Shah Shuja 
The old fort was put into repair and used as a commissanat depdt 
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Granaries were built, which are still m existence, and are now under 
going repairs. The revenue was co 11 ecte<l in Lind at one third of the 
gross produce; The KhajaLs refused to pay on one occasion, and a 
force wis sent against them which destro^ed their town After their 
submission they were allowed to pay only one ftfth of the gross produce 
as revenue in order to enabL them to repair their houses 

In 1843 Sibi came again under Bdrakzai rule Khin DH Khin and 
Sidik Muhammad Khdn being Strddrs of Kandahdr They continued 
to collect the reicnue m kind till 1846-47 when the cash assessment 
which has prevailed till the present daj was introduced The countiy 
w*is for long in a distracted condition owing to internal dissensions 
and the raiagcs of the Marris 

Sibi IS one of the Afghan districts assigned to the Bntish Govern 
ment b) the treat) of Gandamak Since then its condition has been 
uncientful and prosperous Its 'idministration is earned on under the 
control of the Governor Generals Agent in Baluchtstdn It forms part 
of the charge of the Political Agent of llnl Choiidli in subordination to 
whom there are a native Assistant \gent, a tahstidar and n munsif No 
troops are regularl) stationed in the distnct, but there are jiolice and 
tnbal levies 

Lnder Afghdn rule the revenue of the district was represented bv a 
fixed pavmcnt of jf^iooo which wis remitted to the Amirs treasur) by 
the chief of the Bdrakzais Lndcr British administration the revenue 
IS collected in kind at uniform rates of one fifth of the gross jiroduce m 
the rabt crop and one sixth in the kkartf amounting in value to 
jQw 215 m 1884-85 

The town of Sibi has developed very largely of late and is now 
administered on municipal principles It is a station on the newly 
opened Sind PishJn Railwa) the head quarters of the 1 olitical \gent 
and m the cold weather of the \gcnt to the Governor C cneral m 
Baluchistan 

Ehbi—'Vtllage with religious fair in Tumkur Distnct Mvsore State 
— See Shibi 

Slbpar (Shibpttr ) — Suburb of Howrah town Hugh District Bengal 
situat^ in lat 22 34 n and loiig 88 16 f opposite hort Uilliam 
The place has grown since the beginning of this century from a small 
village into a flourishing town inhabited chiefly by Government and 
other clerks and by labourers emp1o>ed on the various nulls and 
foundnes, and on the East Indian Railway works On the nver side 
are the Albion works consisbng of a flour miH and a distillery To 
the south of Sibpur are the Royal Botanical Gardens one of the 
finest of their kind in the world. A little above the gardens, an 
important technical school of industry — the Sibpur Engineering 
College — occupies the buildings and premises of the old Bishops 
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College ’ now transferred to Calcutta Sibpur is a permanent mart for 
District produce backs are largely made and exported to Calcutta. 

BlbsAgar {Sedsau^f) — A British Distnct m the upper valley of 
Assam lying between 26 19 and 27® 16 n lat and between 93 
21 and 95 25 E. long Area, 2853 square miles Population (as 
ascertained by the Census of 1881) 370 274 souls Bounded on 
the north and east by lakhimpur District the Brahmaputra marking 
the boundary for the greater part of the distance on the south by the 
Hills Distnct and on the west by Nowgong Distnct The 
admmistrauve headquarters are at Sibsagar Town, situated about 
1 1 miles inland from the south bank of the Brahmaputra 

PAystca/ Aspects Distnct presents the appearance of a level 

plain much overgrown with grass and jungle and intersected by 
numerous tnbutanes of the Brahmaputra Along the bank of the 
great nver and its branches, the land lies very low and is exposed to 
annual inundation m the interior the country nses towards the Ndga 
Hills m the background and the cane-brakes and grass) swamps of 
the valley give place to jungles of heavy timber The District is 
divided by the little stream of the Disai into two tracts which differ 
m soil and general appearance. East of the Disii the surface is v ery dat, 
and the soil consists of a heavy loam of a whitish colour which is well 
adapted for nee cultivation The general level is only broken bv the 
long lines of embankments which were raised b) the \ham kings to 
serve both as roadways and as a proteccion again t floods West of the 
Disdi though the surface soil is of the same character the general 
aspect IS diversified bj the protrusion of the subsoil The latter is a 
stiff clay abounding m iron nodules and furrowed by frequent ravines 
and watercourses, which divide the cultivable fields into innumerable 
small sunken patches locally known as hoi Is 

In the inner part of the District towards the hills, the country 
IS clothed m dense forest with an undenrood cf horny creepers, 
which swarm waih leeches when the tarns begin to set m This latter 
region is gcnerall) preferred for ter cultivation as high forest glades are 
considered more suitable for the tea plant than grass land here the 
land still lies waste m the tract m which the husbandmen cultivate nee 
It IS overgrown with tall grass from 15 to 20 feet high amid which 
are isolated jiatches of cultivation 

There are no mountains within the limits of the District The chief 
nver is the Brahmaputra, forming the continuous northern boundary, 
which IS navigable all the year through by steamers and large native 
boats Its principal tributaries, beginning from the north-east, are the 
Dihing, which for part of its course divides Sibsigar from Lakhimpur 
District the Disang Dikhu Thanzf Disli Kakadungi, and the 
Dhaneswari or Dhansirf which all flow in a northerly direction from 
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the Nigi Hills. The most signal example of alluvion m the whole 
Province is afforded by the Majuli char included unthin the Distnet of 
Sibsdgar This island is included between the present stream of the 
Brahmaputra, winch forms its southern bouiidar) and the old bed 
which forms its northern The latter is now known as the Lohit nver 
and derues most of its water from the great affluent the Subansirf 
which bnngs down from the north much of the silt of which the 
island IS fonned The soil is a rich alluvium suitable for every kind of 
crop It contains an area of about 400 square miles, almost entirely 
oveigronn with grass and jungle The fisheries of tlie District which 
are Government property jield an annual revenue of about ;^23oo a 
year There arc no lakes, canals, or artificial watercourses m Stbs^gar 
but there are many extensive roarsh> wastes, m which rattans and canes 
grow wild and long stemmed vaneties of nee are cultivated 

^\ild beasts of all kind aboumi including elephants rhinoceros 
tigers, bears buffaloes and deer In 1883-S3 ;£Soo was jiaid to 
Government for the privilege of capturing wild elephants 
Among the trees indigenous to the forests of Sibsagar and producing 
valuable timber are the sum { \rtocarpus Chaplosha) f^amart (Gmehna 
arborea) pomA (Cedrela Toona) and some species of Lagerstroemia 
and Dillenia All these trees grow to a great height and throw out 
numerous branches Their wood is used for manj purjioses, and the 
most durable canoes are made from it Next in imjiortancc to these 
timber trees are the kdthdl (Artocarpus integritolia) uriam (Bischoffia 
jav’anica) iala jAm (byajgmm Jambolana^ Mli (lamarindus indica) 
some specimens of takri (Bauhinia) and nalior (Mesua ferrea) Of 
all the plants of the District, the bamboo is the most useful The 
natives have several specific names for the different varieties of the 
bamboo such as jarUt bans bhd/uka bdns mdkdl bans bazat'bdns etc. 
The trees used for rearing silkworms on are the (Tetrantheni 

quadrifoha} sum (Machilus odoralissmia) /i/fr/wm/rt (Michelnpulnej 
ensis) and ena fRicinus communibl katians grow wild throughout the 
waste lands so luxuriantl) aa to form an almost impenetrable jungle 
Innumerable vanetie‘s of creepers are found ITie jungle products 
consist of caoutchouc lac beeswax and various fibres and dves 
Ivory IS also cximrtcd. The Maio kahani Diha and Arab 1 41 are 
large patches of grazing ground, used durin^, the winter months as 
pasturage for thousands of buffaloe-s and cows but covered with water 
during the rams 1 he mineral wealth of the District is said to com 
pnse coal, iron petroleum and salt but none of these have been 
profitably worked. A little gold dust is washed in several of the hill 
streams. Some hot sulphur spring are situated near the banks of the 
Dhaneswari, and its tributary the Narabar but they be bejond the 
border in the Nag 4 Hills Distnet 
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History — Sibs^r District first rose into prominence as the head 
quarters of the Aham d> nasty which ruled Assam for about 400 years 
before the British annexation. Pnor to the advent of the Ahams the 
dominant race was the Chutiis of a kmdred origin to the Ahams, 
who only subjugated the Chutiis after a fierce contest At the present 
day these two tnbes form nearly one half of the total population 
The Ahams a people of Shan origin are said to have first made their 
appeamnce in Upper Assam m the 14th century after the downfall 
of the legendary Hindu kingdom of Kdmrdp TTiey gradually spread 
down the valley of the Brahmaputra, until m the 17th centuiy they 
were able to hold their own at Gauhatf agiinst repeated invasions of 
the Mugbals. It does not appear that they brought any religion with 
them from their native hills but in course of 5 ears they fell under the 
influence of Hinduism and at the same time lost the virtues of military 
and avil administration by means of which they had founded thetr 
empire At last in order to protect themselves against mtemal dissen 
sions they were compelled to call in the assistance of the Burmese 
who tjTannized over the country with great severity until they were in 
their tuni driven out b> the British m 1S23 

The original capital of the Ahams was at Carhgaon in this Distnct 
on the Dikhu nver a short distance south-east of Sibsagar town, where 
numerous ruins are still to be seen The city and its suburbs 
appear to have extended over many square miles and the royal 
palace itself was surrounded b} a brick wall about 2 miles in circum 
ference It has been noticed that one of the many gateways is built 
of large blocks of stone beanng marks of iron crampings which show 
traces that they once belonged to a far more ancient edifice— thus 
attesting the jinmitive Hindu traditions of kdmnip as told in the 
Mah&bh&rata The whole is now overgrown with dense jungle and 
the natural course of decay has been hastened by the band of man 
for the old bricks are found serviceable on the tea-gardens of the 
present day 

The second ^.ham capital was at RA^CP^;R immediately to the south 
of Sibsagar town which is said to have been founded in t6g8 by 
Riji Rudra Sm£,h the first Aham ])nnce who submitted himself to the 
Brihmans. Ihe rums of his palace and a temple which he built at 
Jaisigar still exist amid the deep jungle To the eldest son of this 
monarch is assigned the excavation of the great tank 114 acres m 
area, around which has bev^n bmlt the modem station of Sibsdgar 
Rangpur contmued as the rojol residence until 1784 when the Aham 
kingdom began to be dismembered The Rijd, named Gaurin^th 
fled before his rebellious subjects who had advanced ^inst him from 
the east He first stopped at Jorhit on the Disdi river m the centre 
of Sibsdgar Distnct but was ultimatel> compelled to reUre to GauhitL 
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With Bntish Assistance, he was enabled to return to Jorbit, where he 
died in 1793 

Apart from the rums of successive capitals, the Ahams have left 
permanent traces of their power in the great lines of embankment 
runnmg through the countr} winch are locally known as d/is These 
were constructed by system of forced labour and served both as 
roads and as protections against river floods The entire method of 
Aham administration n-as based upon personal servitude The country 
was parcelled out into executive Districts, eich of which was under the 
control of a taskmaster no money revenue was demanded but com 
pulsory sen ice was exacted from every individual among the subject 
races as his contribution to the needs of the State The recollection 
of this organized slavery still lives m the minds of the people the 
present day it is found almost imiwssible to obtain labourers to work 
on the roads or other Government undertakings The peasantry are 
willing to take employment on the tea gardens when not occupied on 
their own little plots of nee but to work for Government is held to 
mvolvc indelible disgrace;. Hence it is that the great works of the 
Aham penod have been suffered to fall into disrepair and the incursions 
of the nvers have thrown much good land out of cultivation 

"WTien the Bntish expelled the Burmese from Assam m 1823 
the Government was indisposed to undertake the responsibilities 
of administration beyond what seemed absolutclv necessary A 
military outpost w'as stationed at Sadiya, at the extreme head of the 
Brahmaputra valley but the civil government by European officials 
was not extended farther east than the confines of Nowgong The 
tract that now forms Sibsdgar Distncc, together with the southern 
ixrrtion of Lakhimpur was handed over to a native ruler Rdja 
Furandhar Singh who was guaranteed the secure exercise of his 
authority on condition of paying a tnbute of ^5000 a y ear This 
unsatisfactory arrangement produced the results which might have 
been anticipated The Rayd protected by the Bntibh name from the 
consequences of his misrule indulged himself in the mobt wanton 
oppressions upon his helpless subjects and rendered their condition 
even more miserable than it had been under the Burmese invaders 
It 15 on record that the country became so depopulated that it was 
unable to furnish the Bntish tribute Lnder these circumsunces it 
was found necessary in 1838 to dispossess Furandhar Singh and to place 
Sibsagar under the direct management of an English officer The 
early reports of those days are confined to complainis of the extreme 
misery to which the country was reduced The tea industry however 
has now brought back prospenty and at the present time the 
Sibsdgar peasants rank among the most contented and wealthy in 
Assam. 
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Population —Mr Robinaon, m his Desmpitoe Account of Assam 
(1840) roughly estimated the population of Sibsdgar Distnct, which then 
included great part of Lakhunpur at aoo,ooo souls. Another estimate 
tn 1853 gave a total of 211477 The first regular Census was 
taken in 187 1 , and the enumeraUon instead of being taken in a single 
night as m Bengal was prolonged over the two months of hiovember 
and December The results disclosed a total of 296 589 persons, on 
an area corresponding to the present District The Census of 1881 was 
synchronous iitid was as elsewhere throughout Bntish India, effected 
on the night of the r 7th February It returned a total population of 
370 274 showing an increase of 73 683 or 24 83 per cent for the nine 
years between 1872 and 1881 The natural increase of births orer 
deaths accounts for about half this increase, the remainder bemg made 
up by immigration from Bengal 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be summarized as follows 
— \rea of Distnct, 28^5 square miles, with i town and 1982 villages 
and 63576 houses Population 370274 namcl) males 195194 
and females 175 080 proportion of males 52 7 per cent Average 
density of population 129 7 persons i)er square mile towns or villages 
per square mile 62 persons per town or village 187 houses per 
square mile 223 persons per house 3 8 Classified according to sex 
and age there were m 1881 — under 15 years of age, boys 77 164 
and girls 73 849 total children 151 013 or 40 8 per cent of the 
population 13 years and upwards, males 118 030 and females 10 1 231 
total adults 219 261 or eg 2 per cent 

1 he ethnical division of the people shows — Europeans 168 Eura 
sians 139 aboriginal and scmi aboriginal tnbes and castes, 213 224 
Hindus 139 075 Muhammadans, 15 665 and Chmese 3 The 
chief feature m this classification is the large proportion of semi 
Hinduized aborigines, as compared with the rest of Assam On the 
one hand the hill tnbes of the northern Himalayas and of the eastern 
Burmese Mountains are poorly represented while on the other the 
castes of Bengali Hindus have not penetrated so far east The great 
bulk of the population are pure Assamese more or less converted to 
Hinduism The once dominant race of Ahams, numbenng 1 17 872 
still supplies nearly one third of the total population Though they 
have now sunk to the level of common cultivators they retain many 
of their ancient habits and institutions Some of them eat beef 
and pork and also bury instead of burnmg their dead Next in 
number come the Chutiis (29 95 ) who have already been referred to 
as of the same original stock as the Ahams and their predecessors in 
the government of the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. The K-ochs 
(24,248) are members of a tribe whose present head-quarters are in 
the Bengal State of Kuch Behar but who ruled at one time over the 
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greater part of Assam before the amval of the Ahams The Dorns 
(22 867) are a curious race Trho lay claim m \ssam to high-caste 
punty but reject the mmistracions of Brihinans Bhumijs number 
18492 The aborigines proper include — the Cacharfs (19753) who 
are largely employed on tea-gardens Mfris from North Lakhimpur 
(10836) M{kirs(i403) Nigas (1405) Shans(275) Lalungs (319) 
Mechs (2 8) Gdros (183) Mantpuris (50) besides a spnnkling of 
Kols Urions, and Santals, who are imported labourers from Chutii 
Nagpur 

Among the Hindus proper Brdhmans number ii 607 being espe- 
aall} numerous for an Assam District Rajputs 1428 Kdyasths 
3109 and Jam traders from the north west of India 997 The most 
numerous caste in the District is the Kahta (33 812) who supplied 
the priesthood for the Kochs Dorns and Ahams before the mtroduc 
tion of Biihtnanism The Kalitis now rank as pure Sudras on a 
level with the Kdyasths and are generally engaged in agriculture or 
Government service Other Hindu castes include the following — 
Keut or Kewat 17 736 Katdni 5404 Munda or Murah 3420 
Kurmi, 0314 Borii, 2791 Nat 1963 Ganak 1531 Har{ 1374 
Kumbhar 1296 Bauil, 1207 Find 1198 Godla, 920 Ghdtwal 
732 Napit 718 and Kahdi 436 

Rebgion — Classihed according to religion the (lopulation consists 
of — Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes) 
339663 or 91 S per cent Musalmans r5 665 or 4 2 per cent 
Christians, 804 (including 462 native converts) Buddhists, 275, Jains 
37 Brahmo 1 and non Hindu aboriginal tribes 13829 There are 
6ve pruiapal Hindu sdstrds or religious institutions of a monastic 
character each presided over by its own high priest or gndin and 83 
minor sdsiras The gosdins have a large number of followers and hold 
much revenue-free land both m this and the other Assam Valley 
Distncts. The Brdhma Samdj is represented by a few followers, who 
are all immigrants fiom Bengal The Muhammadans of Sibsdgar are 
said to be descended jiaitly irom artisans introduced by an early Aham 
Rdjd, and partly from soldiers left by the im ading Mughal armies Many 
of them have joined the Fardm or reformed sect but they are not 
actively fanatical and have ceased to make proseljtes. The native 
Chnstians are under the care of a branch of the Amencan Baptist 
Mission which has been established in Sibsagar since 1840 The 
Society IS represented by two missionaries, one of whom usually resides 
m a vilh^ on the lower slopes of the Ndgd Hills where he has charge 
of a considerable number of converts 

Urban and Rural Population — ^The population of the Distnct is 
entirely rural being employed either on rice cultivaUon or the tea 
gardens. They evince no tendency to gather into towns or seats of 
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commerce, and very few natives of Sibsdgax depend upon trade as a 
means of livelihood Some few petty traders buy small quantities of 
goods from the Mdrviin merchants who visit the District, and retail 
them in the village shops but these have almost without exception 
their little patches of arable land which they cultivate themselves, and 
from which their household wants are supplied The only place with a 
iwpulation of more than 5000 is Sibsacar Town which contains (1881) 
5868 inhabitants It is situated about 9 miles inland from the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra and besides Ae houses of the avil officials 
jmssesses a large hizar m which a bnsk business is conducted during 
the cold season with ttie neighbouring hill tribes. Jorhat on the 
Disai river in the centre of the District (population 1978) is the home 
of several Marwart and Muhammadan traders who supply the wants 
of the labourers on the tea gardens Golaghat on the Dhaneswari 
(jiDpulation 1754) IS the Dnl> seat of nver traffic in the District being 
accessible to steamers from May to November It is now a fairh 
large station with a good bdzdr treasury telegraph office and ddk 
bungalow it is rlso the seat of an Assistant Commissioner N azira 
on the Dikhu about 9 miles from Sibsagar by road is the head-quarters 
of the Assam lea Company containing a large bazdr several good 
huropean houses steam mill and store for English goods The rums 
of Garhgaon and Rangpur haie been already referred to 

Of the 1983 ullages or clusters of hamlets 1548 contain less than 
two hundred inhabitants 413 between two and fisc hundred 19 be 
tween five hundred and a thousand and only 3 more than one thousand 

As r^rds occupation the Census of 1S81 returned the male 
jjopulation of Sibsigar District under the following six mam headings 
— (i) Official and professional class J337 (a) domestic dass 666 

(3) commeraal dass mcludme luerrhants, traders earners etc ^242 

(4) agricultural and ^lastoral class including gardeners 119608 

(5) industrial class including all manufacturers and artisans 1681 

(6) indefinite and non productive class compnsing general labourers 
and male children 68 660 

Maienai Condition i>f the People —The inhabitants of the Distnct are 
described as a contented and happy people having but few wants and 
those very easily supplied as rice is almost the only article grown for 
food, the rest iWing obtainable from the jungles and streams They 
still live however in the same primitive manner as their forefathers 
their agncuUural implements and cattle their food and clothing, beii^ 
all exactly as they wm fifty years ago A marked indication of the 
prospenty of the people is the great difficulty expenenced m obtaining 
labour, even at high rates of wages If there is any exception to the 
general prospenty it is amongst a few families of the better class the 
members of which are consider themselves to be above manual 
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labour They find it getting more and more difficult to get their hold- 
ings cultivated for them and to keep up the social position they formerly 
enjoyed 

The shopkeeping class generally live in somewhat substantial 
buildings, consisting of two or more rooms under a single roof while 
the dwelling of a common husbandman usually consists of two or three 
small detached huts each containing from two to four rooms, and con 
structed of wood, bamboo grass and reeds. These huts are %ery low 
damp ill ventilated and built so close to one another as to render 
them almost inaccessible to light and air Each hut seldom has more 
than one small door just large enough to admit one man at a time 
and has no windons at all The houses are grouped together into 
villages « ithout any regard to arrangement or sanitary considerations 
They are generally surrounded with clumps of bamboos, plantain 
betel nut and sum trees, and Mened from a distance present a \ery 
jneturesque aspect Small quantities of tobacco mustard and sugar- 
cane are culti\ated in the immediate vianity of the villages, each family 
raising suffiaent to supply its oun household wants 

The ordinary food of the people consists of nee pulses fish and 
vegetables. The use of flesh as an article of food is lery rare The 
vegetables used by all classes of natives consist chiefly of leaves and 
tender stems genencally called Other vegetables, such as jwtatoes, 
carrots, cabbages turnips, onions, etc are gronn lo a small extent, 
for sale to the European residents Milk is verv little used by the 
mass of the pcofile though dakt (buttermilk) is much tonvumed b^> the 
higher classes. The lower classes seldom use oil and instead of salt, 
they use potash procured by burning plantain leaves Clarified butter 
and sugar are onlv consumed bj the comjnrativcly wealthy Both 
shopkeepers and cultivators raise nearly every article of food they require 
for domestic consumption 

Agnculture etc — 1 he staple crop throughout the District ts rice 
which furnishes two great harvests in the year The sili corresjxinding 
to the a matt of Bengal is sown on low lands about June transplanted 
in the following month and reaped in November Its finer vaneties 
are sometimes comprised under the generic term of idht 1 he dhu or 
dus IS sown on high lands about March and reaped in July leaving 
the field ready for a cold weather crop of pulses or oil-sceds A third 
crop of rice called bao is grown on the borders of marshes or the 
banks of nvers being sown about Apnl and reaped in November 
1 his iS a long-stemmed variety and can keep i>ace m its growth with 
the nse of flood water The other crops include Indian com several 
vaneties of pulses, mustard grown as an oil seed sugar-cane, /iw or 
iietel leaf and cotton and mdigo raised only by the hili tribe oi Mlrfs 
lire sum tree (Machilus odoratissima) is an important object of attention 
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in the neighbourhood of villages, for the sake of the silkviorm that feeds 
on Its leaves. 

According to the most recent statistics, the area under cultivaUon in 
1883-^4 was 327 Z2I acres or less than one-hfth of the total area of 
the District though the greater part of the remainder is capable of 
tillage Crop area m 1883-84 — Rice 311 332 acres other food-grams 
including pulses, 5895 acres oilseeds 10,157 acres sugar-cane 4311 
acres tea, 40 532 acres other crops, 62 86g acres total 335,096 
acres of which 7875 acres produced two crops in the year Manure 
m the form of cow dung is only used for sugar-cane and other special 
crops Irrigation is adopted m the case of sdh nee when water can be 
easily obtained from natural watercourses It is not customary to allows 
land to lie fallow Spare land abounds on all sides and the present 
tenures are favourable to the cultivator As throughout the rest of 
Assam the State is the general landlord but the cultivators, either by 
contract or status possess a heritable and transferable nght in all land 
cultivated pennanently Dnder native rule, the mam source of revenue 
was a sort of capitation tax raised at the rate of 4s on each plough and 
3S on each lioe The first land settlement commenced m 1839 
assessed the revenue at is 6d an acre on rufiitoj moist lands, on 
which Stilt nee is grown and gd an acre on all other hnds In 
1844 these rates w'ere msed rLspectncIy to is lod and is. 4d At 
the present time bastu or homestead land jiajs 6s an acre rupit 
3s gd an acre and fann^hiti on winch aus nee and other crops are 
groan 3s an acre Iht average out-turn of padd> from an acre of 
nee land is estimated to amount to about 14 cats worth about jC2 
Jhis, after husking would give about 9 ewts of nee local]> worth 

jCz 

^/are Land — There is a verj large quantity of spare land in Sibsdgar 
and the present tenures are undoubtedl) favourable to the cultivator 
Waste lands for the extension of tea cultivation have been granted at 
very favourable rates, lliose granted to the Vssam Company were 
given rent free for twenty vears after the expiration of that term a rent 
is pavable of is. 2d \xt acre for three jears and thereafter 2s 3d per 
acre for a further period of twent) two years. All the ordinary arable 
lands in the District are held by the cultivators on a lease direct from 
Government 

Landless Labounng Classes — *1 here appears to be no tendency towards 
the growth of a separate class of day labourers in the District, neither 
renting nor possessing land of their own On the contrary the class 
who used formerly to cultivate the lands of others seems to be decreas 
mg m number and the want of labour is seriously felt Men who 
cultivate the fields of others are termed bandds and generally receive m 
exchange for their labour merely their food and clothing with a sraiU 
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allowance of monqr The Asaameae fonn a comparatively small 
i>art of the labourers en)p]o)ed in the tea-gardens, coolies being 
imported from Bengal for this purpose Those natives of the Dis 
tnct who do seek employment on the tea plantations generally have 
small {arms of their own on. which they cultivate sufficient for then 
own household wants. The Cacharfs furnish a considerable pro- 
portion of the labour on the tea-gardens Women and children are 
not largely employed in the fields except at the sowing and hanesting 
seasons. 

The rate of wages for ordinary unskilled labour is said to have doubled 
uithin the past twenty years, owing to the extension of tea cultnation 
*ind the demand for skilled labour has risen in a still greater proportion 
Indeed labour of all kinds requires to be imported from l^ngal A 
common day labourer is ixrocurable u ith difficulty at 6d a dav Male 
coolies on the tea-gardens are engaged at i os a month and women at 
8s. but these rates can be almost doubled by taking taskwork. A 
second rate bladrsmith or carpenter receues ^3 or ;^4 a month and 
a bncklayer jCi i'*s. 'I'he prices of food-grams base risen in like 
proportion TTie following are the rates for 1872 which were some 
what aboie the average of recent years — Common nee 7s. d per 
cwt pulses from 9s 9d to 13s per cwt oil, ;^2 6s per cwt salt 
10 8d per cwt In 1866 the year of the Orissa famine the price of 
common nee rose to 14s per cwt 

Sibsagar District is not esiierially exposed to either of the calamities 
of flood or drought 1 he vallev of the Brahmaputra is subject to 
annual inundation owing to the old embankments having been allowed 
to fall into a bad state of repair but it is not known that the general 
harvest of the District his ever been affecicd therebi I artul drought 
IS sometimes caused b\ deficitncv of local rainfall 1 he season of 18^7 
IS still remembered b\ the people as having resulted in a scareuj from 
this cause which raised the price of common un husked nee to 7s. 6d 
per cwt 1 he peojile mainlv dei>end for their food su{ ph on the sa/i 
nee crop and if this were to fail it would lie difficult to supply its 
] lace either from the other crops or by im]>ort ition 

Manufacturti tie — ^Ihe local industries are limited to the weaving 
of silk and cotton cloth the making of domestic utensils from brass 
and bell metal and a coarse description of jKittery J he silk cloth is 
woven of vanous degrees of fineness, and is divided into four classes 
— m^dnkurt the finest of all from ilie cocoons of a worm fed on the 
addhtn tree pdt from the Chinese silkworm fed on the mulberry 
mugd the 1 est known from a worm fed on the sum tree and tna 
which IS very coarse from a worm fed on the castor oil pUnt The 
finest raw silk, has been sold for as much as £^\ 16s yicr ymund but 
the manufacture has greatly fallen off in recent years owing to the 
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competition of cotton piece goods imported from Europe The brazient 
are almost entirely supported by a system of advances made by Mirwdri 
capitalists, at the rate of 6d per pound for brass and i& per pound for 
bell metal 

Commerce and Trade — The trade of the District, also, is mainl^ 
confined to the Mdrwirls. 1 he principal seats of commerce are Jorhat, 
Gola^hat, and Sibsdgar town. The two latter plates are the resort of 
large numbers of Ndgis dunng the cold season, who bring down ra« 
cotton and vegetables to batter for salt fish poultry and cattle. Cotton 
IS commonly exchanged for half its weight of salt There are no large 
annual fairs similar to those held m Lower Assam The pnncipal 
exports from the District are tea, silk, mustard seed cotton and jungle 
products the imports are salt, oil opium piece>goods, and miscella 
neous hardware. 

Tea —The cultivation and manufacture of tea is largely carried on by 
European capital and under European supervision and m this industry 
Sibsigar ranks as the fir t District in \ssara Proj;er being only surpassed 
in the whole of India by Cachar District in the Surma valley Ihe 
Assam Tea Company which commenced its operations in Lakhimpur 
had opened fifteen factories m Sibsagar bj 1852 with 2500 acres under 
cultivation and an out turn of 267 000 lbs. Soon after that date 
many private garden were taken up by European and natives and in 
1869 after the recovery from the panic caused by excessive speculation 
there were 1 10 gardens m cultivation managed by 53 European and 233 
native assistants and employing a monthly average of 13 399 imported 
and ,90 local labourers Ihe statistics for 1874 show 22 5^3 acres 
under cultivation out of a total of 108 050 acres taken up mostly 111 
fee simple and an out turn of 4,976 419 lbs. of tea, being an increase 

5541S98 lbs. on the previous year By 1883-84, the area under 
plant had increased to 40 532 acres and the estimated out turn (believed 
however to be excessive) to i milhon lbs the average out turn under 
mature plant being 335 lbs. per acre. 

1 he chief means of communication in the District are afforded by 
the Brahmaputra and Dhaneswari rivers, both navigable by steamers 
but the latter only dunng the rains. Ihe roads all follow the lines ot 
the alts or old embankments constructed hy forced labour under the 
Ahain kings. The Irunk Road, maintained by the Public Uurks 
Department, runs through the entire length of the District for a course ot 
133 milea the aggregate length of the District roads in 18S3 was 
returned at 420 miles of which 305 miles were classed as important 
W heeled conveyances are now in general use most of the roads having 
been bridged at nver crossings. 

Administration — The District administrative staff ordinarily consists 
of a Deputy Commissioner two A.ssistant and four Extra \ssistautCom 
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missioneis Distnct Engineer with two Assistants, Ciiil Su^eon and 
Superintendent of Police. In 1870^71 the total revenue of Sibsigar 
Distnct amounted to ^93 853 of which the land tax contnbuted 
j^43 976 or 47 per cent and ddMri or excise ^^42 090 or 46 per 
c-nt. the expenditure was £3^ 194, or about two-fifths of the revenue, 
and the item of cost and conveyance of opium absorbed ;;^I3 842 
which IS properly a debit against the revenue from excise By 1882 
the revenue had increased to ;^Z25 645 while the expenditure was 
994 As throughout the rest of Assam owing to the arcumstance 
that an assessment is made annually with the cultivators, the land tax 
IS a very elastic source of revenue, having increased from ^7013 in 
1840 to 120 in 1850 and ^^48758 m 1875 In 1883 there 
were 3 covenanted European officers stationed m the District, and 10 
magisterial and 7 ci\il and revenue courts open The regular and 
municipal police force consisted of 335 officers and men maintained 
at a cost of ;^6 188 showing i policeman to every 8 5 square miles of area, 
or to every 1106 of the population and an average cost of £2 3s 4d. 
per square mile and 4d per head of population There is no village 
watch or rural police in the Distnct In the same year the total number 
of persons convicted of any offence great or small was 458 or i to 
every 388 of the population By far the greater number of the con 
victions were for pettv offences. There is i jail at Sibsagar town, and 
Sub-divisional lock ups at Golagh^t and Jorhat In 1883 the daily 
average number of prisoners was 91 7 of whom 2 z were females the 
labounng convicts numbered 83 7 

As IS the case m Assam generally education until recently had made 
but little progress among the people In 1856 the number of schools 
in the District was only 12 attended by 794 pupils. The figures for 
i860 show a positive decrease but by 1870 the number of schools had 
nsen to 29 and the pupils to 1084 The reforms of Sir G Campbell 
by which the benefit of the grant m aid rules was extended to the 
village schools or paihsal&s have produced scanty effect in this part of 
the countiy In 1873, there were 39 schools under inspection attended 
by 1440 pupils. By 1883 the number of State aided and mspeaed 
schools had increased to 159, attended on the 31st March 1884 by 
5767 pupils. Indigenous vernacular unaided schools numbered 11 with 
177 pupils. Ihe Census Kepatt of i88x returned 2828 boys and 79 
girls as under instruction besides 6765 males and 171 females able to 
read and write but not under instruction Ihe chief educational 
estabUshments are the Government Elnglish school at Sibs6gar town, 
attended on 31st March 1884 by 224 pupils the JoThdt high school, 
with 255 pupils the Assam Company s school at Naztri, with 137 
pupils and the normal school with 13 pupils. 

Box administrative purposes, the District is divided into the 3 Sub^ 
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divisions of Sibs^ar Jorhat and GoUghi^ and into 4. t/idnds or police 
circles namelf Sibsigar Bartola Jorhdt and Golighit with outpost 
stations at Selung kamlaban and Dhansintnukh The number of 
mauzds or revenue collections of villages each under a mavz&ddr or 
revenue official, is 65 The only municipality m the District is Sibsdgar 
town 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Sibsigar like that of the rest of 
the Assam valley is comparatively mild and temperate Scarcely a 
single month passes without some rain, but the year may be roughly 
divided into two seasons — the dry and cold season, extending from 
October to the end of April, and the hot and rainy season occupying 
the remainder of the year Dense fogs prevail m the early mornings 
from November to February The prevailing direction of the wind is 
from the north-east, and it seldom rises above the strength of a 
moderate breeze The mean annual temperature at Sibsdgar town for 
a period of eight years ending 18S1 is returned at 73 3 F ranging 
from a mean monthly maximum of 83 5 in June to a mean mimmum 
of 58 6 m January The average annual rainfall for a period of twent) 
five years ending 188 r is returned at 94 67 inches, thus distnbuted — 
January to Ma> 2928 inches June to September 5847 mche 
October to December 6 92 inches. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers of a remittent and intermittent 
type, dysentery and diarrhoea pulmonic affections rheumatism 
cutaneous disorders, leprosj elephantiasis, and goitre Sporadic 
cases of cholera occur almost every year and in 1869 this disease 
made its appearance m an epidemic form from February to June, and 
IS reported to have carried off about 700 persions. Epidemic small pox 
breaks out about every fourth or fifth year being propagated by the 
practice of inoculation In 1883 out of a total number of 86^5 
deaths registered for the rurai tracts, 4241 were assigned to fevers, 183I 
to bowel complaints 1112 to cholera, and 2 ^ to small-pox The 
total rural mortality was at the rate of 24 02 per thousand for the rural 
population and lu the three towns of Sibsigar Jorhit and Goldghdt at 
the rate of 24 per thousand Three charitable dispensanes m the 
above towns afforded relief to 7701 in-door and outdoor patients 111 
1883-84. Since 1869 a terrible epizootic has been raging among the 
cattle and buffaloes of the District It is identiBed with the nnder 
pest of Europe and is supposed to have been introduced from Bengal 
The mortaUty has been very great, about two thirds of the total 
number of cattle having been carried off [For further information 
r^rdmg Sibsdgar Distnct, see 77 te SlattsAcal Account of Assam by W 
W Hunter voL i pp 227—287 (London Tnibner &. Co 1879) A 
Descriptive Account of Assam by W Robinson (1841) Report on the 
Province of Assam^ by A. J Moffat Mills (1854) the Assam Census 
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Bep0rt for x88r , and the several annual Administration and Depart 
mental Reports of the Assam Government] 

8ibfld^<-SulHlivision of Sibs^gar District, Assam comprising the 
two police circles {thd^) of Sibsdgar and Bartola Population (1881) 
1*9 166 residing in 648 villages, and occupying 20 771 houses 
Hmdus number 118 691 Muhammadans 6776 and others 3699 
Slbsdirar — Chief town and civil head-quarters of Sibs^r District 
Assam situated on the Dikhu nvcr 9 miles from the south bank of 
the Brahmaputra, in lat *6 59 10 N and long 94 38 10 e Popu 
lation (1881) 5868 namely Hindus, 4425 Muhammadans 1351 and 
Christians 92 Municipal income (1882-83) Sibsigar was 

one of the capitals of the Aham dynasty shortly after their conversion 
to Hinduism There still exists a magnificent tank covering an area 
of 1x4 acres with several old temples on its bank These works are 
said to have been constructed by Raji Sib Singh about the year 1722 
There are but few houses m the native town which are not m a dilaiH 
dated condition The bdsdr which runs along both banks of the Dikhu 
river has been greatl> improved of late >ears and contains many 
iron roofed houses and sev-eral good shops. I.aTgc dail) marke The 
public buildmgs, and the houses of the European residents are built 
along the embankment of the tank. Sibsagar is the seat of some nvcr 
trade The trading community consist chief!} of up-country Mdrnirls, 
who have their head-quarters in Sibs^gir town and branch shops at 
many of the laiger tea-gardens The exports *irc cotton nee and 
most important of all, tea the imports piece goods and brass-ware 
Durmg the cold season parties of Ndgas from the hills bring down 
raw cotton and v^etablcs to barter for salt pouUr) cattle and dned 
fish. Dunng the rainy season a small steamer plies on the Dikhu 
nver from Dikhumukh to Nazud, calling at Sibsdgnr 
SiddhApnr — Sub-division of North Kanara District Bombay 
Presidency situated m the south-east corner of the District \rea, 239 
square miles. Population (1872) 34 183 (1881)33658 namely males 
20446 and females 15212 occupying 5527 houses m 95 villages 
Hindus number 34 606 Muhammadans, 827 and others, 225 
Stddhipur is covered with hills in the west which in the south west 
Me thickly wooded and in the north west are bare The valleys 
among the western hills are generally full of gardens The centre of 
the Sub-division is a senes of low hills crossed by rich va]le>8 and 
many perennial streams In the east the hills are few and the country 
stretches m wide lairly wooded plains in parts dotted with sugar-cane 
and rice fields the extreme south-east is hilly and thickly wooded 
mostly wnth evergreen forests The small streams are of great value 
for garden irrigation. In the west the soil is red and in the valleys a 
nch alluvial mould In the east the soil is red m places, but is not rich. 
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The chief products are — ^rice sugar-cane, Bengal gram (Cicer anetinum) 
hUtki (Dolichos biflorus) areca nuts, pepper cardamoms betel leaves 
lemons, and oranges Except in the west where fever prevails dunng 
the later rams and the cold weather the Sub division is fairly health) 
and during the hot months the climate is agreeable In 1883 the 
Subdivision contained a cnminal courts police circles (thdn&s) 5 
regular police 47 men village natch {ekaukiddrs) 25 Land revenue 

^^9054. 

The forests of the bahy^dris are the best in this region They con 
sist mostly of fine evergreens admirable tor their girth and height 
The Siddh jpur forests have not been worked for profit trees required 
locally and for public works are alone felled 1 he only exception is 
sandal wood which when fit is cut by the Forest Department ITie 
felling and carrying charges are about per ton and the sale pnee 
ranges from ^^48 to ^£54 per ton Cants are general property other 
products, such as ni}robalans and soap-tiuts, are gathered by the Forest 
Department, 

Slddhipor — \illage and head-ciuarters of Siddhapur Sub-division 
North Kdnara District, Bombay Presidency situated about 20 miles 
west of Hondwar Population (1881) 1920 Di pensary and market. 

Blddliaitr — Pargana m Bara Banki District Oudh bounded on 
the north by Partibganj on the east by Surajpur on the south by 
Haidaigarh and Subeha and on the west by Satnkh par^tnas Area 
14 1 square miles of which 95 square miles are under cultivation 
Government land revenue ;^ii 986 The patina is divided into two 
sections north and south. Population (188 f) 82 699 namely Hindus, 
70019 Muhammadans 12680 number of villages 224 houses, 
12 177 The tract was originally in the hands of the Bhars who were 
expelled by the Muhammadans at the time of the invasion of Sayyid 
Sdlar Masdiid Say) ids still form a great part of the population 1 he 
pargand was first formed in the time of Akbar 

Slddhaur — Town in Bara Banki District Oudh and head-quarters 
of Siddhaur parganS situated 16 miles west of Bara Banki town in 
lat 26 46 N and long 81 26 10 e. Population (1881) 3520 
namelv Hindus 1811 and Muhammadans 1709. Number of houses 
743 School, registration office and post-office The village contains 
an old Sivaite temple and a Muhammadan mosque and tomb m 
memoiy of one kdzi Kutab at whicli fairs are held on the occasion of 
the Stva rain and the Id and Bakr Id festivals 

Biddheshwara. — Peak on the eastern frontier of Coorg m the 
Western Ghats, 10 miles from Stddhipur Lat xa 21 > long 76 3 
E. This hiU guards the pass by which the highlands of Coorg are 
entered from the east On the summit stands a temple dedicated to 
Siva. 
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SiddhMwar — Village at the foot of the Soraspur range whidi 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Cachar and Sylhet, Asaaniy 
on the south or left bank of the Birak nver There is a celebrated 
Hindu temple here and about the iSth March an annual fair is held, 
attended by 3000 persons. At the same time a religious gathering 
for bathing takes place on the opposite bank of the nver The place 
is traditionally stated to have been the abode of the famous Rtski 
Kapilamunf, a felloa worker of Patanjali the founder of one of the six 
systems of Hindu philosoph) 

Sidhaut. — Td!uk or Sub-division of Cuddajiah (kadap^) Distnct, 
Madras Presidency Area, 610 square miles. Population (1881) 
59076 namelv males 30015 and females 29 061 occupjmg 13237 
houses in 79 villages Hmdus number 55 202 Muhammadans 3866 , 
and Christians, S The soil is divided into red sandy and black 
To these mav be added saline and stony soils The best land is in the 
Penner (Ponnaiyar) \alle^ where water is easily obtained sinking 
wells. I ittle land is cuhirated except m the valleys owing to the 
hills by which the tdluk is cut up These hills are the I.AnkamaUai 
the Mallamakonda, and the Palkond^i ranges. In addition to the 
ordinary grams, the principal products are indigo and cotton The 
north west line of the Madras Railway traverses the southern por 
tion of the tUuk In 1883 the taiuk contained 3 criminal courts 
police circles 5 regular police 49 men Land revenue 

;^IOOOy 

Sidhaut {SidhAwat) — lown and head-quarters of Sidhaut taluk 
Cuddapoh (kadapd) Distnct Madras Presidency situated on the 
Penner (Pennar or Ponnan dr) nver in lat 14 27 56 N and long 79 
o 40 E Population (1881) 3816 residing in 784 houses The towm 
formerly belonged to Chitnail State and later to the Pathans of 
Cuddapah u was taken by Haidar Ah in 1779 In early Bntish 
times It was the capital of the District, and is now the head-quarters 
of a Deputy Collector and Magistrate Sidhaut is a place of some 
importance and of considerable sanctity Owing to fancied resem 
blance in its position on the Penner and to the relative position 
of some neighbouring \illages and nvers it is sometimes known as 
Dakshna Kdst or the Southern Benares It is notable for its 
melons. 

Sldhpur — Town in Baroda State Gujarat Bombay situated on 
the Saraswati nver in lat 23 55 30 n long 72 26 £ Population 
(1^72) 3534 Sldhpur 1$ a very old town and a place of Hmdu 
pilgrimage. 

SldlagllAta {Sidiagatta) — Tdluk in Kolar Ihstnct, Myswe State 
Area, 163 square miles, of which 78 are cultivated Population (1671) 
01849 (1881)60807 namely 010^529798 and females 31,009 
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Hindus number 58885 Muhammadans, 1839 and Christians, 83 
Land revenue (1883) exclusive of water rates, ;^ix8io Forms the 
upper valley of the Pipaghni nver In 1883 the contamed 
I cnminal court police circles (iAdnds) 6, regular police 54 men, 
village watch (chauAiddrs) 591 

Sldla^h&ta. — Town and municipality in Koldr District Mysore 
State , situated in lat 13 23 40 n and long 77 54 41 £■ 30 miles 
northwest of kolar town Head-quaiters of the Sidh^hita td/uk 
Population (1881} 5804, namely Hmdus 506a Muhammadans, 740 
and Christians 2 Said to have been founded in 1524 by Sivangi 
Oauda a freebooter whose family extended their power and held the 
place for 87 years. Afterwards it passed successively through tbe 
hands of the Mar^thas the Mughals, and the pdlegdr of Chik ballapur 

Sldll — One of the Dwirs or submontane tracts forming the Eastern 
Dwirs of Goilpdri District Assam \rea, 361 square miles reserved 
forest area 68 square miles including several \aluable forests of sal 
timber cultivated area, 41 77 square miles. Population (1881) 23 657 
Sldll like the rest of the Dwar tract, was ceded to the British at the 
dose of the Bhutdn war of 1864-65 In 1870 a settlement for seven 
years was Buide with the Raja at a land revenue of j^^i939 but this 
amount was never actuall) collected and the estate was forthwith, at the 
Rijd s request, placed under the Court of Wards under w hose manage 
ment it has continued ever since In 1877 when the first settlement 
expired a change was introduced m the s>stem of management. The 
tract was divided into five mau ds or village circles, each placed under 
a maazadar who collects the rents direct from the cultivators to whom 
annual leases are given for the land they actually cultivate as in the 
Assam vallej Twenty per cent of the net collections are made over 
to the Raja Oaunnarayan Deb In 1881-82 the net receipts amounted 
to .!^353 i 

S^grur OhAt, the corrected spellingfor Si.GHi/R (fv) — Mountain 
pass m the biflgiri Hills, Madras Presidency 

Slhonda. — Ancient and decayed town m Banda District, North 
Western Provinces situated near the nght bank of the Ken nver a 
short distance to the nght of the Banda Kilmjar road distant from 
Binda town 11 miles south Population (1881) 1277 chiefly 
Muhammadans Local tradition declares that the town possessed 
great importance dunng the heroic period but the remains belong 
chiefly or entirely to Muhammadan times Capital of an important 
Division under tbe Mughals. In 1630 a.d the rebel Khin Jahan 
fell at this place in battle against the imperial troops. Sihonda has 
been gradually declining since the days of Aumngzeb It is said to 
have once contained 700 mosques and 900 wells all the former have 
disappeared except 4 and most of the latter are now choked up 
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Rums of A lai:ge fort on a neighbounng htll , a temple to Devi Angales> 
wan crowns another height near the town Village school Sihonda 
was formerly the head-quarters of a tahdl which after the Mutiny was 
removed to the neighbounng village of Ciman 

Sihor— Town in Bhaunagar State kithiiwar Bombay Presidency 
situated in lat ai 42 n and long 72 i 45 e. alwut 13 miles 
west of Bhaunagar loan, on the slope the Sihor range of hills 
Called in former times Singhpur or Singhpurf the lion city A stili 
more ancient name is Sdraswatpur It formed the capital of the 
Bhaunagar branch of the Gohel Rdjputs until Bhaunagar town was 
founded. The old sue of the city is about half a mile to the south 
Population {1881) 9528 namely Hindus, 7511 Muhammadans, 1249 
Jams, 764 and Parsis 4 Sihor is famous for its brass and copper 
work snuff and mortar {ehumm) The d\ers are numerous and 
skilful and dye womens scars es {sidlis) with sanous colours but they 
are especially famous for their chocolate dye Sihor is also a great place 
for oilpressers. Two boys and one girls school Station on the 
Bhaunagar-Gondal Railway 

Sihor — Town m Bhoyiil State, Central India. — S« Sehore. 

Sihori. — Petty State m Rewa Kintha, Bombay Presidency \rea 
151^ square miles The State is watered by the Mahi Mesri and 
Goma nvers Furrowed by ravines and much of the land near the 
riier covered with brushwo^ The culuiated parts are rich yielding 
cotton, nee millet, and gram The chief is named Suda P-irmar Nar 
Smghjl Esuinated revenue ;^i4oo of which ;^48o is paid as tnbute 
to the Gaeknir of Baroda. 

Slfaorl— Central /aist/ or Subdivision of Jabalpur (J iibbulpore) 
Distnet, Central Provinces, Area, 1197 square miles number of towns 
and villages, ,25 houses, 51 772 Population (1881) 192 722 namely 
10316896387 and females 96 33^ average densiti of population 161 
persons per square miie Of t^ total area of the 1 1 1 square 

miles are held revenue free leaving the assessed area at 1086 square 
miles. Of these 526 square milea are returned as under cultivation 
265 square miles as cultivable but not under tillage and 295 square 
miles as uncuhivable waste The total adult agnculuiral population 
(male and female) was returned in 1881 at 69 296 or 35 96 per cent 
of the whole population of the /aAst/ Average area of cultivated and 
cultivable land available for each adult agncultunst, 7 acres Total 
Government land revenue including local rates and cesses levied on 
the land j£ig 754, or is 2|d per cultivated acre Total rental 
including cesses, paid by the cultivator ^^57 732 or 2s. 4|d per culti 
vated acre In 1883 the iahsil contained 1 criminal and 3 civil courts, 
3 police circles {tidnds) and 4 outpost stations (cAauAis) regular policy 
79 men rural police {ehauklddrs)^ 476 
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Bfllor&. — 1 own and municipahty m Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District 
Central Provinces and head-quarters of Sihori tahAl situated in lat 
33° *9 N and long 80 9 e- 27 miles from Jabalpur city on the 
road to Mirzdpur 4 miles north of the Hiran river and 2^ miles from 
Sihoii station on the Jabalpur extension of the East Indian Railua} 
Population (1881) 5736 namel> Hindus 4820 Muhammadans* 
783 Jains 119 and others 14 Municipal income (1882-83) 
^^258 of which denved from taxation average incidence 

of taxation 9§d per head Sihord does a bnsk trade m gram and 
country produce 

Slhraii {TirorJC) — Town in Bhandird Distnct Central Provinces 
situated in lat 21 24 N and long 79 58 e. 30 miles north-east of 
Bhandar^ town lopulation (1881) 2781 namelj Hindus, 2476 
Muhammadans 200 Kabfrpanthis 82 Jams 2 non Hmdu aborigines, 
21 Cotton cloth of infenor qualit) is manufactured A large tank 
south of the town always contains water Gcnernment school and 
]x>hce outpost 

ByaAcpIir — Petty State m the Jhaldwir dnision of Kdthiiwir 
Bombay Presidency —See SEjAKPtR 

Syaull— illage in Kora ialml hatehpur District situated in lat 
23 59 28 N long 80 30 45 E. Population (1881) 2807 pre 
\ ailing caste Rajput 

SydwaL — Taluk of Ldrkhana Sub-division Shtkaipur Smd Bombay 
Presidency Area 192 square miles Population (1881) 18362 
namely males 10003 and females 8339 occupying 2495 houses m 86 
villages Muhammadans number 16 666 Sikhs 904 and Hindus 
792 In 1882-83 the area assessed for land rescnue was 65 875 acres. 
\rea under actual cultnation 31 616 acres Revenue, ^£6382 

8\]T1 — Village in the Gdro Hills Distnct, Assam on the Sameswari 
river wnth a considLrable popul tion engaged m fishing In the 
neighbourhood arc coal mines, which were at one time worked by the 
Mahirdj^ of Susing Se^e^al curious caverns are situated in the lime- 
stone formation of the Sameswan mer The largest of these is in the 
neighbourhood of Siju village Ihe entrance is about 20 feet high 
with a spacious dome shaped chamber within A small stream tnckles 
through the cave which has been explored for a whole day without 
the stream having been traced to its source The cave is filled with 
swarms of bats 

Blkandardbid {Secunderaldi ) — Northwestern iahsU of Buland 
shahr Distnct, North estem Prov inces comprising the three pargan&s 
of Sikandanibid D4dn and Dankaur stretching inland from the 
cast KanV of the Jumna (Jamun4) and watered by two branches of the 
Ganges Canal The East Indian Railway traverses the takAl from 
end to end, with two stations (at Sikandarabad and Dddn) Area of 
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htJksU, 524 square nules, of nhicb 370 are cultivated Fopulattcui 
<i88t) 236,066, namely males 127 442 and females 108 624 Hindus 
numbtt 196932 Muhammadans, 38 612 Jams 495, and others, 
27 Of the 415 towns and villages, 248 contain less thnn five hundred 
inhabitants 124 between five hundred and a thousand 41 between 
Mie thousand and five thousand and 2 upwards of five thousand 
inhabitants. Land revenue (1872) ^^28 996 total Government 
revenue ^^32 173 rental paid by cultivators, ^^76 132 In 1883 the 
tahsit contained 2 criminal courts number of police circles {tMnds) 
8 strength of regular police 91 men village watch or rural police 
{chaukidArs), 638 

Slkftndardib&d {SecunderAMd) — lown and municipality m Buland 
sbahr District North Western Provinces, and bead-quarters of Sikan 
daiibad takuL Situated on the Delhi branch of the Grand Trunk 
Road, m lat 28 27 10 n and long 77 44 40 e. 10 miles east 
of Bulandsbahr town the station on the East Indian Railway is 4 
miles south of the town Population (18S1) 16479 namely males 
8702 and females 77^7 Hindus, 10094 Muhanimidans 6050 
Jams 320 and others, 15 Municipal income (1883-84) 1105 of 

which ;^9r2 was derived from taxation average incidence of taxation 
IS. ijd per head Two good hazdn^ the centre of the Joc-il trade in 
cotton, sugar and gram Founded b) Sikandar Lodi in 1498 head 
quarters of a mahal under Akbar centre of the fief of Najib-ud 
dauid Saadat Khin \iceroy of Oudh attacked and defeated the 
Mardtha force here in 1,36 The Jat armv of Bhartpur encamped 
at Sikandarabad in 1764 but Red across the Jumna (Jamund) on the 
death of Suraj Mall and defeat of Jawihir Singh Station of Perron s 
brigade under the Marathds Occupied bv Colonel James Skinner 
after the battle of Aligarh During the Mutiny of 1857 the neighbour 
mg ( ujars Rajputs and Muhammadans attacked and plundered 
Sikandardbid but Colonel Greatheds column relieved the town on 
September 27th 1857 Tihsilt and police station charitable dispen 
sar> vernacular aehooL Several small mosques and temples. Kesi 
dence of Munshf I^ikshman Sanip a large landholder and honoraiy 
magistrate Manufacture of fine muslins for turbans, scarves and native 
dresses. 

Sikaadardbfid. — Town and cantonment in the Nudm s Dominions 
— See Secunderabao 

Sltautdarpur — Par^nd m I mo tahtU L nao District Oudh 
bounded on the north by Panar on the east by 1 . nao on the south by 
Harha, and on the west by Cawnpur District in the North Western 
Provinces. Area 58J square miles, or 3 7 453 acres Population (1881) 
31,416 namely males 14923 and females 16493 Chief products 
baldy and sugar-cane Government land revenue, j^sSo; or an 
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average assessment of 3s i^d. per acre The par^nd compnses 51 
villages, of which 4S are in the hands of Purihar Rajputs, The 
history of this clan is thus descnbed in Mr Elliotts Ckromdts of 
Unao pp 5ft-6o — 

The present Punhars in Linao Distnct inhabit the patgand of Sarosi 
or as It has recently become habitual to call it Sikandarpur Accord 
mg to their own traditions, they came from a place called Jigini (which 
IS not to be found on the map) or Srinagar t e Kashmir From that 
high hill country they were driven — we know not by what cause — to 
inhabit the sandy plains of Mdnidr Expelled thence ihej were broken 
into innumerable little principalities which found no abiding place and 
ha\e undergone continual changes, till we meet with a small portion of 
the clan who settled comparatively a short time ago in a little corner 
of Oudh and even here the name of the beautiful vallej from which 
they came ten centuries ago is still common in the mouths of men 

The story of the settling of the ancestors of the clan m Sarosi is 
thus told Alxiut three hundred years ago in the time of Humdyiin 
Fmperor of l>elhj a Dikhit girl from Purenda was married to the son of 
the Punhar Rdja who li\cd at Jigini across the Jumna The bnde 
groom came with a l-irgu escort of his friends and brotherhood to 
celebrate the marriage and the party on their journey passed through 
Sarosi As they sat down nround a well (the site of which is siill 
shown) they asked who were the lords of the fort which stood not far 
off They were told that the fort was held by Dhobis (washermen) 
and other Sudras who owned the neighbouring country The pro- 
cession then went on to Purenda, and returning conducted the bnde 
to her home Just before the Uoli festival a iiart\ headed by Bhage 
Singh returned, waited for the evening of that notous feast and then 
when the guards of the fort were heavy with wine and no danger was 
looked for suddenly attacked and slaughtered them and made them 
selves masters of the fort and the surrounding country 

Bhag£ Singh bad four sons and they divided the eighty four villages 
he had conquered at his death Asis and Salhu the two eldest sons 
took the largest portion of the estate — twenty villages filling to the 
former and forty two to the latter The third son Manik was a 
devotee and refused to be troubled with worldly affairs All he asked 
for was one village on the banks of the Ganges where he might spend 
his life in worship and wash away his sms three times a day m the 
holy stream. Ihe youngest son Bhuledhan was quite a bov at the 
Ume of his father's death and took what share his brothers chose to 
give him and they do not seem to have treated him badly 

'The law of pnmogemture did not exist among the family Every 
son, as he grew up and married, claimed his right to a separate share 
of hts fathers inheritance, and thus the ancestral estate constantly 
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dwindled as fresh slices were cut off it, till at last the whole fainilj 
were a set of impoverished gentlemen a ho kept up none of the digniQr 
which had belonged to the first conquerors, Bhagd Smgh and his sons 
For SIX generations they stagnated thus no important event marking 
their history till the time of Hira Smgh ITie family property in his 
time had grown very small and he had five sons to divide it amongst 
and to add to his misfortunes he was accused of some crime thrown 
into prison at haizab^d and loaded with chains With the chains on 
his legs he escaped arrived safel) at Sarosi and lay m hiding there 
His pride being thus broken he resolved to send his third son 
Kalandor Smgh to take service in the Coni]>an> s arm) He rose to 
be Subahddr Major in the 49th Regiment of Native Infantry and in 
this position through hts supjiosed influence with the Resident became 
a very considerable man He knew that os long as he was at hand, 
no chakladar or governor would venture to treat the Punhar ^mlnddrs 
with injustice but on his death they would be again at the mere) of 
the local authorities He therefore collected all the members of the 
brotherhood who were descended from Asis and persuaded them to 
mass their divided holdings nommallv into one large estate of which 
Ins nephew Ghulab Smgh should be iIil representative idlukddr so 
that while in realitv each small shareholder retained sole possession 
of his own share the) should present the appearance of a powerful 
and united taluk making Chulab Smgh their nominal head Thus the 
ehalladirs would be afraid to touch a man who seemed to hold so 
large an estate though in reality he onl) enjo) ed a small portion of it 
Ihe brotherhood consented to this and from 1840 till the Bntish 
annexation the estate was held in the name of ( hulib Smgh alone 
and the) had no further trouble from the oppressions of the chakladdrs 

SlkaTldarpttr — I own m B^nsdih tahsil Ballia District North 
Uestern Irovmces situated in lat z6 o 18 n and long 84 05 
45 E 3 miles from the right bank of the k ogra, 1 4 miles from Bansdih 
and 24 mites from Ballia town Population (1881) 702/ namely 
Hindus 4349 and Muhammadans 26,8 The town was founded in 
the 15th centur) dunng the reign of Sikandar 1 odi of Jaunpur after 
whom It was named Its former ini|)ortancc is attested by the ruins 
of a large fort, and of houses extending over a large area. Its 
decadence is locally ascribed to the wholesale migration of the 
inhabitants to Patnd, but nothing is known ns to the cause or even the 
date of this abandonment The local market is still famous for its 
atar of roses and other essences, of which there is a considerable 
export to Bengal Police station, post-office and middle-class school 
Por police and conservancy puq[xjses, a small house tax is raised, which 
realized j^86 in 1881-82 

Slkandra. ’-Village m \gra tahsil Agra District, Northwestern 
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Provinces, situated m !at 27 la 59 n and lon^ 77 59 34 e. 

5 miles north west of Agra aty on the Muttra road. Population 
(1881) 1745 Founded by Sikandar Lodi of Jaunpur who built a 
palace here m 1495 now chiefly noticeable as contammg the 
tomb of Akbar commenced by that monarch and finished by his son 
Jafaingir in 1613 Fergusson describes the mausoleum as the most 
characteristic of Akbar’s buildings It is quite unlike any other tomb 
m India erected before or since, and the design is believed by Feigusson 
to be borrowed from a Hindu or more correctly a Buddhist model 
It IS surrounded by an extensive ^rden of 150 acres, still kept m 
order and is approached on each side by aTchwa>8 of red sandstone, 
the pnnapal gateway being of magnificent proportions 

In the centre of this garden on a raised platform, stands the tomb 
Itself of a pyramidal form The lower terrace measures 320 feet each 
way exclusive of the angle towers It is 30 feet in height and pierced 
by ten great arches on each face and with a larger entrance adorned 
with a mosaic of marble in the centre 

On this terrace stands another far more ornate measuring 186 feet 
on each side and 14 feet 9 inches m height A third and fourth, of 
similar design, and respectively 15 feet a inches and 14 feet 6 inches 
high stand on tins all these being of red sandstone: Vtithin and 
above the last is a white marble enclosure 157 feet each way or 
externally just half the length of the lowest terrace its outer wall entirely 
composed of marble trelUsrwork of the most beautiful patterns. Inside^ 
It IS surrounded by a colonnade or cloister of the same material in the 
centre of which on a raised platform is the tombstone of the founder 
a splendid piece of the most beautiful Arabesque tracery This how 
ever is not the true burial place but the mortal remains of the great 
king repose under a far plainer tombstone m a vaulted chamber in the 
basement, 35 feet square exactly under the simulated tomb that adorns 
the summit of the mausoleum 

I he total height of the building now is a little more than xoo feet 
to the top of the angle pavilions and a central dome, 30 or 40 feet 
higher which is the proportion that the base gives seems just what is 
wanted to make this tomb as beautiful in outline and in proporUon as 
It 18 in detail Had it been so completed it certainly would have 
ranked next to the Taj among Indian mausolea. 

An asylum was established at Sikandia m 1837-38 for the orphans 
whose parents had perished in the temble famine of that year The 
orphanage is still maintained by ttie Church Mission Society 

Slkaudis. — ^Village m Fhdlpur (ahAl Allahibad Distnct, North. 
Western Provinces situated in lat 25 35 15 n long 8a r 6 £. 
Population (1881) 2005 About a mile north west of the village is the 
tomb of Mahmtid of Ghazni s &mous general Sayyid Sddr Masaiid, at 

V/\ V 9 U 
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wh^h 3 fair is held every May attended by about 5^000 Muhani 
madan {Hlgntns 

fllkandra — South-eastern tahH/ of Aligarh District, North 
Western Provinces comprising the parganAs of Sikandra and AVaxib^ 
and consisting chiefly of a fertile upland plain, watered m every 
direction by distributaries of the Ganges Canal Area, 342 square 
miles, of which 333 are cultivated Population (1881) 175 873 
namely males 96 099, and females 79»774- Hmdus, 155 890, Muh^ 
madans, 19616 Jams, 366 others 1 Of the *45 villages 
in the tahAl 140 contam less than five hundred inhabitants 63 
between flie hundred and a thousand 43 between one and five 
thousand and i upwards of ten thousand inhabitants. Land revenue 
at the time of the last Settlement Report, ;;^3873 or including local 
rates and cesses levied on land ^^4260 In 1884 the taksUl contained 
I cnmina] court, with 4 police circles {flt&nds) strength of regular 
pcfltce, 74 men rural police or village watch {fhauldd&n') 356 

Siloffidrft R&O — ^Town and municipality in Aligarh Distnct North 
Western Provinces, and head-quarters of ‘^ikandra Rao tahAl situated 
m laL 37 41 10 N and long 78 25 15 e. on the Cawnpur road 
23 miles south-east of Koil Population (1881) 10 193 namely males 
5109, and females 5084 Hmdus number 5552 Aluhammadans 
4606 and Jams, 35 Municipal income (1883^4) ;^79r of which 
vas derived from octroi average incidence of taxation is. 3|d 
per head of population (12 171) within municipal limits Sikandra 
Rio is a squ^id poor looking town on a low badly-drained site A 
great swamp spreads eastward attaining a length of 4 mdes during the 
rains Founded in the 15th century by Sikandra Lodi and afterwards 
given m jdgir to Rao Kbin an Afghin from which circumstances the 
town denves its compound name Dunog the Mutiny of 1857 Ghaus 
Khin of Sikandra Rao was one of the leading rebels and held K.01I as 
deputy for Walidid Khin of Mitigarh Kundan Singh a Pundir 
Rijput, did good service on the Bntish side, and held the pargand as 
Niaim Mosque dating from Akbar’s time mined house in the town 
once the residence of the Muhammadan governor TaksUi police 
station, post-office school dispensary 

Sikar— Town and chiefslup in the ShaikhiKati district of Jaipur 
State Rijputina Population (1881) 17 739 namely males 9418 and 
females 8321 Hmdus number 11890 Muhammadans^ 5117 and 
others;, 732 Sikar chiefship is a feudatory of Jaipur and pays a 
tribute of ;^4ooo a year Estimated revenue ;^8o 000 The town 
IS fortified and is distant 72 miles north west from Jaipur aty Post 
office. 

ffllchar— Town and fort in Benares Distnct, North Western Pro- 
fioces, situated on the left bank of the Ganges nearly opposite 
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Chun^r in lat 25 8 N,and long 83 53 E. Garrisoned m 1781 by 
the rebellious Bijd ChAit Singh, but stormed b> the British under 
Lieutenant PoIhilL 

Sikkim. — Native State in the Eastern Himalaya Mountains 
bounded on the north and north-east by Tibet on the south-east by 
Bhutin on the south by the British District of DiijiUng and on the 
west by Nep^ Situated between 27 9 and 37 58 k lat and 
between 88 4 and 89 e. long , covenng an area of about X550 
square miles with an estimated population of 7000 The capital is 
Tumlong, where the Rdjd resides during the winter and spnng usually 
going to his estates at Chumbi in Tibet in summer to avoid the heavy 
rains of Sikkim The Tibetan name for Sikkim is Dingjing or Dema- 
and for the people Dtunjeng Mars the Gdrkha name for the 
lieople of Sikkim (which has been adopted by English writers) is 
L^cha but they call themselves Rang according to Mr Clements 
Markham 

Fhy steal Aspects — The whole of Sikkim is situated at a considerable 
elevation within the Himilayan mountain zone Between Dirjiling 
and Tumlong the mountains are generall} lower than those of Dii^iling 
Itself North of Tumlong the passes into Tibet have been recently 
visited by Mr Blanford and Mr Edgar and found to be of great 
height The most southerlv of these passes (as descnbed by Mr 
Markham in the introduction to his Tibet second edition, 1879) is 
that of Jeylep la about 50 miles beyond Tumlong 1 3 000 feet aboie sea 
level The two next to the north are those of Guatiula and Yak la, the 
latter 14 000 feet high these Mr Markham says are rarely interrupted 
by snow for manv da%s, and form the easiest route into the Cbumbi 
\alle> of Tibet Farther to the north is the Cho-la Pass, 15 000 feet 
high on the direct road from 1 umlong to Chumbi The Yak la, Cho-la 
and Jeylep-la Passes cross the lofty spur of the Himalayas separating the 
Cbumbi and Tlsta i-alleys. Then comes the Tankra la Pass 16 083 feet 
high the most snowy pass in Sikkim 

Sikkim is drained bi the nver Fista, and its affluents the Lachen 
the I^chung the Bun Kanjit, the Moing the Rangn, and the Rangchu 
The Am machu nses near Panjong at the foot of the Chamalhan Peak 
(23 929 feet) and flows through the Chumbi valley which is a strip oi 
Tibetan temtoiy separating Sikkim from Bhutdn In this lower part 
of Its course the Am machu passes into the British District of Jalpii 
gun, under the name of the Torsha The rivers of Sikkim generally 
run m very deep ravines between the mountains and the ascent from 
the bank for l^e frist thousand feet, is almost preapitous All the 
nvers are very rapid. According to Dr Hookers measurement the 
Ranjft, in a course ol 23 miles between the above the Kulhait 
nver and that at the cane-bridge below DirjIUng falls 987 feet, whilst 
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the T£sti fiUls 881 feet m about xo miles, and flows in places at the rote 
of 14 miles an hour 

Near Mmtugoug are some copper mmes, worked by Nepilese. Mr 
Edgar {Report on a Visit fy and the Ttkfan Rronher 18741 p 84) 
found that the Bhutid population are superstitiously averse to any 
search for metals below the earth s surface , and consequently little is 
known erf" the mineral resources of the country Mr Edgar however, 
was of o{>imon that e\ery mine is abandoned long before the vein of 
ore has been exhausted 

The valleys and slopes of this mountainous land are clothed with 
dense jungle the vegetation m which vanes according to the clevatmn 
from the cotton, banian fig, and other tropical trees nhich are found 
in the lower zones to the fir rhododendron and d«-arf bamboo 
which appear above the level of 10 000 feet The bamboo grows to 
enormous size, often attaining a diameter of 7 to 9 inches The canes 
used m the construction of the well known Himdlayan cane badges 
grow principally in the bamboo jungles The cane is found of the 
diameter of 1^ to a inches 'ind a single piece was once traced through 
the jungle by Colonel C auler (SiAim Mountain and Jungle If'ar/are 
1873 P 13) for a distance of 80 yards without finding the end 

The wild animals are the same as those found in the jungles of 
Darjiling Travellers in Sikkim suffer greatlj from the pipsa and 
from the leeches which abound everywhere Colonel Gawler writes 
of them *The jungles are infested aith leeches which penetrate 
loosely woven clothes, and depnve the wearer of a good deal of 
blood before he finds them out They get far up the noses of horses 
goats, etc and cannot be removed without subjecting the poor animal 
to a couple of days without water which being afterwards offered to 
him the leeches also want to dnnk and maj be seized If the leeches 
are allowed to remain the animals become reduced to a skeleton 

History — Sikkim was known to early Eurojiean travellers, such as 
Horace della 1 enna and Samuel \ an de Putte under the name of 
Bratnaskon {see Markhams Tibet p. 64) whilst Bogle called it 
Demojong Local traditions assert that the ancestors of the Rdjfb 
of Sikkim originally came from the neighbourhood of I hasa in Tibet, 
and settled at Gantak About the middle of the 16th century the 
bead of the family was named Pencho Namgay and to him repaired 
three Tibetan monks professors of the Dupka (or Red Cap ) sect 
of Buddhism who were disgusted at the predominance of the Galukpa 
sect in lihet These f^mas, according to Mr Edgar’s Report sue 
ceeded in converting the I epchas of Sikkim to their own fiuth and 
m making Pencho Aamgay Riji of the land The avaidrs of two 
o( these Lamas are now the heads respectivelv of the great monas- 
teries of Pemiongchi and Tassiding In 1788 the Gdrkhas invaded 
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SiUcim, in the governorship of the Morang, and only retued m 1789, <ai 
the Tibetan Covemnient ceding to them a piece of temtoiy at the head 
of the Koti Pass. But m 179a on a second invasion of Tibetan tern 
tory by the Gdrkhas, an immense Chinese army advanced to the support 
the Tibetans, defeated the GUrkhas, and dictated terms to them 
almost at the gates of Khatmandu 

On the breaking out of the Nepdl war in 1814, Major latter at the 
head of a Bntish force occupied the Morang, and formed an alliance 
with the Rijd, of Sikkim, who gladly seized the opportunity of revenging 
himself on the Giirkhas At the close of the war, m 1816 the Rijd 
was rewarded by a considerable accession of temcory which had been 
ceded to the British by Nepdl and by the usual guarantee of protec 
tion In February 1835 the Rdji ceded Dirjfhrg to the British, and 
received a pension of ;;^3oo per annum m acknoviledj,ment thereof 

There was, however a standing cause of quarrel between the 
Rdj^ and the paramount power due to the prevalence of slavery m 
Sikkim the Rdjds subjects were inveterate kidnappers and the 
Raja himself was most anxious to obtain from the British authonties 
the restoration of runaway slaves With some absurd notion of enforcing 
the latter demand two gentlemen (Dr Campbell, the Superintendent of 
Ddrjfling, and Dr Hooker the famous naturalist) were seized m 1849, 
whilst travelling in Sikkim, and detained for six weeks As a punish 
ment for this outrage the Rdja s pension was stopped and a piece of 
territory including the lower course of the 1 ista and the Sikkim tardt 
was annexed 1 he practice however of kidnippmg Bengdlt subjects 
of the British Crown wxs not discontinued and two specially gross 
cases in i860 led to an order from Calcutta that the Sikkim temtory 
north of the Ramman river and west of the Bun Ranjit should be 
occupied until restituuon was made Colonel C awler at the head of a 
British force with the Hon Ashlev Eden as envoy advanced into 
Sikkim and proceeded to Turn long when the Rdja was forced to make 
full restitution and to sign another treaty in March 1861 which secured 
the Tights of free trade of protection for travellers and of road maknig 

Since the ratification of this treaty relations with Sikkim have been 
uniformly fnendly and the country has been repeatedly explored by 
travellers, who have followed m the footsteps of Dr Hooker In 1873 
the Raji of Sikkim accompanied by his brother and mmister Changzed 
Rabu (a man of great abilities and predominating influence) and other 
members of his family paid a visit to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
at Ddrjfling and in the follow ng winter Mr Edgar C S 1 returned 
the Rijds visit, as the representative of the Bengal Government and 
obtain^ the materials for the valuable Report quoted above. 

PopulatioKy etc — The population of Sikkim was estimated by Dr 
Campbell at 7000 , of whom about 3000 are Lepchas, ?ooo Bhutias, 
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and xooo Limbus. Eastward of the Tfsta, G>lonel Gawler found some 
Tibetans. The Buddhist monks — each monastery under its own head 
Lama— form a numerous and influential section of the population 
The chief villages are Tumlong (the capital) and Gantak the chief 
monastenes are those of Labrong near Tumlong Pemiongchi and 
Tassidmg The head of the I.abrong monastery is called the Kupgain 
Lama and Mr Edgar states that he is also the supenor of Pemiongchi 
and of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries of Sikkim On the Turn 
long Hill, besides the Kajd s palace, there are a number of other sub- 
stantially built houses belonging to the various officials of the State 
Each house is surrounded by some cultivated land, m which are gene- 
rally a few clumps of bamboos or fruit trees. During the rainy season, 
many of these houses are vacant, the offiaals being absent with the 
Rdjd at Chumbi in Tibet The house of the Kazi at Gantak is 
descnbed as a very ornamental building of aattle and dab raised on 
stout posts. 

Agriculturt Land Tmurts and Revenue System — The chief culti 
vated crops in the valleys and m the deanngs on the hills of Sikkim 
are nheat, buckwheat, barley marud maize, and a little nee but 
no more grain is grown than suffices for local consumption. Car 
damoms and oil-seeds are cultn-ated m the low valle}s in the extreme 
west of the State Plantains, oranges and other fruits are grown 
m the gardens. Cattle and ponies are imported from *1 ibet 
Between Pemiongchi and the little Kanjit, there is a cunous tract of 
level country descnbed b) Mr Edgar as a great even ledge several square 
miles in extent with hills rising abniptl} from it on three sides, whilst 
on the fourth side there is a preapitous fall of many hundred feet 
The soil of this plain is exceedingly nch as it catches all the silt of the 
upper hills and every inch of it is highly cultivated, chiefly with 
cardamoms, oil seeds, and other valuable crops 

Mr Edgar gives the following interesting account of the revenue 
system and land tenures — 

There are twelve Kizis m Sikkim and several other officers with 
various names exercise junsdiction over specific tracts of land Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the peo^^e settled 
on the lands within his jurisdiction and as for as I can make out, 
keeps the greater portion for himself pa>ing over to the Riji a certain 
fixed ointnbutton. At the same time he has no propnetaiy nght m 
the lands, tboqgb the Kizjs have at leastf a kud of hereditary title to 
their office The Kizis and other officers exercise limited avii and 
criminal junsdrction within the lands the revenue of which they collect, 
all important cases being referred to the Riji, and decided by Changsed 
(the minister) and the Drains, who are at present three in number 
The cultivators have no title to the soil and a man can settle down 
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and cultivate any land he may find unoccupied without any foimabty 
whatever , and when once he has occupied the land, no one but the 
Rd)i can turn him out But the Bijd can eject him at any time and 
if he should cease to occupy the land, he would not retain any hen 
upon It There is a kmd of tenant-^ht however under which culti 
vators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted improvements Thus as 
It was explained to me a man who has terraced a piece of hillside 
could not sell the land but is allowed to sell the right of using the 
terraces This custom is acknowledged not to be absolutely a right, 
but more of the nature of an indolence on the part of the Riji, by 
whom It was allowed to grow up for the sake of convemence 

The land is not assessed, and pays no revenue. The assessment is 
on the revenue-payer personally 1 think that in theory he is allowed 
the use of the s land m order that he may hve and be able to 
render to the R^jd the services which he is bound to perform as the 
Riji s live chattel and possibly if the system were carried to theoretical 
perfection he would be bound to give over to the Riji all the net pro- 
duce of the land — that is, all the fruit of his labour beyond what might 
be actually necessary to support himself and his family In practice the 
subject IS only bound to give a certain portion of his labour or of the 
fruit of his labour to the State and when he does not give actual 
service the amount of his property 1$ roughly assessed and his con 
tnbution to the State fixed accordingly but such assessment is made 
without the slightest reference to the amount of land occupied by the 
subject 1 he value of his wives and children slaves, cattle, furniture 
etc are all udten into account, but not the extent of his fields 

The Lamas are not bound to labour for the Rij^ and they pay no 
dues of any kmd no matter how much land may be cultivated by 
themselves or their bondsmen 

Commerce^ etc — There are several trade routes through Sikkim, from 
the Bntish District of Darjiling into Tibet but owing partly to the 
natural difficulties of the country and partly to the jealousy of the 
Tibetans, these are not much used. At Rangpo-tang, on the Tista, 
and at other points, there are good cane bridges and m some places 
there are raft femes but all roads are mere hill bndle paths, and 
communication is exceedingly imperfect and difficult The Kepert 
of the British envoy m 1861 stated that a considerable trade between 
Bengal and Tibet would be the almost certain result of improved 
communications through Sikkim the Tibetans exporting gold silver 
ponies musk, borax, wool, turquoises silk and manjtt or madder, in 
exchange for broadcloth bleached goods tobacco ind pearls In 
addition to this transit trade Sikkim supplies ponies sheep and jungle 
produce to the British territory of Dkijiling and imports therefrom 
some British manufactures, tobacco, etc. A registration station has 
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been established at Ranjft In 1876-77. the toUd ei^ ftom SikUm 
jBto DitjOuig were fsaiued at ;^8^a65» of which timber alone stpre- 
sented ^^7^870, the total imports were valued at ;^i4,i64y cht^y 
indigo (j^66oo) cattle 0^2322) metals (;^i773),piece^ood3 (^1357^ 
ndiacco (^^967), In 1883-8^ the total exports from Sikkim mto 
Bengal had (alien to ;^22X5 , and the total imports from Bengal into 
SiU^to 

Clmate and Medical Aspects — The ranges betuveen Ddrjfling and 
Tumlong are lower than Darjiling itself and generally less cool, whilst 
the deep narrow valleys of moat of the mers have a hot and stifling 
climate, notonous for its malana and jungle fever The rainfall like 
that of Diij fling is very heavy There is usually a little dulness and 
perhaps ram, late in December and early m January after which the 
weather remains bnght and dear until May when storms growing more 
and more frequent, usher m the rainy season which lasts till October 

Sikrol {Sitvi ) — Western suburb of Ben ires City containing the 
military cantonments, cml station and European quarter Lat 25 
20 20 N long 83 1 20 E. The little river Barnd flows through the 
subuib, dividing it mto two parts. Church official buildings numerous 
well built bungalows, standing amid gardens and groves 

SiUl — R iver of Bengal rises in the Fiscal Division of I^dhurkd, 
Manbhiim Distnct, and flows m a south-easterly direction mto the District 
of Midnapur After a tortuous course it falls mto the Rlpnarayan 
of which It forms the chief tnbutaiy near the point where that nver 
touches the eastern boundary of Midnapur Ihe Silai is subject to 
destrucuve floods it is only navigable throughout the year for a short 
distance in its lower reaches which are within tidal influence It is fed 
by two small streams from Bankuri District, on the north~the Puran 
dhar nadi and Gopa nadi The other and pnncipal feeder of the Sildi is 
the Bui( nad^ which takes its rise in the north west of Midnapur District; 
and flows east into the SiUi near NirijoL 

— Pet^ State in the Sorith p/ant or division of K^ihtawdr 
Bombay Presidency ccHisistmg of 1 village, with 2 shareholders or 
tribute payers Area, 4 square miles Population (1881) 691 Estimated 
Ttveaae jC^oo of which A^io is paid as tnbute to the Giekwir of 
Baroda. 

BUinAtiL — Village m Darbhangab Distnct Bengal situated on the 
KamU nver in lat 26 34 30 m and long 86 9 45 e Population 
(187a) 2520 Not returned separately in the Census Report of 1881 
Noted for Its fairs held in November and again in February or March, 
fcHT about 15 days, and attended by 15000 people chiefly from the 
tardt Gram forms die pnnapal article of commerce from the Nep 41 
Hills are brought iron ore; hatchets tezpdt or bay leaves, and mude. 
The (air doubtless had its origin in pilgnms coming to visit a temple of 
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MafaideOy which stood here > but the Kamla has changed its coufse, 
and washed the temple away and now no traces of it remain 

Bllailg — Mountain range and town in the Khasi and J^mtia Hills 
District Assam — Set Shillong 

Sildldr ~Chief town mumcipahty and administrative head-quarters 
of the Distnct of Cachar Assam situated m lat 24 49 40 n and 
long 92 50 48 E. on the south bank of the Bihak nver Population 
(1881)6567 namely Hindus 4807 Muhammadans, 1647 Christians 
75 and others, 38 Municipal income (1881-^2) ;^ii68 or an 
average of 3s. 4|d per head of the population (6869) within municipal 
limits Silchir is also a military cantonment In 1885 the 42nd 
Bengal Native Infantry was stationed here together with 2 guns of 
mountain artillery The town is also the head quarters of a company 
of rifle volunteers. A handsome new church has been erected since 
the earthquake of 1869 The town is built on a neck of land formed 
by a bend in the n\er The surface is swampy m some parts but m 
others it rises into low sandy hillocks locally called In recent 

years, much attention has been paid to sanitary improvements A laige 
trading fair or mt/d is held annually m January lasting for about seven 
dajs, Ihe average attendance is esumated at 20000 persons, the 
articles sold include cotton goods and ponies from Manipur On 10th 
January 1869 a severe shock of earthquake was felt at Silchdr The 
church and public buildings fell doa n, and the greater part of the fdtdr 
was laid in ruins 1 he surface was rent into deep Assures, and in some 
parts sank down as much as from 15 to 30 feet \nother severe shock 
occurred on the 13th October 1882 causing much damage to masonry 
buildings. 

Sllheti — Zaminddri or petty chiefship in Drug tafuil Raipur District 
Central Provinces 60 miles north west of Riipur town comprising 28 
villages formerly part of Gandai chiefship Area, 83 square miles 
Population (18S1) 4475 occupying 1369 houses average densiQr of 
population S4 persons per square mile. The chief is a Gond The 
village of Silhetf lies in lat 21 47 n and long 81 9 e 

SllUllfti— Native State m Central India. — See Sailana 

Siller {Seiere) — River in Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency 
Flows east, then north to Umada where it turns west and finally south 
west and 701ns the Saven at Moat, about ao miles north-east of the 
junction of the latter stream with the Godivan The Siller has a very 
tortuous course through mountainous country , total length about 150 
miles. 

Bllondi — Town m Sihora tahsii Jabalpur Qubbulpore) District, 
Central Provinces Population (1881) 2025 namely Hindus, 1893 
Kabhpanthis, 42 Jams 31 Muhammadans, 49 and non Hmdu 
abongines, 10 
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8 ilp 4 to.~ Village m Chatgin Dwir Darrang District, Assam, at 
which a laige &ir » held annually during the Bar Bihu festival, chiefly 
attended by the Cachan jx^oJation. 

Blmgl'-’Northem iahstt<it SuMnision of lUipur District, Central 
Provinces Area 1401 square miles, number of villages, 751, 
hmises, fis U 3 'Total population (1881) 375626, namely, inales 
136 171, and females 139455 average density of population, 2967 
persons per square mile Of the total area of the toAsU, ii square 
miles are held revenue-free, leaving the assessed area at 1390 square 
miles Of these 770 square miles are returned as under cuiuvation, 
541 square miles as cultivable but not under tillage and 79 square 
miles as uncultivable waste The adult agncultuial population (male 
and female) was returned m 1881 at 127 251 or 46 17 per cent of the 
total population of the /aAsU Average area of cultivated and culti\ 
able land available for each adult agncultunst 7 acres Total Govern 
ment land revenue, including local rates and cesses levied on land 
;^i5 027 or an average of 7id per cultivated acre Total rental 
including cesses, paid bj ihe cultivators ;£29 8i3 or an average of 
IS 2^d per cultivated acre In 18S4 Simga faAsil contained i 
criminal and 2 civil courts with a regular police force numbering 112 
men- 

Sungd. — Town m Rdipur District, Central Provinces, on the Seo river 
and head-quarters of Simg6 tahsil 28 miles north of Kiipur town on 
the road to Bilaspur Population (1881) 2277 narncl) Hindus, 1633 
Muhammadans, 326 Ivablrpanthis 131 Satnimis 88 Jam r and 
non Hindu aborigines 98^ Besides the usual Sub-divisional courts and 
oflices, Simga has a town school girls school, police office and post 
office 

Shnhdchalain, — Temple ln^ izagapatam District, Madras Presidenc) 
— See SlNHACHALAM 

Simla. — British District in the Lieutenant Governorship of the 
Punjab consisting of several detached plots of temtory situat^ among 
the hills of the lower Himilajan svstem These plots are surrounded 
on all sides by the temtones of independent chiefs under the control of 
the Dejjuty Commissioner of Simla, who is ex effieto Superintendent of the 
Hill States. Area of British temtoiy 8 1 square miles Population (1881) 
42 945 souls The administrative head-quarters are at Simla the summer 
capital of the Government of India, in kt 31 6 n and long 77 it B. 

Physical Aspects — The mountains of Simla Distnct and the surround 
mg Native States compose the southern outliers of the great central 
chain of the Western Himikyas. They descend m a gradual senes from 
the main chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
pkin tn Amhdia (Lmbalta) Distnct thus forming a transverse south 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the Indu^ here 
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respectively represented by their tnbutaries the Jumna (Jamuni) and 
the Sudej A few miles north'east of Simla, the spur divides into two 
main nd^s, one of which curves round the Sutlej valley toward the 
north-west, while the other crowned by the sanitarium of Simla, trends 
south-eastward to a point a few miles north of Subdthu where it me^es 
at right angles in the mountains of die Outer or Sub-Himdlayan system 
wluch run parallel to the pnncipal range South and east of Simla the 
bills between the Sutlej and the Tons centre in the great peak of Chor, 

1 1,982 feet above the sea Throughout all the hills, forests of deodar 
abound while rhododendrons clothe the slopes up to the limit of 
perpetual snow The scenery m the immediate neighbourhood of Simla 
Itself presents a senes of magnificent views, embracing on the south the 
Ambdla plains, with the Subathu and Kasauli Hills in the foreground 
and the massive block of the Chor a little to the left while just below 
the spectator's feet a senes of huge ravines lead down into the deep 
valleys which score the mountain sides. Northwards the eye wanders 
over a network of confused chains, rising range above range and 
crowned in the distance b> a crescent of snowy peaks standing out 
m bold relief against the clear background of the sky The principal 
torrents of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej Pabs^ the Gm Gangd, 
the Gambhar and the Sarsa 

Exclusne of military cantonments Simla District compnses an area 
of less than Si square miles distributed over five detached t/dias 
The first of these t/dias is Kalka a small tract about one square mile 
in area acquired by gift from the Maharija of Patidla as a site for a 
ddxdr and depot at the spot where the road to Simla first enters the hills. 
The second t/dia is Bharauli with which are included the isolated 
villages of Kala and kalag and a small detached group of four villages 
near Kasauli known as the Shiwa lUka. The area of the whole is 
about 15 000 acres, which have remained m our possession since the 
close of the Gdrkha war when the old ruling family was found to be 
extinct 1 he mam Bharauli terntory consists of a narrow valley m the 
hollow of the hills stretching from Subathu to Kidn Gha^ on the Simla 
road The third t/aka is Simla, a small tract of less than 4000 acres 
chiefly occupied by the hill station of Simla, the cultnated area being 
less than 200 acres The whole tiaia was acquired in 1830 from Fatidla 
and Keunthil in exchange for other land The fourth is Kotkhdi a 
small terntory of about 22 000 acres lying 20 miles east of Simla, around 
the sources of the Gin It W'as acquired m 1828 by voluntary cession 
from the RdnfL Bhagwdn Smgh The fifth and last t/dia is Kot-guni, 
otherwise known as Kotgarh It is another small tract of less than 
1 1 000 acres lying along a spur of the Hathu mountain, on the bank of 
the Sutlej 22 miles north-east from Simla as the crow fiies. It originally 
belonged to the Kotkhdi pnnapality was then appropriated by the 
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Rijd of KtSlu from whom it waa forcibly taken by Bashahr m whose 
possession it remained for forty years when it was seized by the Gdrkhas 
On our mvitation it was again occupied by Kdlu troops durmg the 
Giirkha war of 1815 and was eventually retained by us when these 
hiKtilities were brought to a close. 

History — ^The acquisition of the patches of terntor) composing Simla 
District dates from the period of the Giirkha war in 1815-16 At a very 
early time the Hill States^ together with the outer portion of Kdngra 
Distncti probably fonned part of the Katoch kingdom of Jalandhar 
(Jullundur) and, after the disruption of that principality they contmued 
to be governed by petty Rdjas till the bcgmnmg of the present century 
After the encroachments of the Giirkhas led to the Bntish invasion of 
their dominions m 1815 our troops remained m possession of the whole 
block of hill country between the Gogra and the Sutlej Kumiun and 
the Dehri Dun became a portion of British terntory a few separatt 
localities were retained as military posts and a portion of Keunthdl 
State was sold to the Rijd of Fatidla. W ith these exceptions, however 
the tract conquered m 1815 was restored to the Hill Rajas from 
whom It had been wrested by the Giirkhas Garbwil State became 
attached to the I leutenant-Govemorship of the North Western Provinces 
but the remaining principalities rank among the dependencies of the 
Punjab, and are known collectively as the Simla Hill States From 
one or other of these, the plots now composing the little Distnet of 
Simla have been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the 
Simla sanatorium now spreads was retained by Government in 1816 
and an additional strip of land was obtained from KeunthAl in 1830 
The spur known as Jutogh 3^ miles from the station was acijuired by 
exchange from Patiila in 1843 as the equivalent of two villages in 
Baiauii Kotkhai Kotgarh again fell into our hands through the 
abdication of its Rini, who refused to accept charge of the petty State 
The Kasauli Hill originally belonged to Bija but was relinquished in 
ccmsideration of a small annual payment Subithu Hill was retained 
from the banning as a military fort and the other fragments of the 
Distnct have been added at vanous dates. 

Population — The results of the Census of 1 88 1 can hardly be regarded 
as fairly representing the actual state of the District for with the 
exceputm of Barauli and kotkhlli the British terntory possesses no 
rural population of its own. Nor do the figures show the normal 
number of inhabitants on the plots which compose the Distnct, as the 
Census was taken in February one of the months when Simla and 
Kasauli are almost empty Nevertheless for the sake of uniformity the 
statistics may be appended for what they are worth The enumeration 
extended over an area of 81 square mile^ and disclosed a total pt^ula 
tion of 43,945 persons, mhabitiDg 363 towns and villages, and 6559 
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houses Classified au:oFding to sex, there were — ^laales, 27 593 
females 15352 propottioa of males 642 per cent This great 
discrei}ai)cy l>etween the sexes is due to the number of male immigrants 
connected with the sanitaria of Simla and Kasauh who do not bring 
their families with them According to religion — Hindus numbered 
32 428 or 75 5 per cent Muhammadans 6935 or 16 i per cent 
Sikhs, 202 or o 5 per cent Jams 23 Buddhists, 4 and Chris- 
tians 3353 or 7 8 per cent The Brihmass numbered 2567 Among 
these the Sdsani grade ranks highest m popular estimation and 
supplies the Rijds and Rdnis of the Hill States with priests. 
Others of the Brdhmans engage in agriculture The Rdjputs num 
bered 1849 of whom 359 were Muhammadans they resemble their 
bill brethren m Kingra Ihe Kanets (9090 m number) form the 
characteristic tnbe of Simla and are popularly supposed to be 
Rijputs who have lost caste by buying wives and permitting the re- 
marriage of widows. Kolis numbered 3795 and Chatnirs 3384 The 
Muhammadans, classified by race as apart from religion, included — 
Shaikhs, 3676 Pathans, 1420 Sawids 315 and Kashmiri^ 215 
The Christian population included — Europeans, 2898 Eurasians 245 
and natives 210 All classes of the hill population are simple-minded, 
orderly people, truthful in character and submissive to audionty so that 
they scarcely require to be ruled 

The chief towns (or stations) are Sivla (13 258 in February 1881) 
Kasauli (2807) Dagshai (3642) SuBATHU (2329), SoLAv and Kalka 
Of the 263 villages scattered over the Simla temtor) 242 contain less 
than two hundred mhabitants, and 13 between two hundred and one 
thousand while only 6 contain upwards of one thousand inhabitants 

Agnaiiture etc — The time of sowing and harvesting rn the hill 
country depends very greatly upon the elevation Cultivation is earned 
on among all the lower vaUe>'s but even more rudely than in the 
similar glens of Kilngra Distnct The fields are artihcial terraces 
built up against the mountain sides, and sown w ith maize puUes, or 
millet for the autumn and with wheat for the spnng harvest Poppi 
hemp, turmeric, ginger ind potatoes form the ]irmapai staples raised 
for exportation to the plains The last named crop introduced under 
British rule has rapidly grown in favour and now occupies many 
fresh cleanngs on the hill sides m the neighbourhood of Simla Land 
IS measured not by superficial extent but by the quantity of seed 
which IS required to sow it Most of the cultivators till their own 
little plots, and rent is practically unknown Fhroughout the hills, 
the employment of hired labour for agncultural punioses is almost 
unknown the people combining together to aid one another m special 
undertakings and expecting to receive similar help in return when 
ever diey may require it Wages for artisans and day labourers m 
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1883-84 ranged from 9^ to is 6d for skilled hands, and from 6d to 
9d for coolies Fnces of food grams ruled as follows on the xst of 
January 1884 —Wheat 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 6d per cwt , barley, 
19 sers per rupee or 5s. 1 id. per cwt Indian com, 14^ sers per rupee, 
or 7s 9d per cwt best nee 4^ sers per rupee or 355. gd per cwt 

Commerce Communuaiwns ^iSr— The trade of the Oistnct centres 
mamly m the hdzdrs of Simla, which forms a considerable eirtiep&t for 
the produce of the hill tracts Raupur, on the Sutlej has also some 
importance as a dep6t for the shawl wool {fiasAm) brought m by the 
mountaineers of Spiti and of Chinese Tartary Part of it is worked up 
on the spot into coarse shawls, of the kind now made also at Ludhiina 
and Amntsar (UmPtsur), and known as Rdmpnr chadors but the 
greater port is bought up by merchants for exportation to British India. 
The htll paths are so steep that most of the wool is brought down on 
the backs of the sheep which are then sheared, and laden with gram 
for the return jouitiey The Rimpur fair on the loth and iith of 
November attracts a large number of hillmen and of traders from the 
plains The mam roads of the Simla Hills are those which lead from 
Kilka to Simla, and from Simla towards Rimpur and Chfni on the 
Tibetan border Only small portions of these however he actually within 
British territory The old road from Kilka to Simla, vih Kasauli and 
Subithu, IS practicable for horses mules pomes, or cattle but not for 
wheeled conveyances. The distance by this route is 41 miles and the 
joumej can be performed by relajs of ponies in eight hours 1 he new 
cart road takes a more circuitous route via Dagshai and Solan The 
distance amounts to 58 miles, and two-wheeled carts traverse the whole 
distance m about nine or ten hours All the heavy trafhc between 
Simla and the plains passes by this route Staging bungalows have 
been built on all the roads at frequent intervals A hne of telegraj^ 
follows the old road, with stations at Kilka, Kasauli, and Simla. 

Administration, — 'The Simla Hill States are under the supennten 
dence of the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, subordinate to the 
Commissioner at Ambila (Umballa) The total imperial revenue of 
the Bntish District amounted m 1883-84 to ^£15 359 of which sum 
the land tax contributed ;^i36o The other items of importance 
were stamps and excise The number of civil and revenue judges m 
the same year was 8 and the number of magistrates 7 The regular 
and municipal police force numbered 380 officers and men, being at 
the rate of i man to every 153 of the population The Simla jail 
contained in 1883-84 ^ total of i73pnsoners, with a daily average of ao 
Including the Lawrence Military Asylum for soldiers children, there 
were 1263 children receiving education in 1883-84, in 39 Government 
aided or inspected schools besides 10 indigenous village schools, with 
about no pupils The educational estabhshments include Bishop 
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Cotton s School a Distnct School Ronuin Catholic Female Orphanage, 
Punjab Girls School Mayo Industrial Girls School, and American 
Presbytenan Mission at Subdthu The Lawrence Military Asylum, estab- 
lished in 1852 stands upon *he crest of a hill faang Kasauli from which 
It IS distant by road 3 miles The only muniapality is that of Simla 
Medical Aipects — The climate of the Simla Hills is admirably 
adapted to the European constitution, and the Distnct has therefore 
been selected as the site of numerous sanitaria and cantonments. The 
average mean temperature at Simla for each month of the year over a 
penod of ten years ending m x88i 1$ as follows — ^January 40 2 F 
February 41 8 March 49 2 Apnl 58 7 May 63 5 June 67 6 , 

July 64 3 August 63 1 September 61 3 October 55 6 

November 48 7 December 44 7 F Mean annual average, 54 9 
The average annual rainfall amounts to 70 42 inches according to a 
calculation made in 1881 upon observations extending over taenty years, 
distributed as folloas — January to May 1596 inches June to 
September 52 27 inches October to December 2 19 inches 

Cholera visited Simla, Kasauli Subdthu and Dagshai in 1857 1867 
1872 and 187:) though one or other station escaped m each visitahon 
In 1857 the death rate among Europeans from cholera was 3 5 per 
thousand and m 1867 42 per thousand. The registered death rate of 
Simla in 1883 was 18 per thousand Goitre leprosy and stone are 
reported to be pre\ ailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is said to be 
very common amongst the hill people The only disease usually con 
traded by Europeans is that known as hill diarrhoea a very trouble 
some form of the ailment Co\ernment maintains three charitable 
dispensaries— at Simla kasauli and Dagshai In 1883 they gave relief 
to a total number of 16 185 persons of whom 655 were in patients. In 
1885 a large first-class hospital, with special wards for European 
patients was opened in Simla [For further information regarding 
Simla see the Report on the Land Revenue SetHetnent of Simla Lhstn't 
by Colonel E G Wace (Calcutta, 1&84) also the Punjab Census Report 
for 1881 and the several annual Administration and Departmental 
Reports of the Punjab Government ] 

Simla. — Tahsil of Simla Distnct Punjab consisting of the two 
detached patgands of Simla and Baiauti Area, 4 square miles. 
Population (1881) 33098 namely males 22739 and females 10359 
Hindus number 22 753 Muhammadans, 6804 Sikhs aoo and 
others, nearly all Christians, 3341 Revenue of the tah^ ^662 
The administrative staff including the head-quarters officers, compnses 
a Deputy Commissioner 2 Assistant or Extra Assistant Comnussioners, 
Judge of Small Cause Court, taAsilddr and one honorary magistrate 
These officers preside over 5 civil and 6 criminal courts number of 
police cucles (pAdnds), 6 regular and municipal pohce, 124 men. 
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JUmbu-^^Town, municipaiity, and admuustrative head quarten of 
Simla District, Punjab chief sanitarium and summer capital of British 
India. Situated on a transverse spur of the Central Himklayan system, 
mkt 31 6 s and long 77 ii B. Mean elevation above sea level, 
7084 feet Distant from Ambfla (Umballa) 78 miles from Kdlka at 
the foot of the hills, by cart road, 58 miles Population in January 
1868 7656 m July 1S69 at the beginning of the season, 14,848, of 
whom 1434 were Europeans and 13 414 natives. In February 1881 
at the time when the population of the station was at its lowest, the 
Census returned the population at 13,358 namely males 9881 and 
females 3377 Hindus numb^ed 8377 Muhammadans, 3253 Sikhs 
X64 , Jains, 14 and others nearly all Chnstians, 1550 In August and 
September when the season is at its height, the population considerably 
exceeds this number The municipal income which in 1875-76 was 
only ;^Sa8i had by 1884-85 increased to 391 

A tract of land, including part of the hill now crowned by the station, 
was retained by the British Government at the close of the Giirkha war 
in 18/5-16 Lieutenant Ross Assistant Political Agent for the Hill 
States, erected the first residence a thatched wooden cottage, m 1819 
Three years afterwards, his successor Lieutenant Kennedy built a per 
manent house Officers from Ambdla and neighbouring stations quickly 
followed the example and in 1826 the new settlement had acquired a 
name A year later Lord Amherst the Governor General after com 
pleting fais progress through the North West on the conclusion of the 
successful Bhartpur campaign, spent the summer at Simla From that 
date the sanitarium rose rapidly into favour with the Furopean 
population of Northern India Year after year irregularly at first, but 
as a matter of course after a fen seasons, the seat of Government was 
uansfeiied for a few weeks m every summer from the heat of Calcutta 
to the cool climate of the Himalaya.^. Successive C ovemors General 
resorted with increasing regulanty to Simla during the hot weather 
Situated in the recently annexed Punjab it fbnned an advantageous 
spot for receiving the great chieG of Northern and Western India, 
numbers of whom annually come to Simla to pay their respects to the 
Bntish Suzerain. It also presented greater conveniences as a starting 
point for the Governor Generals cold weather tour than Calcutta, which 
IS situated m the extreme south-east comer of Bengal At first only a 
small staff of officials accompanied the Governor General to Simla , but 
since the administration of Sir John Lawrence (1864} Simla has 
practically been the summer capital of the Government of India, with 
Its secretariats and head-quarters establishments, unless dunng excep* 
tiona! seasons of famine on the plains, as in 1874. 

Under these circumstances the station grew with extraordinary 
rapidity From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to upwards oi 100 in 
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1841, and *90 m 1866 In February 1881, the number of occupied 
houses was 1141 At present, the bungalows extend over the whole 
length of a considerable ndge, which runs east and west in a crescent 
shape, with its concave side pointing southward. The extreme ends of 
the station he at a distance of 6 miles from one another Eastward, 
the ridge culminates in the peak of }ako over Sooo feet in height, 
and nearly 1000 feet above the average elevation of the station Woods 
of ^dar oak and rhododendron clothe its sides while a tolerably 
level road, 5 miles long, runs round its base Another grassy height 
known as Prospect Hill, of inferior elevation to Jako and devoid of 
timber doses Ae western extremity of the crescent. The houses cluster 
thickest upon the southern slopes of Jako and of two other hills lying 
near the western end The Viceregal Lodge formerly named Peterhoff 
stands upon one of the latter while the other is crowned by a large 
building erected (or an observatory but now used as an ordinary resi- 
dence A new and mote commodious Viceregal residence is now 
(1886} m course of erection on the Observatory hill, a little to the west 
of the present Government House The church stands at the western 
base of Jako, below which on the south side of the hill the native 
bdsar cuts off one end of the station from the other The eastern 
portion bears the name of Chota Simla, while the most western extremity 
IS known as Boileaugany A beautiful northern spur running at right 
angles to the mam nd^ and still clothed with oak and old rhodo- 
dendron trees has acquired the oomplimenLarv designation of Elysium 
Three and a half miles from the western end, a battery of artillery 
occupies the detached hill of Jutogh. The exquisite sceneiy of the 
neighbourhood has been described in the article on Simla District 

The public institutions include the Bishop Cotton School, the 
Punjab Girls School the Mayo Industrial Girls School a Roman 
Catholic convent, a hospital, a dispensary and a handsome Town 
HoU now (1886) approaching completion The Government buildings 
comprise a District court house and treasury taJutli and police office 
post-office telegraph station etc Until recently the \anous public 
offices were located in ordinary private houses, in many cases widely 
distant from each other Since 1884 the offices of the Imperial 
Government have been concentrated m blocks of handsome bfuildmgs, 
centrally situated, and constructed at a cost of upwards of half a 
million sterhrq^ 

The commerce of the town consists mainly m the supply of neces 
sanes to the summer visitors and their dependants but a bnsk export 
trade exists in opium charas (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), 
fruits, nuts and shawl wool collected from the neighbounng hills, or 
brought m from beyond the border vt^ Rdmpur Numerous European 
shops supply th» minor wants of visitors, most of them being branches 
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of Calcutta films. The station has three English banks, a dub and 
several churdies and two European breweries are situated m the 
valley below The great deficiency of Simla lies m its inadequate 
water-supply A water-supply bv means of pipes supplies Simla with 
water from the Mahdsu range but the constant! v increasing population 
puts a strain upon the works iihich they are at times scarcely able to 
bear and a further extension of the works by the construction of 
additional resenoirs is now well advanced towards completion The 
springs are few m number and seieral of them run dry during the 
summer months, when the demand for water is greatest 
Simla ITiU States collection of twenty three Native States 
surrounding the sanitanum of Simla bounded on the east by the high 
wall of the Himalayas on the north west by the mountains of Spiti and 
Kdiu belonging to the District of Kingra and lower down by the 
Sutlej seiiarating them from the State of Suket and Kdngra proper on 
the south west by the plains of Ambala on the north-cast by the 
Dehri Diin and the Natiie State of Garhwdl Thex extend between 
the parallels of lat 30 20 and 32 5 v and long 76 30 and 79 i e. 
They are controlled by the Supeniitendent of Hill States m subordina 
Uon to the Commissioner of Ambdla. The table on the opposite page 
gives a few of the leading statistics regarding them 

The mountains of the Simla States form a continuous senes of ranges 
ascending from the tow hills which bound the plains of Ambala to the 
great central chain of the Eastern Hmialaxas 1 his central chain ter 
minates a few miles south of the Sutlej in the most northern of the 
States, that of Bashahr (Bassahir) The same State is broken on its 
northern frontier by spurs from the snowx hills which separate it from 
Spiti and on the cast by similar spurs from the range by which it is 
shut off from Chinese Tartarv Starting from the termination of the 
Central Himsllajras a transverse range — the last to the south of ihc Sutlej 
— runs south west throughout the length of the Simla States forming 
the watershed between the Sutlej and the Jumna — in other words, 
between the Indus and the Ganges. A few miles north east of Simla, 
It divides into two mam branches one following the line of the Sutlej 
in a north west direction and the other continuing south-east, until, at a 
few mdes north of Subdthu it meets at right angles the mountains of 
the Outer or Sub-Himilayan system which ha vie a direction parallel to 
the Central Himalayas, te from north-east to northwest It is upon 
this branch that the sanitanum of Simla lies 

South and east of Simla, the bills lying between the Sutlej end the 
Tons, the pnncipal feeder of the Jumna, centre in the great Chor 
mountain, 1 1 982 feet high itself the termination of a minor chain that 
branches off southwards from the mam Simla range 

[CoKttHued OH fogs 500, 
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The mountain system of these States {excluding Bashahr (Bassihir) 
may be thus mapped out roughly into three portions — (r) The 
Chor mountain, and spins radiating from it occupying the south-east 
comer, (a) the Simla range extending from the central Himilayas 
to the neighbourhood of Sabithu (3) the mountains of the Sub- 
Himalayan senes running from north east to north west, and forming 
the boundary of the Ambila plains. 

The last-mentioned group may be sub-dmded into the Sub-Himi 
layas proper and on outer range corresponding to the Siwilik hills of 
Hoshuupur on the one side and of the GangeUc Doib on the other 
The Su^Himalapo and the Siwihk ranges form parallel lines, having 
between them an open space of raiymg width In Nahan this open 
space IS known as tlie Xhiirda Diin, a broad and well-cultivated valley 
The corresponding Diin m Ndldgarh is still more open and is also 
richly cultivated. 

The wilder parts of Bashahr (Bassihir) beyond the Sutlej ate thus 
described by Sir H Davies — 

Immediately to the south of Spiti and lihul is the district of Kund 
w^r which forms the largest sub-dmsion of the Bashahr principality and 
consists of a senes of rocky and precipitous ravines descending rapidly 
to the bed of the Sutlej The distnct is about 70 miles long by 40 and 
ao broad at its northern and southern eMremities respectively In 
middle Kunawar the cultivated spots have an average elevation of 7000 
feet The climate is genial, being bevond the influence of the penodi 
cal rams of India and the winters are comparatively mild Upjier 
Kundwir more resembles the Alpine region of Itbet Grain and 
fuel are produced abundantly the poppy also flourishes The Kuna 
wiins are probablv of Indian race though m manners and religion they 
partially assimilate to the 1 ibetans The people of the north are active 
traders, proceeding to Leh for eharas and to Gardokh for shawl wool 
givmg in exchange money clothes, and spices The mountain paths 
are scarcely practicable for laden mules and merchandise is earned 
duefly on the backs of sheep and goats 

The principal nvers by which the drainage of the-ie hills is effected 
are the Sutlej the Pabar the Gin or Gin Gangi the Gambhar and 
the Sarsa. 

The Sutlej enters Bashahr State from Chinese territory by a pass 
between two peaks the northern of which is 22 1S3 feet abmesea level, 
and flows south east through Bashahr receiving the drainage from the 
Central Him^yas on the one side and the Spiti hills on the other til! 
It reaches the border of Killu, a few miles above the town of Rimpur 
I^roro this point it forms the vestem boundaiy of the Simla Stales, until 
shortly before teaching the border of Kingra proper, it turns southwards 
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and passes through the State of Bil jspur, which it divides into two nearly 
equal portions It is crossed by bndges at Wangtu, and at I^un below 
Kotgarh In Bil^spur small boats are employed on the river else 
where inflated skins are used to effect a passage The river is not 
fordable at any point Its pnncipal feeders in Bashahr are the Baspa 
from the south and the Spin from the north 
1 he Pabar which is one of the pnncipal feeders of the Tons and 
therefore of the Jumna nses m the State of Bashahr having feeders on 
the southern slopes both of the Central Himalayas and the transverse 
Simla range It flows southwards and, passing into Garhwdl, there 
joins the Tons 

The Gin or Gin Gangd, nses m the hills north of the Chor and 
collecting the drainage of die whole tract between that mountam and 
the Simla range flows south west until meeting the Ime of the Outer 
Himdlajas it turns sharplj to the south east, and passing through the 
whole length of the State of Ndhan emjities itself into the Jumna about 
lo miles below the junction of that n\er with the Tons. Its pnnapal 
feeder is the Ashmi or Assan river which rises near Mahisu m the 
Simla range and, after receiving a considerable contnbution from the 
eastern face of the hiU upon which Simla stauon stands joms the Gin 
just at the point where that nver turns south-east 

The Gambhar rises in the Dagsbai hill and running north-east past 
Subathu receives the Blini and several other streams which nse m the 
hills to the south of Sunla station, and, still continuing its course north 
east, empties itself into the Sutlej about 8 miles below the town of 
Biidspur 

The Sarsa collects the drainage of the Ddn of Ndldgarh 
Of these streams the Pabar and Gin Gangd are of considerable 
volume Of the rest except the Sarsa, all are perennial, retaining a 
small supply of water even m the winter months, and swelling to for 
midable torrents during the rainy season The Pabar alone is fed from 
jserennial snow 

Further information regarding the Simla Hill States will be found in 
the separate articles on each in their alphabetical order 
l ^lniTAnn. — Ruined town m Chamj^ran Distnct, Bengal situated 
partly in Nejidl territory the frontier hne passing through the walls 
ITie remains of the fort are in the form of a square suirounded hy an 
outer wall 14 miles in arcuraference and by an inner one of only 10 
Inside are scattered the ruins of large buildings The Isrd tank measures 
333 ya^ds along one side, and aio along the other The portions of 
the palaces and temples left standing disclose some flnely carved 
basemoits, with a superstructure of bncks Twentj idols have been 
extricated, many however being much mutilated The citadel is 
situated to the north and the palace m the centre of the town but 
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both only exist as mounds, covered with trees and jungle Tradition 
says that Simrdon was founded by NinaupA Deva m 1097 ad Sut of 
his dynas^ reigned with much splendour, but the last of the line 
Hin Singh Deo was driven out in 1322 by the Muhammadans 
Bimranta. — Pargand m Digbijaiganj fahsfl Kii Bareli District, 
Oudh bounded on the north by Haidargarh on the east by Inhauna, on 
the south by Kai Bareli and on the west by Kumhrawan and Hardoi 
Area, 97 4 square miles, or 6z 337 acres of which 40 x square miles, or 
26 698 acres, are under cultivation Population (1881) 52 480 namely 
males 25 529 and females 26 951 Government land revenue, ^6171 
or at the rate of 3s nfd per arable acre Of the 73 villages com 
pnsing the pargmid 50 are held under tdbtkddn 22 under zantinddri 
and 1 under patttddA tenure Kanhpuna Rijputs are the pnncipal 
landed propnetots owning 35 of the tdlukddri villages 
Sinawan. — TahAl m MuzafTaigarh District, Punjab — Set San 

AWAN 

Pah 4 r — «Long undulating mountain spur in Ddijihng 
Distnct Bengal stretching gradually down to the Tista (Teesta) 
from the top of which in lat 26 59 v and long 88 20 5 e. at a 
height of 8607 feet above the sea level Mount Fverest is just visible. 
This hill 15 the loftiest mountain m the vicmity of Darjiling station 
Its two peaks are loodly known as the Bard and Chhotd Durbin Their 
summits are covered with grass and their sides are clothed with forest 
trees, bamboos, ferns, and scrub jungle There were formerly barracks 
for a European regiment on the hill but they have been abandoned 
for some years in &vour of the lower site at Jallapahdr 

SinchuUL — Hill range m Jalpdigun District, Bengal, forming the 
boundary between Bntish territory and Bhutdn Its average elevation 
15 from 4000 to a little over 6000 feet the highest peak Renigango 
(tat 26 47 30 N long. 89 37 15 E.) being 6222 feet above sea 
level. The hills run generally in long even ridges, thickly wooded 
from base to summit but at places the summits bristle up into bare 
cis^ from 200 to 300 feet From Chhotd Sinchula (5695 feel hi^) 
a magnificent view is obtained over the whole of the Baxa Dwdr In 
the distance are seen large green patches of cultivation in the midst of 
wide tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated spots being 
dotted with homesteads in the foreground, near the hills, are dense 
sdl and other tree forests, the whole being intersected by numerous 
nvers and streams The Sinchuld range can nearly everywhere be 
ascended by men and by beasts of burden but not by wheeled vehicles 
of any description. 

{Setnde ) — \ Province of British India, forming a Commts* 
sionership under the Governor of Bombay lying between 23 and 28 
Xb N lat,, and between 66* 50 and 71 e. long The Province of 
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Sind forms the extreme north western portion of the Bombay Prest 
dency consisting of the lower valley and the delta of the Indus. It 
IS bounded on the north by BalilchisUn, the Punjab and Bahiwalpur 
State on the east by the Tvatjve States of Jaisalmer and Jodhpur m 
Kijputdna on tlie south by the jRann of Cutch (Kachchh) and the 
Arabian Sea and on the west by the temtones of the Khdn of 
KheML The Province of Smd consists of two classes of tenitory — 
(i) the five British Distncts within the Province and (2) the Native 
State of Khairpur Ihe aggregate area of the five British Distncts was 
returned in 1881 at 48 014 square miles or 38 55 per cent of the area 
of the British territory of the Bombay Presidency the total population 
at 2 413 S23 or only 14 67 per cent of the population of the Bombay 
Presidency The Native State of Khairpur has an area of 6109 
square miles, and a population (1881) of 129 153 Including Khairpur 
State the Province of Smd contains an area of 54 123 square miles 
and population (18S1) of 2 542 976 souls Ihe administrative head 
quarters are at the cit> of Karachi (Kunachee) but the ancient capita] 
of Haidarabad still ranks among the populous towns of the Province 
Phe follonang table exhibits the area, population etc of Smd according 
to the Census of 18S1 — 

\bea Population etc of Sind 
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The funowing account of Sind and the articles on places within 
tbaV Pro\nnce, are mainly condensed from Mr A W Hugha excellent 
and elaborate Gazetteer afthe Pr<rnnce of Sind (London 1876 second 
edition) 

JPhysual Aspects — Almost every portion of the great alluvial tract of 
Sind has at some time or other formed a channel for the nver Indus 
itsdf or one of its many branches. The mam central stream of Ncnth 
Western India, after collecting into its bed the waters of the 6ve Punjab 
nvers has d^osited near its debouchure into the Arabian Sea a vast 
mass of deltaic matter through which it flows by several shifting chan 
nels to join the sea on the southern border of the Province In every 
direction traces of ancient n\er beds may be discovered crossing the 
country like elevated dikes for the level of the land as in all other 
deltaic regions is highest at the nver bank The Indus bnngs down 
from the turbid bill torrents a greater quantity of detritus than can be 
earned fornard by its diminished veloatv in the plain, and hence a 
constant accumulation of silt takes place along its various beds, raismg 
their level aboie that of the surrounding countr) and incidentally 
affording an eas) opportunity of irrigation by side channels drawn 
from the central nier 

The only elevations deserving the name of mountains occur m the 
Kirthar range which separate Smd from Baluchistan and attain in 
places a heiaht of more than ,000 feet abo\e sea level Thet flrst 
touch the Sind frontier about the 28th parallel of north latitude and 
form the Bniish boundary for 120 miles ITienceforwaid they sink 
considenibU m altitude forming the lesser chain of the Pab hills, 
which after a length of 90 miles m a southerly direction terminate on 
the sea<oast in the promontory of Cajie Monze 1 heir average eleva 
tion does not nse above 2000 feet Among the valleys and ravmes of 
the Pab range flows the nver Hab the only permanent stream in 
bind, except the Indus and its tnbutaries. The wild and rocky tract of 
koHiSTAn in the western portion of Karachi District forms almost 
the only remaining exception to the general flatness of the Province. 
Another offshoot of the Kirthar chain however known as the I^kki 
range extends in a barren ma.ss eastward into the Sehwan Sub-division 
and presents evident marks of volcanic origin in its frequent hot 
spnngs and sulphurous exhalations A few insignificant limestone 
ranges intersect the Indus vallev on one of which known as the Ganjo 
hills, with an elevation of only 100 feet, stands the Jaipur capital of 
Haidakabad a second small chain running in a north westerly direc 
tion from the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer attains towards the Indus a 
height of 150 feet, and forms the rocks on which are perched the towns 
of Rohri and Sukkur as well as the island fortress of Bukkur 
(%khar) 
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The plain countij comprises a mixed tract of dry desert and alluvial 
plain The finest and most productive region lies m the neighbour 
hood of Shikflrpur and Lirkhdna, where a long narrow island extends for 
100 miles from north to south enclosed on one side by the river Indus, 
and on the other by the Western Ndra Another great alluvial tract 
with an average width of 70 or 80 miles, stretches eastward fiom the 
Indus to the Eastern Ndra 1 he Indus appears at one time to have 
spread its fertilizing waters dirough the wide waste at present knoan as 
the Eastern Desert, m the District of Thar and Parkar Vestiges of 
ancient towns still stud the treeless expanse and dry watercourses 
intersect it m every part Sandhills abound near the eastern border 
shifting under the influence of each prevailing wind Laige tracts 
rendered sterile for want of urigation also occur in many other parts 
of Sind \mong them the most noticeable is the Pat or desert of 
Shikarpur commencing 30 miles u est of that town and stretching to 
the foot of the Solan Pass and formed from the clay deposited b) the 
Boldn the Ndn, and other mountain torrents of the Kirthar range 
The scenery of Sind naturall} lacks vanet) or grandeur and it« 
monotony renders it tame and uninteresting Nothing can be more 
dreary to a stranger approaching the shore than the low and flat coast, 
entirely devoid of trees and shrubs Even among the hills of Kohistaoi 

where fine rocky scenery abounds the charm of foliage is almost totally 
wanting owing to the volcanic nature of the rock In the Thar and 
Pirkar District in the eastern portions of Khaiipur State and in the 
Sub-divnsion of Rohn the re^stkan or desert tract consists of nothing 
but sandhills many of which, however derive picturesqueness from 
their bold outline and are sometimes even fairl} wooded The vanous 
ranges of sandhills succeed one another like vast waves 
takes are rare the largest being the Makchhar m the Sehwin 
Sub-division formed by an expansion of the Western Nira Dunng 
the inundation season it measures 20 miles m length and covers an 
area of about 180 square miles At the same penod the flood hollows 
{dandks) of the Eastern Ndra form pretty lakelets but in spite of tbeu: 
great beauty they are seldom visited, as the miasma tenders them 
dangerous places in which to encamp 
The alluvial strip which borders either bank of the Indus for a 
distance of j 2 miles, though supenor to every other part of Sind in 
soil and productiveness, can lay no claim to picturesque beauty 
Even her^ however extensive forests of Acacia arabica {babul) m 
many places skirt the reaches of the nver for miles together Near 
the town of Sehwan the Lakhi range forms an abrupt escarpment 
toward the nver in a perpendicular face of rock 600 feet hi^ But 
the finest views m the Province are those which embrace the towns of 
Sukkur and Rohn and the island fortress of Bukkur, with its lofty 
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castellated vails, lying m the nver between them All three crown 
the range of limestone hills through which the Indus has here cut 
Its way and the minarets and houses, especially m Rohn overhang the 
stream from a towenng height above A httle to the south of Bukkur, 
again, hes the green island of Sddh Bela with its sacred shnne while 
groves of date-palm and acacia stud the banks of the Indus on either 
5id& 

The soil of Smd consists of a plastic clay strongly impregnated with 
salt When covered with the floods {lets) of the Indus, either by 
artifloal imgation or through spontaneous change of channel it quickly 
assumes the appearance of a rich lowland and it clianges its aspect as 
({Uickly to that of an and desert when the water is once more diverted 
elsewhere The land is thus fertile enough in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the existing nver branches to yield two or more crops 
in the year without manuring Nevertheless, the soil contains a large 
admixture of saltpetre and in Southern Smd where sand greatly 
prevails, it is so impregnated with common salt as to produce it in 
abundance by evaporation after simply pouring water through its 
sur&ce. 

The extent of forest land is small for a Province of so large an 
area, only about 625 square miles being covered with woodland, not 
including those in khairpur State Ihe horest Department has charge 
of about 90 separate forests chiefly situated along the banks of the 
Indus, extending southward from Ghotki to the middle delta They 
run in narrow stnps, from a quarter of a mile to 2 miles in breadth 
and about 3 miles m length The e stnps of forest are currently 
reported to have been con!>tructed as game preserves by the Mirs. 
Many of them suffer greatly at times from the encroachments of the 
stream. The floods of 1863 swept away 1000 acres of the Dh^reja 
forest m Shikdrpur Distnct, and a similar misfortune occurred to the 
forests of Sundarbelo and Sirotia in the two succeeding years 

The indigenous trees consist chiefly of dadu/ (Acacia arabicaX iaAim 
(Popuius euphratica) Handi (Prosopis spicigera) and /at (lamanndus 
mdica) The iadul, the staple tree of Lower Smd produces good 
timber for boat building and fuel while its seed |>odb supply a food 
for fouemng cattle its bark is employed for tanning and its leaves 
form a favounte fodder of camels and goats. Ihe iaAan the com 
monest tree of Upper Sind yields a light sofr wood for building 
purposes, from which also are manufactured the celebrated lacquered 
boxes of Hdla and Kh^not The td/t (Dalbeigia Sissoo) grows to some 
extent in Upper Smd, though it cannot be considered as indigenous to 
the Province The delta of the Indus contains no forests, but its 
shores and inlets abound with low thickets of mangrove trees whose 
timber makes a good fuel The Forest Department has lately intro- 
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duced several valuable exotics, including the tamansk the water-chest 
nut and the tallow tree The revenue from this source has largely 
increased during the last two decades. In 1883-84, the amount realized 
by the sale of timber of all descnptions mcluding firewood, was 
092 The date palm (Phoenix sjlvestns) npens its fruit m Smd, 
while the country also produces excellent apples, being to some extent 
intermediate m its flora between Hindustan and Khordsin One third 
of the indigenous vegetation 15 Arabian or Egyptian 

The native fauna includes the tiger found occasionally in the jungles 
of Upper Smd the hyeena, the gurAAar or wdd ass, the wolf fox, wild 
hog, antelope hog-deer and ibex in the western hills, as well as the 
vulture and several falcons The flamingo pelican, stork crane, and 
Egyptian ibis frequent the shores of the delta. Bustard, rock grouse 
quail and partridge occur among the game buds while flocks of wild 
geese kulaxg ducks teal and curlew cover the lakes and dandhs 
during the cold season Venomous snakes abound and yearly cause 
a large number of deaths Ihe river fisheries of the Indus and its 
offshoots not only supply the Province with fresh fish, but aflbrd a 
considerable export trade in dried pdla^ the htlsd of Bengal Among 
domestic animals the camel of the one humped variety ranks first as 
a beast of burden immense numbers being bred in the salt marshes of 
the Indus Great herds of buffaloes graze on the swamp) tracts of the 
delta and ghi made from their milk forms an important item of export 
trade Sheep and goats abound in Upper Smd, on the borders of the 
Pat in Shikirpur District, and in 1 bar and Parkar The horses, though 
small are active hardy and capable of enduring great fatigue The 
Balfichis of Upper Smd pay much attenuon to the breeding of mares 
1 he Government have introduced English stallions and borse-breeding 
IS earned on for the purpose of furnishing a superior class of remounts 
for the cavalry as well as improving the breed of horses m the 
country The bullocks are small in size, and chiefly used for draught 
or for turning irrigation wheels 

The extreme south-eastern border of Smd is formed by the Rann of 
CuiCH (KuACHCHh), an immense salt water waste with an area of about 
9000 square miles It bounds the District of *1 bar and Pdrkar for a 
distance of nearly 40 miles Every part of it is devoid of herbage, and 
a large portion is annually converted into a salt lake from June to 
November owing to the influx of the sea at Lakhpat Bandar on the 
Kori mouth of the Indus, as well as at other places m Cutch (Kachchh) 
and Kithidwir During the remaining six months of the year after 
the evaporation of the water the surface becomes incrusted with salt, 
while herds of antelopes and wild asses roam over the desert expanse 
Accordmg to local tradition a well tilled plain irrigated by a branch of 
the Indus, once covered this portion of the Rann but either the band 
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of man or an earthquake diverted the waters, and the tract has ever 
since remained a v^-aste of salt The upper part of the Kort mouth 
stdl bears the name of the Puiana or ancient stream and there is httle 
doubt that the Indus once took a more easterly course than at presenl^ 
and so rendered some portion the Rann a fertile lowland. 

The SI hole sea-coast of Sind, except the part between Karachi 
(Kurrachee) and Cape Monze where the Fab hills approach the shore 
18 low and flat, and submerged at spring tides. It consists, in £ict, of 
a senes of mud banks deposited by the Indus or in a few places of 
sandhills blomi from seaward. The sea near the shore is very shallov 
owing to the quantity of mud brought down by the nver A bank extends 
along the coast from Karichf to Cutch about 2 miles from the land, 
and 3 miles in width generally dry at low water This circumstance 
renders the approach to the shore extremel} dangerous for large vessels 

History — Sind owes its name as well as its existence to the nver 
Indus or Sindhu a Sanskrit term 5ignir)ing water though Muham 
madan scholars prefer to den\e the word from an eponymic patriarch 
Suid, the brother of Hmd, and son of Nuh or Noah whose descendants 
ruled o>er the countr} for many generations Previous to the Arab 
ini-asion in 711 a d a Hindu dynasty appears to have reigned at Aror 
near the present town of Rohn and their capital on the bank of 
the Indus, possessed many fine buildings with extensive pleasure 
gardens. The dominions of the native dynasty stretched, according to 
local tradition from Kashmir and Kanau} to Surat and to Omdn 
besides including the Afghdn temtones of Kandahdr and the Suldimin 
hills The names of five kings belonging to this earliest line have 
been preserved to us and their reigns are said to have extended over 
an aggregate of 137 >ears 

A Brahman chamberlain to the last of them b> name Chachh 
established himself on the throne after his master’s death and left the 
kingdom to two of his famil} in succession But during the reign of 
his son Dahlr a few peaceful Muhammadan merchants, as the Arab 
version of the conquest asserts wrho had been sent into Sind by the 
KJidlifii Abddl Malik to purchase female slaves and other articles of 
lawful commerce, were attacked by robbers and either made pnsoneis 
or killed on the spot One or two of the injured merchants alone 
escaped to make their complaints to the Khdlib and the latter readily 
embraced so excellent an opportunity of spreading the faith of Islam 
mto the delta of the Indus. He died before the army collected for the 
purpose could invade Sind but his son despatched Muhammad Kisim 
Sakifi to cany out the conquest about 71 1 a d 

Muhammad Kisim set out from Shiriz with a large forces and first 
captured the seaport of Debal identified by some with Manora and 
by others with Tatta Thence he marched upon Nerankot, the 
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modem Haidaidbdd and after its capitulation he next took the strong 
fortress of Sehwdn Returning to Nerankot, the Musalmin leader 
proceeded to cross the Indus whose main channel then flowed east of 
the aty and successfully engaged the army of Rajd Dahir The native 
pnnce was slam at the fort of Rawar while his family were earned 
awaypnsoners by the conqueror In 713 Muhammad kasimamved 
at the capital Aror which was taken and then advanced upon 
Multan (m the present Punjab Province) which submitted with an 
immense treasure The end of the first great Musalmdn conqueror of 
India remains uncertain but it seems probable that he was tortured 
to death with the sanction of Khalifa Suldimin Sind remained thence 
forward with scarcely a break in the hands of the Muhammadans. 

On the extinction of the Ummayide dj nasty of Khilifes (750 ad) 
and the accession of the Abassides, the Indus delta passed to the new 
rulers, and the power of the Musalmdns began to attract the attention 
of the native princes on the northern frontier of Hindustan But the 
hold of the Khalifas upon this distant Province grew slowly weaker 
and became virtually extinct in 87 1 A D Two native kingdoms raised 
themsebes at Mdltin and MAnsura. The former comprised the upp« 
valley of the united Indus as far as A.ror the latter extended from that 
town to the sea, and nearly coincided with the modern Province of 
Sind The countr} was then well cultnited and \ror the capital, 
surrounded by a double wall is said to have almost equalled Mult^ in 
size and to have possessed a considerable commerce Ihe Arab 
pnnees apparently denved but a very small revenue from Smd and left 
the administration wholly in the hands of natives Arab soldiers held 
lands on military tenure and liberal grants provided for the sacred 
buildings and institutions of Islim Commerce was earned on by 
carivans with KhorAsan and Zabulistan and by sea with China, Ceylon 
and Malaliar fhe Arabs also permitted the native Sindians the free 
exercise of tlieir own religion to a considerable extent 

When Mahmud of Ohazm invaded India in loig Smd was ruled by 
a Governor who nominally represented the Khalifa Kadir Billah Abiil 
Abbas Ahmad After the capture of Miiltan and Uchh Mahmiid sent 
hisMazir Abdur Roiuh to conquer Smd which the Wazir accomplished 
in 10 6 But SIX vears later Ibn Sumar Governor of Mdltan laid the 
foundation of the Sdmra dynasty in Smd at first apparently as a titular 
vassal of the t hozncvide monarchy In 1051 however if not before, 
the Siimra kings made thi.mselves completely independent, and extended 
their possessions as far as Nasaqmr 26 miles south-east of HalA 
Under Khaflf who made Tatta his capital, the dynasty attained its 
greatest power and restrained with success the wild tribes of the western 
frontier From the death of Khaflf however the Siimra dynasty lost 
Its prestige, and m the reign of Urrah Mehl (i 35 i)> Sanaa tnbeii a 
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body of non Musalmin immigrants from Cutch (Kachchh) consjured 
against and killed the Musaloi^n king, and placed Jam Unar one of 
themselves, upon the throne of Sind 

The Samas were either Buddhists or Hindus and had thctr capital 
city at Samanagar on the Indus, identified mith the modern loan of 
Sehwdn but they resided chied} at latta or at Samui, under the 
Makli Hills 3 miles north west of the former loan The> were 
undoubtedly Rd}puts of the Jadava stock and they became Muham 
raadans not earlier than 1391 a d Jdm Unar first of the line reigned 
three and a half lears, but does not seem to ha^e held all Sind under 
his sa-ay as the Hdkims kept Bukkur and its neighbourhood on behalf 
of the king of the Turks Junah the second king captured Bukkur 
and the Hakims retreated to Lchh Under hia successor the forces of 
the King of Delhi retook Bukkur and earned the Jdm and his family 
as prisoners to Delhi In 13^2 Firoz Tughlak invaded Sind and com 
pelled the ruling prince to tender a nominal allegiance The Sama 
line consisted in all of 15 kings, the last of whom was supplanted by 
the Arghuns. 

The Arghun d> nasty traced its origin to Changiz khdn and com 
menced its rule in Sind m 1521 The first prince of the line Shdh 
Beg Aighun marching donn from Kandahar debated the Sama 
army m 1530 and sacked Tatta, the capital of Jim Fuoz Sama By 
a subsequent agreement the Jim retained all Sind between Sukkurand 
Tatta, while the Shih took the region north of T.Akhi But the Samas 
soon after repudiated this agreement and a battle fought at Talti near 
Sehwin, resulted m their utter defeat and the secure establishment of 
the Aighun power Shih Beg afier«*ards captured the fort of Bukkur 
and rebuilt the fortifications with bricks taken from the anuent strong 
holdofAtor Just before his death in 1522 he made preijarations to 
attack Gujarit, but did not live to accomplish his purpose Shih Beg 
was not onlv a hold soldier but also a learned Musalman theolc^n 
and commentator His son and successor Mirza Shah Husain finally 
drove Jim Firoz from Tatta to Cutch and at length to Gujarit, where 
he died Shah Husain severely punished his subject tribes for internal 
wars and sacked the toans of Multin and Uchh as well as the fort of 
Dilawar 

Dunng Shih Husaui s reign, the Mughal Emperor Huma> un being 
defeated by the Afghan Sher Shah in 1540 a d lied to Sind where he 
endeavoured unsuccessfuUy to take the fort of Bukkur After a short 
stay in Jodhpur Humiyiin returned to Sind by wa) of Umarkot m 
154Z and again attempted without success to conquer the country 
Shih Husain died childless in 1554, after a reign of thirty four years, 
and with him ended the Arghun dynasty A shortlived line the 
Tarkhin, succeeded for a few years , but in 1592 the Mughal Emperor 
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Akbar who was himself bom at L market during the flight of his 
Humiydn defeated Mirza Jdni Beg, ruler of Tatta, and united Sind for 
the first time with the Musalmin Empire of Delhi The Province was 
incorporated under Akbar s organization in the Subah of Millt^n 

Dunng the flourishing period of the Mughal Empire the general 
peace of the great monarchy extended to Sind, and but few histoncal 
events of importance occurred for the next century In the interval, 
however between the consolidation of the Empire Akbar and the 
dismemberment which followed on the invasion of Nidir Shdh the 
Ddiidputras or sons of Daud Khdn rose to distinction Weavers and 
warriors by profession, they led a wild and wandering life at Khdnpur 
Taxdi and throughout the Sukkur count!} After a long and sanguinary 
conflict with the Mahars, a nice of Hindu ongin, the Ddiidputras 
succeeded in establishing their supremacy over Upper Sind, and 
founded the town of Shikdrpur kiom the extinction of the native 
d) nasties Tatta had formed a scene of constant contention between 
neighbounng governors till Jahdnglrput a stop to the stnfe by appoint 
mg removable lieutenants to administer the outljmg Provinces of the 
Empire and so checked the growth of a hereditarj vicero}-alty m 
Sind 

Towards the end of the 17th centui} however another race close!} 
allied to the DAudputras rose to power m the lower Indus valle> The 
Kalhoras traced their descent hisconcatly to Muhammad of kambatha 
(1204 a,d) and more mythically to Abbis, the uncle of the Prophet 
About 15 jd the family rose into notice through the sanctity of one 
Adam Shdh the chief of a large sect of mendicants in Chinduka. The 
Governor of Miiltan attacked the religious leader dispersed bis followers^ 
and put to death Adam Sh^h himself The Fakirs descended from the 
family long lived a I fe of warfare against the Mughal lieutenants until 
at length in 1658 under N^ir Muhammad Kalhora, they began 
successfuU} to op^iose the impenal troops, and to organize themselves 
into a regular government At length, about 1701 \iT Muhammad 
Kalhora, assisted by the Sirai or 1 alpur tnbe, seized upon Shik^rpur 
where he fixed his court, and obtained from the Emperor Aurangzeb a 
grant of the Derajat, together with a regular title <Khuda Yar Khan) 
under the impenal system B> the year 17 ii Yar Muhammad had 
further overrun the Kandiaro and L^rkhina tracts as well as the 
country around Sukkur 

On the death of ^ar Muhammad Kalhora m 1719 his son Ndr 
Muhammad succeeded to his terntoncs and conquered the Nhdr 
Sub<division from the Diiidputms Sehwan and its dependencies also 
fell under his rule and his terntoiy extended fixim the Miiltdn border 
to Tattau The fort of Bukkur however did not come into the posses 
Sion of the Kalhoras till 1 736 With this exception, Ndr Muhammad s 
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authority stretched from the desert to the Baliicht Mountains. Dunng 
bis reign the Talpur tribe of BaltichCs, the last native rulers of Sind, 
first came into notice m the person of Mir Bahrdm an able officer of 
the kalhora kings When Nadir Shah the Persian conqueror snooped 
upon Delhi in February 1739 and broke down the decaying Mughal 
oii^nization all the Prmmces west of the Indus were detached 
from the Empire and incorporated with the Persian dominions. 
Tatta and Shikarpur formed part of the terntorj thus ceded to Nddtr 
Shih 

Short!) after his return to kitbul Nadir set out upon a second expe- 
dition against Sind and the Punjab m order to repress his troublesome 
vassal \dr Muhammad Two years earlier the Kalhora prince bad 
persuaded Sddik AK, Subabdar of Tatta, to make over that Province in 
return for a sum of 3 iakhs and this transaction apparently aroused the 
anger of his new suzerain On Nadir’s approach Nur Muhammad at 
first fied to Lmarkot, but afterwards surrendered with the loss of 
Shikaqiur and Sibi which the Shih made over to the Ddudputros and 
Afghans. An annual tribute of zo /dkhs with the honorary compensa 
tions of a high sounding title (Shih kuli Khdn) was imposed upon the 
Kalhora prince 

On Nddir Shdhs death Sind became tributary in 174S to Ahmad 
Shah Durdni of Kandahdr who conferred on Nilr Muhammad the new 
title of Shah Nawdz Khdn In 1754, the tribute being in arrears, 
Ahmad Shah advanced against Sind and Niir Muhammad fled to 
Joisalmer where he died His son Muhammad Murad Yab Khdn 
managed to appease the ruler of Kandahdr and obtained a confinna 
tion of his rank and power He founded the town of Murddabad In 
1757 his subjects rose against his oppressive government and de 
throned him placing his brother Ghuldm Shah upon the throne. Ihe 
new pnnee, after two years of internal dissension made his own 
position secure and in 1762 he imaded Cutch (Kachchh) fighting 
the sanguinarv battle of Jhana Next jear he resumed operations 
against Cutch and took the sea(K>rts of Basta and Lakhpat on the 
Indus In 1768 he founded the city of Haidarabdd on the ancient 
site of Netankot, and made it his capital till his death in 1772 During 
the early part of his reign m 1758 the East India Comijany estab- 
lished a factor) at Tatta Sarfariz Khan his son and successor, dis 
couraged the Compan) s operations and the factor) was eventuall) 
withdrawal in 1775 Soon afterwards the Baldehis deposed the chief 
and two years of anarchy followed 

In 17 1 7 Ghulam Nabi Khin, a brother of Ghuldm Shdh succeeded 
in obtaining the throne. Dunng his reign Mir Bijar, a Talpur chief 
rose m rebellion and in the battle lietween them the Kalhora prince 
'ost hts life Abddl Nabi Khdn, his brother succeeded to the throne 
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and put adl ha relatives to death as a precautionary measure. He then 
made a compromise with Mfr Bijar retaining the sovereignty for himself 
but appointing the Talpur chief as ha mimster In 1781 an army from 
Kandahar mv'aded Sind, where the tnbute remained always in a chronic 
state of arrears, but M(r Btjar defeated it near Shtkarpur Thereupon 
Abdiil Nabi Khin assassinated his too successful general Abdu U 
Khin Talpur son of the murdered man, at once seized upon the 
government, and the last of the Kalhoias fled to KheUt Thence he 
made man> unsuccessful efforts to regain his kingdom and at last 
re^tablished himself for a n hile by the aid of Kandahar But on his 
puttmg to death Abdulli Khin, Mfr Fateh Alf a kinsman of the 
murdered Talpur once more expelled him The Kalhora king made a 
final effort to recover his throne but being defeated b> Mfr Fateh Alf 
he fled to Jodhpur where his descendants still hold distinguished rank 
AVith him ended the dvnast} of the Kalhoras 

In 1783 Mir Fateh All Khin first of the Talpur line established 
himself as Rais of Sind He obtained a firmdn from Shah Zaroin of 
Kandahdr for the government of Sind by the Talpurs The history of 
Smd under its new dynast> — generall> spoken of as the Talpur Mfrs — 
IS rendered very complicated by the numerous branches into which the 
ruling house split up Fateh Ah Kbdn s nephew Mir Sohrab Khdn 
settled with his adherents at Rohn while his son Mir Tharo Khan 
removed to Shahbandar and each of them occupied the adjacent 
countr> as an independent ruler thiovring off ail allegiance to the head 
of their house at Haidarabad. 

The Talpurs thus fell into three distinct branches — the Haidarabad 
or Shdhdddpur faimb ruling m Central Smd the Mlrjyur or Manikani 
house descendants of Mir lharo ruling at Mirpur and the Sohribani 
line derived from Mir Sohrab ruling at Khairpur Further to increase 
the complication hatch All head of the Haidatdbad Mfrs asso- 
ciated with himstlf in the government his three jounger brothers, 
Ghuldm Alf, Karam Alt, and Murad All He then turned his 
attention to the recovcr> of Karachi and L market The former 
alienated to the Governor of KheUt, he recovered m 1792 the latter 
hdd by the Rijd of Jodhpur the Mirs regained in 1813 In 1801 Mfr 
hatch All died leaving one son, Sobhddr and bequeathing his dominions 
to his three brothers Of these Ghulam Alf died m 1811 and left a 
son Mir Muhammad but the two surviving brothers retained the chief 
i>ower in Haidaralidd Kurim Ah died without issue m 1828 but 
Murid Alf left two sons, Nifr Muhammad and Nasfr Khan Up to 
1840 the government of Haidatabid was earned on bj these two Mfrs 
togedier with their cousins Sobhdar and Muhammad Mir Ndr 
Muhammad died in 1841 leaving two sons, Shihdid and Husiui Alf. 
The Talpur Mirs adorned Haidardbid and its suburb Khudibid with 
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n^ny handsome buildings of which dieir own tombs are the most 
remarkable 

The first connection of the British with Sind took place as early as 
1758 in the matter of the abandoned factory at Tatta In 1799 a 
aimmercial mission nas sent to Smd to conduct business between our 
Government and the Talpur Mfrs, but it ended unsatisfactonly The 
agent resided from time to time at Tatta Shihbandar or Karachi, and 
endured numerous indignities until at length he received a peremptory 
order from the Mirs to quit their temtoiy The East India Company 
took no notice of this insult In 1809 an arrangement was effected 
betneen the Mfrs and our authorities mainly for the purpose of 
excluding Frenchmen from settling in Smd 

In iSz;, the Smdi tribe of Khosas made incursions into Cutch and 
a military demonstration became necessary as a preventive measure In 
1830 Lieutenant (afteruards Sir Alexander) Bumes, after many delays 
and threats on the part of the Mirs was permitted to follow up the 
course of the Indus taking with him presents from the king of England 
to Ranjit Smgh at Lahore The river was then entirely unexplored 
and the obvious object of the mission was the collection of information 
for political purposes. Two years later Colonel Pottinger concluded a 
treaty inth the Mirs for the advancement of commerce by which 
traders and merchants were jiermitted to use the roads and rivers of 
Stud though no Englishman might settle in the country 1 he khairpur 
Mirs ratified this treaty after their kinsmen at Haidarabad. In 1 835 
Colonel Pottinger obtained leave to survey the sea-coast of Sind and 
the delta of the Indus yet trade did not enter the river and the Mirs 
clearly mistrusted the intentions of their powerful neighbours. 

In 1838, the first Afghan war necessitated the desjiatch of British 
troops to join the main army by wav of the Indus m spite of a clause 
in the treaty exjiressly forbidding the cmplovment of the river as a 
military highway Lord \uckland considered that so great an enter 
pency overrode the text of the agreement and declared that those chiefs 
who showed themselves unwilling to assist the Hnush m such a crisis 
would be deprived of their jwssessions. In December of thit year 
a large force under Sir John Keane landed m Smd but found itself 
unable to proceed, owing to the obstacles thrown in its way by the 
Mirs in supplvmg stores and carnage After a threat to march upon 
Haidanibid Sir John Keane at length succeeded m continuing his 
course On mg to th is hostile demeanou r a reserve force w as despatched 
from Bombay in 1839 to take up its station in Sind llie Baldchf 
gamson at Manoro, near karaehf endeavoured to prevent it from 
landing and the British accordingly found it necessary to occupy that 
fort 

A treaty was afterwards^ m 1839, concluded with the Haidaribdd 
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Mfrs by which they agreed to paj *3 Idkhsio Shdh Shiija, lU commuta 
tioD of all arrears of tnbute due to the Afghans , to admit the estab- 
lishment in Smd of a British force not exceeding 5000 men, the expenses 
being defra>ed in part by the Mfrs themselves and finally to abolish 
all tolls upon trading boats on the Indus The Khaurpur Mlrs concluded 
a similar treaty except as regards the subsidy Hie Enghsh then took 
possession of the fort of Bukkur under the terms of the engagement 
By careful conaliatory measures, the British representatives secured the 
tranquillity of the country so that the steam flotilla navigated the Indus 
unimpeded. Nilr Muhammad senior Mir died in 1841 and the 
Talpur Government passed to his two sons conjointly with then uncle 
Na^r kh^n 

In 1S42 Sir Charles Napier arrived m Sind with sole authonty over 
all the territory on the Lower Indus New conditions were proposed 
to the Mirs owing to delay in payment of the tnbute these terms 
including the cession of Karachi 1 atta, Sukkur Bukkur and Rohn 
After some delay and a slight military demonstration, the treaty was 
signed in February 1843 But the Baluchis composing the Sindian 
army did not acquiesce in this surrerder of independence and 
shortly afterwards they attacked the Residency which stood near the 
Indus a few miles from Haidarabad Major Outram and his small 
suites after defending the building for a short time found themselves 
compelled to retreat to a steamer then lying in the river He soon 
after joined Sir C Napier s force On the 1 7th of February Napier 
found the Mirs armv 22 000 strong posted on the Fuleh river near 
Meewee (Miini) He gave them battle with only 2800 men of all 
aims and 12 pieces of artillen and gained a complete and brilliant 
victory The Baluchi loss amounted to about 3000 men while that of 
the Bntish did not exceed 257 of whom 19 were officers Shortly 
after the chief Mirs of Haidarabdd and Khairpur surrendered as 
prt oners of war and the fort of Haidaribdd was captured together 
with the Mirs treasure computed at about j^ioooooo sterling. In 
March Napier received reinforcements from Sukkur and went m 
search of the enemy with 5000 men He found the Baliichi army 
20 000 strong under Sher Muhammad of Mirpur m a strong position 
near Dabo After a ilesiperate resistance the Sindians fled m disorder, 
tlieir leader Sher Muhammad retreating to the desert. Soon after 
wards, our troops occupied Mirpur Khas, and Umarkot Smd was 
declared a conquered country and annexed to the Bntish dominions. 

Che Jaipur family thus ceased be a ruling power after a sove- 
reignty of fifty three years The Mirs were removed successively to 
Bombay Poona, and Calcutta but in 1854 Lord Dalhousie allowed 
them to return to Smd and take up their residence at Haidar&bdd 
Under the Talpurs the government of Smd consisted of a rude 
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mibtaiy feudalism. The Min themselves had little education or refine 
luent, and lived in prumtive Baldchi simplicity their extravagant pro- 
pensities beim; shown in their fondness for horses, anus and field 
sports. 1 heir sole aim was to hoard up wealth oppose all im^nove 
ments, and enjoy themselves after their own fashion 
Immediately after the annexation Sir C Napier w-as aj^inted the 
first Bntish Governor while a pension of 3| /d 6 /ts together with lands 
in j 4 gir was distributed amongst the deposed Mirs 1 he judicial and 

revenue sj'stems underwent a S]>eedy remodelling and the Province 
was divided into extensive Ccdlectorates Since the Bntish annexa 
tion the chief events m Sind liave consisted of commercial improve- 
ments, including especiatlv the immense harbour works at Kakachi 
which have rendered the modem capital one of the most important 
seaports of Western India Under the Commissionership of Sir Bartle 
hrere (1851-59) the Province took most important steps in the direc 
tion of mercantile progress and at a later date the construction of 
the Indus \ alley portion of the Sind Punjab and Delhi Kailwa) from 
Karachi to join the Punjab line at Mdltan has already contributed 
greatly to the prospentj of the countri 

PopHlatum — Smd is a vei> sparsely ]X>pulated Province even at the 
present day No statistics are available as to the number of inhabitants 
under its native niKrs though a probable conjecture sets it do» n in 
the earlv part of this century at not more than i 000 000 persons, or 
onl) about 16 to the square mile A Census taken in 1856 exclusive 
of the territory of Mir Ah Murid Khin or Khairpur State returned 
the total jKipulation at i 77a 367 persons An accurate enumeration 
undertaken in 18,3 gave the total again excluding Khairjiur temtorv 
at 2 203 177 thus showing a gam of 4^0 Sio persons or 26 per cent 
m the fitteen years The Census of 1881 disclosed a total population 
of the British Districts of 2413823 showing a further increase of 
aro 646 or 9 56 per cent, m the nine years between 18,2 and 1881 
The mam feature of this increase which is found in ever) District of 
the Proiince seems to be the influx of foreigners chiefly from the 
adjacent temtones of BalUchistin and the Punjalu In Karichf as in 
the at) of Bombay and other laige seajiorts, the indigenous population 
IS m the mmontv A good deal of the increase m the more rural parts 
of the Province has been attnbuted to the general development of the 
jieople under the influence of prosperous harvests and improved means 
of transport to market A part of the increase however 15 only 
apparent and 1$ due to more correct enumeration especially in the 
case of females Ihe rate of increase m the towns has been generally 
higher than in the surrounding country Karichl owes its prospenty 
to the develo{Hnent of its sea trade, especially since the opening of 
direct railway ccunmumcation with Upper India and the western frontier 
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ShikiipUT has also profited in the same manner and the trading centre 
of Sukkur has doubled its population since 1872 

The results of the Census of 18S1 may be summarized as follows 
— Area of British Districts, 48 014 aqiiaxe miles Population 2 413 823 
(males r 316 830 and females r 096 993) number of towns 12 and 
of Villages 3405 number of occupied houses 433 584, and of un 
occupied 149 701 From these the following averages are deduced — 
Persons per square mile 503 towns and villages per square mile, 
007 houses jier square mile 120 persons per house 55 Ihe 
population, which is extremely scattered in all parts of the Province 
gathers thickest in Shikdrpur 85 2 per square mile and Haidarabdd 
83 3 per square mile In the FronUer District of Upper Smd the 
average falls to 58 The extensive District of Karachi though it 
contains the capital town and largest commercial centre has but 33 9 
persons to the square mile m Khairpur Stale the average is only 2x1 
and in the wide but desert expanse of the Thar and Pirkar District, it 
does not exceed 159 

Classified according to sex the native population in 1881 amounted 
to — males i 314,391 and females i 096026 The European element 
was represented bj 3127 persons, namely males 2279, females 
848 Eurasians numbered 279 namely males 160 and females 1 19 
Classified according to sex and nge of the entire population exclusive 
of Khairpur State there were returned — uuder 15 years boys 546005 
and girls 441 574 total children 987 579 or 40 9 per cent 15 years 
and upwards, males 770825 and females 655419, total adults 
] 426 244 or 59 t per cent 

Religion and Caste — Classified by religion the Muhammadans number 
f 887 Z04, or 78 5 jier cent, of the total population Hindus, 303 079^ 
or 12 6 jier cent Sikhs, 126 976 or 5 3 per cent , non Hindu abongmes 
86040 or 3 5 per cent Christians, 6082 Jams, 1191 Parsis 1063 
Jews 153 Brahmos, 26 and Buddhists 9 The Muhammadans, 
who form the bulk of the mhabicancs, fell naturally into two classes — 
the native Sindis and the naturalized tnbes, such as Say'yids, Afghans 
Baldchls, Africans, and Khwdjas. Ihe Muhammadan population by 
race as distinguished from descendants of converts consisted of 
Sindis 1273761 Baldchis 409012 Say-yids, 37734 Shaikhs 

32888 Pathos, 14729 and others 119,080 According to sect 

the Muhammadans were returned — bunnis, i 85S 64S Shiis, 28 093 
Wahdbfs 174 and others, 289 

The Sindis represent the original Hindu population converted to 
IsUm under the Ummaytde Khahfas Ihey are caller and more robust 
than the natives of Bengal of dark complexion and muscular frame. 
Their detractors represent them as idle apathetic, and cowardly, 
addicted to drunkenness, and personally dirty , while their disinclmar 
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tum to truthfulness has given them a bad name amongst neighbouring 
tnbes. On the other hand, they are quiet and inoffensive kindly 
faithful and of unimpeachable honesty In religion they are Sunnis 
The Sindls are sub-dnided into about 300 clans or tnbes but the caste 
system does not exist among them. The Sindi language belongs to 
the pure Neo-Sanskntic group and contains far less of alien admixture 
than an> of the cognate tongues It stands closer to the old Prdknt 
than does either Mardthf Hindi or Bengali and it has presetted an 
immense number of grammatical fonns which have dropped out of 
the other \-emaculars. Three dialects of Smdi are distinguished in 
Upper and Ixiwer Sind and in the Thar respectively 1 he literature 
of the language consists mainly of translations from the Arabic chiefl} 
theological and a few rude national ballads 
Amon^ the races of foreign origin the Sa}'}ids were patronized !>} 
the Kalhora princes who granted them several considerable estates bat 
the Talpurs proved less liberal Ihe Vghdns came originally from 
Khorisin and now reside in the neighbourhood of Haidarabdd and 
m Northern Sind They far surpass the Sindis in person'll appearance 
strength and courage Ihe Baliichis wild mountaineers from the 
barren hills to the westward settled in Sind under the lalpur dynasty 
and received laige jigirs in return for military services They are 
fairer more powerful and hardier than the Sindfs the> have genuine 
though peculiar ideas of honour *ind the} are brave soldiers with a 
lai^e share of national pride On the other h'lnd thev are grossl) 
illiterate rough in manners drunken and debauched violent and 
revengeful and wholly addicted to coarse amusements In religion 
they belong to the Sunni sect, though the T vlpur Mirs, on their arrival 
in Sind adopted the Shia persuasion About 80 clans are settled in 
the plains The Africans represent the slaves of Sind brought over b} 
way of Vlaskat irom Zanzibar or \bys$inia. Emancipated at the British 
annexation the) still mam as a nile within their own race and remain 
inmates of their former masters houses A small body of Memons 
gather around Haidarabid Sehw in and Karichi I he) are doubt 
less Hindus origin who became Musilmdns and emigrated to 
Sind dunng the kalhora rule Thev engage in trade agriculture 
and breeding camels Manv of them possess great learning and they 
have done more than an> other class 10 introduce religious knowledge 
into the Province 1 he khirajas a numerous bod) m Kardchi, are 
heterodox Musalmans, carrvmg the Shii doctnnes to an extreme 
The Hindus occu];y m bind a jiosition analogous to that of the 
Musalmans in Hindustan I'ew of them apparently belong to native 
families which have survived the long Muhammadan domination the) 
have generally immigrated from the Punjab m recent times, and retain 
their distinctive names, features and religion 1 he Brdhmans coraprue 
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two classes, which do not intermarry , and they are mainly confined 
to the large towns One class called amils formed the prmcipal 
clerks and wnters in the time of the Mfrs, and now of the British 
Government Ihey imitate the Muhammadans m their dress and 
manner of wearing the hair and are in all a most intelligent class of 
the community The lower castes are essentially similar to their 
brethren in the Punjab The Sikhs reside m considerable numbers a 
Haidardbdd Sehwdn and other towns The Census of i88i sub- 
divided the Hindus bj caste and social distinctions into— Brdhmans 
13531 Rijputs 10534 Lohdnds 211926 and others 69088 

Among the Christians of the Province, 3198 were Roman Catholics 
2198 Protestants, and 686 of other Chnstian creeds Adopting another 
principle of division there were 3127 Europeans 26^6 native Christians 
and 279 Eurasians 

As regards occupation the Census of 1881 distributed the male 
population into six mam groups — (i) Professional class mcluding 
civil and military officials of every kind 19 242 (2) domestic ser 

\ams inn and lodging house keepers 18 926 {3) commercial class 
including bankers merchants, carriers etc 31 239 (4) agricultural 
and pastoral class including gardeners, 4,6573 (5) industrial class 
including all manufacturers and artisans 147 22 j and (6) indefinite 
and non productive class composing labourers, male children and 
jicrsons of unspecified occupation, 623 625 

Of the 3417 towns and villages of Smd 985 contain less than two 
hundred inhabitants 848 between two and five hundred 978 between 
five hundred and one thousand 43 1 between one and two thousand 97 
between two and three thousand 48 between three and five thousand 
22 between five and ten thousand 3 between ten and fifteen thousand 
4 between twenty and fifty thousand and i above fifty thousand 

Karachi the capital city had a total population in 1881 of 73 5^0 
jiersons but its commercial importance is far greater than this total 
would seem to imp1> bniKARPCR the great depot of transit trade 
with the Bolan Pass and khorasu-n had 42 496 Haidararad the 
Talpur capital 48 153 Ihe other chief towns and places of interest 
include — Aror the capital of Sind under its Hindu Rdjis Brah 
HANABAD a Duiss of cxtcnsive rums of very great antiquity near 
Shihdddpur the fortified island of Bukkur in the Indus Keti the 
port on the principal mouth of the Indus (2141 persons) Khairpur, 
the capital of the State of the same name Kotri the station on 
the Indus Valley Railway opposite Haidardbod (89^^) Larkhana a 
considerable manufacturing town (13 188) Rohri (10 224) Sehwan 
(4534) the deserted port of Shah bandar Sukkur, the great inland 
port of the Indus, and point of departure for the new hne of rad to 
the Boldn Pass (27 389) Iatta the old emporium on the seaboard 
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<8830 ) , Jacobabad the chief military station of the Frontier District 
(11 352) Kambar (6133) Garhi Yasin (5541) and Matari <5054). 

AgrtaUture — The total extent of cultivated land in Sind in iSSi-Sa 
amounted to no more than a 121 07a acres, far the greater portion of 
the Province being absolutely barren There are two pnncipal harvests 
— the radi sown m August, September or October and reaped m 
February March or Apnl and the kkarif sown during the floods of 
the Indus, in May June July or August and reaped in October 
November or December The rah consists of wheat, barley, gram 
vetches, oil seeds, indigo, hemp and segeiables The includes 

the millets known as bdjra (Pennisetum typhoideum) and )odr (Sorghum 
vulgare) the two chief food>grains m Sind, nee oil seeds, pulses and 
cotton The area under each staple m iSSi-Sawas as follows -^Jbdr 
493694 acres, bajra 474^86 acres rice 518210 acres oilseeda 
122464 acres wheat 225 946 acres cotton 70 178 acres barley 
10,630 acres indigo 53 2^ acres tobacco 9^86 acres and sugar 
cane 2689 acres pulses, 90 066 acres gram 22 039 acres miscel 
laneous products, such as vegetables, fruits etc. 0 459 acres. The 
dtsmbutton into harvests was as follows ^Kkanf 1 652 261 acres , 
rabl 381 080 acres intermediate or mi\ed 8, ,31 acres. 

The fruits common to the country include ^tes plantains mangoes 
limes, oranges, pomegranates citrons, figs grapes tamannds, mulberries, 
and melons 1 he apples of Sind are famous tor their fine quality The 
Bntish have introduced apricots peaches, and nectarines with excel 
lent results The methods of cultivation still difl^er little if at all 
from the pnmitive type Rotation of crops is unknown and the im 
plements belong to the coarsest patterns Two bullocks generally draw 
the clumsy native plough while a heavy log of wood with a man 
perched on either end and drawn by four bullocks does dutv fora harrow 
The dry character of the soil, and the almost complete absence of 
ram render irrigation a matter of pnme importance to the cultivator 
Though situated on the very verge of either monsoon the Province 
denves no benefit from their rainfall for the north western monsoon, 
which deluges the hills of Batuchisiin extends no firther eastward than 
Karachi while the southwestern monsoon terminates at Lakhpat 
Bandar on the boundary of Cutch (Kachchh) as regularly as though it 
intentionally avoided the frontiers of Sind. Someiimts indeed for two 
or three years in succession no ram falls m the Province Lnder these 
arcunutances, the Indus almost becomes to Sind what the Nile is to 
Egypt Numerous irrigation canals, drawn from the main river or its 
tnbulanes, intereect the country in every direction These canals are 
earned away from the raised bed of the stream wi an oblique directKm, 
so as to secure the greatest possible fall per mile. None of them have 
Hen heads where the bank is permanent and none are deep enough to 
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draw off water except during inundation The nver must consequently 
rise several feet before the canals will fill Many of the channds are 
old natural beds of the side branches^ now deserted , and all have the 
appearance rather of nvers than of artificial cuts 
The canal system is very imperfect, owing to the want of peimanent 
head works, and the constant accumulation of silL Cultivation is 
accordingly exposed to many risks, except m those lands where irrigation 
is always earned on by means of w-ater wheels but as this method is 
expensive, the poorer cultivators prefer the mfenor and precanous 
tillage of lands which can be directly flooded from the canals where a 
small deficiency of water often entirely cuts off the whole crop From 
the capricious nature of the water supply cultivation accoidmgl) 
becomes a species of lottery the cultivator ^mg nch one season and 
a bankrupt the next Too little or too much water an early or a late 
supply, may destroy his only chance of a harvest Owing to the 
frequent failures, agriculture is on the whole a poorly paid occupation 
yet the peasantry prefer the gambhng risk to steady and well paid labour 
This precanous and uncertain cultivation renders the bmd peasantry 
an improvident and thriftless body They are almost always m 
debt to the Hindu money lenders who often exact as much as cent 
per cent on their advances The population is almost wholly engaged 
m agnculcure yet the Province does not usually produce much more 
than a sufficient quantity of food grains for its own consumption, and 
considerable imports take place m years of scarcity 

Ihe land tenures of Sind belong to extremely simple types The 
landowners may be divided into three classes — large proprietors a 
numerically small but very influential body the holders of small estates 
of a few hundred acres, answering to the middle<lass gentry and the 
peasant jiropnetors a large body paying revenue directly to Govern 
ment or to the alienee holding Government rights The Bntish 
authonties have upheld and fostered the rights of the smaller occupants 
against the encroachments of the zamuidars thus ^.ncou^aglng the 
spirit of independence amongst the cultivating classes 
The total agricultural population of the Province of Sind in 1881 was 
returned it 496 134 giving an average of iS 2 acres of cultivable and 
cultivated land to each The total igncultural population however 
dependent on the soil amounted to r 340 239, or 53 52 i>er cent of the 
populatioin of the 1 rovince lotil amount of Government assessment, 
including local rates and cesses on land ^680 02a or an average of 
2& o^d per cultivated acre 

Comnurtc and Commumcahoas — llie trade of Sind centres almost 
entirely upon the great seaport of Karachi a creation of British rule, 
and now the chief port of entry and exit for the Punjab The total 
value of the imports into Kardchf in 1881-82 amounted to 759 708, 
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whde those into Hie wh<^ Ftovince, excluding the capittU^ were (wly 
lo the same year die exports from Karichi amounted to 
jCs 959 t 333 t ">d from the remainder of Sind to j£Ss 314 *1 he staple 
articles of export are raw cotton, wool, and gram of various kinds 
Karachi has long formed live chief outlet for the cotton crops of Sind 
and the Punjab The Province at one time actually imported the mate 
nal necessarv for its oan pettv domestic manufactures from Cutch 
(kjichchh) and Gujardr to the amount of several thousand maunds 
annually About 1840 houever extensive cotton jilantations sprang 
up m Sind itself In i86i exports first began and m 1866 they had 
reached the total of 28 128 900 lbs A large portion of this amount 
however came from the Punjab The home jield at present averages 
from 18 000 to 20 000 bales annually though it is ca1culatv.d that the 
l^ovince still contain 3,000 000 acres of uncultivated land capable 
of grow mg the plant The remainder consists of Punjnb cotton from 
the Districts of Multan Lahore and Amntsar but it bears in European 
markets the name of Sind from its place of shipment Since 18,0 
a large trade in raw cotton has sprung up with China Ihe total 
export of raw cotton in 1882 amounted to 27 802 384 lbs 

The wool of Sind forms a staple of almost equal importanct though 
the larger portion of the quantit) exported comts not from ihe Provnnee 
ilseli; but from Firozi>ur J>iscricc m the Pumab and from Afghanistdn 
and Baliichistdn 'I'he supplv from the latter countries is brought 
into the market in a dntj condition The value of wool exjiorted from 
Kardchf in 1873-74 ’fas ;^634 874 and in 1881-82 ^^739 673. 

Quite recently a very important and increasing trade in wheit with 
Europe has sprung up Ihe supply comes almost entirely from the 
Punjab The following table shows the exports of wheat from Karachi 
fw the twelve jears ending 1883-84 — 
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iuMJ > 

V iue 

V 
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Value 


Cwll. 

£ 


Cwt*. 

1 

£ 

1872-73 

1 I6S 966 

^5 394 

18/S 9, 

‘ 22 333 

12 858 1 

1873-74. 

‘7976391 

! j 87 3U 

1879 So 

4764 

*33462 

1874-75 

, 141 872 1 

61578 

1880-81 

169 465 

86757 1 

1875-76 

306063 

129469 

1881-82 

1 85a 334 

948243 1 

1876-7 

j 455 240 1 

195 416 

1SS2 83. 

2 732 275 

I 281 238 

1877 78 

607 470 1 

332 109 

1S83 84 

4 372 832 

1 952.647 


Vote — 1r i8Se through miwux communication was completed between Kaidchl and 
the FunjaK 
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Extensive beds of baj salt occur on the Siiganda Creek, an eastern 
arm of the Indus, said to be capable of supplying the consumption of 
the whole world for a century The deposit is remarkably pure and 
consists of large crystals Excise restrictions long prevented it from 
competing with other Indian salts but these have now been removed 

The great harbour works of Karachi are more fully described 
under that article Communications are earned on by means of the 
Indus by numerous excellent roads by the Sind Punjab and Delhi 
Railway and by the Sind Pishm Railivay The river the great 
source of wealth to the Province is under the charge of a special 
Government department, the Indus Conservanry which removes all 
obstructions to navigation as soon as they appear The Sind Punjab 
and Delhi Railway runs from Karachi to Delhi a distance of 1169 
miles Its mam object being to facilitate the transmission of goods from 
Kardchl to Northern Sind and the Punjab or itce versa thus saving 
the long detour by sea and river between Karachi and Kotri vtd the 
Indus Delta The Indus at Sukkur has not yet been bndged although 
a railway bridge is now (1886) in course of construction The stone 
work of the bridge has been finished and its final completion only awaits 
the arrival of the iron work for ihe large span from Bukkur island to 
Rohn At present from Rohn on the opposite bank to Sukkur the 
railway proceeds into Bahawilpur State and so joins the Punjab 
sj^tem at Mdltdn From the Ruk Station on the Smd Punjab and 
Delhi Railway the Smd Pishin Railway is under construction to 
Quetta about 152 miles have lieen finished and opened but only 
40 miles of this are in the Province of Smd 1 he submarine cable, laid 
in 1864 connects Karachi with Fao in Turkish Arabia, and thence by 
Turkish Government telCg.raph with Constantinople and Western 
Europe Another line runs from Karachi along the Makrdn coast and 
thence by submarine cable to Bushire m Per la connecting ultimately 
with the Russian system as well as with the Siemens line to Berlin and 
England 

Admmstratwn — Smd forms a Prov ince under a Commissioner sub- 
ordinate to the Government of Bombay It contains three Collectorates 
— those of Karachi Shikabplr and Haidarabad together with the 
two Districts of 7 kar and Parkar and the t pper Sind Frontier, each 
under a Deputy Commissioner besides the Native State of Khairpur 
The total imperial revenue of the Province in 1881-82 amounted to 
^£809 31 1 of which ^^482 497 was derived from land revenue and 
;^82S3 from a canal maintenance rate levied upon jdgirddrs and 
from miscellaneous items of irrigation revenue The other sources of 
revenue were — forests, ;^40 131 excise ^£91 936 judicial j^9i67 
registration j£2g65 stamps ^£'38416, postal j^49 96S telegraph, 
^12 392 licence tax ;^i4 846 customs, ;£S3»949 miscellaneous. 
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^>555 and gkl tax levied only in Thar and Pirkar Distnct^ ;^a236 
The local revenue in the same year amounted to ;i^i3i 5a !> arising 
mainly from public works and municipal funds. The land tax ordinanly 
forms two-thuds of the net revenue of Sind but remissions are con 
stantly necessitated by droughts, floods, or bursting of embankments 
In spite of these drawbacks however the revenue has steadily m 
cieas^ under Bntt^ rule The cost of clearing canals forms one of 
the most important items of public expenditure 

The total police force of the Province consisted m the year 1881 of 
4180 officers and men but the area includes so large an extent of 
desert, that any general statement of numbers per square mile would 
only mislead. In Haidar&bid District where population is thickest, 
there is i policeman to every la square miles and to every 1019 
mhabitants m Karachf District, including the capital there is 1 police 
man to every 9 square miles and to every 326 of the population while 
in the desert Distnct of Thar and Parkar there is only i policeman 
to every a a square miles and to every 357 inhabitants Number of 
civil judges, 33 and of stipendiary magistrates 104 

Education has madt. rapid and satisfactory prc^ss in Smd since the 
Bntish annexation In 1859-60 the Province contained only 20 
Government schools. The total number of C ovemment schools in 
1873-74 amounted to 213 of which 26 were for girls The number of 
pupils was 12 72S of whom 8531 were Hindus and only 4139 Muham 
madan& In 1S83-84, the schools under the Education Department 
had increased to 340 with 23 273 pupils. The number of indigenous 
schools at either date cannot be accurately ascertained 1 hu Musalmin 
population show but little interest m education and spcaally neglect 
ihat of therr daughters Hatdarabad and bukkur each jxissess a 
nomial school, and the former town has also an engineering school 
Among pnvate institution*! the European and Indo-EuFO[)ean schools 
at Karachi and the missionary schools m that town and Haiclarabid 
teach up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University The 
Census of 1881 returned 27 413 males and 2201 females as under 
instruction besides 76 983 males and 2849 females able to read and 
wnte but not under instruction Jhere are four jirmCing {rcsses at 
Karachi, and two at Shikirpur 

Mtdual Aspects — Owing to its prevalent aridity and the absence of 
the monsoons Sind ranks amongst the hottest and most variable 
dimates in India. The average temperature of the summer months 
is 95 F and that of the winter months 60 But the thermometer 
frequently nses in summer to 110 and occasionally to 120 while 
m winter it falls at night a few degrees below freezing point and 
ranges even in the daytime from 40 to 80 No other part of 
India has so long a continuance of excessivdy hot weather, owing to 
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the defiaency of ram The chmate on the sea-coast, howerer « much 
more equable m temperature than in Upper Sind and Kar^hi 
the great centre of European population enjoys a strong sea breeze, 
which blows day and night from April to October Jn Northern Sind 
the extremes of temperature are strongly marked The thermometer 
at Shtkdipur often sinks below freezing point in winter and ice forms as 
late as February yet in summer for weeks together the readings at 
midnight do not fall below loo F This great and prolonged heat, 
coupled with the exhalations ansing from the stagnant pools left after 
the annual inundation produces a fatal fever and ague. The natives 
suffer severely from its effects and British troops have often expenenced 
a terrible mortality The other prevailing diseases include small pox 
and cholera The latter complamt has often appeared m epidemic 
form and wrought great mischief m the country districts but at Kardchf 
Its ravages have lately been averted by the excellent saiutaiy precautions 
taken by the Bnti^ authorities Five civil surgeons are stationed 
respective!) at Karachi Haidardbdd Sukkur Shikdrpur and Jarob&bdd, 
and an apothecary at Kotri Numerous chantable dispensaries have 
been established in all the chief towns total number of patients treated 
in 1883-84 in the several hospitals and dispensaries 195 422 of whom 
537* were in door patients V accination has made satisfactory progress 
no opposition being raised except amongst the Hindu population In 
1873-74, the Government v'accinalors operated upon X05 387 persons. 

8mdi6V&hi (•S/naTr at) — Town in Brahmapun Clubda Distnct, 
Central Provinces situated in lat 20 17 > and long 79 42 e. 16 
miles north of Mdl Population (1881) 4569 mostly Telmgas Hindus 
number 3941 Muhammadans, 56 Jams, r^ and non Hindu abori 
gines 557 A fine tank 3 miles north-east of the town irrigates a wide 
extent of rice and sugar-cane fields Sindewahi manufactures cotton 
cloth and bangles, which are exported and possesses some trade m 
raw cotton, gram and sugar Government school police outpost. 

SindjTL — North-eastern Subdivision of Bijapur Distnct Bombay 
Presidency ^rea 81 square miles Population (1881) 72 650 
namely males 36 466 and females 36 184 occupying 14, /43 houses in 
141 villages. Hindus, 63027 Muhammadans 9289 and others 
334 Except some villages on the Bhima river the east of Sindgi is a 
rough rocky plain with frequent, and in some cases abrupt undulabons 
It IS scantily cultivated treeless, and monotonous The portion of the 
Subdivision on the banks of the Bhima to the north and east is a black 
soil plain separated by long low step-like risings of trap The soil is 
mostly form^ from the wearing of the trap and latente with patches of 
grey and dark red and sometimes sand The plain is well tilled, and, 
along the nver banks dotted with nch villages In the south, the 
part watered by the Don river is the best cultivated portion of the Sub- 
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dwisKNi The supply of water is scanty Of the total area of 812 
square milea, 48 square miles are occupied by alienated villages The 
remainder contains 389687 acres of Government and 78,787 acres of 
alienated cultivable land 16415 acres of uncultivable land 44 acres of 
forests, and 3356 acres of village sites roads and rivers. In i88i-8a, 
375 625 acres were under actual cultivation cereals and millets occu 
pied 206 378 acres pulses, 8503 acres oil seeds, 18 779 acres fibres 
(cotton) 40 208 acres and miscellaneous crops 1757 acres. In 1883 
the Subdivision contained 2 cnminal courts police circles {tkdnds) 7 , 
i^lar police 46 men village watch {cAaukiddn) 502 Land revenue 
(188a) £1^ 823 

&ndlgi. — Chief village of Smdgi Sub division, Bijdpur District, 
Bombay Presidency situated 35 miles northeast of Bijipur town 
Population (1881) 3154. In December 1S24 a band of insurgents led 
by a Brahman Devakar Dikshit marched on Sindgi captured the 
fort, and plundered the town. In 1866 the fort mas dismantled 
Dispensary 

Bindhiapnnk — Pett> State of Rewa Kantha, Bombay Presidency 
Area, 4 square miles 1 he chief 1$ named C hauhan J itaban a. Estimat^ 
revenue, ;^2oo of which 14s 15 paid as tribute to the Gackwdr 
of Baroda. Owing to the insanity of the chief the estate has been 
under direct British management since 1870 

Sindbor^ — ViUagem Benares Bcnircs District North Western 
Provinces situated in lot 25 32 13 n long 82 38 28 e. 16 miles 
north north west from Benares cit> Population (18S1) 1985 pnnci 
pally Brahmans, Kandu Baniyas, and Chaintr Large mart for gram 
and cloth small manufacture of su^^ar 

ffindi. — Town in Wardha tahsil Wardhd Di tnct, Central Provinces 
situated m lat 20 48 n and long 78 56 l. 20 miles cast of 
Wardha town and a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Population (18S1) 4644, chiefl) weavers and cultivators. Hindus 
number 3970 Muhammadans 502 Jams >48 and non Hindu 
abongmes 24 Manufactures — coarse cotton cloth oil bangles and 
^oes. A market is held every Thursday and Fnday Sindi has a 
school a dispcnsarj and a storage >aid for cotton near the railway 
stauon 

Sindkber {Sindkhed) — Chief town of bindkher pargani Bulddnd 
Distnct, Berar Lat 19 57 n long 76 10 b. PopuUtion (1881) 
2695 According to one tradition, the town was founded and named 
about 1000 }ears ago by a king Smdurdur according to another, it 
takes Its name from bidha Khetak, village of saints an unbroken line 
of whom are said to have lived here since the foundation of the place 
Text pargand of Smdkher was granted in jd^r to the Kizf of the town 
o^t 1450 A.D , who afterwards gave n over voluntarily to the Jdduns, 
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the head and founder of whom was Lakhji, a Kijput from Kurw^i m 
North HindusUn Since then, Smdkher h^ been regarded as the chief 
seat xA this family who subsequently rose to much fame and povier 
Ihtjdj^r of the pargand was held by the Jdduns for about loo years 
but was then restored to the Kizi of the day by Murshid All Khin a 
nobleman who came to Smdkher on a commission from the Delhi 
Government The half finished fort still stands north west of Smdkher 
it IS about 150 yards square The temple of Nilkancheswar to the 
south west is supposed to be the oldest structure built by Hemar Fanth 
It bears an inscription, which is, however nearly effaced, being several 
feet under water in the tank near the temple. Several palaces such 
as the Mahalbigh Mahikil, the Desmukhs residence and three 
or four large wells built by the Jiduns attest the magnificence and 
prosperity of the town in their time In one of the frequent transfers 
from the Nizim to the Mar^thds, Smdkher fell to bindhia who 
held it for nearly sixty )ears It was restored to the \izdm m 
1803 Bdji Rdo Feshwd encamped at Smdkher for some dais in 

1818 when the Bntish troops were on bis track In 1804 General 
Uellesley (Wellington) wrote Smdkher is a nest of thieves, the 
situation of this country is shocking the people are starving in 
hundreds and there is no Government to afford the slightest relief 
The decline of the town was hastened by marauders, whose names — 
Mohan Singh, Budhm Shah and Ghdzi Khin — are yet remembered 
with terror Of the once exten ive iTigated gardens of Smdkher only 
a few fruit trees survive. 

Bindkhera. — Town in \irdel Sub-dwision khdndesh District 
Bombay Fresidenc) situated m lat 21 17 30 n and long 74 50 e 
'»4 miles north of Dhulia Population (1881) 4295 Head quarters of 
Virdel SutKliusion Municipal income in 1883-84 ;£'i4i madence 
of taxation {ler head of population s|d Post office 

— lownm \mraoci Distnct Berar — S enddrjaka. 

Sindwa. — Village and fort m Central India situated m lat zi 40 v 
and long 75 20 e. (1 hornton) on the route from Mbow to Bomba) 
90 miles southwest of the former town and 274 north-east of the 
latter It lies 9 miles north of the bmdwa Ghdt, a somewhat steep 
but much frequented mountain pass, leading from the highlands of the 
Sdtpura range to the valley of the lapti in Khandesh On the south 
side, Sindwa us a strong square fort with a front of about 263 jards, most 
of It built of fine cut stone and mortar It had nine round towers, one 
at each angle as well as one m the centre of each curtain Four 
gatcwa)s were protected by strong mud outworks A dry ditch of no 
great sue runs along the north-east and south faces The town inside 
the walls has a mud fort m its centre Ihe grand entrance on the 
south consists of a very strong gateway flanked by two large round 
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towers, with a commanding terrace and curtain running between Wide 
ramparts surround the fort, with several guns of different sizes. One 
or two large reservoirs, well provided mth water Ceded to the Bntish 
Government by Holkar under the treaty of Mandeswar (1818) but 
resUxed to him upon the condition of his building a bridge over the 
Gobi nvcr 

— MouBtam pass id JdashahrState, Pvnjah leading across the 
Himdlajan range, which bounds Kunawir to the south. I.at 31 15 
N long 78 29 E Stated by Thornton to be open from May till the 
middle of August, but impracticable at other tunes from the depth of 
the snow Elevation above sea level between 16 000 and 17 000 feet 
gm gpLlibL — Hill range m Darjiling Distnct Bengal An immense 
spur 60 miles long stretching south from kdnchanjangd to the plains 
of India, and separating Sikkim from Fast Nepdl Lat 27 i to 27 
14 N and long. 88 to 88° 2 e. 1 he waters from its west flank flow 
into the Tdmbar and those from the east into the C real Ranjft, a feeder 
of the Tista The highest peaks of the SmgaliU range are — Phalaluh 

12042 SUBVRGUM 10430 and Tancil 10 084 feet 
Singampnildn — \ iLlagc m 7 impatur /d/ui Sivagangd zamind frt 
Madura Distnct Madras Presidencj Population (188 1) 5769 namch 

Hindus, 5638 Muhammadans 114 and Christians, 17 
SingAnaUtbr — Village m Coimbatore taluk Coimbatore District 
Madras Presidencj and a station on the south western line of the Madras 
Railway situated in lat 12 9N and long 77 16 40 b. lopulation 
(1881) 7793 occupvmg 1632 houses. Hindus number 7743 Muham 
madatis, 15 and Chnstians 35 The town nnd fort were destroyed 
by the Mardthas fhe town has recovered under British rule and is 
now a busy place 

Suig^anmat. — Princijial peak in the Sankara range Santdl \ atgands 
J>istr}ct Bengal Mell known asabndmark toali the eountry round 
As recently as 1867 a human sacrifice was made on the summit of this 
hill as a propitiatory offering by the Mai Pahana of Sankara village 
Bingapnr {Singa/mram) — ^Town in Jaipur (Jiypore) State Vizagapa 
tarn District, Madras 1 residency situated in lat 19 3 19 n and 
long 82 43 16 E 21 miles west of Bissem Katak on the Banjam 
route to Nagpur Population (1881) 999 chiefly Lriyds, dwelling in 
229 houses. 

Sugdrapet {Stn^ancoUa Tingntatta) connecting the Ois 

tncts of Salem and South Arcot Madras Presidency — Set Chenoama 
fMogUIXBArh. — Hill fort in Damoh District, Central Provinces 
situated m lat 23 32 30 n and long 79 47 e. 26 miles north west 
of Jabalpur city on a high hili commanding the narrow Sangrimpur 
valley Founded by Rijd Bel a Chandela Kdjput it was enlarged by 
Kijd Dalpat Sd, of Garha Mandld who made it the seat of Government 
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about 154a It «as the scene of the defeat of Rini DurgAvati b> Asaf 
Khin an officer of Akbar and the fort sustained a siege of nine months 
in the days of Aurangzeb The remains of the outer arcumvallation 
are very extensive Of the inner fort on a high central hill only a 
tower and some ruined reservoirs remain Two smaller towers also 
stand on neighbounng hills. 

Singb^llia. — Town m the Shaikhdwati district of Jaipur State, Kij 
putdna situated m lat 28 5 n and long 75 44 e. 95 miles south 
west of Delhi and 80 north of Jaipur city Population (1881) 52^9, 
namely Hindus, 3117 Muhammadans 2x23 and others 19 Elphin 
stone describes it as a handsome town built of stone, on the skirts of a 
hill of purplish rock about 600 feet high A copper mine m a rocky 
hill 2 miles southwest of the town contains ore of a poor quali y 
yielding from 2 to 7 per cent of metal lliere are two ores a sulphate 
and a sulphuret This mine having become less productive than for 
merly has been closed since 1872 The miners used to pay to the 
a duty on the produce. Post-office 

Singhbbdxn {Stnha bhumx Lion Land ) — Bmish District in the 
I leutenam Governorship of Bengal, lyng between 21 59 and 22 
53 s lat and between 85 2 and 86 56 e. long Area, 3753 square 
miles. Population (1881) 453 775 souls The District forms the south 
eastern portion of the Chutii Nagpur Division It is bounded on the 
north by the Districts of I ohdrdaga and hfdnbhum on the east by 
Midnapur on the south by the Tributary States of Orissa, and on the 
west by lx>hardagd and the Tnbutory States of Chutid Nagpur The 
boundaries follow for the most part the crests of the hiU ranges which 
wall in the District on every side but owing to the fact that few of the 
ranges have distinctive names it is impossible to define the boundary 
line more precisely A portion of the northern boundary I3 miles in 
length, is marked by the Subaxnarekha nver which fills a gap between 
two hill ridges and a still smaller part of the southern boundary 
coincides with the same river which here separates bm^hbhum from 
the Orissa State of Morbhanj Parthcr we t, again the Baitaranf 
nver nsing in Keunjhar forms 8 miles of the boundary between that 
State and Singhbhum District Smt^hbhum District is made up of the 
Government estate of the K-olhan or Ho'desain ( country of the 
Hos ) the Fiscal Division of Dhalbhum am’ the political estates of 
1 arihdt, Sdraikala, and Kharsdwdn The administrative head-quarters 
are at Chaibasa 

Physical AsptM — Tlie central porUon of Singhbhum consists of a long 
undulating tract of country running east and west and enclosed by great 
hill ranges. The depressions which lie between the successive ndges 
are terraced for nee cultiv“ition on the system followed in the Distnas 
of Hazaridagh and Lohardaga and the scenery m this central stnp, 
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extending from the Subamarekhi river on the east to the Angdrban 
range to the west of Chiibds^ which is the most fertile part, is like 
that of Chutia NdgiJur Proper It is fairly clear from forest, and varies 
in elevation above sea level from 400 feet near the Subamarekhd on 
the east to 750 feet around the station of Chdibisi To the south 
of this IS an elevated plateau embracing 700 square miles of country 
where the general level rises to upwards of 1300 feet and meets the 
hills of K.eunjhar State in Onssa fhe west of the District, bordering 
on Chutia Nigpur 15 a mountainous tract of vast extent sparsel) 
inhabited by the wildest of Kol tnbes and considered by Colonel Dalton 
to be the region from which that race first descended into the plains of 
Sin^bhum 

The extreme south west comer bordering on Gingpur State is a 
still grander mass of mountains, rising to a height of 3500 feet and 
known as Saranda of the seven hundred hills. The population here 
IS verv scattered and the whole of Saranda contains but a few poor 
hamlets nestling in deep a alleys and belonging for the most part to 
one of the least reclaimed tnbes of kola From the I^jddi Hill 
range on the north west of Smghbhiim man> rocky spurs stnke out into 
the Distnct of which the more prominent attain an elevation of sgoo 
feet 

\mong other ranges and peaks the following may be mentioned — 
'I'he Chaitanpur range in the estate of kharsawan reaches an eleva 
Cton of 25 -*9 feet The kaparga li range a consfxcuous ndge nses 
abruptly from the plain its highest peak is 1398 feet above the sea 
and from that point the range runs south-east till it culminates m Tuili 
garh Hill (249^ feet) Thence the ridge gradually widens out till it 
forms the northern limit of the Meghdsani range m the Onssa State of 
Morbhanj On the south west of the District a scries of hills without 
am general name n»e to a height of 3500 feet, and entirely occupy the 
tract referred to abo\e as Saranda of the seven hundred hills A 
conspicuous spur of this mass of hills stretches out towards Chiibisi, 
and culminates in the peak of Angdrban 2137 feet high 

I’he Smghbhiim hills present m appearance a broken outline of sharp- 
backed ridgts and conical peaks. For the most part they are covered 
with thick forest except on the borders of the central fertile plateau 
where man) of the lower slopes have been cleared for the purpose of 
cuhnation 

The principal rivers of the District are the Subarkarekha (chief 
affluents, the Karkai and Sanjai) which drains the eastern portion of 
the Distnct bordenng on Midnapur and the Koel, with its affluents 
the North and South Karo and the Koina, which receives the 
drainage of the western part of the Distnct and of the mountamous 
region of Saranda. The beds of all the rivers are rocky and 
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bamers to navigation exist m many parts of their courses The banks 
are steep and covered with jungle and no system of nver bank cultiva 
tion IS known m the Bistnct 

There are no canals or lakes in Smghbhdm and the only form of 
artifiaal irrigation is the construction of embanked reservoirs across the 
upper ends of the natural depressions m which nee is grown Water is 
thus stored and is let out upon the crop by channels cut through or 
round the embankment 

Mtnetals in a nodular form is obtained in most of the hill 
ranges The nodules are small of a dull red colour and show a glossy 
surface if subjected to friction Ore also occurs in the form of a black 
earth \ihich is rich m metal and is usually found m stratified masses 
which have to be dug out and broken in pieces before smelling The 
furnaces used are built of mud in a cyhndncal form, and are about 
three feet high They are charged from the top with alternate layers 
of ore and charcoal and after smelting the iron is raked out from 
the bottom of the furnace. The blast is obtained from two cup-shaped 
bellows which are worked alternately with the feet Gold is found m 
minute quantities in the sands of the rivets m the form (rf spangles 
Copper was formerly obtained from the foot of a range of hills m 
Dhilbhum old workmgs asenbed to the Jams are found extending 
over many miles and the operations appear to h'lve been thoroughly 
exhaustive Subsequent attempts made to work the mines by Euro 
pean methods have proved unremunerative Nodular limestone {kankar 
ox ghuttfi) occurs all over the District but not m sufficient quantities to 
be useful for road making Slate and coloured earths are found to the 
south west of Chiibdsd Soapstone occurs m several places and is 
manufactured into cups and platters. 

Forests Jungle Products etc — About two-thirds of Singhbhilm Dis- 
tnet are covered with primeval forest the pnnapal trees being s&l 
(Shorea robusta) dsan (Terminalia tomentosa) gamhar (Gmelina 
arborea) kusam (Schleichera tnjuga) tun (Cedrela Toona) pidsdl 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium) stsu (Dalbeigia Sissoo) kend (Dio^yros 
melanox>lon) and jdmun (Eugenia jambolana) Of these the sdl is 
the most valuable for the hardness of its timber and the size of the 
beams which the larger specimens yield The ptdsdl is a hand 
some wood but unless well varnished gives out a yellow stam when 
wetted No teak is met with and no rattans Jungle products of 
various kinds abound but owing to the isolated position of the District, 
they command only a nominal value and yield no revenue The chief 
articles of jungle produce are lac beeswax (hob or the bark of certain 
creepers twisted into rope bibut grass which is also made mto rope 
and a variety of leaves and roots which are used for food. 

The forests give shelter to tigers, leopards bears, bison and several 
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kinds of deer and small herds of elephants occasionally wander across 
the boundary from the Meghdsani Hills m Morbhanj Wild ducks 
pigeons, geese snipe partridge and quail are found in the low lying 
lands The pangolin or scaly ant-eater is one of the cunosities of the 
District Snakes of all kinds abound 
History — The following section of this article is condensed from 
Colonel Daltons laluable Ethnology of Bengal the portions used being 
quoted in full m Hunier sStattsheal Account of Bet^al vol xvn pp 107- 
114. The Smghbhiim Rijput chiefs have been known to the officers 
of the Bntish Government since 1803 in which year the Marquis of 
Wellesley Governor General caused friendly communications to be 
addressed to the ancestor of the present of Sdraikald (whose 
territory adjoined the Jungle Mahals then under the East India 
Company) regarding the assistance which he promised to render in 
the prosecution of the war against Rdghujf Bhonsla of Nagpur 
There does not appear to have been any mtercouse between Bntish 
officials and the people of the Kolhdn previous to the year 1819 
Of the interior of their country for years after the acquisition of the 
surrounding Districts nothing whatever was known The Hos or 
I^ka Kols would allow no strangers to settle in or even pass through 
the Kolhdn and pilgnms to Jaganndth had to make a circuit of 
several daj-s journey to avoid it In 1819 the Assistant Political 
Agent was directed to proceed to Pardhat to negotiate a settlement 
with its chief but he did not succeed m penetrating so far into 
their country owing to the fears entertained by the people of the 
savage character of the aboriginal Kols llie Political Officer 
writes — The Raja and the ^amlnddrs of Singhbhum who are in 
attendance on me, have so formidable an opinion of the power and 
ferocity of these savages, that notwithstanding the considerable force 
under mj command the> are evidently much alarmed, and have made 
a formal protest against the dangers of the marclL 

In 1S20 the Rdjd of Parahdt acknowledged himself a feudatory of 
the British Government and agreed to paj a small tnbute At this 
time the Rdjd and zaminddrs of Singhbhum were pressing on the 
Political Agent, Major Roughsedge their claims to supremaej in the 
Kolhdn asseningthat the Kols werctheu subjects in rebellion and 
urging on Government to force them to return to tlieir allegiance 
The Kols denied that they were subject to the chiefs Lniil they 
quarrelled they regarded them they said as friends and allies, not 
as rulers and if they had at any time been tlicjr subjects they had 
achieved their liberty m various hard fought fields, and were entitled to 
their independence llie chiefs admitted that for more than fifiy years 
th^ had been unable to exercise any control over them and Major 
Roughsedge refers to three formidable but abortive attempts made (the 
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last m 1800) to subjugate them After these attacks on their mdepen 
deuce, it appears that the Larkas retaliated on all the bordenng States 
committing great ravages and depopulating entire villages 

In 1820 Major Roughsedge entered their countiy viith a force of 
artillery cavalr> and infantrj with the avowed object of compelling 
the Kols to submit to the Rdjds who claimed their allegiance He did 
his best to conciliate them and was at first m hopes that he had sue 
ceeded He was allowed to advance unmolested into the heart of their 
terntory but while encamped at Chaibdsi on the Roro river near the 
present station of the same name an attack was made within sight of 
the camp by a body of I-arkas, who killed one man and wounded 
several others with their battle axes They then moved away towards 
the hills but their retreat was cut off by I leutenant Martian^ who in 
several encounters dispersed them with great loss. The whole of the 
northern pirs or communities entered into engagements to pay tribute 
to the Raja of Singhbhiira But in leaving the country Major Roughs- 
edge bad to encounter the still fiercer Kols of the southern pirs 
and after fighting every inch of his way out of Singhbhdm he left 
them unsubdued Immediately afterwards a war broke out between 
the Larkas who had submitted and those who had not and a body 
of 100 Hindustdnf Irregulars sent to the assistance of the former 
were dnven out by the latter 

In 1821 a large force was employed to reduce the Larkas and after 
a months hostilities, the leaders encouraged by a proclamation sur 
rendered, and entered into agreements to pay tribute to the Singhbhum 
chiefs to keep the roads open and safe to give up offenders and also 
agreed that if they were oppressed by any of the chiefs, they would 
not resort to arms, but would complain to the officer commanding the 
troops on the frontier or to some other competent authority After a 
year or two of peace however they again became restive and gradually 
extended the circle of their depredations The assistance rendered by 
them to the Nagpur Kols in the reb llion of 1831-3 was too gross a 
defiance of the Government to escape serious notice Sir Thomas 
Milkinson who was then Agent to the Go\enior General for the newly 
formed Non Regulation Province of the South Western Frontier at 
once recognised the necessity of a thorough subjugation of the Kols 
and equally the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit to the 
chiefs He proposed an occupation of Singhbhdm by an adequate 
force and suggested that when the people were thoroughly subdued 
they should Ik placed under the direct management of a Bntish officer 
to be stationed at Chaibdsd m the heart of their country These views 
were accepted a force under Colonel Richards entered Singhbhilm in 
November 1836 and by the end of the February followmg all the 
refnetory head men had submitted and entered into engagements to 
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bear true allegiance to the Bntish Government hrom this time until 
1857 there was no disturbance and the Distnct seemed to have settled 
down into quietness and prosperity In that year, the Pardhdt Rijd, 
after wavering for a little between loyalty and rebdhon chose the 
latter and a considerable section of the kols supported him A tedious 
and difficult rampaign ensued the rebels taking refuge m the mountain 
fastnesses whenever they were dnven from the plains. Eventually 
however they surrendered (in 1859) and the capture of the Rdja put 
an end to the disturbances. 

Since that year the Kols have given no trouble Under the judicious 
management of a succession of officers, whose names will always be 
household words m the Kolhan these savages have been gradually 
tamed, softened and civilised rather than subjugated Up to a few 
years ago they steadily opposed the opening of roads through their 
temtoiy removing from the villages to the hills (their usual custom 
when dissatisfied and exated) till the obnoxious posts set up to mark 
the alignment were taken down, and the project abandon^ Now 
their country is in all directions traversed by good roads made by 
themselves under the supenntendence of their officers New sources 
of industnal wealth ha>e been opened out, new crops requiring more 
careful cultivation introduced new wants created and supplied even 
a desire for education has been engendered and fostered and already 
well-educated Kols ate to be found among the clerks of the Cha\ 
b^ courts. The ameliorating influences of Christianity have also 
made themsehcs felt, in a striking manner, among the Kols. The 
work has gone on with mcreasing vigour of late years, and the number 
of converts is now much larger than the returns of 18S1 (quoted 
below) mdicate 

Po^latwH ,' — The first attempt at an enumeration of the people of 
Singhbhiim was made m 1867 when a Census was undertaken of the 
Government estate of the Kolhan From the results of this an estimate 
was made for the total population of the District as then constituted, 
which amounted according to the calculations, to 355 906 souls, llie 
regular Census of 1872 on an area corresponding to the present Distnct 
Tetumed the population at 318 180 The last enumeration in ift8t 
disclosed a population of 453 775 showing an apparent increase of 
>35 595 or 42 61 per cent in nine years — an increase however mainly 
due to defective enumeration m 1872 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be summarised as follows 
— Area of Distnct 3753 square miles, with i town and 3000 villages 
number of houses, 86 306 namely occupied 85 843 and unoccupied 
463. Total population, 453 775 namely males 226 681, and femolea 
227094. Average density of the population 12 1 persons per square 
m ler, villages per square mile, o 80 persons per village 151 houses 
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per square mile 23 inmates per house 5 29 Classified according 
to sex and age the population consisted of— under rs years of age 
boys 100 404 and girls 95 695 total children, 196 099 or 43 2 per 
cent of the population 15 years and upwards, males 126 277 and 
females 131 399 total adults, 257 676 or 56 8 per cent 

Behgum — Classified according to religion the population in 1881 
consisted of — Hindus, 447810 or 9868 per cent of the total 
Muhammadans, 2329 Chnstians, 2988 and others 648 consisting 
entirely of non Hindu Santils 

Among abonginal tnbes the most numerous are the Kols of whom 
there were 187 723 m 1881 all returned as Hindus by religion The 
name Kol, as popularly used includes not only Hos and Mundas, 
but also the Dravidian Urions, while its scientific use embraces the 
cognate Kolanan tribes of Mundas, Hos or Larka Kols Bhdmijs and 
Khanii’drs. 1 he two last tribes are returned separately in the Census 
Report of 1881 the former numbering 40 070 and the latter 3822 
thus making a total Kol population of 231 615 or 51 per cent, of that 
of the whole District The bulk of the kols enumerated above are 
Hos, otherwise called Larka or fighting kols, the charactenstic 
abonginal race of Singhbhdm 

A detailed account of this tribe taken from Colonel Dalton s Ethmiogy 
of Bengal^ will be found in The Statistical Account of Bengal vol xvii. 
PP 39-59 &nd m a more abbreviated form under the article koL, 
ante vol viil pp 253-260 The kols appear to have no traditions 
of origin or migration that throw much light on their histor) As has 
been said m the preceding section they isolated themselves jealously 
for many years and even at the present day the exclusiveness of the 
old Hos is remarkable 1 hev mil not allow abens to hold lands near 
their villages and, indeed if it w ere left to them no strangers would 
be permitted to settle in the Kolhan Physically the Singhbhdm Hos 
are the finest of all the kolanan tribes 1 he men average 5 feet 5 or 
6 inches in height the women 5 feet 2 mches and both men and 
women are noticeable for their fine erect carnage and long free stnde 
Jhey do not encumber themselves with much clothing and even 
wealthy men move about all but naked as proudly as if they were clad 
in purple and fine linen The Hos are f^r marksmen with the bow 
and arrow and great sportsmen 1 hey are a purely agncultural people, 
and their festivals are all connected with that pursuit They show 
great reverence for the dead and their peculiar and touching funeral 
ceremonies are well described by Colonel Dalton The same writer 
describes the Hos as possessing a manner free from servility but 
never rude a love or at least the practioe, of truth a feeling of self 
respect rendenng them keenly sensiUve under rebuke and he adds 
that since they have come under our rule they have become less sus- 
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piaous less revengeful less bloodthirst) less contumacious, than they 
were They are still however easily excited to rash action 

Of the other abonginal tnbes m Singhbhdm Santils number 5a 60a 
of whom all but 648 are returned as Hindus Bhuiyds number 8141 
( onds 1628 and others 10 513 Total aborigines, 304499, or 
67 X per cent of the District population It is singular that although 
the Singhbhiim aborigines are the v, ildest and most backward of all the 
Districts of the Chutid Nagpur Division the whole of the abonginal 
population with the exception of 648 Santils should be returned as 
Hindus by religion 

Among recognised Hindus the higher castes are numerically veiy 
weak, Btihmans number only 2 886 XUjputs 1949 , Kayasths 993 
Khandaits 391 and Bani>i$, 2259 Among the lower or Sudra 
castes are included the following — Goali the most numerous caste m 
the District, 38672 Tinti 20839 K.iirmi, 9122 Ixihir 7728 
Kumbhir 68S2 Teh 3394 Dhobi, 2626 bunn 2611 Mill 2342 
Nipit 2321 Dom 2171 Han 1353 Sadgop 1239 and Baun 
105s Caste rejecting Hindus number 3491 including 2868 
Valshna^s 

The Muhammadans onij number 2329 or o 5 per cent of the 
District population None of the reforming sects of Islim are repre 
sented m Smghbhdm and the existing Musalman community makes 
no converts, excejxt among Hindus who base been expelled from their 
caste Nearlv the whole of the native Christians are converts from the 
aboriginal races. Three missions are at work m the District — the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel the Lutheran Evangelical 
Mission and a Roman Catholic Mission 

Grfian and Rural PopuiaUon — 1 he population is entirely rural and 
the only place with upwards of h>e thousand inhabitants is Chaibasa 
which m 1881 contained a population of 6006 Of the 3000 villages 
no less than 2276 contained less than two hundred inhabitants 6x1 
had between two hundred and hve hundred 106 between five 
hundred and a thousand and 7 between one thousand and two 
thousand inhabitants In the wilder jungles to the south and east of 
the Kolhdn proper there still exist m the shape of tanks and architec 
tural remains, traces of a people more avihsrf than the Kols of the 
present day The most mteresUng of these are — Benu Sigar a line 
tank surrounded by the ruins of what must have been a large town 
Kiching with its temples still resorted to by pilgrims and two very 
cunous artificial pools of water called the Surmi and Durixii Ihe 
sepulchral and monumental stones which are characteristic the 
Mundas and Hos occur in large numbers throughout the DistncL 

The Material Condition of the People — ^The wonderful progress in the 
nutcnal condition of the people that has taken place of late years may 
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be vividly illustrated by two quotations from Government Reports In 
reporting on Smghbhdm Distnct in 1854 Sir Henry Ricketts referred m 
the following terms to Captain Haughtons proposal that the pan ox 
customary price paid for a wife should be abolished, as being a senous 
check to the increase of population — For some reasons it certainly 
would be good were the custom abolished but so long as the Kols 
contmue to be what the Kols are now any plan which has the effect 
of preventing an increase of their numbers is not wilbofui advantage 
I cannot consider it desirable that there should be more Kols though 
I would omit no endeavour to improve the condition both moral and 
physical of those who unfortunately hold some of the fairest 
of Singh bhdm. In 1873 Captain Garbett described the Kol villages 
as perfect pictures of comfort and prettiness adding that the bnsk 
attendance and business done at markets the increasing use of brass 
instead ot earthen utensils, the more common wearing by the women 
of a better descnption of sari and a dozen other indications in them 
selves perhaps slight but important in the aggregate all attest the 
growing progressive prosperitj of the people This imi>ro\ement has 
been accompinied bj a marked increase in the numbere of the people 
In the hills and backwoods, types of the more primitive Ho ma) still 
be found but in a few more )ears if these wild foresters remain m 
their present condition thev will be altogether repudiated by their 
refined brethren round Chaibdsa The Hindu inhabitants of Singhbhdm 
chiefly Mathurdbasis C odiis, and Kurmis are good cultivators and 
some have risen to be substantial farmers They are particularlj 
enleipnrising in reclaiming waste land and founding new villages Cer 
tamty of tenure freedom from agrarian disputes, and low rates of rent 
all over the District are the chief causes which have effected this 
change in the material condition of the people aided bj the extension 
of roads in all directions the development of fresh sources of industrial 
wealth — such as the trade in tasar silk — the cultivation of new crops 
and the gradual spread of education 
Agriculture — TTie system of rice cultivation is similar to that 
described m the article on Hazaribagh though it is not so fully de 
veloped here as in that District and Lohabdaga Land is classified on 
the same principle and the crops are the same but except m villages 
occupied by the Hindu caste of Kurmis the general style of cultivation 
18 primitive and the land undergoes scarcely any systematic preparation 
for the crop Of Late years, however the Kols have made a consider 
able advance in the methods of tillage and now get three crops in the 
year when formerly they had but one The chief crops of the Distnct 
besides rice are wheat, Indian corn peas gram mustard sugar-cane 
cotton and tobacco The area under different crops has been estimated 
as follows —Rice, 503 233 acres, cotton 23637 acres, Indian com 
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630x9 acres oH-seeds, 40665 acres wheat, 1371 acres pulses, 
3813 acres. As, however great uncertainty attaches to all the agri 
cultural statistics of the Chutid Nagpur Division these figures must be 
looked upon as approximate only Wages in Sii^hbhdm have not nsen 
of late years in proportion to the increase m the pnce of ordinarv food 
staples Labour is abundant, and families are, as usual m the case of 
a considerable abonginal population large Unskilled labourers (male) 
receive from 2^d to 3d a day and females i^d The rate for women 
IS the same as it was m former times, but men used to receive only 
i|d Bricklayers and carpenters now earn 6d per diem formerly 
their wages were 3|d The average price of the best cleaned nee is 
about 2s 9d per cwt and of coarse nee 2s 3^d. Ihepnceof the 
best unhusked nee is about is id and of Indian corn 1$. 8^d per cwt 
These pnees represent a nsc of from 25 to 50 per cent on the rates 
which ruled twenty years ago 

The prevailing land tenures vary in different parts of the Distnct 
In the Kolhan there 1$ now onl} one kind of tenure — under which 
rent is paid direct to Government by each individual cultivator whose 
nght of occupation is hereditary but liable to enhancement of rent 
at the expiration of the current settlement Dhalbhiim bears a fixed 
assessment of ;^426 145. It was onginallj one of the Jungle Mahals, 
and was transferred to SinghbhUm from hUnbhiiro m 1846 The 
pro])rietor of the ^rgand calls himself but he is officially styled 
sambtddr The Kolhan pays an assessment of ;^46o6 a year the 
Parahit estate ;^i76o and Baudgion ^^67 Among the intermediate 
tenures between the zamlndiir and the cultivators may be mentioned — 
khoroposk or maintenance grants (74 in number) to younger members 
of the zamfnddr^s family ghdUtik tenures for some kinds of police 
semce, the precise nature of which cannot now be ascertained and 
sadekakrdn holdings (51) service tenures entirely dependent on the 
]ileasuie of the zamltiddr The other prevalent intermediate tenures 
are — Brahmotiar 93 debtdiar 85 and pradhdni or farming leases for 
(839) hmited or (74) unlimited periods The actual cultivating tenures 
in Dhalbhiim are known by the gencnc term prajd& (from praja^ a 
peasant) and are of two kinds khunt katii and thtkd 'Ilie kkunt 
katti cultivators are supposed to be descendants of the persons who 
onginally reclaimed the land from jungle and formed the village all 
of them have permanent rights of occupanc) and some have the further 
privilege of holding at a 6xed rate of rent Cultivators holding under 
the thika tenure are persons who came into the village after the first 
reclaimers. Their holdings are not transferable and they have no 
share in the common rights of the village Chakrdn or service holdings 
are very numerous and the chiefs consequently denve a proportionally 
small mcome from their large estates 
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Natural Calamites — The District is subject to partial scarcities^ 
caused by deficiency m the local rainbll In years of drought, the 
cultivators resort to artificial reservoirs wells, and tanks for water to 
irrigate their fields. The famine of 1866 was felt throughout the 
District but only severely in Dhalbhdm where the chief food of the 
people IS nee The hipest pnce reached for ordinary nee in Singh 
bhilm m that year (m August) was jQi as. a cwt. The District mainly 
depends on the winter nee and if the yield of that crop were to be 
less than one half and if the pnce of ordinary nee were to rise as 
high as from 7 s. to 9s a cwt these symptoms should be considered as 
a warning of approaching famine 

Commerce and Trade etc — The trade of Smghbhdm is carried on 
mainly by means of permanent markets, the chief of which are held 
at Chdibdsd, Khars&wan S&raikald, and Baharagarhd Ihe principal 
exports are grain pulses, oil seeds, stick lac iron and tasar silk 
cocoons the chief imports — salt cotton yam, English piece goods, 
tobacco and brass utensils The value of the silk exjxirt was esti 
mated m 1871 to amount to ;£'ioooo and it is said that the total 
value of the exports largely exceeds that of the imports The chief 
manufactures of Singhbhum are coarse cotton cloth, brass and earthen 
ware cooking utensils and soapstone platters There are a few weavers 
of /di.rarsnk doth in S&raikal^ Copper is found m SaraikaU and 
Dhalbhum and an English Company was started in 1857 to work 
the mine The enterprise was conducted on too expensive a scale and 
failed m 1859 a second Company formed m 1862 was not more 
fortunate and was dissolved in 1864, without having even paid rent for 
the two years over which its operations extended 1 he total length of 
roads in Smghbhdm in 1883 was 536 miles. 

Administration — In 1837 the revenue of the District which was 
then smaller m area than at present, amounted to almost 

entirely derived from land and the current expenditure to or 

nearly double the revenue In 1846 the pirgana of Dhalbhdm 
assessed m perpetuity at ^426 was added to the District and in 
1 850-5 1 the total revenue was returned at j;^i2i9 and the avil 
expenditure at ;^i928 Thus wiihin a period of thirteen years between 
1837 and 1850-51 the revenue more than doubled owing mainly to 
the extension of cultivation in the Kolhan and the amount accruing 
from Dhalbhdm It failed, howexer to cover the expenditure on 
civil administration which had increased by 58 per cent withm 
the same penod. In 1870-71 the net revenue had risen to ^^9500 
and the total expenditure to 163 In 1883-84 the levenne 
was ;^ioo 84 and the cost of avil admimstration ^^6096 The 
land tax forms by far the largest item in the revenue of the 
District In 1837 it amounted to denved solely from the 
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Ko^han In 1846 the land revenue viras ;Cti33 and the vminSdr of 
Dhalbhdm vias the only registered proprietor and Phalbhiim and the 
Kolh^n were the only two estates on the District rent roll In 1883-84, 
the land revenue was ;^6 oq 6 the number of estates being four, 
namely the KoMn Dhalbhum Faiahdt and Baudgaoo 

In 1883 the regular police force numbered 161 men of all ranks, 
maintained it a total cost of ^3277 There was also a rural police 
or village watch of 546 men maintained by contributions from the 
villagers, and costing ^^956 The total machinery therefore for 
the protection of person and property in the District consisted of 607 
officers and men, showing (according to the Census returns of area 
and populauon) 1 man to every 6 2 square miles of the area and to 
every 747 of the population The estimated total cost was 
giving an average of as 6^d per square mile of area and a^d. per 

head of the population Suicide is a characteristic crime of the Dis 
tnct cbiedv among the KoL who are an extremeh sensitive race The 
average dailv number of prisoners in the Chaibisa jail in 1883 was 
The progress of education in Smghbbum has, owing to its secluded 
position been verv slow but of late years there bis been a great improve 
ment The number of Government and aided schools in 1870-71 was 
9 with 684 pupils By 1882-83 the number of schools had increased 
to T70 and the pupils to about 8300 1 he Census Report of 1881 

returned 4340 bovs and 107 girls os under instruction besides 4655 
mates and 132 females able to read and write but not under instruction 
There are no administrative Subdivisions m Singh bhum nor are 
there anv par anJs properly so called The real internal divisional 
units of the District are the estates already referred to The far or 
group of v-illages is the administrative unit of the old village organiza 
tion of the Hos and Mundis but the fiscal character which it bears 
m the Kolhan is solely of British msutution and does not fonn part 
of the indigenous sv stem It is both smaller and more symmetneal 
than the pargana of the Regulation Distncts. 

Medical Aspects — he climate of bitighbhum is as zni^t be supposed 
from Its inland position dry The civil station of Chdibdsd is healthy 
but the jungle-clad hill tracts are so malarious that they cannot be 
visited with safety before the month of November December and 
January are the coldest months, and at this season the thermometer 
someUraes falls as low as 50 F The weather m the hot season is 
extremely trying, the thermometer frequently marking 106 F in the 
shade The average annual rainfall is returned at 57 inches. Ihe 
prevailing endemic diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers of the 
ordinary type Epidemics of small pox and cholera have occasionally 
occurred the severest recent outbreak of cholera was that which 
immediately followed the famine of 1866 There is a charitable 
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dispensary at Chiibdsi. [F6r farther information regarding Singhbhtim 
see 7^ StaUshml Account of Bengal by W W Hunter vol xvii pp 
1-146 (London, Trubner v Co 1877) also Mr (the late Sir Henry) 
Ricketts Report on Swghbkum District (1854) the Bengal Census 
Report for 1881 and the several annual Administration and Depart 
mental Reports of the Bengal Government ] 

Sing’hoawarthdn — Village m Bh^galpur District Bengal situated 
in lat 35 58 48 N and long 86 50 31 e 4 miles north of Madah 
puri. Well known m Behar for being the scene of the largest elephant 
fair north of the Ganges this is held in January and attend^ by 
traders from Pumiah Monghyr Tirhiit and the nughbouiing parts of 
Nep 41 Native shoes, English cloth horses long Nepdlese knives or 
kukris form the other principal articles of commerce. Temple belonging 
to the Pdndes 

Singhpnr — Tovm m Narsmghpur taksil Nariunghpur District; 
Central Provinces. Population (1881) 3130 namely Hindus 2612 
Muhammadans, 343 Kabirpanthis 40 and non Hindu aboriginal 
tribes, 13s 

Bmffllpflir (or Sowasthdn ^nhpur) — Petty State in the Mchwis tract 
of Khdndesh District, Bombay Population (1881) 646 A smill 
tract of plain country covered by thick forest, which, besides timber 
yields muhud flowers wax and honey The soil is good but, except 
near villages, is little cultivated. The chief is a Bhfl 

Bingim&rl — ^ illage m the south west of Goal^iard Distnct, Assam 
near the left bank of the Brahmaputra about 42 miles west of Tura 
station in the Giro Hills, with which it is connected by road. An 
important weekly market is held m the village which is largely resorted 
to by the Giros 

Singimixl — Principal river of Ruch Behar State Bengal Entering 
the State under the name of the Jdldhaka, at its extreme north west 
coiner neat Moianger hit in Khiti, it flows in a south-eastern direction 
by the villages of Giladangi, Panigrim, Dhaibanga Khaterbari and 
Mitibhingi. In the middle of its course it is called the Manshihi 
and lower down, the Smgimiri It has several cross communications 
with the Dharli or Torsha, and finally joins that river on the southern 
border of the State near the trading villages of Duigipui and Gitil 
daha It has several large tributaries, among which may be mentioned 
the Mujnii Satangi, Duduyi, Dolang and Dalkhoa Ihe capital 
of Kuch Behar w’as formerly situated on the banks of the Singimari 
near Gosimimarai (at Kamatipur) where the rums of temples and 
fortresses still attest the bygone greatness of former days The nver 
IS navigable all the year round by boats of too maunds burden as &r as 
the Sub-divisional station of Mitabhangi, and even a little beyond, and 
in the rainy season is largely used for navigauon. 
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UngUL — River in the extreme south-east of Sylhet District, Assam 
Sowing north from the Lush^ Hills into the Kusiira branch of the 
Surmd river It has given its name to an elephant mahil or hunting 
ground, and also to a forest reserve 

Singpho Hilln- — Tract of country bordenng the extreme eastern 
frontier of Assam, occupied by the Singphos a wild tribe who are said 
to be an offshoot of the Ka khyens of Burma. In their own language, 
the word Singpho means man In ethnical characteristics, language, 
and religion the Singphos differ markedly from the kharntfs and other 
nei^bounng races of Shan origin They are said to have first settled 
in dieir present home towards the close of the iSth century when the 
power of the Aham kings was felling into decay Their permanent 
villages were placed on the Tengipdnl river east of Sadiyd and on the 
Bun Dihing nver m the tract called N^mrdp They took adiantage 
of the disturbed state of Upper Assam, caused by the rebellion of the 
Modnferi^ to ravage the whole % alley of the Brahmaputra and cany 
off numbers of the Assamese into slaverj At the present time there 
IS a mongrel race well known in Upper \ssam under the name of 
Doanniyds, sprung from the intercourse between the Singphos and their 
female slaves When the British took possession of the Province these 
raids were suppressed Captain Neufville the comm'indant at Sad]}’d 
is said to have released 5000 Assamese captives after a single expe 
dition The Singphos have now entirely abandoned their old habits of 
lawlessness The> hie by agriculture and have considerable skill in 
the smelting of iron and in the weaving of cotton into coloured plaid 
checks According to the Census Report of 1872 they only numbered 
257 souls m the settled portion of Lakhimpur Distnct In 1881 the 
Census returned the Singiihos at 1774 still confined to lakhimpur 
Distnct 

Bingranll. —Tract of land m Mlrzdpur District, IS orth Western 
Provmces consisting of a depressed alluvial basin below the level of 
the surrounding country and composed m parts of a rich black loam 
me^ng at r^er places into a hard and unproductive clay 

Bugranr — Village m Sorion tahsU Allahab^ Distnct North 
Western Provinces situated m lat *5 35 3 n and long 81 41 
10 E. 18 miles north west of Allahabad city Poimlation (1S81) 1723 
Suigraur is said to have been a large place m former days, but the 
Ganges first undermined its southern face, and swept away a laige 
portion of the town leaving a precipitous cliff some 90 feet m height 
Since then the river has deserted the town, and only a small branch 
now passes under Singraur m the wide channel where the whole stream 
of the Ganges once passed along Smgraur was the scene of die last 
act m the rebellion of Kh^n Zamin and his brother Bah^ur agamst 
Akl«r A nuned mound known as the Surya Bhita, a mile north of 
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the town marks the site of an ancient Sun temple Station of the 
Grand Tngonometncal Survey 

Binlu&ehslam {Stnka a hon ) —Temple m Vizagapatam District, 
Madias Presidency situated m lat 17 4^ h and long 83 n 8 e. 
on a hill (800 &et above sea level) 6 miles north west of Vuagapatam 
town. The shnne which is most picturesquely situated m a wooded 
glen contaming springs and beautiful cascades is dedicated to the Lion 
incarnation of Vishnu, and is held m great veneration It is believed 
to have been built by the Ga3apati kings of Onssa about 600 years 
ago and among other handsome blackstone carvings, it bears an 
inscription dated 1526 recording the visit of the hero Krishna Rdyd 
About 200 years ago it was endowed by the Pusapdtis It is now m 
the charge of the Mahirdjd of Vizianagaram who has a house and 
beautiful rose garden here the latter laid out by his ancestor Sltdrdm 
Rio The Maharaji has also built and endowed a c^ultry (natne 
mn) for pilgrims 

BinhgBrh {Smhgad Lion s fort ) — Hill fort in the Haveli Sub- 
dnision of Poona (Pund) Distnct Bombay Presidency lat 18 21 
51 N and long 73 47 51 e. Situated about r 2 miles south west of 
Poona cit) on one of the highest points of the Smhgarh Bhulesw-ara 
range 4322 feet above sea level and about 2300 feet above the plain 

On the north and south Smhgarh is a huge rugged mountain with a 
very steep ascent of nearly half a mile From the slopes rises a great 
wall of black rock more than 40 feet high crowned by nearly ruined 
fortifications The fort is approached by pathways and by two gates 
The north east or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up a 
steep rocky spur the Kalydn or Konkdn gate to the south west stands 
at the end of a less difficult ascent, guarded 1^ three gateways all 
strongly fomfied and each commanding the other The outer foitifi 
cations, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked with towers, 
enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles round The north 
face of the fort is naturally strong the south face, which was stormed 
by the English in 1818 is the weakest The tnangular plateau within 
the walls is resorted to as a health resort by the European residents 
of Poona m April and May and has several bungalows 

The fort was known as Kondhdna until m 1647 Sivajf changed its 
name to Smhgarh In 1340 the Delhi Emperor Muhammad 1 ughlakh 
blockaded the fort In 1486 it fell to the founder of the Ahmad 
nagar dynasty on his capture of Shivmer In 1637 Kondhdna was 
given up to Bijdpur In 1647 Sivaji acquired the fort by means 
^ a laige bribe to its Muhammadan commandant and changed its 
name to Smhgarh In 1662 on the approach of a Mughal army under 
ShaiBta Khdn, Sivayf fled from Supa to Smhgarh and from Smhgarh 
be made bis celebrated surprise on Shaista Khdn s residence m Poona. 
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In 1665 a Mughal force blockaded Smbgarh and Sivajl submitted 
In 1670 u TPas retaken by T^&ji Milusra this capture forms one of 
the most darmg exploits m Maidthi history Between 170X and 1703 
Aurat^eb besieged Smhgarh After three and a half months siege 
the fort was bought from the commandant and its name changed to 
Bakshmdabaksh or Gods gift In Jj06 as soon as the Mughal 
troops inarched from Poona to Bijipur Shankraji Ndrdyan Sachiv chief 
manager of the country round retook Smhgarh and other forts 
Smhgarh remained with the Mardthds till the uar of 1818 when it was 
earned by storm by General PnUler 
SuvflUkQZi Shdiu&dpur — Town m Faizabdd (Fyzabdd) District, 
Oudh situated in lat 26 24 n and long 82 35 £. on a picturesque 
spot on the high bank of the Tons, opposite Akbarpur 36 miles 
from Faizdbad town, on the road to Jaunpur Founded by Su3hawal 
a Bhar chief and called after him Sujhawalgarh which has since been 
altered to Sinjhauli A certain Sa)>id laj settled here and dug a 
tank a tomb on an island within this tank bears an inscription dated 
1363 A.D one of the oldest in Oudh A famil} of Rdjput hankers 
formerly flourished here Population (1881) 452 of uhom 1252 were 
Sunnis, 88 Shids and 3182 Hindus four mosques 4 Hindu temples, 
916 houses of uhich 24 are of masonry 
Sumar — Sub-div'ision of N^k Distnet Bombay Presidency Area 
519 square miles Population (1881) 66o8t namely males 33359 
and females 3272 occupying 10 zSp bouses in i town and 98 villages 
Hindus number ( 3 i 394 Muhammadans, 1978 and others 2709 
Sinnar the southmost Sub-division of Ndsik is a rather bare table land 
bounded on the south by a high range of hills vihich run into Ahmad 
nagar Distnct Ihe Subdivision contains soil of almost every variety 
The water-supply especially in the east and in the hilly {larts to the 
south IS scant) The climate is healthy In t88o-8r 6277 holdings 
or khatds were recorded, with an average area of 37 acres and an 
average assessment of 16s In the same year 187 797 acres acre 
under actual cultivation of which 2473 acres were twice cropped 
Cereals and millets occupied 164 090 acres pulses 14 179 acres oil 
seeds 8088 acres flbres 225 acres and miscellaneous crops 36S8 
acres. In 1883 the Subdivision contained i civil and x criminal 
courts police circle {thdnd\ 1 regular police 45 men village watch 
{ckattkiddrs) 124 Land revenue ^£^15073 
Biimar — Town and municipality in Ndsik District, Bombay Presi 
dency and head-quarters of Sinnar Subdivision situated in lat 19 50 
25 M and long 74 2 30 e. on the Nasik and Poona road, 17 miles 
south-east of the fonner town It is a municipal town with a popula 
lion (1881) of 7960 persons, almost entirely engaged in agriculture 
Hindus number 7288, Muhmnmadan^ 535i J^ns, 75 , Christians, 11 , 
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and others, 6i Municipal revenue in 1883-^4 ^^184 , incidence of 
taxation per head of population 5^d. Sub-judges court, post-office 
dispensaiy and two vernacular schoola Weekly market on Sundays. 
A large portion of the land around the town is irrigated and produces 
rich crops of sugar-cane, plantains, betel leaves and nee. Except 173 
locnns, chiefly for weaving robes or saris and a few silk weavers Smnar 
has no trade cn manufacture Smnar is said to have been founded by 
a Gauli lUji, whose son Rio Govind, built the handsome temple 
outside the town at a cost of a /diis of rupees (say £20 ooq ) liie 
town was at one time the head quarters of the local government under 
the Mughal Emperors 

Siobdra (or Shivddra) — Petty Bhll State m Kbdnde^ District, 
Bombay Presidenqr — See Dang Siates 

SlolUkra. — Poor but populous town m Bijnaur (Bijnor) Distnct, 
Korth '14 estern Provinces situated m lat 29 12 n and long 78 
38 B. on the Moraddbdd and Hardwdr road 28 miles south-east of 
Rjnaur town. Population (1881) 9014, namely Muhammadans, 
6119 Hindus, 2825 and Jams, 70 Station on the recently opened 
northern extension of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwa} 

Siprd — River of Central India, rising in Malw^ on the 

north side of the "Vindhyan range 1 1 miles east of the small town of 
Pipalda, in lat 22 37 v and long 76 12 e. It has, writes 
Thornton, a winding course generally north westerly through a fertile 
country About 40 miles from its source it receives on its left side the 
small nver Kaund and passing subsequently by the towns of Djjam 
and Mehidpur falls into the Chambal, on its right bank in lat 23 
54 N and long 75 29 r after a total course of 120 miles. 

During the rams the Siprd swells and overflows many places on its. 
banks In 1821 it rose to uch a height as to wash away part of the 
town of Mehidpur 

Sira. — Td/uk m Tumkdr District, Mysore State, having been trans 
ferred from Chitaldrug Distnct m 1868 Area 590 square miles of 
which 132 are cultivated Population (j88i) 49,889, namely males 
25 543 and females 24,346 Hindus number 47 760, Muhammadans, 
2119 and Christians, 10 Land revenue (1881-S2) exclusive of 
water rates ;^8587 or 2s rod. per cultivated acre The cocoa nuts 
are of a specially fine quality In 1883 the fd/uk contained i cnmmal 
court, with 4 police circles {/^aads) regular police 56 men village 
watch {fhaukiddrs) 182 

Sirft. — Town in TUmkiir District, Mysore State situated in lat 
13 44 43 u&d long 76 57 16 E. 33 miles north north west of 
Tdmktlr town, and 73 miles north west from Bangalore head quarters 
of the Sira tihik. Population (1881) 3154 dwdlmg m 669 houses 
Hindus number 2292 and Muhamma^ns 862 
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]<<»rmer 1 y the capital of a Muhanmadan Province Its foundation is 
attnbuted to Rangappa Niyak of RatndgiH but before the fort was 
completed, it was captured m 1638 by RanduUd Khdn general of 
the Bijdpui King. Shortly afterwards, Sira was included in the jigir 
granted to the Mardthd Shdhji the father of Sivajf the Great In 
1687 on the conquest of the Bijdpur kingdom by the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb Sira was made the capital of a new Province south of the 
Tuogabhadra, which nominally included the greater part of the modem 
State of Mysore The two best known Nawdbs or Governors were 
Kdsim K-hdn and Dildwar Khan Lnder the latter ruler the town 
attained its highest prospenty The number of houses is said to have 
been 50000 An elegant palace erected by Dildwar Khdn now m 
rums, furnished the model for the palaces of Bangalore and Seringa 
patam In 1757 Sira was taken by the Mardthds but recovered for 
the Musalmdns by Haidar Ah m 1761 During the great stru^Ie for 
)x>wer in the Kamatik Sira suffered severely On one occasion Tipd 
transported 1 2 000 families to form the population of his new town 
of G^]din The finest buildings now standing are the Jamd Masjfd 
of hewn stone, and the fort also of stone with a regular moat and 
glaas. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants are Kurubars by caste, who 
manufacture kamblis or coarse blankets to the total value of about 
^500 in the year The price of each blanket \aries from is to 
4S. Common sealing nax is also made but the weaving of chintz 
is now an extinct industry 

Sirapippa {^Sirugtippti) — ^Tonn in Bellary taluk Bcllarv District, 
Madras Presidency A badly built, unhealthy town situated on the 
south bank of the Tungabhadra river in lat 15 38 50 n and long 
76 56 30 E Population (1881) 5013 occupying iiSi houses 
Hindus number 3327 and Muhammadans 1686 

Sir^gam {Serajgunge) — Subdivision of Pabnd Distnet Bengal 
lying between 24 o 45 and 24 45 n lat and between 89 17 
'ind 89 53 E- long Area, 946 squ-ire miles villages 2095 

houses, 97 o43 Population (1881) 699764 namely males 346880, 
and females 352884 Hindus numbered 178831 Muhammadans, 
520671 Christians 38 and Jams 224 Average number of persons 
per square mile 740 villages per square mile 221 houses per square 
mile, 105 persons per village 334, inmates per house 7 17 This 
Subdivision consists of the four police circles of Shahzadpur Ulapdri, 
Sirdjganj and Raiganj In 1883 it contained 3 magisterial and 3 
civil courts, a police force of 12S men and a village watch of 2200 
men. 

Sirijguy — Town in Pdbni District Bengal, and the most im 
portant nver mart m the Province > situated near the Jamuni or mam 
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stream of the Brahmaputra in lat 24 26 58 n and long 89 47 
5 E. Population (1873) 18873 (1881) 21037 namely males 

1x213 and females 9824 Muhammadans number 12285 Hindus, 
8574 and others 178 Municipal income (1876-77) ;^S73 
(1883-84) ^^1265 of which ;^9 21 -was derived ftom taxation average 
incidence of taxation io|d. per head The town consists of 12 streets 
and is traversed by the P^bnd and Chdnd^kond roads it contains 
only I market there are 4 ghdts or landing places, viz Ferry on 
the Dhdnbandi river (which flows through Si^jganj) Kilibin, Rahua 
bin and the Jute Company s gJidf in Michiinpur 

The following description of Sirdjganj and its nver trade is condensed 
from the Report on the Rtver Trade of Bengal for 1876-77 the facts 
having been onginally supplied by Mr Nolan iuho was for several 
years Magistrate of the Siri)gan] Sub-division — 

The town is said to take its name from a local zaminddr called Sirdj 
All, who first opened a hizdr here in the beginning of the present 
century It then stood upon the bank of the Jamund but in 1848 an 
excessive flood of the ri\er washed the entire town away The traders 
thereupon retreated some 5 miles backward to the new bank and 
when the river in a fresh caprice returned to its old channel they 
determined to remain where they were safe from inundation though 
at a long distance from their dail> place of business. During the rainy 
season from June to October tiie Jamund comes down m flood over 
flowing the waste of sand between the bouses and the hazdr and Ailing 
the branch stream that passes through the town For the rest of the 
year business is entirely conducted on the permanent bank of the 
Jamund, wherever that may happen to be for the mighty nver sweeps 
away acres of land and alters its navigable channel every year Hence 
It IS that Sirajganj has been desenbed from the deck of a Brahmaputra 
steamer as a town without houses Scarcely a warehouse stands on 
the nvtr s bnnk nor a tree to afford shelter Large boats and flats he 
anchored m mid stream fleets of smaller craft take shelter in the 
natural bends of the river while the merchants and brokers move to 
and fro m light dinghts to conduct their transactions on the spot The 
bnght head-dresses of the Mdrwdrfs afford a lively contrast to the white 
robes of the Bengalis and the riding costumes and pith hats of the 
Europeans On the shore crowds of coolies are busy landing the 
open hanks of jnte packing them into drums and again reshippmg 
them for Calcutta All this is done under the blaze of a tropica) 
sun and all those engaged have to traverse twice daily the blinding 
waste of 5 miles of sand that intervenes between their houses and the 
nver 

In 1877 there were six European firms or branches of firms, estab* 
hshed at Suijganj , and also an agency of the Bank of Bengal, which 
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tihports specie eveiy year to the amount of about ^^500 000 to liquidate 
the favourable balance of exchange The pnnapal nauve merchants 
are Marwiris locally known as Kiyas who are immigrants from Rd] 
putdna, and mostly profess the Jam religion. Their head^quarters in 
Bengal are m Murshiddbdd District, but their operations extend as far as 
the eastern comer of Assam. Like their brethren m the Deccan, they 
are a clannish race who undertake considerable speculations m reliance 
upon the good faith of their numerous and distant correspondents, 
'liiey are descnbed as honest frugal and diligent but quite un 
educated. The Bengali traders chiefly belong to the caste of Shdhds 
They are tery intelligent, but lack enterprise and confidence in one 
another 

The business of Sirdjganj is mainly that of a changing station The 
agricultural produce of all the country round is brought in m small 
boats either by the cultivators themselves or petty dealers, and here 
transferred to the wholesale merchants, for shipment to Calcutta m 
steamers or large cargo boats. In return piece-goods sal^ hardware 
and all sorts of miscellaneous articles are received from Calcutta for 
distribution. In 1876-77 the aggregate value of the registered trade 
of Sirdjganj including both exports and imports, amounted to more 
than mflhons sterling but m this total a great deal is counted twice 
over The following are the principal items m one table or the other 
— Jute, j^6o6 000 European piece-goods^ 000 sal^ ^^263 000 
oil-seeds 171 000 oil ^^97 000 nee and other grain, 000 
sugar ;^83 ,ooo tobacco, ^74000 gunny bags, ;£'69ooo The 
larger half of this trade is conducted direct with Calcutta to whidi the 
exports m 1876-77 were valued at ^^831 000 Next in importance 
romes the trade of the surrounding countiy and then the supply of 
nee and general stores to the coolies on the Assam tea gardens. The 
relative amount of business done with the neighbouring Distncts ts 
shown by the following figures — Imports from Rangpur 830000 
mounds of jute 62 000 mounds of tobacco and 28 000 mounds of 
oil-seeds exports to Rangpur 167 000 mounds of salt and ;^i8 000 
of piece-goods imports from Maimansingh 294 000 mounds of jute 
and 140000 mounds of mustard seed exports to Maimansmgh, 
7f 000 mounds of salt and ^^43000 of piece-goods imports from 
Kuch Bebar 160 000 mounds of jute and 28,000 mounds of tobacco 
exjxiits to Kuch Bebar 35000 mounds of salt imports from 
Jalpaigun 44,000 mounds of jute and 40 000 mounds of tobacco 
imports from Bogra 309,000 mounds of jute imports from Goilpixi 
m Assam 98000 mounds of jute and 166000 mounds of mustard 
seed Owing to the discontuiuance of the registration of the 
total traffic of Sir&jgauj m the beginning of 1878, later figures 
than those given above are not available. Certain statistics with 
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rqgard to the trade with Calcutta are shown in the fidlowmg para- 
gropbs. 

The export jute trade is conducted entirely with Calcutta, and 
fluctuates according to the demand m that market The largest ^ures 
were reached m 1872-73 when the local estimate made from the books 
of the traders was 3 500 000 maunds In 1876-77 the registered tatH 
was 2021,168 tnaitnds valued at ^£606000 in 1877-78, 2156307 
mauMds and m 1885-86 2 621 629 maunds being m each year the 
largest figure for any mart m the interior of Bengal There are three 
means of communication with Calcutta, which compete acuvely with 
one another — by country boat, by steamer and by rail The two 
latter now carry together upward of two-thirds of the total The 
proporuon earned by them has increased by upwards of a third 
since 1877 In 1876-77 993 654 maunds y^ent by boat, 567673 by 
ml and 450 841 by steamer In 1885-86 835 401 maimds of jute 
were despamhed to Calcutta by boat, 763 740 maunds by mil and 
I 022 488 maunds by steamer 1 he time taken by the railway is 
only two days as compared with eight or nine days by steamer and 
somewhat less than thirty days by boat Freights, of course^ vary 
but the railway and the steamers always maintain the same rate with 
one another The freight by boat ranges from 19s to ;^3 xos 
per 1000 maunds averaging about 6d per maund that by both 
ml and steamer ranges from 7^d to is. 4^d per maund averaging 
about lo^d But, as is usual m India, these figures are only nominal, 
and several reductions require to be made before an exact comparison 
can be insututed The boats ship by a local maund of 84 10 lbs. and 
It has become customary to load a t<sox>maund boat with 1100 maunds 
or an excess of 10 per cent The railway uses a maund of exactly 
80 lbs., and the steamers one of 82 f lb& Altogether making every 
allowance (inclusive of insurance at the rate of 2^ per cent on boat 
cargoes, and the difference of discount between biUs drawn at thirty 
and three days) it has been estimated that the total cost of trans- 
mitting I too maunds of jute from Sirdjganj to Calcutta would average 
;^37 us 6d by boat as compared with ^£48 6s. 3d by laiL Despite 
this advantage in cheapness the ml is preferred ^ the smaller 
traders, who would not be trusted by the msurance office and could 
not themselves bear the nsk of shipwreck and it is largely used by all 
persons m a rising market, when the object is to get the fibre to 
Calcutta before a &ll 

The Siidjganj Jute Company which commenced business m 1869, 
has a large steam factory m the suburb of Michunpur giving employ 
ment to over 3500 men, women, and children As compared with 
the numerous mills on the Hdgli, it labours under the disadvantage 
having to import its coal which can only be landed near the factory m 
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th^ rainy season but besides supplying the local demand U annually 
exports large numbers of gunny to Calcutta. They are earned b> 
rail at favourable rate^ though the coal always comes up by boat 
In 1876077 the export of gunny bags was 3 r6x 500 in number 
valued at ;^69 550 In 1877^78 the number was 2 950 625 while by 
1885086 It had increased to 6061 240 In 1876-77 the import of 
coal for the use of the null was 112 600 maunds valued at ;£563o 
In 1S85-86 coal was imported to Siid}ganj to the extent of x53«393 
mounds 

The other pnncipal articles of trade with Calcutta m 18S5-86 were 
returned as follows — Exports from Sirlljgan] husked nee 38 639 
maunds other food-grams 13 633 maunds oil seeds 365 837 maunds 
drugs 32 430 maunds and tobacco 29 250 maunds Imports from 
Calcutta piece goods value ^273 427 salt 469 787 maunds and 
metals chiefly manufactured 16 069 maunds 

The municipal committee have twice taken a boat census of Sirij 
gan] On 31st August 1873 number of boats found was 1436 
laden with 162 000 maunds of goods of which nearly three-fifths was 
jute On 4ih September 1874 1185 boats were counted with caigoes 
aggregating 195 000 maunds Suijganj was also a r^istraUon staUon at 
which 49644 bolts were counted in the year 1876-77 passing up or 
down stream The registration of traffic was abolished m the beginning 
of 1878 and later statistics than those given above except as regards 
the trade with Calcutta are not available 

Sirikot — Kmned fort and temple m kumdun District, North 
Western Provinces situated in 29 49 n lat and 80 17 a long 9 
miles nortb-west of the confluence of the Gon and Eastern Kill nvers 
Elevation above sea level 6924 feet Crowns a rocky ndge with two 
of Its sides scarped to a sheer depth of 2000 feet, and having its front 
terminated by a chasm 700 feet in dejith The narrow path from 
Ahnori to Nejiil winds round one of its flanks. Ibe temple stands 
upon a conical rock rising nearly perpendicularly from the ndge 
covered by the crumbling fortifications During the Giirkha invasion m 
the early part of the century the garrison was cut off from their water 
supply upon which they surrendered and the fort has ever since 
remained in a ruinous condition. 

SMIL — \illage in Makiai Native State Hoshangabid Distnct 
Central Provinces. Population (1881) 2025 namely Hmdus, 2753 
Muhammadans, 271 , and others, i 

Biralkol^ML — Town and municipality in Shimoga Distnct, M>Borc 
State Lat 14 20 50“^ n long 75 19 53' k. Population (1881) 
1954 Important mercantile centre where the jaggery prepared from 
,sugar-cane in the surrounding countiy is collect^ for despatch to the 
neighbouring Districts kA Bombay and Madras Piece goods and 
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blankets are received jn exchange Government distiller) A weekly 
fair held on Sundays is attended by 1700 persons Municipal income 
in 1882 ;^io2 or I a ojd per head of population 

Biran (Sirm) —River in Hazara District, Punjab a tributary of 
the Indus Rises at the head of the Bhogarmang glen in lat 34 
46 N long 73 19 E. drams the Pakhli valley and the greater 
part of Taniwal, and fells into the Indus at Tarbela (lat 34 5 
long 7a 44 E.) after a length of about 80 miles Great variety 
of scenery in different parts of its course from the wild mountain 
gorges of the upper glens to the broad expanse of irngated nee 
fields in the Pakhli vale and the low but rugged hills of Taninal 
Abounds in fish especially the tmhdstr The Pakhli Sw^this call the 
Siran their female slave, as it irngates their fields grmds their com 
husks their nee and cleans their cotton Numerous mills line the 
bank Nowhere navigable fordable almost everywhere except dunng 
floods 

Birasgion. — Town m Llhchpur District, Berar Lat zi ao N 
long 77 45 E lopulatjon (1881) ^408 Hindus number 4455 
Muhammadans, 871 and Jams, 82 The town lands pay a revenue 
of ^1481 being the nchest community m the District Police outpost 
Mardthi and Urdii schools small weekly market 

8ir&th.1L — North western tahsxl of Allahabild District, North 
Western Provinces, conterminous with Rarra pargand consisting of 
a nch and highly cultivated alluvial tract along the bank of the Ganges, 
with an upland tract fairly irrigated by wells, and with soil of an average 
quabty The Sasur Khaderi nadl runs through the tahsil from north 
west to south-east and it is also intersected by the East Indian Railway 
and the Grand Trunk Road 

The area of the tahAl according to the latest official statement 
(i88i) -was 236 square miles Of this 230 square miles were assessed 
for Government revenue of which 14a square miles were cultivated 
42 square miles cultivable but not under tillage and 54 square miles 
uncultivable waste Government land revenue, £20 495 or including 
local rates and cesses levied on the land ;^24 072 Total rental paid 
by cultivators, ;^33 097 Population (1881) 123386 namely males 
61 728 and females 61 658 Hindus number 104,450 Muhammadans 
18 935 and Chnstian, i Of the 252 villages m the tahHl 165 con 
tarn less than five hundred inhabitants 60 between five hundred and 
a thousand, 26 between one and five thousand and i upwards of five 
thousand In 1884 the Subdivision contained i civil and 1 cnmmal 
court, 3 police cucles {thdnds) with a regular po ice of 46 men, and 
a village watch or rural force of 274 chaukiddrs 

SuithlL— Village in Allahdbdd District Northwestern Provinces 
and bead-quarters of Sir&thu tahsU situated in lat 25 39 10 k long 
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Si *22 £., 38 miles west north west of AUahib&d city Population 
(1882) jjii Besides the usual Sub-divisional courts and offices^ the 
town contains a post^ffice and police station. It is also a station on 
the East Indian Railway 

BirdhAuL — Town in Meerut (Merath) Distnct, North Western 
Provinces. — See Sakdhana 

Birgt^A. — Native State m Chutia Nagpur Bengal — See Sarguja. 

Sirhiod {SarAtnd) — Tract in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, consisting of the northeastern portion of the plain which 
intervenes between the Jumna and the Sutlej rivers. It includes the 
Bnmh Districts of Ambala (Umballa) Ludhiana and Firozpur, 
together with the Native States of Patiaiji Jind and Nabha, each of 
which see separately Sirhind has now no existence as an adminis- 
trative division of territory but m the historical sense it includes all 
that portion of the cis-Sutlej tract which lies between the Simla Hills on 
the north-east, the Jumna Valley Districts (Karnal and Rohtalc) on the 
east, Hanina (Sirsa and Hissth) on the south and the Sutlej on the 
north west or more roughly speaking it embraces the level plain 
between the Himilayas and the desert of Bikaner the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. This tract comprises the whole watershed of the now deserted 
stream which once form^ the great Saraswaii (Sarsud) nver and the 
newly opened Sirhmd Canal will doubtless once more spread fettihty 
over Its somewhat desolate expanse. (For further paiticulats see Cis 
Sutlej States.) 

Sirhiad Canal ^ An important irrigation work in Ambila 
(Umballa) and Ludhiina Districts, and Patulla Ndbha, and Jind 
States, Punjab The canal draws its supply from the Sutlej near 
Kupar and runs through Ludhidna and Firozpur Distncts Other 
branches traverse Patidla, Ndbha, and Jind terminating m Sirsa and 
Ksmil OistnctSL Water was admitted into the mam canal m July 
1882 but the branch sjstem has not yet (1885) been completed, 
although the works are being pushed forward with great eneigy Up 
to the close of the c^cial year 1883-84 the total Government ex 
penditure on capital account was ^^5 033 284 This is exclusive of a 
large sum contributed by the Native States which will be benefited by 
die canal 

Sirmiur {Sarmor) —One of the sub Himdlayan or Hill States under 
the Government of the Punjab frequently called Nahan from the 
name of the chief town Sirmur is bounded on the north by the Hill 
States of Balsan and Jabbal on the east by the Bnmh Distnct of the 
Dehra Ddn, from which it is separated by the rivers Tons and Jumna, 
on the south west by Ambdia (Umballa) District, and some detached 
pprtiotts of the Native State of Kalsia and on the north west by the 
Native States of Patiala and Keunthal It lies between lat 30 24 
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and 31 N and between long. 77 5 and 77 50 e. Area 1077 square 
miles. Population (18S1) X12 371 souls. 

Physical Asfects — Except a very small tract about Ndhan on the 
south western extremity where a few streams rise and flow south west 
ward to the Saraswatf (Sarsutl) and Chaggar nvers, the whole of Sirmur 
lies m the basin of the Jumna which receives from this quarter the Giri 
and Its feeders the Jaldl and the Paldr The n\er Tons, the great 
western arm of the stream called lower down the Jumna^ flows along 
the eastern boundary of Sirmur and on its right bank receives irom it 
two small streams the Minus and the NairaL The surface of the State 
generally declines in elevation from north to south the height of the 
trigonometrical station on the Chor Mountain on the northern frontier 
being IT 982 feet, and that of the confluence of the Gm and Jumna 
on the southern frontier about 1 500 feet above sea level From that 
confluence the valley of the Khidrda Ddn stretches westward forming 
the southern part of Sirmur and extending about 25 miles in length 
from east to west and from 1 3 to 6 m breadth terminating to the west 
at the eastern base of the ^dhan ndge Its surface rises gradually to 
the westward from the Jumna to the Ghatusan Pass a distance of 14 
miles. From Ghatusan having an elevation of 2500 feet above the sea 
the couutr> falls both eastward as already stated and westward the 
streams in the former direction flowing to the Jumna and those m the 
latter to the Markanda and other rivers holdmg their course to the 
Saraswatl and Ghaggar The Khiarda Ddn is bounded on the south by 
the Siwdlik range. These hills are of recent formation and abound in 
fossil remains of large vertebrate animals. On the north the Diin 
IS bounded by the SubH!mdla>as Ihe Rdjd Ban or royal forest 
situated in the north-eastern angle of the Dun, >ie]ds valuable sdl 
tunber Elephants are occasionally trapped in pits. The pasturage of 
the Ddn is exceedingly rich 

The Sam ndge rises to the north west of the range boundmg the 
Khidrda Ddn on the north it stretches along the right bank of the 
nver Gm and has a massive contour nsing at its south-eastern extremity 
into the summit of Thandu Bhawdni (5700 feet) , at its northwestern 
into that of Sarsu Debi (6299 feet) Ihe formation is limestone, which 
extends generally to the bed of the Gm where slate^ck commences 
Beyond the Gm and at the northern extremity of Smnur is the remark 
able peak of Chor connected by a transverse ndge with the outer 
Htmilayas and itself a central point from which subordinate ranges 
ramify m every direction The summit is composed of tabular masses of 
granite which though compact are readily decomposed by the weather 

Sirmur though its rocks consist of formations usually metalliferous, 
at present yields little mineral wealth. At Kalsi, a copper-mine was 
formerly worked but has now been abandoned. A Iradnune has 
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alsq been opened Iron-ore is abundant and the IU]i established a 
foundry some years ago and has made every endeavour to develop 
the natural resources of the State Owing however to the difficulties 
of carnage from the nimes» the enterprise has not hitherto proved 
a financial success. The extensive slate strata are m some places 
quarried to supply roofing There is also a mine of mica. 

So dense are the forests that the sportsman finds difficulty in making 
his way through them m search of wild el^hants tigers leopards, bears, 
and hysenas with which they abound Wild pea fowl are in many 
places very numerous, being unmolested in consequence of the super 
stitious regard of the natives. 

History — Sirmur which means a crowned head was the place of 
residence of the Eijis who ruled o\er the State before the present 
dymasty entered the countiy It is said that the last Rdlja of the anaent 
line was swept aw^y b} a flood and that Agar Sam Riwal of the ruling 
family of Jaisalmer from whom the present chief is descended being 
at that time m the neighbourhood on a pilgrimage to the C anges^ took 
possession of the vacant throne fnis occurred in 1095 a d The 
descendants of Agar Sam Rdwal have letamed the chiefship ever smce 
III 1S03 the country was brought into subjection by the Gurkhas who 
in turn were expell^ in 1815 by the British under Sir David Ochter 
lony The Rdjput Rdjd was reinstated m his annent possessions, with 
the exception of the fort and pargand of kutaha or Gurhi given to the 
Musalmdn sarddroi that place for good service against the enemy the 
Khiarda Ddn which was subsequently in 1833 re tored a tract of 
hill country to the north of the river Gm made over to the Rajd of 
Keunthdl and the pargan&s of Jaunsar and Bawar in the Dehra Dun 
annexed to the British dominions 

The present Rdjd, Shamsher Prakdsh KCS.I was born about 
1843 He receives a salute of i r guns and maintains a small force of 
55 cavalry 300 infantry w ith 10 field guns and 20 artillerymen The 
police force numbers 125 men I he relations of the chief with the 
British Government ate defined in a sanad dated 21st September 
1815 under which he is required to consult the Super ntendent of 
the Hill States m all matters connected with the management of the 
State, and to furnish a contingent to the British forces when called on 
Sentences of death require the confirmation of the Superintendent and 
the Commissioner of Ambdla (Limballa) but all other punishments are 
awarded by the Rdjd on his own authority The Raj 4 who pays no 
tnbute enjoys an estimated revenue of ^1^21 000 

Population etc — ^No Census had ever been taken of the Punjab 
St^es pnor to x88i but m that year a r^lar enumeration of the 
people was conducted on the same hnes as in the British Districts. 
The foUowmg is a summary of the results as regards Sirmur State 
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— Area 1077 square miles number of villages 206S and town i 
houses, 26 872 of which 21 562 were occupied and 5310 unoccupied 
Number of families, 23 181 Total population 1 12 371, name 1 > 
nudes 63 305, and females 49 066 average dens]t> of population 104 
persons per square mile Hindus numbered 107 634, or 95 8 per 
cent Muhammadans 4240 or 3 7 per cent Sikhs, 468 Christians 
21 , and Jams 8 

The pnncipal products are opium and several kinds of gram Ginger 
IS lai^ely cultivated and the State is famous for its 6ne breed of sheeps 
The houses are generally three storeys high , built of stone boarded 
with timber of which there is great abundance as fine forests of fir oak 
rhododendron horse chestnut and other trees overspread the mountains 
The roofs arc generally of slate but sometimes of shingle The familj 
inhabits the upper storey which is surrounded by an enclosed balcony 
projecting 6 or 8 feet beyond the wall The villages usua ly situated 
on the slopes or tops of hills, have a picturesque effect m the land 
scape The natives of Sirraur are of the \r>an type and obviously 
of a race allied to the Hindus of the plains towards the north 
east there is an admixture of the Mongolian stock Goitre is very 
prevalent amongst all classes The dress of the middle classes consists 
of a simple tunic or frock reaching down to the knees trousers, and a 
scarf usually worn across the shoulders but when the sun is hot, thrown 
over the head the lower orders content themselves with a blanket girt 
round the waist the higher ranks dress after the fashion of Hmdustin 
and wear the Sikh turban The religion prevailing m Sirmur 1 mainly 
Hinduism to which is added the superstitious adoration and dread 
of innumerable local diviniues, with which the imagination of tl\e people 
has peopled every hill and valley and grove 1 he lives of kme are 
saertd The people are divided into castes as in the plains and Brah 
mans abound The most important tribe in the hilts is named Kanet 
the members of which number 3, 817 or 33 6 per cent of the total 
population of the State Kanets are Hindus, and probably of true 
Aryan descent They are popularly supposed to be degenerate 
Rajputs, who have fallen from tbeir high estate in consequence of 
the custom which prevails amongst them of purchasing their wives 
and allowing the mamage of widows The language is a dialect of 
Hindi 

Medical Aspects — The Climate of Sirmur varies with the elevation — 
from that of the Chor where the surface of the ground is under snow 
for the greater part of the year to the stifling malana of the low lying 
Khidrda Ddn In shape the Khiarda Ddn resembles a deep narrow 
trench shut m by high walls on every side, except towards the east 
where it opens to the Jumna it has a deep alluvial swampy soil 
teeming with rank vegetation , and its climate consequently is peculiarly 
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hot and oppressive for about two months after the rams have ceased 
hnd the air is charged with noxious vapoura The greater part of the 
Diin IS mere desert or jungle untrodden man except by a few wood 
cutters, or by the collectors of gum catechu, which is yielded m great 
abundance by the Munosa. Cultivation is, however steadily spreading 
and with the clearance of the jungle, the climate will approximate to 
that of the neighbouring Debra Ddm 
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hot and oppressive for about two months after the rains have ceased 
dM the air is charged with noxious vapours. The greater part of the 
Ddn IS mere desert or jungle, unteodden by man except by a few wood 
cutters, or by the collectors of gum catechu which is yielded in great 
abundance by the Mimosa. Cultivation is, however steadily spreading 
and with the clearance of the jungle, the chtnate will approximate to 
that of the neighbouring Dehra Dtin 
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